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Ernest  Henry  Shackleton,  M.V.O. 

Bv  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  d.sc.,  ll.d. 

The  achievement  of  the  first  passage  of  the  eighty-eighth  parallel  and 
the  first  approach  within  a hundred  nautical  miles  of  either  pole  has 
already  been  recorded  in  these  pages  by  the  sympathetic  pen  of  Mr. 
Bernacchi,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  first  party  which  passed  the  long 
polar  night  of  winter  upon  Antarctic  land.  The  leader  of  the  expedition 
which  sailed  in  the  Nimrod  two  years  ago  has  already  received  high 
tributes  of  appreciation  from  the  scientific  world,  and  the  ready  response 
of  popular  applause  which  is  never  stinted  to  the  heroes  of  successful 
exploration.  But  the  public,  though  generous  in  commendation,  is 
not  always  discriminating,  and  often  fails  to  catch  the  difference  between 
a brilliant  deed  which  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  personality  of  a,n 
individual,  crowning  the  efforts  of  a lifetime,  and  a feat  which  is  merely 
the  result  of  what  time  and  chance  may  bring  to  any  man.  I do  not  think 
that  the  highest  praise  should  flow  to  duty  nobly  done,  for  duty  is  the 
measure  of  the  minimum  to  be  expected  from  an  honest  man  ; but  rather 
to  the  elaboration  of  a self-imposed  task  in  the  pursuance  of  an  over- 
mastering aim,  and  the  greater  the  resistance  overcome  by  personal 
effort,  the  higher  is  the  reward  deserved. 

“ . . . . To  respect  man’s  power  I needs  must  see 
Man’s  bare  hands  seek,  find,  grasp  and  wield  the  sword 
Nobody  else  can  brandish,” 

Though  it  is  the  final  brandishing  at  which  the  people  shout,  the  merit 
lies  in  the  seeking,  finding,  grasping  and  wielding  which  may  have  filled 
a life  unsuspected  by  the  world, 
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The  supreme  merit  of  the  expedition  which  brought  Nansen  fame — 
to  take  an  example  from  the  other  end  of  the  world — lay  not  in  reaching 
a high  latitude,  which  has  since  been  surpassed,  but  in  the  masterly 
deduction,  from  facts  known  to  everyone,  of  a hypothesis  in  oceanography 
of  the  truth  of  which  he  was  so  certain  that  he  cheerfully  staked  his  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  friends  upon  it  in  defiance  of  all  advice  from  earher 
explorers.  This  has  never  been  surpassed,  nor  can  it  be  exactly  matched, 
for  it  was  possible  only  to  Nansen  who  was  born,  educated,  and  trained 
for  the  drift  of  the  Fram,  so  that  the  success  when  it  came  was  not  the 
temporary  triumph  of  a record-breaker,  but  the  final  expression  of  a life- 
work.  In  a similar  way  I look  on  the  triumph  of  Shackleton  as  lying 
not  so  much  in  his  great  and  unprecedented  leap  to  the  south  as  in  the 
successful  outcome  of  a determination  to  carry  out  a familiar  enough 
quest  by  methods  only  possible  to  his  own  individual  personality,  the 
outcome  of  his  own  birth,  training,  and  experience  ; and  from  this  point 
of  view  I shall  endeavour  to  characterise  the  man  who  is  the  deed. 

I always  associate  Shackleton  with  the  starhght  of  a summer  night  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  I had  known  him  for  a year  before,  but  it  was  when 
he  was  on  watch  on  the  bridge  of  the  Discovery  from  midnight  on,  as 
the  ship  was  roUing  southward  on  the  first  stage  of  her  great  voyage, 
that  I discovered  his  individuafity  and  recognised  how  he  differed  in 
turn  of  phrase  and  trend  of  mind  from  the  other  splendid  fellows  whose 
names  have  been  made  famous  by  their  three  years’  labours  in  the  Far 
South.  To  tell  the  truth,  I was  at  first  surprised  and  a little  alarmed 
at  the  ceaseless  fiow  of  quotation  from  the  poets  called  forth  by  the 
summer  night,  the  stars,  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  and  the  thought 
of  those  he  left  behind  him.  Nor  was  it  altogether  pleasing  to  find  that 
this  young  sailor  was  already  familiar  with  every  reference  which  rose 
to  my  mind  from  books  I had  read  years  before  his  thoughts  had  turned 
that  way,  and  with  many  which  I had  never  seen  ; one  exception  only 
do  I remember,  which  he  seized  upon  with  an  amusing  avidity.  I feared 
that  he  was  something  of  a dreamer,  for  such  absorbing  Hterary  instincts 
savoured  of  the  unpractical ; but  this  fear  was  a liar,  as  I soon  discovered. 

Shackleton  was  charged  on  board  the  Discovery  with  many  and  varied 
duties  to  which  he  seemed  always  ready  to  add  something  more.  He 
cheerfully  undertook  the  chemical  determination  of  the  salinity  of  sea 
water,  and  mastered  the  manipulation  of  the  apparatus  and  the  routine 
of  the  observations  in  a remarkably  short  time.  His  versatihty  in  work 
was  matter  of  perpetual  wonder,  and  a new  and  equally  groundless  fear 
presented  itself  that  he  would  turn  out  to  be  everything  by  turns  and 
nothing  long.  Enthusiasm  shone  in  his  eyes  even  when  he  was  silent, 
though  that  was  seldom,  as  he  had  always  something  to  say  to  raise  a 
laugh  or  settle  a point.  There  was,  however,  a determination  in  his 


[By  permission  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  & Co.,  from  the  “ South  Polar  Times.”] 
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mouth  and  chin  that  hinted  at  a persistence  usually  foreign  to  versatile 
natures,  and  the  practical  bent  of  his  mind  was  not  long  in  making 
itself  felt. 

Remarkable  characters  often  result  from  the  union  of  contradictory 
qualities,  and  this  I believe  to  be  true  of  Shackleton  in  a special  degree. 
To  an  impetuous  enthusiasm,  which  might  easily  run  into  foolhardiness, 
he  unites  a power  of  organization  which  provides  for  every  contingency, 
utilizing  the  vivid  imagination,  which  makes  poetry  so  congenial,  to  pre- 
construct occurrences  with  a reahstic  foresight  that  omits  nothing 
that  could  arise.  A mind  given  to  exhaustive  foresight  and  the 
methodical  prevision  of  routine  wants  is  rarely  attracted  to  dangerous 
enterprises,  hence  the  usual  arrangement  of  a learned  society  or  a 
cautious  committee  to  plan  and  equip  an  expedition,  and  a daring  fellow 
to  carry  it  out  under  the  restraint  of  prudent  instructions.  The  best 
explorer,  however,  is  the  man  who  can  both  “ conceive  and  dare,”  who 
carries  his  organizing  committee  with  him  on  his  own  feet,  and  knows 
that  there  is  none  to  blame  for  failure  but  himseK.  To  such  an  explorer 
is  due  on  his  return  the  undivided  praise  for  plan  and  execution. 

In  Shackleton’s  case  birth  and  training  marked  out  the  man  for  his 
work  as  clearly  as  anyone  writing  after  the  event  could  possibly  desire. 
His  friends  were  confident  from  the  signs  before  he  sailed  that  his  were 
the  qualities  to  command  success  so  far  as  man  can  do  so,  and  to  deserve 
it  even  if  the  fortuitous  grouping  of  circumstances  we  call  chance  had 
barred  the  way. 

Though  I am  able  to  speak  from  personal  friendship  of  ten  years  only, 
I have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Shackleton,  the  father  of  the  explorer,  for 
such  particulars  of  his  earlier  life  as  are  necessary  to  fill  in  the  sketch  of 
a career  which  illustrates,  though  it  did  not  suggest,  the  general  principles 
which  have  been  indicated  above. 

Ernest  Henry  Shackleton  was  born  on  February  15th,  1874,  at  Kilkea, 
CO.  Kildare,  and  he  doubtless  owes  some  of  the  popularity  which  has 
attended  him  to  the  ease  of  manner  and  quickness  of  wit  of  a native 
Irishman,  though  he  left  his  birthplace  at  the  age  of  eleven.  He  continued 
his  education  at  a private  school  in  Sydenham  and  then  at  Dulwich 
College.  His  earhest  gropings  towards  the  South  Pole  are  reported  to 
have  taken  the  form  of  an  excavation  in  the  back  garden  designed  as  a 
short  cut  to  Australia.  Here  we  may  perhaps  trace  the  working  of  the 
Irish  tale  dear  to  the  car-drivers  of  Killarney,  regarding  the  surprise  of 
the  mourning  relatives  of  the  young  man  who  dived  into  a bottomless 
mountain  lake  when  six  weeks  after  his  disappearance  they  received 
a letter  stating  that  he  was  doing  very  well  in  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Shackleton  intended  his  son  to  follow  his  own  profession,  but 
medicine  offered  no  attractions  and  the  call  of  the  sea  was  loud  in  his 


Ready  to  Start  on  the  Great  Southern  Journey,  1902. 
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ears.  Though  he  did  not  “ run  away  to  sea  ” like  the  heroes  of  by-gone 
romances,  he  was  even  as  a boy  much  in  the  habit  of  getting  what  he 
set  his  heart  on,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  sailed  on  board  the  White 
Star  Hoghton  Tower  bound  for  Iquique.  The  charm  of  the  sea  was 
not  broken  but  it  revealed  its  limitations.  The  boy,  accustomed  to  the 
run  of  a library  and  insatiable  even  then  in  the  reading  of  poetry,  found 
himself  tied  down  to  one  volume  of  Longfellow,  the  only  poetical  work 
on  board.  One  can  imagine  that  the  voyage  developed  the  extraordinary 
tenacity  of  memory  for  quotation  and  afforded  exercise  for  his  own 
efforts  in  verse.  The  first  voyage  was  not  all  poetry,  for  the  ship  had  a 
bad  time  of  it  in  getting  round  the  Horn,  and  Shackleton  narrowly  escaped 
injury  from  falling  tackle  during  a storm  in  which  several  of  his  shipmates 
were  badly  hurt.  Another  adventure  of  the  type  which  befalls  the  boy 
who  runs  away  to  sea  occurred  during  a revolution  in  Chile,  when,  having 
imprudently  gone  ashore,  he  was  pursued  along  a street  by  armed 
revolutionaries  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a countryman  of 
their  national  hero  O’Higgens,  and  only  the  timely  opening  of  a window 
by  an  observant  British  resident  offered  a way  of  escape  in  the  nick  of 
time. 

After  completing  his  apprenticeship  Shackleton  served  for  a time  in 
the  Welsh  Shire  Line,  in  which  he  made  several  voyages  round  the  world, 
and  then  he  joined  the  Union  Castle  Line,  where  he  soon  made  himself 
popular  with  his  brother  officers  and  with  the  passengers.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  going  through  the  usual  training  with  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  he  was  a lieutenant  R.N.R.  until  after  his  return  from 
the  Discovery.  On  board  the  crowded  South  African  steamers  during  the 
period  of  the  Boer  War  he  had  abundant  opportunity  for  making 
acquaintance  with  remarkable  men  and  hearing  of  stirring  deeds,  which 
must  many  a time  have  tempted  him  to  leave  the  sea-service  for  the  land. 
On  one  of  these  voyages  he  first  found  expression  for  his  literary  powers 
in  the  compilation  of  a ship’s  newspaper  ; and  in  collaboration  with  the 
surgeon  of  the  T intag  el  Castle,  who  supplied  the  illustrations,  he  produced 
his  first  book.  This  was  a vivid  description  of  life  on  a troopship, 
entitled  “ O.H.M.S.,”  the  most  remarkable  fact  about  which  was  perhaps 
that  the  adventure  was  not  only  a literary  but  also  a financial  success, 
a success,  moreover,  without  the  aid  of  a publisher — a pleasing  foretaste 
of  the  business  ability  which  was  ultimately  to  serve  him  so  well. 

In  1892  the  first  stirrings  of  renewed  interest  in  Antarctic  exploration 
appeared  in  the  dispatch  of  part  of  the  Dundee  whaling  fieet  to  Weddell 
Sea  with  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  surgeon  of  the  Bolaena,  as  naturalist. 
Following  Bruce’s  report  on  the  voyage  a powerful  stimulus  was  given 
by  the  late  Dr.  von  Neumayer’s  inspiring  paper  read  to  the  Sixth 
International  Geographical  Congress  at  London  in  1895.  At  the  same 
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congress  Mr.  C.  E.  Borchgrevink,  introduced  by  the  Swedish-Norwegian 
Legation,  gave  an  account  of  the  landing  of  a Norwegian  whaling  party  at 
Gape  Adare,  and  the  air  grew  thick  with  schemes  for  new  expeditions. 

The  National  British  expedition  on  board  the  Discovery  was 
organized  by  a joint  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  on  which  the  commanding  personality  of  Sir 
Clements  Markham  was  the  most  powerful  influence.  The  desire  to 
join  it  was  widespread  among  the  young  ofiicers  of  the  Navy  and  Naval 
Reserve,  among  young  men  of  science,  and  among  the  larger  class  of 
devotees  of  adventure  and  sport,  who  were  ready  to  volunteer  in  any 
capacity.  The  selection  of  the  limited  staff  of  the  Discovery  was  laborious 
and  painstaking,  and  in  Captain  Scott  an  ideal  leader  was  found  who 
not  only  knew  how  to  carry  out  his  own  work  with  consummate  abihty 
but  had  the  happy  knack  of  recognising  merit  in  others.  Of  course 
Shackleton  apphed,  and  though  at  flrst  it  seemed  as  if  room  could  not 
be  found  for  him,  he  kept  asking  until  he  received  an  appointment  as 
fourth  officer,  the  Discovery,  though  manned  almost  entirely  by  a naval 
crew  and  officered  wholly  from  the  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve,  being  sailed 
as  a yacht. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  impression  which  Shackleton  made  upon 
me  amongst  all  the  flne  fellows  who  gathered  in  the  little  “ ward  room  ” 
of  the  Discovery.  He  was  always  so  busy  that  his  only  intervals  of 
comparative  leisure  were  when  he  was  officially  “ on  watch.”  He  had 
charge  of  the  stores,  he  volunteered  for  much  scientiflc  work,  and  when 
he  should  have  been  asleep  the  tapping  of  his  t3rpewriter  was  often  to  be 
heard  from  his  cabin.  At  an  early  stage  he  had  assumed  the  editorship 
of  that  unique  serial  “ The  South  Polar  Times,”  where  his  facile  verse 
was  mated  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  inimitable  sketches,  and  the  combined 
talent  of  officers  and  crew  was  periodically  revealed. 

The  two  colleagues  on  the  “ South  Polar  Times  ” were  selected  by 
Captain  Scott  to  accompany  him  on  his  great  journey  to  the  south. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  dogs  on  which  they  relied  for 
transport  been  as  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of  doubtful  food  and  severe 
weather  as  the  men  were  the  Pole  would  have  been  approached  more 
nearly  than  was  the  case  ; but  this  was  not  a vital  purpose  of  the 
Discovery  expedition,  the  main  objects  of  which  were  deflnitely  set  forth 
as  scientiflc.  Even  as  it  was,  the  result  of  the  journey  was  grand,  for 
the  conditions  of  travel  over  the  Barrier  ice  were  entirely  new,  and  the 
methods  of  the  Arctic  veterans  who  had  drawn  out  instructions  and 
suggestions  for  the  journey  served  even  better  in  the  Far  South  than  in 
the  days  of  their  flrst  trial  in  the  Far  North.  Characteristically  Shackleton 
had  smuggled  a miniature  plum  pudding  in  his  limited  luggage 
with  which  to  do  honour  to  the  Christmas  Day  which  marked  the 
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southern  midsummer  of  the 
memorable  year  1902.  On  the 
return  journey  from  the  Farthest 
South  of  that  expedition  Shackle- 
ton’s  courage  had  to  meet  the 
heavy  task  of  bearing  up  against 
a physical  break-down,  and  it  did 
not  fail.  The  officers  and  scientific 
staff  of  the  Discovery  had  each  a 
personal  fiag  carried  on  their 
sledges,  and  Shackleton’s  bore  his 
family  motto  “ Fortitudine  Vin- 
cimus.”  Never  were  words  more 
appropriate,  though  the  bitterness 
of  the  disappointment  when  he 
had  to  return  in  the  relief  ship 
before  the  second  winter  almost 
outweighed  the  triumph  of  having 
been  one  of  the  three  to  make 
the  Farthest  South.  The  illness, 
though  alarming,  was  fortunately 
far  less  serious  than  it  appeared 
at  first,  and  the  homeward 
voyage  repaired  the  damage  so 
thoroughly  that  those  of  us  who 
expected  to  meet  a physical  wreck 
could  hardly  believe  that  the 
picture  of  health  who  landed  was 
really  Shackleton. 

He  was  anxious  to  join  the 
Royal  Navy,  to  which  he  hoped 
that  he  might  be  transferred  from 
the  Naval  Reserve,  but  official 
difficulties  could  not  be  overcome, 
and  red  tape  cost  the  Navy  a 
dashing  officer,  whose  value  in 
war  time  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate.  But  this  disappoint- 
ment also  proved  a step  towards 
the  destined  end. 

For  a time  further  work  in  the 
Antarctic  seemed  hopeless.  The 
magnificent  Discovery , built  to  her 


Arms  Quarterly.  1st  Mess-caterer  rampant  with 
satellites  stacking  dirty  and  wet  cases  on 
deck  of  ship  improper.  Sable  on  argent. 

2nd  Hydrometer  in  cylinder  of  sea  water  sus- 
pended, supported  by  burette  and  pipette 
crossed  proper  sable  on  or. 

3rd  Typewriter  restant  proper  attendant  for 
S.P.T.  and  other  Antarctic  papers  sable 
on  vert. 

4th  Caput  poetatis  with  long  hair  lisant  with 
benign  expression  inspired  by  Browning 
gules  on  azure. 

Crest  Homo  posterior  half  performing  with 
seven  balls  gules,  in  cold  climates. 

Motto:  Facile  Princeps. 

Mr.  Shackleton’s  Coat  of  Arms  in  the  series 
of  mock  heraldic  studies,  “ Arms  and  the  Man,” 
which  appeared  in  the  “ South  Polar  Times.” 

[By  permistion  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  & Co. 
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very  fastenings  for  scientific  purposes,  was  sold  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  to  carry  loads  that  a ship  costing  a third  of  what  had 
been  lavished  on  her  could  have  carried  just  as  well ; the  Gauss  also 
went  to  Canada,  though  for  a purpose  less  alien  to  her  design  ; and 
the  Scotia  was  turned  to  the  commercial  pursuit  of  the  elusive 
Greenland  whale.  The  training  and  experience  of  a great  company  of 
polar  explorers  and  investigators  were  thrown  away,  and  they  had  once 
more  to  take  up  their  half-forgotten  duties  or  seek  new  work.  Of  the 
three  who  had  reached  the  Farthest  South  Captain  Scott  received  a high 
naval  command,  and  his  great  services  were  retained  to  the  country.  Dr. 
Wilson  resumed  his  scientific  researches,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  grouse  disease  ; and  for  a time  Shackleton  acted  as 
sub-editor  of  a monthly  popular  magazine. 

Early  in  1904,  however,  he  received  more  congenial  employment  by 
being  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society  ; 
he  married,  after  an  engagement  which  included  the  strenuous  years  in 
the  Discovery,  and  took  a house  in  Edinburgh  ; and  some  of  his  friends 
knew  him  so  httle  as  to  suppose  that  he  would  thenceforth  be  content 
to  “live  happy  ever  after.”  His  energy  was  unabated  and  its  effects 
sometimes  almost  alarming.  He  fluttered  the  Council  of  his  Society  by  the 
rapid  introduction  of  up-to-date  methods  ; by  the  audacity  of  his  schemes 
and  the  absence  of  conventionality  with  which  they  were  introduced. 
In  his  hands  the  Society  grew  in  numbers  and  reputation,  but  it  did  not 
grow  large  enough  to  absorb  his  whole  activities. 

I remember  viwidly  the  first  public  address  which  he  gave.  It  was  at 
a meeting  of  Section  E (Geography)  of  the  British  Association,  and  the 
subject  was  the  expedition  of  the  Discovery.  He  was  not  at  aU  sure  of 
himself  in  a totally  unfamiliar  effort,  but  the^moment  he  began  to^speak 
the  audience  responded  with  delight,  and  I doubt  if  he  ever  again,  even 
when  practice  had  made  him  perfect  in  the  art  of  pubhc  speaking, 
dehvered  an  address  that  was  altogether  so  delightful.  His}  hail  to  the 
lanternist  as  if  he  had  been  a sailor  of  the  watch,  “ HuUo  there  J bring  that 
back  again  ! ” when  a slide  which  he  was  expounding  vanished  pre- 
maturely from^the  screen,  was  too  spontaneous  ever  to  be  repeated. 
The  delightful  asides  and  unpremeditated  confidences  were  captivating 
beyond  all  the  tricks  of  oratory  by  their  very  artlessness, 
i At  the  last  General  Election  Shackleton  astonished  his  friends  by 
standing  for  Dundee  as  a Unionist  candidate.  I do  not  think  that|at 
that  time  he  was  justified  in  becoming  a Member  of  Parliament,  though 
now,  with  a vastly  greater  experience,  the  case  is  very  different.  He 
could  even  then  hardly  have  hoped  to  succeed  in  a constituency  so 
strongly  liberal  in  its  principles,  but  the  buoyant  good  humour  with  which 
he  conducted  the  campaign  won  him  golden  opinions  from  electors  of  aU 
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parties.  He  had  seen  a good  deal  of  Dundee  before  when  the  Discovery 
was  being  built  there,  and  when  the  Terra  Nova  was  being  fitted  out  under 
his  supervision  to  serve  as  a relief  ship  after  the  second  winter  in  the  ice. 

Shackleton’s  business  qualities  attracted  the  attentions  of  a well- 
known  shipbuilding  firm  on  the  Clyde,  to  join  which  he  relinquished  his 
secretaryship  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  and  for  a time 
it  seemed  as  if  the  glamour  of  the  Antarctic  had  faded  away.  Meeting 
him  by  chance  one  night  early  in  1907  in  the  corridor  of  a sleeping  car 
at  Euston,  I remarked  in  saying  good-night  that  now  he  would  be  content 
to  leave  the  South  Pole  alone.  Like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  he  held  me 
with  his  glittering  eye  until  he  unfolded  the  scheme  of  his  new  expedition, 
told  of  the  ship  secured,  the  funds  assured,  and  all  plans  made  for  sailing 
in  the  autumn  with  no  committee  to  help  or  hinder  him  in  the  work. 
There  was  no  more  chance  of  getting  to  bed  then  than  there  had  been 
six  years  before  from  the  bridge  of  the  Discovery. 

The  plans  were  put  into  execution  quickly  and  quietly.  Guided 
primarily  by  his  own  experience,  he  took  the  advice  of  specialists  where 
he  found  it  necessary,  but  he  delegated  to  no  one  the  essential  points  of 
seeing  to  the  equipment  and  the  provisions.  The  food  in  particular  was 
prepared  and  packed  so  that  there  was  no  risk  of  bad  meat  to  balk  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  fate  of 
Franklin  was  precipitated  by  bad  tinned  , food,  and  innumerable 
expeditions  since  his  time  have  suffered  grievously  by  putting  their  trust 
in  commercial  products.  Shackleton  knew,  and  saw  that  it  did  not  occur 
in  the  NimroTs  stores.  He  saw  to  the  stowing  of  the  supplies  so  that 
they  could  not  suffer  on  the  voyage  ; experience  had  shown  the  need  of 
this,  and  he  did  not  forget.  He  selected  his  companions  with  the  eye 
of  a man  who  knew  a good  fellow  when  he  saw  him,  and  on  the  appointed 
day  the  Nimrod  left  the  Thames  on  her  long  voyage  fully  equipped, 
tightly  stowed,  with  a confident  and  capable  looking  crew.  I have  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Balaena,  the  Southern  Cross,  the  Discovery, 
the  Scotia,  the  Morning,  the  Terra  Nova,  and  the  Nimrod  ready  to  start 
for  the  Antarctic  regions  and  of  accompanying  most  of  them  from  port  ; 
they  were  good  ships,  with  first-rate  captains  and  experienced  leaders, 
and  I was  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the  Nimrod  seemed  to  have 
profited  by  the  experience  of  all  that  went  before. 

. The  achievements  of  the  expedition  have  been  set  forth  in  their  main 
outlines  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  magazine,  and  we  are  still  waiting 
for  the  full  details  from  Shackleton’s  own  lips,  confident  that  they  will 
be  full  of  stirring  interest  and  pretty  sure  that  the  results  were  greater 
and  not  less  than  the  preliminary  notice  has  suggested.  A considerable 
timeymust  elapse  before  the  scientific  work  carried  out  on  the  expedition 
by  Professor  David,  Mr.  James  Murray,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
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scientific  staff  can  be  adequately  appraised  ; but  it  cannot  fail  to  add 
greatly  to  what  was  previously  known  in  all  departments  of  science. 
We  know  already  that  the  Antarctic  continent  has  been  proved  to  contain 
an  immense  area  of  elevated  plateau  similar  to  Greenland  and  far  more 
extensive,  that  it  can  be  traversed  rapidly  by  sledges  drawn  by  ponies, 
that  motor  traction  is  useful  up  to  a certain  point,  and  that  there  are  no 
terrors  in  the  Antarctic  climate  worse  than  those  which  a northern 
Canadian  meets  cheerfully  every  winter,  and  prefers  to  the  damp  gloom 
of  London. 

I have  tried  to  show  how  unhmited  enthusiasm,  keen  imagination,  and 
a remarkable  organizing  power  combined  in  one  man  have  fitted  him 
to  carry  out  a unique  expedition  with  unprecedented  success,  without 
loss  of  life  or  serious  damage  to  the  health  of  any  member  of  the  party, 
and  with  great  benefit  to  science,  adding  a new  triumph  of  human 
endurance  to  the  long  list  of  heroic  exploits  in  travel  and  exploration. 
But  this  must  not  be  looked  on  as  the  end.  The  pole  can  easily  be 
reached  if  any  one  who  has  more  money  than  he  needs  can  be  induced 
to  think  the  achievement  worth  paying  for.  Past  experience  shows 
that  fate  has  not  frequently  smiled  on  second  expeditions  by  the  winners 
of  great  success  in  the  first.  The  best  results  have  usually  followed  the 
effort  of  a young  subordinate  to  better  the  accompHshment  of  his 
senior ; that  seems  the  normal  path  of  progress.  There  are  exceptions, 
however,  and  I should  not  be  surprised  if  Shackleton  were  to  prove  an 
exception  if  his  mind  turns  to  the  idea  of  not  only  reaching  the  pole 
but  also  of  encompassing  the  continent  of  Antarctica. 

I cherish  the  idea  that  some  one  will  try  to  circumnavigate  Antarctica 
in  the  highest  possible  latitude  from  Cape  North  westward.  Balleny 
and  Wilkes  did  well  on  their  attempts  in  this  direction  in  small  and  ill- 
found  sailing  ships ; all  the  others  who  attempted  circumnavigation 
insisted  on  going  from  west  to  east  against  the  grain  of  the  wind,  con- 
trary to  experience ; and  their  lot  was  labour  and  sorrow.  Now  that 
Scott  and  Shackleton  have  proved  the  wide  extent  and  great  altitude  of 
Antarctica  we  want  to  map  its  outline,  to  free  it  from  the  smothering 
enwrapment  of  ice  that  confounds  island  and  mainland,  to  see  it  from 
many  different  points.  No  steamer  has  ever  tried  to  circumnavigate 
within  the  belt  of  pack  ice  from  east  to  west.  All  study  of  the  history 
of  Antarctic  exploration  points  to  such  a circular  trip  as  the  most 
promising  piece  of  South  Polar  work  and  the  most  likely  to  reveal  new 
points  of  access  from  which  the  interior  may  be  sought,  and  thus  I 
think  it  is  the  next  task  that  should  be  undertaken  in  a systematic 
study  of  the  Far  South. 


The  Progress  of  Aviation. 

What  the  Nations  are  Doing. 

By  H.  MASSAC  BUIST. 

The  development  of  aeronautics,  in  its  bearings  on  national  interests 
and  national  enterprise,  is  a subject  of  such  particular  importance  to 
Great  Britain  that,  in  view  of  the  seeming  indifference  displayed  in 
regard  to  the  matter  in  these  islands,  I offered  to  the  Aerial  League  of 
the  British  Empire  some  three  months  ago  an  annual  prize  for  five 
consecutive  years  for  the  best  essay  by  a member  of  that  body  setting 
forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  attention  that  is  being  devoted,  or 
will  be  devoted,  during  any  one  of  those  years  by  the  leading  civilised 
countries  to  ,the  advancement  of  aerial  locomotion  from  the  national 
point  of  view.  The  Aerial  League  has  accepted  that  offer.  The  first 
competition  will  close  on  January  31st,  1910,  and  in  that  and  subsequent 
years  it  is  intended  that  the  results  and  the  prize  essay  shall  be  published 
towards  the  end  of  February,  so  that  the  British  public  may  be  informed, 
before  the  Budget  announcements  are  made,  how  our  position  as  a nation 
in  regard  to  the  science  of  human  flight  compares  with  the  positions  of 
other  Powers. 

That  there  is  need  of  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  financial  year  the  four  great  European  Powers  have  spent  very 
varying  amounts,  Britain  figuring  on  the  fist  with  one  of  the  smallest 
appropriations.  The  total  amount  spent  by  Germany,  officially,  is  £133,731, 
in  addition  to  which  £265,000  has  been  raised  by  national  subscription 
for  the  Zeppelin  Airship  Fund.  France  has  spent  £47,700  and  Austria- 
Hungary  £5,500,  while  Great  Britain  has  spent  through  the  War  Office 
£1,980  on  dirigible  balloons,  £3,290  on  aeroplanes,  and  possibly  another 
£10,000  on  the  ordinary  spherical  balloon  work.  Thus  we  figure  very 
poorly  in  the  international  competition  so  far  as  expenditure  on  aerial 
locomotion  goes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  technicalities  to  give  the  public  a fair 
notion  of  the  general  situation,  nor  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
scientifically  exact  estimate  of  what  is  being  done  in  each  country  by 
private  enterprise.  It  is  necessary  to  preface  what  follows,  however,  by  the 
statement  that,  whereas  both  in  France  and  in  this  country  there  seems 
to  be  no  official  prejudice  in  favour  of  developing  heavier-than-air  craft 
at  the  expense  of  the  lighter-than-air  variety,  or  vice  versa,  there  is  no 
gainsaying  that  up  to  the  present  in  Germany  the  dirigible  balloon  has 
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seized  at  once  the  public  imagination  and  secured  the  practical  assistance 
of  the  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  in  America,  the  heavier- than-air 
machine  is  decidedly  the  more  in  favour. 

These  facts  are  the  less  surprising  when  it  is  recalled  that,  speaking 
broadly,  across  the  Atlantic  they  are  very  much  behind  European 
achievement  in  the  matter  of  ballooning  in  any  form,  whereas  in  Germany 
there  has  existed  for  many  years  past  a balloon  battahon  second  to  none 
in  the  world,  which  employs  'the  distinguished  services  of  some  of  the 
greatest  authorities  that  ever  hved  on  the  subject  of  lighter- than-air 
machines.  The  organisation  is  mavellous,  quite  apart  from  which  the 
number  of  standard  text-books  that  has  issued  from  the  German  Press 
for  several  years  past  is  to  a large  extent  the  fountain  whence  is  derived 
a great  portion  of  our  exact  knowledge  of  the  science  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

In  the  siege  of  Paris  the  Germans  learned  a good  deal  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  the  ordinary  spherical  baUoon  in  actual  warfare,  though 
the  British  pubhc  appears  to  have  forgotten  of  what  very  practical  use 
those  craft  proved  to  be  to  the  French.  Put  briefly,  in  the  siege  of  the 
French  capital  in  1870  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  pear-shaped  coal  gas  balloons 
were  made  in  and  sent  up  from  Paris  for  carrying  on  the  postal  service. 
They  carried  two  and  a half  million  letters  of  a total  weight  of  ten  tons 
at  a tariff  of  twenty  centimes  for  every  four  grammes  of  weight,  which 
was  found  to  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  balloon  service.  Apart  from 
its  value  in  keeping  open  communications,  this  balloon  service  enabled 
a total  of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  men  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
city,  though  of  these,  to  be  sure,  eight  were  drowned,  fifteen  taken 
prisoners,  and  twenty  wounded  on  landing. 

If  that  much  was  achieved  in  actual  warfare  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
when  the  nearest  approach  to  a practical  dirigible  was  Dupuy  de 
Lome’s  hand- worked  machine,  which  had  a two-bladed  propeller, 
capable,  when  operated  by  four  men,  of  sending  the  craft  through  the 
air  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  in  calm  weather,  what  are  not  the 
possibilities  to-day  when  we  have,  in  addition  to  accumulated  and  vastly 
increased  aeronautical  knowledge,  the  hitherto  unobtainable  means  of 
tremendous  power  for  light  weights  and  small  bulks  ? 

Perhaps  it  wiU  be  easiest  to  consider  lighter-than-air  craft  first. 
Setting  free  spherical  balloons  aside,  and  dealing  only  with  air-craft  of 
controllable  sorts,  whether  wholly  or  only  partially  under  control,  France 
and  Germany  have  an  equipment  which,  if  nothing  extraordinary  in 
point  of  numbers,  is  out  and  away  ahead,  alike  from  the  numerical  and 
from  the  engineering  point  of  view,  of  anything  that  is  possessed  by  any 
other  nation.  As  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  Germany  may  be 
considered  to  exploit  what  is  called  the  rigid  type  of  dirigible,  while 
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Side  and  End  Views  of  the  Cle'ment-Bayard  Dirigible  Balloon. 
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France  favours  what  is  often  erroneously  called  the  non-rigid  type  of 
power-driven  balloon.  Like  most  generalisations,  the  description  scarcely 
bears  investigation,  because  the  moment  we  depart  from  the  pear-shaped 
or  the  true  spherical  free  floating  balloon  and  use  any  elongated  form  of 
gas  bag,  such  as  is  necessary  for  all  types  of  power-driven  lighter-than-air 
machines  that  have  yet  been  found  practical,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  shape  of  the  envelope  by  some  artificial  means.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Dupuy  de  Lome,  whose  dirigible  was  produced  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Paris,  realised  this  and  solved  the  problem  by  using  what  is  the 
only  known  method  other  than  that  adopted  by  Zeppelin.  The  great  and 
aged  German  constructor  uses  an  aluminium  framing  to  preserve  the 
sausage-like  shape  of  his  huge  and  vast  air-ships,  whereas  in  the  Gross 
air-ship,  which  is  favoured  by  the  rival  Teutonic  school  of  lighter-than- 
air  craft  construction,  who  advocate  what  is  more  accurately  designated 
the  semi-rigid  than  the  non-rigid  system,  there  are,  as  in  the  French 
machines  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Lebaudy,  and  Clement-Bayard  type, 
what  are  called  ballonets  or  minor  interior  bags  into  which  air  is  pumped 
under  pressure  so  as  to  furnish  the  means  of  enabling  the  main  hydrogen- 
filled  envelopes  to  keep  their  shape. 

Up  to  the  present  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  t}^e  of  dirigible  has 
proved  a lasting  superiority  over  the  other,  for  though  it  is  possible  to 
build  larger  units  on  the  Zeppelin  lines  than  on  the  semi-rigid  compressed- 
air  principle,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  most  gigantic  of  Count  Zeppelin’s 
machines  is  a really  stable  proposition,  for  we  have  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia’s  own  account,  delivered  in  a lecture,  to  the  effect  that  when  a 
man  at  one  end  of  a car  wishes  to  change  his  position  it  is  necessary,  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium,  for  another  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  car  to 
start  walking  towards  him  at  the  same  pace ; and  this  in  the  case  of  a 
power-driven  airship  that  can  carry  eighteen  men  and  a full  complement 
of  fuel.  The  semi-rigid  French  machines  cannot  carry  anything  hke  the 
same  number  of  men — say  one-third — but  they  have  proved  themselves 
to  the  full  as  handy  to  manoeuvre  and  are  capable  of  rising  quickly  to 
great  heights  while  being  appreciably  easier  to  accommodate  and  cheaper 
to  construct. 

Nothing  very  notable  has  been  done  yet  by  Austria  with  regard  to 
dirigible  balloons,  while  America  is  as  negligible  a quantity  in  the 
matter  as  is  Britain.  But  a country  that  will  have  to  be  watched  in 
this  direction  is  Italy,  where  some  of  the  most  brilliant  native  engineers 
have  turned  their  attention  to  dirigible  aircraft,  and  it  is  understood 
that  one  of  the  systems  that  is  being  exploited  bids  fair  to  prove  of 
more  practical  use  than  anything  yet  hinted  of  elsewhere.  Japan  also 
is  studying  the  matter  of  dirigible  balloons  seriously,  and  is  evolving  some 
notable  original  features. 
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In  regard  to  aerial  scouting  equipment,  Britain  is  woefuUy  behind,  for 
even  Russia,  who  has  purchased  the  first  Clement-Bayard  dirigible  built 
in  France  on  much  the  same  fines,  but  on  a bigger  scale,  than  our  latest 
little  Aldershot  pocket-dirigible  “ Baby,”  has  in  that  one  machine  a more 
dependable  instrument  of  wider  range*  of  uses  than  anything  we  have  in 
this  country,  either  privately  owned  or  possessed  by  the  Government. 
German  officials  firmly  believe  that  even  present-day  dirigible  balloons 
are  to  a certain  extent  feasible  instruments  of  offence  in  warfare,  whereas 
in  France,  as  elsewhere,  the  view  is  rather  that  at  present  aircraft  of 
both  kinds  have  established  their  claim  in  regard  to  scouting  purposes 
alone,  and  that  as  instruments  of  destruction  they  have  yet  to  be 
developed  to  a practical  stage. 

However  this  may  be,  some  of  the  chief  naval  and  military  experiments 
for  some  years  past  have  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  high-angle 
guns  and  batteries,  with  one  result  that  may  be  stated  briefly : here,  as 
in  Germany,  if  not  in  France,  any  big  dirigible  that  is  not  floating  at 
least  five  miles  high  is  well  within  the  range  of  the  batteries  of  to-day. 
When  the  relatively  slow  rate  of  travel  of  the  dirigible  is  borne  in  mind, 
as  well  as  the  appreciable  bulk  of  such  aircraft,  those  who  say  glibly 
that  such  machines  have  us  at  their  mercy  may  be  advised  to  pause 
and  ponder. 

In  all  the  European  and  American  dirigibles  the  car  and  mechanism 
are  suspended  more  or  less  directly  and  naturally  from  the  gas-containing 
envelope,  but  one  Japanese  system — which  has  still  to  be  put  to  practical 
full-scale  tests — exploits  a daringly  original  method  invented  by  IVIr. 
Isaburo  Yamada.  An  ordinary-shaped  elongated  flat-top  hydrogen 
chamber  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length  has  underneath,  at 
affittle  distance,  an  air-chamber^  for  keeping  the  whole  rigid.  The 
accounts  that  are  to  hand  of  this  machine  state  that  the  cubic  capacity 
of  the  hydrogen-containing  envelope  is  two  thousand  feet,  but  that  is 
an  obvious  error  in  view  of  the  weights  that  have  to  be  lifted.  The 
load  is  divided  into  three  sections,  only  one  of  which  is  to  be  hung 
amidships,  namely,  a basket  for  carrying  ammunition  and  providing 
accommodation  for  a man  in  charge.  Behind  it  would  hang  a second 
balloon-type  of  basket  which  contains  the  commander  of  the  airship 
and  an  engineer,  while  depending  from  the  front  is  a boat-shaped 
contrivance  containing  a fifty  horse-power  motor  working  a tractor 
or  forv/ard  screw,  the  huU  itself  containing  room  for  a mechanician 
who  is  in  telephonic  communication  with  the  commander,  while  at  the 
rearward  extremity  of  the  huU  is  an  elongated  rudder.  This  particular 
invention  will  assume  far  greater  interest  when  some  practical  full-scale 
tests  have  been  made  with  a machine  built  in  accordance  with  the  idea, 
which  is  a theory  only  at  the  moment. 
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We  come  next  in  order  to  the  consideration  of  heavier-than-air 
machines.  Briefly,  in  Britain,  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  this  connection 
is  being  done  by  private  enterprise,  though  some  Wright  machines  have 
been  ordered  by  the  War  Office.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that  the 
French  Government  has  placed  an  order  for  a score  of  Wright  aeroplanes, 
but  if  this  is  so  the  machines  are  taking  a long  time  to  materialise.  In 
Germany  there  is  no  pretence  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  having  ordered  any  aeroplanes  ; at  the  same  time  the  authorities  have 
suppfied  money  to  at  least  one  inventor  to  enable  a full-scale  heavier- 
than-air  machine  to  be  built.  In  one  instance  I know  of,  an  apparatus  has 
been  designed  to  lift  right  off  the  ground  by  the  employment  of  screws 
in  a very  novel  fashion  ; there  are  only  two  screws,  and  the  pitch  of  each 
is  variable  independently  of  the  other.  In  America  the  Government, 
which  placed  provisional  contracts  with  Messrs.  Wright  and  A.  M. 
Herring,  who  have  not  complied  with  the  conditions  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  has  arranged  what  may  be  styled  an  open  competition  for 
aeroplanes  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Army 
Signalling  Department. 

Probably  it  is  not  realised  in  this  country  that  in  America  there  are 
over  twenty  different  makes  of  aeroplanes  with  which  flights  have  actually 
been  made.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  “ June  Bug  ” with  which  Mr. 
Curtiss  has  made  many  successful  flights,  and  which  is  characterised  by 
having  the  under  and  upper  main  plane  bow-shaped,  so  that  where  the 
aeronaut  sits  centrally  there  is  the  greatest  depth  between  the  planes, 
which  come  nearest  at  their  extremities  on  either  side.  We  have  also 
heard  here  of  Dr.  Graham  Bell’s  Canadian  aeroplane  the  “ Silver  Dart,” 
with  which  Mr.  McCurdy  has  made  several  successful  flights,  and  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  brought  over  to  this  country  ; but  for  the  rest  the 
machines  are  unknown  even  by  name  to  the  British  public.  Perhaps 
the  chief  point  about  them  is  that  almost  without  exception  they  are  of 
the  two-decker  sort,  while  in  general  outlines  they  are  certainly  lacking  in 
originality,  it  being  very  obvious  that  the  Wright  machine  and  the 
Voisin  type  are  the  models  that  have  been  copied,  chiefly  with  minor 
adaptations.  The  fact  that  several  of  the  machines  have  flown,  however, 
is  significant,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  fitted  with  American-made  motors.  The  notion  of  using  a dropped 
weight  and  a launching  rail,  as  exploited  by  the  Wrights,  is  decidedly 
popular  in  America,  among  the  curious  mishaps  that  have  occurred  with 
machines  so  started  being  that  when  in  mid-air  the  rear  end  has  in  one 
instance  sunk  suddenly,  with  the  result  that  the  aeroplane  came  to  earth 
tail  downmost. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  article  to  discuss  all  the  types  of 
aeroplanes  in  existence,  but  as  nothing  notable  is  being  done  by 
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Government  enterprise  in  any  country,  one  may  profitably  touch  on 
a few  of  the  productions  brought  forward  by  private  individuals. 
Among  such  decidedly  the  least  known  in  this  country  are  the  American 
machines  ; therefore  they  shall  take  first  place. 

The  Herring  bi-plane  is  a machine  that  has  been  designed  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  American  Government  contract.  It  has  two 
superposed  planes,  measuring  fifteen  by  four  feet  each,  and  spaced 
nearly  four  feet  apart,  which  is  a httle  less  than  in  the  early  Voisin 
(Farman)  type  of  machines.  Incidentally  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  latter 
are  now  built  vdth  the  planes  six  feet  six  inches  apart,  following  in  this 
respect  the  example  of  Messrs.  Wright,  who  have  said  aU  along  that  six 
feet  was  the  minimum  distance  at  which  to  place  the  superposed  planes 
unless  the  compression  of  the  air  borne  on  by  the  upper  plane  is  to  be 
communicated  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  plane,  with  consequent 
loss  of  efficiency.  The  Herring  aeroplane  has  a pair  of  two-bladed 
propellers,  situated  in  the  rear,  the  power  being  transmitted  by  chains 
from  the  engine-shaft.  The  total  machine  weighs  about  170  lbs.  More 
original  is  the  Kimball  bi-curve  machine,  which  has  a pair  of  supporting 
surfaces,  while  placed  centrally  between  them  are  no  fewer  than  eight 
low-pitched  propellers,  ha\dng  four  blades  each,  driven  by  wire-cable 
transmission  connected  with  a fifty  horse-power  four  cyhnder,  two-cycle 
Kimball  motor,  which  is  equivalent  in  action  to  an  eight  cylinder  Otto 
cycle  engine.  Somewhat  on  the  fines  of  the  Short  bi-plane,  we  find  that  there 
are  two  rudders  placed  at  each  end  of  the  main  plane,  the  spread  of  which  is 
forty-two  feet,  while  the  surfaces  are  six  and  a-half  feet  from  front  to  rear. 

We  come  next  to  the  Curtiss  bi-plane,  which  is  interesting  as  being  a 
machine  with  which  practical  fiights  have  been  made,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  inventor,  Mr.  G.  H.  Curtiss,  has  joined  Mr.  A.  M.  Herring  vuth 
the  intention  of  building  a machine  to  be  sold  to  the  American  Government 
for  £7,500.  The  flyer  with  which  Mr.  Curtiss  has  performed  so  far  is 
a bi-plane  with  a spread  of  thirty  feet,  and  surfaces  four  feet  deep,  a 
five-foot  spacing  being  allowed  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  plane. 
The  whole  machine  weighs  600  lbs.,  and  is  driven  by  a twenty-five  horse- 
power, four  cylinder  Curtiss  motor  operating  a six-foot  laminated  wood 
propeller  at  1,200  revolutions  a minute,  which  is  certainly  an  amazing 
speed,  for  it  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  French  metal  propellers  of 
appreciably  smaller  size.  The  Wrights  use  a pair  of  six-foot  propellers, 
but  drive  them  at  a rate  of  only  450  revolutions  a minute.  A motor-car 
steering  wheel  with  the  usual  ignition  and  throttle  levers  is  used,  while 
by  pushing  the  wheel  pillar  back  and  forth  the  horizontal  rudder  is 
raised  or  lowered,  as  in  the  Voisin  machines  ; but  one  special  Curtiss 
device  is  an  arrangement  for  maintaining  equilibrium  by  the  employment 
of  movable  surfaces  between  the  supporting  planes. 
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The  Frederick  Schneider  bi-plane  has  a thirty-foot  spread,  the  planes 
being  six  feet  from  front  to  rear  and  placed  five  feet  apart,  while  the 
curvature  of  the  surfaces  is  one  in  ten.  Two  planes,  measuring  six  feet 
by  three  and  a-half  feet,  are  furnished  in  the  centre  of  the  main  planes, 
and  are  employed  for  maintaining  lateral  equilibrium.  As  in  the  Voisin 
machines,  there  is  also  a tail,  the  planes  of  which  measure  five  feet  by 
six  feet,  while  the  frontal  horizontal  rocking  control  rudder  measures 
twelve  feet  by  three  and  a-half  feet.  A curious  feature  of  the  invention 
is  that  three  aluminium  propellers,  five  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  are 
employed,  the  two  outer  ones  being  driven  by  chains  enclosed  in  tubes 
in  the  Wright  fashion,  while  the  third  screw  is  coupled  up  to  the  motor- 
shaft.  A thirty-six  horse-power  Adams-Farwell  air-cooled  engine  is 
used. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  Carl  Bates  bi-plane  ; it  has  a front  horizontal 
and  a rear  vertical  rudder,  and  equilibrium  is  maintained  by  two  movable 
surfaces  which  extend  beyond  the  lateral  portions  of  the  main  planes, 
are  placed  in  the  central  line  of  resistance,  and  have  a total  area  of  fifty 
square  feet.  The  main  surfaces  are  five  feet  by  eighteen  feet  only,  and 
are  spaced  five  feet  apart,  being  fashioned  of  spruce  frames  covered  with 
oiled  cambric.  All  the  struts,  braces  and  exposed  beams  are  fish-shaped 
in  cross  section.  The  total  bearing  surface  is  260  square  feet,  the  front 
horizontal  rudder  is  three  feet  by  ten  feet,  the  rear  vertical  rudder 
two  and  a-half  feet  by  five  feet,  and  a single  cast  aluminium  propeller 
is  fitted  to  the  rear  and  chain-driven  by  a ten  horse-power,  air-cooled 
two  cylinder  Bates  motor  that  works  at  a thousand  revolutions  a minute, 
weighs  about  110  lbs.,  and  is  centrally  situated  in  front  of  the  operator  ; 
the  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus,  with  aeronaut  and  fuel,  being  550  lbs., 
so  that  55  lbs.  per  horse-power  is  lifted.  The  machine  is  self -starting 
and  is  mounted  on  three  cycle  wheels. 

Among  other  American  machines  is  the  Rinek,  which  is  practically 
a copy  of  the  Voisin  bi-plane  save  that  the  wings  are  covered  with 
rubbered  silk-cloth,  while  movable  tips  are  attached  to  the  extremities 
of  the  main  planes  and  so  connected  that  they  can  be  operated  either 
in  conjunction  with  or  independently  of  the  vertical  rudder,  the  aim 
being  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  angle  of  either  the  right  or  left 
side  of  the  machine.  The  propeller  is  of  rather  unusual  design,  and  is 
made  of  combined  aluminium  sheeting  and  steel.  From  all  these 
particulars  it  will  be  gathered  that  American  practice,  as  distinct  from 
the  Wright  system,  is  not  in  the  main  original. 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  on  French  bi-planes  in  that  the  Voisin 
type  has  been  rendered  familiar  throughout  the  world  by  the  performance 
of  Farman,  Moore-Brabazon  and  others  ; but  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary success  that  has  been  achieved  with  certain  monoplanes, 
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which  are  in  a manner  almost  peculiar  to  France,  mention  should  be 
made  of  a few  types.  By  far  the  most  notable  are  the  Esnault-Pelterie, 
the  Antoinette,  and  the  Bleriot  machines.  M.  Esnault-Pelterie  is  entirely 
original,  his  machine  resembling  a bird  more  closely  than  any  other  make 
save,  perhaps,  the  Weiss.  It  has  a single  surface,  the  chief  peculiarity  being 
the  form  of  construction  employed  to  render  the  wings  rigid  without  the 
use  of  the  usual  number  of  piano-wire  stays,  the  latter  having  been  found 
greatly  to  hinder  forward  travel.  Furthermore,  each  wing  of  this  bird- 
like apparatus  can  be  warped  independently  of  the  other,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  turn  in  as  small  a space  with  it  as  with  a Wright  machine. 
Like  all  single-surface  machines  with  which  actual  flights  are  known  to 
have  been  made  repeatedly,  it  is  drawn  along  behind  a frontally  situated 
screw.  Though  theoretically  wrong,  this  arrangement  is  found  to  be 
quite  surprisingly  efiicient  in  the  case  of  many  monoplanes,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  fastest  travelling  types  of  heavier-than-air  machines 
for  many  years  to  come.  A twenty-flve  horse-power,  seven-cylinder 
R.E.P.  motor  is  used. 

M.  Bleriot  has  also  built  some  extraordinarily  successful  monoplanes, 
each  drawn  by  a forward  centrally  situated  screw  ; but  in  his  system  it 
is  necessary  to  use  piano  wires  to  a greater  extent.  He  also  employs 
wing-twisting  arrangements  for  his  monoplanes,  which  are  exceedingly 
speedy  machines,  the  workmanship  on  them  being  equal  in  ingenuity 
to  that  of  the  Antoinette  monoplane,  on  which  Mr.  Hubert  Latham 
has  been  making  sensational  flights,  and  even  carr3dng  a passenger.  The 
work  on  these  two  types  of  machines  puts  one  in  mind  of  specimens  of 
the  watchmakers’  craft,  so  extremely  dehcate  is  it.  These  monoplanes 
do  not  rise  off  the  ground  at  much  lower  speeds  than  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  occasionally  travel  in  mid-air  at  close  on  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
The  Antoinette  has  a much  bigger  propeller  than  the  usual  French  aero- 
plane, the  screw  being  about  six  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  making 
1,100  revolutions  a minute.  When  ready  for  flight  the  total  weight  is 
520  kilogrammes,  a fifty  horse-power  motor  being  used.  The  total 
sustaining  surface  is  about  thirty-three  square  yards,  and  the  fl3nng  angle 
six  degrees,  the  wings  being  set  slantwise  to  the  body  of  the  machine, 
otherwise  at  what  is  termed  a dihedral  angle,  hence  the  seeming  depth 
of  the  machine  when  viewed  in  passage  from  either  side.  The  arrange- 
ments of  springs,  levers  and  rollers  for  taking  up  landing  shocks  are  of 
exceeding  ingenuity  in  the  case  of  this  machine. 

In  the  Tatin  monoplane  the  inventor  believes  in  producing  the 
characteristic  curve  of  a bird’s  feathers  in  flight,  the  wings  being  slightly 
concave  on  the  upper  surface,  and  having  each  a total  span  of  forty-two 
feet,  the  superficial  wing  area  being  twenty-five  square  metres.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Bleriot  machines,  a rear  horizontally  rocking  tail  is 
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furnished  for  assisting  the  balance.  In  this  machine,  however,  the 
propeller  is  at  the  rear  end  of  the  body.  M.  Santos  Dumont’s  small 
monoplane  has  two  wings  set  at  a slight  dihedral  angle  at  the  end  of 
a long  bamboo  pole  stretching  behind  the  main  surfaces,  and  is  furnished 
with  a combination  horizontal  and  vertical  rudder  with  a skid  extending 
to  the  ground  in  front  of  the  tail.  It  is  carried  along  by  a tractor  screw. 

Among  French  bi-planes  with  which  some  degree  of  success  has  been 
achieved  are  the  Gasnier  machine,  which  is  not  very  original  in  design, 
and  the  Goupy  bi-plane. 

In  Germany  there  is  the  Zipfel  aeroplane,  which  is  very  much  of  the 
Voisin  t}rpe,  and  though  sundry  other  machines,  all  much  of  the  same 
sort,  have  been  produced  more  or  less  privately,  no  notable  degree  of 
success  has  attended  them  so  far.  In  Italy  attention  seems  chiefly 
to  be  centred  on  dirigible  balloons,  the  flrst  heavier- than-air  flying 
machine  with  which  experiments  were  actually  made  being  the  Faccioli 
tri-plane.  Experiments  with  this  machine  on  the  camping  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Turin  on  January  4th  were  not  attended  by  any  notable 
degree  of  success.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  Spain  to  promote 
aeronautics,  but  a Wright  machine  has  been  bought  by  the  Government. 
The  Russian  Government  has  ordered  ten  Wright  aeroplanes,  and  is 
training  a number  of  men  in  a very  elaborate  technical  institute  ; but 
while  a great  deal  of  study  is  going  on,  nothing  is  known  of  practical 
results. 

In  Britain  quite  a number  of  good  independent  efforts  are  being  made. 
For  example,  on  the  Lea  marshes,  Mr.  A.  V.  Roe  has  made  several  flights 
with  a three-decker,  or  tri-plane,  of  small  proportions,  original  and 
simple  in  design,  the  degree  of  efficiency  being  somewhat  notable  in 
that  he  has  only  had  six  horse-power  available.  In  this  machine  the 
three  main  surfaces  are  slightly  in  front  of  the  aviator’s  seat,  while 
behind  him  are  two  tail-planes.  At  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  on  the  Aero 
Club’s  grounds,  there  are,  in  addition  to  a couple  of  Voisin  bi-planes 
(including  the  one  with  which  Mr.  J.  T.  C.  Moore-Brabazon  has  made 
several  fine  flights  in  this  country),  half-a-dozen  Wright  machines  in 
process  of  building,  as  well  as  the  completed  Short  bi-plane  of  original 
design,  with  flexible  rearward  extensions  at  either  extremity  of  the 
main  plane.  The  last-named  apparatus  is  being  experimented  with  by 
Mr.  Frank  McLean.  In  East  Anglia  Mr.  Howard  Wright’s  bi-plane 'is 
also  being  put  to  practical  test.  It  is  the  machine  that  was  shown  at 
Olympia,  and  does  not  embody  any  very  original  features  save  as  regards 
an  unusual  type  of  propeller.  Particulars  of  Lieutenant  Dunne’s  flying 
machine,  which  was  the  subject  of  some  sensational  announcements 
a few  weeks  ago,  are  being  kept  secret  at  his  request,  but  it  is  stated  in 
well-informed  aeronautical  circles  tha.t  it  has  not  yet  answered^ 
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expectations  in  sundry  respects.  There  is  talk  of  trying  some  flying 
machines  at  the  Aeronautical  Society’s  Grounds  at  Dagenham,  while, 
when  analysed,  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  performances  of  the 
remodelled.  British  army  bi-plane  are  highly  creditable  as  physical  feats, 
though  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  machine  is  in  any  true  sense  original. 

Overseas,  Canada  is  the  British  territory  where  the  most  notable 
progress  is  being  made,  by  far  the  most  practical  machine  being  the 
“ Silver  Dart,”  designed  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  invented 
the  telephone,  and  handled  by  Messrs.  McCurdy  and  Baldwin.  It  has 
a fifty  horse-power  eight  cyhnder  Curtiss  motor,  that  drives  a ten-bladed 
wooden  propeller  situated  in  the  rear.  The  total  area  of  the  supporting 
surfaces  is  240  square  feet,  while  the  weight  of  the  machine  is  made  up 
as  follows  : Aeroplane  (exclusive  of  engine  and  accessories),  345  lbs.  ; 
motor,  propeller,  and  countershaft,  201  lbs.;  radiator,  15  lbs. ; water 
for  cooler,  30  lbs.  ; petrol  tank  and  petrol  supply,  together  with 
lubricating  oil,  110  lbs.  ; and  aviator,  estimated  at  150  lbs.  The  rudder 
is  four  feet  high  by  two  feet  deep  ; it  is  situated  eleven  feet  in  the  rear, 
supported  by  four  hinged  bamboos,  and  operated  by  a small  wire  cable 
connected  with  the  steering  wheel.  The  front  elevator  planes,  twelve 
feet  long  and  two  feet  four  inches  wide,  are  placed  only  two  feet  six  inches 
apart.  The  main  planes  measure  six  feet  from  front  to  back  and  are 
spaced  six  feet  apart,  but  they  taper  somewhat  towards  their  extremities, 
where  the  fore-to-aft  measurement  is  only  four  feet,  and  where  they  are 
spaced  four  feet  apart.  The  ribs  of  the  planes  have  a single  curvature 
form. 

Dr.  Graham  Bell’s  other  machine,  “ Cygnet  II,”  is  of  much  more 
comphcated  and  original  design,  but  experiments  with  it  have  not  yet 
been  attended  by  any  degree  of  practical  success.  It  has  3,690  tetrahedral 
winged  cells  that  make  a structure  having  a lateral  extension  of  sixteen 
metres  on  top  and  twelve  metres  on  the  bottom,  and  measuring  four 
metres  from  fore  to  aft ; the  weight,  including  aviator  and  motor,  being 
950  lbs. 

The  foregoing  remarks  furnish  a mere  indication  of  the  features  of 
some  of  the  more  practical  types  of  flying  machines  in  use  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  them  is  that  practical 
flight  may  be  achieved  in  a variety  of  ways,  for  at  present  no  one  type  has 
established  any  distinct  superiority  over  others  when  every  point  of 
view  is  considered.  In  regard  to  aeroplanes,  single-deck  machines  have 
proved  the  speediest  and  lightest,  while  double-deckers  would  appear  to 
be  the  more  serviceable  ; but  three-tier  machines  have  not  yet  been 
tried  on  a sufficiently  varied  and  extensive  scale.  There  are  reasons  to 
suppose  that  when  we  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently  to  use  very 
big  machines  something  very  notable  may  be  evolved  in  connection  with 
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three-deckers.  So  far  the  most  originality  appears  to  have  been 
displayed  in  France,  for,  apart  from  the  Wright  machines,  in  America 
the  copying  process  is  too  much  in  evidence.  It  must  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  in  this  country  there  are  a number  of  private  experimenters 
who  are  working  in  secret,  and  who  have  achieved  flights,  some  of  them 
having  actually  flown  under  power  as  long  as  two  years  ago.  The  great 
difiiculty  in  this  connection  is  to  get  evidence,  for  such  individuals  seem 
extremely  jealous  of  letting  anything  leak  out  concerning  their  achieve- 
ments or  ideas.  For  example,  there  are  quite  a number  of  the  members  of 
the  Aeronautical  Society  who  are  working  on  these  lines.  Once  flights  wdth 
accepted  types  of  machines  become  common  in  this  country  doubtless 
such  shy  folk  will  come  forward  of  their  own  accord,  when  the  public 
will  certainly  be  surprised  alike  at  the  ingenuity,  the  amount  of  money 
and  the  patience  that  have  been  .expended -in -]^this  country  I for  some 
years  past  in  the  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem  of  human  flight. 

As  to  the  British  Government,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  will  need  a 
deal  of  urging  to  keep  Britain  abreast  of  the  times  as  regards 
aeronautical  equipment.  The  most  talked  of  step  it  has  taken  so  far 
has  been  to  establish  a Committee,  which  is  not  likely  to  result  in 
expediting  the  process  of  equipment  in  aerial  machines,  for  apparently 
a great  part  of  its  occasional  labours  will  consist  in  suggesting  what 
should  not  be  gone  on  with.  If  we  are  to  wait  until  the  ideal  thing  is 
forthcoming  we  may  as  well  give  up  any  idea  of  taking  that  position 
as  a nation  in  regard  to  aerial  locomotion  for  purposes  of  offence  and 
defence  which  it  is  essential  we  should  have  if  the  safety  of  these  islands 
is  to  be  preserved.  There  are  several  machines  of  the  light er-than-air 
sort  which  we  ought  to  have  at  our  disposal,  because  they  have  proved 
themselves  quite  practical  for  a variety  of  uses  under  a reasonably  wide 
range  of  conditions,  such  as  a dirigible  of  the  medium  proportions  of 
the  Clement-Bayard.  At  the  moment  it  does  not  seem  essential  to 
build  an3Tthing  on  the  giant  lines  of  the  Zeppelin  aircraft.  But  the 
exigencies  of  space  render  it  impossible  to  begin  now  adequately  to 
discuss  what  Britain  should  do  to  possess  herself  of  a suitable  aerial 
fleet. 


Editorial  Note. — For  views  of  other  dirigible  balloons  and  aeroplanes  than  are  shown 
in  illustration  of  the  above  article,  readers  are  referred  to  Mr.  Eric  Stuart  Bruce’s  article 
on  “ Dirigible  Balloons  ” in  the  January  number,  and  Sir  Hiram  Maxim’s  article  on  “ The 
Evolution  of  the  Modern  Aeroplane  ” in  the  April  number  of  Travel  and  Exploration. 
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Life  on  an  East  African  Farm. 

By  lord  HINDLIP. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  1905,  I landed  at  Mombasa  for  the  third 
time,  accompanied  by  Lady  Hindlip,  whose  second  visit  it  was  to  the 
country.  In  October  of  the  previous  year  I had  succumbed  to  the 
attractions  of  the  country  and  satisfied  my  land  hunger  by  taking  up 
a block  at  Kishobo,  not  then  knowing  as  weU  as  I do  now  how  a 
Government  can  continue  to  hamper  the  development  of  a country.  My 
intentions  were  to  spend  a couple  of  weeks  or  so  on  my  land  and  then 
to  “ trek  off  ” into  territory  teeming  with  game,  which  was  calling  and  is 
calling  me  with  the  voice  of  one  that  must  be  obeyed.  Alas  ! “ L’homme 
propose,  Dieu  dispose,”  and  owing  to  the  state  of  my  property  the 
pilgrimage  to  my  Mecca  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  I had  to  settle 
down  to  “ fife  on  an  East  African  farm.” 

During  this  time  the  administration  was  muddling  through  a punitive 
expedition  against  the  Nandi  tribe  some  fifty  miles  from  my  land,  totally 
disregarding  the  safety  of  settlers  on  the  outskirts  of  their  immediate 
sphere  of  operations.  One  day  while  I was  at  Njoro  Railway  Station, 
some  four  miles  from  my  “ camp,”  a small  party  of  Somalis  was  seen 
coming  in  carrying  a large  bundle.  The  bundle  on  closer  inspection 
turned  out  to  be  an  unfortunate  Somah  who  had  been  speared  in  the 
morning,  apparently  by  Nandi,  some  five  miles  away.  The  poor  fellow 
was  full  of  holes,  and  great  excitement  naturally  ensued  among  the  few 
people  at  the  station.  An  Indian  policeman,  suddenly  disturbed  from 
slumber  or  ilhcit  gambhng,  waxed  important,  seized  his  rifie  and  turban, 
and  was  later  on  found  marching  boldly  round  and  round  the  corpse 
like  a Highland  piper  playing  a dirge  over  his  chieftain’s  remains. 
Neither  the  station  master — an  Indian,  who  also  acted  as  telegraph 
operator — nor  the  pohceman  apparently  had  authority  to  “ tickle  the 
wire,”  so  I had  to  waste  some  money  myself.  Three  days  after  this  Lady 
Delamere’s  house,  at  that  time  uninhabited,  was  ransacked,  and  then 
a few  days  later,  when  the  offenders  had  got  clear  away,  a small  patrol 
of  police  wearily  “ marched  up  the  hiU  and  marched  down  again,” 
affording  a perfect  example  of  wasted  time  and  energy. 

Early  in  November  we  inspanned  some  oxen  to  a Studebaker  waggon, 
which  I had  imported  from  America,  and  trekked  off  a couple  of  days  to 
Lord  Delamere’s  sheep  run  at  Soysambu.  Here  I thought  I would  have 
a try  for  an  eland,  there  being  a few  in  the  locahty,  and  one  morning 
jokingly  told  D.  I would  drive  one  into  his  camp.  I started  off  riding 
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an  imported  Indian  country-bred  pony,  with  a Somali  (an  old  friend, 
Sethad  Hassan)  on  a Somali  pony.  We  found  our  herd  of  eland  and 
proceeded  to  cut  out  the  best  bull.  Sethad  soon  came  to  grief,  but  in 
a short  time  I had  ridden  down  the  eland  almost  to  a standstill.  He 
was  not  a good  bull  and  I determined  to  drive  him  home,  which  I did 
with  but  little  difficulty.  I herded  him  up  to  within  a few  hundred  yards 
of  D.’s  huts,  where  D.,  Lady  Hindlip  and  myseh  decided  to  let  him  go, 
as  we  thought  him  hardly  good  enough  to  kill  and  much  too  big  to  try 
to  tame.  The  poor  brute  walked  slowly  off,  and,  much  to  my  sorrow, 
after  going  a couple  of  hundred  yards  fell  down  dead,  the  result  of 
exhaustion. 

One  evening  D.  drove  us  up  in  a small  American  buck-board  to  look 
at  some  cattle.  On  the  way  back,  when  it  was  rapidly  getting  dusk, 
we  spied  a Uoness  close  by  in  some  grass.  She  was  peacefully  disposed, 
but  our  mules  had  smelt  her  and  bolted.  Why  we  were  not  overturned 
a dozen  times  is  a mystery,  also  how  we  remained  in  the  cart ; but  we  did, 
and  beat  the  record  to  camp. 

It  was  at  this  time  advisable  to  have  armed  sentries  at  night  both  over 
our  own  camps  and  our  cattle  camps.  The  nerves  of  the  sentries  were 
not  of  the  best,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  numerous  attempts  on  our  cattle 
“ bomas,”*  the  Nandi  operations,  and  the  incident  of  the  unfortunate 
Somali.  Shortly  after  our  return  to  Kishobo  we  were  disturbed  early  one 
morning  by  a couple  of  shots,  and  later  heard  that  a sentry  had  fired  at 
something  and  had  killed  one  of  my  dogs.  They  fired  on  an  average  once 
every  three  weeks  at  hyaenas,  leopards,  or  cattle  thieves,  but  my  poor 
dog  was  the  only  thing,  so  far  as  I know,  that  was  ever  hit.  The 
conditions  of  transport  on  the  railway  were  also  a source  of  considerable 
trouble.  Such  insignificant  and  easily  overlooked  articles  as  barbed 
wire  and  corrugated  iron  sheeting  used  to  be  calmly  forgotten  by  the 
guards  and  carried  past  Njoro  to  Kisumu,  the  terminus,  whence  they 
would  come  back  only  when  we  were  tired  of  waiting  for  them. 

On  December  16th,  having  installed  a new  manager  and  got  things 
into  a shape  which  warranted  my  taking  a short  holiday.  Lady  Hindlip 
and  I,  with  a friend.  Lady  A.,  started  on  a short  “ safari.”!  Our  route 
lay  past  Nakuru  and  then  north  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Laikipia 
Plateau,  where  I had  hopes  of  finding  elephant.  I was  not  to  be 
disappointed,  for  on  the  second  day’s  march  from  Nakuru  a solitary  bull 
suddenly  came  into  view,  and  I disappeared  in  pursuit.  My  quarry 
did  not  wait,  however,  exactly  where  he  should  have  done,  and  I began  to 
fear  he  had  “ trekked.”  But  no,  I suddenly  saw  two  elephants,  one  facing 
me  at  a distance  of  about  eighty  yards,  the  other  farther  off.  There  was 
little  chance  of  getting  closer,  so  I let  drive  with  my  .450  cordite  at  the 

* Boma  = stockade.  f Safari  = caravan ; also  tour  or  journey. 
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nearer  one,  aiming  at  the  top  of  his  trunk,  and  letting  him  have  the  second 
barrel  as  he  turned  to  bolt.  On  we  went  and  shortly  found  him  very  sick 
trying  to  reach  some  thick  bush  ; but  his  checks  were  in,  and  I had  no 
trouble  in  finishing  him.  One  of  his  tusks  I found  had  been  broken 
some  time  before,  but  the  pair  weighed  roughly  50  and  43  lbs.  respectively. 

Thirsting  for  more  blood  I started  with  my  Somalis  after  the  other 
elephant.  He  had  rejoined  the  herd  to  which  both  animals  belonged, 
and  which  we  soon  located.  For  a short  time  it  looked  as  though  we 
should  be  surrounded,  but  the  great  beasts  strung  out,  and  I followed 
the  best  of  them.  The  country  was  fairly  open,  and  they  were  making 
up  the  side  of  the  foothills.  I got  fairly  close — within  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  yards — and  again  had  practically  no  trouble,  the  heavy  rifie  doing 
its  work  with  the  shoulder  shot  as  it  ought.  To  have  bagged  two 
elephants  within  forty  miles  of  my  own  ranch  was  good  enough  for  me, 
and  the  remainder  were  allowed  to  “ gang  their  ain  gait  ” unmolested. 
The  second  elephant  had  good  average  tusks,  very  even  and  symmetrical, 
weighing  roughly  78  and  75  lbs. 

Naturally  next  day  I did  not  move  camp,  but  as  I wanted  fresh  meat 
for  ourselves  I went  out  to  try  and  kill  a hartebeeste.  We  had  on  a 
previous  occasion  in  Africa  been  reduced  to  eating  elephant’s  trunk,  and 
as  this  practically  resolved  itself  into  chewing  gristle  we  had  no  great 
desire  to  repeat  the  exercise.  While  I was  out  with  one  Somafi,  the 
majority  of  the  men  being  away  cutting  out  the  ivory  of  the  elephants 
killed  on  the  previous  day.  Lady  Hindlip  saw  two  big  bull  elephants 
feeding  peacefully  rather  less  than  half-a-mile  off,  tearing  down  small 
shrubs  and  trees  on  their  way,  but  paying  no  heed  to  the  camp. 

Two  more  days’  march  took  me  to  a camp  beyond  Lake  Solai,  where 
I had  hopes  of  finding  buffalo  and  where  we  spent  Christmas,  1905. 
Not  finding  any  very  fresh  buffalo  tracks,  we  soon  retraced  our  steps 
towards  Nakuru.  The  country  round  Lake  Solai  was  at  this  time 
infested  with  rhinoceri,  their  numbers  being  almost  as  great  as  in  the 
Baringo  district  six  years  ago.  One  morning,  before  I had  gone  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  camp,  a cow  rhino  started  up  close  to  the  track  and 
blundered  right  into  us.  I was  riding  and  had  no  rifle,  so  told  my  Somalis 
to  shoot,  which  one  of  them  did.  Jumping  off  I snatched  another  rifle 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  finished  the  headlong  career  of  the  animal 
when  within  only  a very  few  yards  of  us.  Here  was  an  instance  of 
killing  being  a necessity.  She  had  a poor  horn,  and  shooting  rhino  was 
not  what  I was  out  for,  but  the  alternative  was  someone  being  hurt. 

Another  day,  when  on  the  march,  I had  galloped  ahead  of  the  safari 
with  my  dogs  after  a jackal,  and  looking  round  saw  two  rhino  tearing 
down  a slope  half  way  between  myself  and  the  safari  with  the  two  ladies. 
I had  given  strict  orders  that  a couple  of  Somalis,  one  with  a heavy  rifle. 
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were  always  to  stay  with  the  safari,  but  to  my  anger  and  horror  I saw 
that  both  my  heavy  rifles  were  following  not  far  behind  me,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  back  to  the  safari  ahead  of  the  brutes  dashing 
dov/n  upon  it.  Galloping  back  to  the  boys  with  the  rifles,  I jumped  off, 
not  knoAving  what  to  do.  The  distance  from  Lady  Hindlip  and  Lady  A. 
to  myself  was  some  eighty  yards,  with  the  rhino  careering  along  between. 
Not  only  was  the  caravan  in  the  line  of  Are,  but  if  I had  fired  and  wounded 
one  of  the  animals,  both  would  possibly  have  charged  the  ladies.  I 
trusted  to  luck  and  the  blindness  of  the  rhino  and  did  nothing. 
Fortunately  no  one  else  did  anything,  and  no  porters  bolted,  neither 
did  the  ponies.  On  went  the  rWo,  disappeared  into  the  bush  on  one 
side  of  the  safari,  and  an  unpleasant  moment  was  over. 

A rhinoceros  when  unwounded  generally  charges  blindly  in  the 
direction  of  what  it  smells,  if  the  scent  is  offensive  or  strikes  the  rhino’s 
instinct  as  dangerous.  Anyone  who  is  in  the  path  has  either  to  “ quit  ” 
or  await  the  charge  and  kill  or  be  killed.  But  if  you  are  not  either  in 
the  hne  of  the  headlong  senseless  flight  or  close  to  it,  and  are  not  seen, 
the  probability  is  that  nothing  happens.  If,  however,  a rhino  is  wounded, 
it  can  on  occasions  hunt  a man  quite  as  prettily  as  a terrier  can  a rat. 

We  got  back  to  Kishobo  on  December  29th,  and  left  again  on  the 
31st  to  inspect  a block  of  land  I had  bought  on  the  edge  of  the  Sotik 
country.  The  track  led  through  the  Mau  Forest,  behind  Kishobo, 
silent  save  for  an  occasional  bird  or  chattering  monkey,  and  wonderfully 
impressive  in  its  silence.  Now  and  again  we  would  emerge  for  a moment 
into  a clearing  and  then  dive  once  more  into  the  depths  of  the  timber. 

I had  not  gone  very  far,  perhaps  ten  miles  or  so,  when  I noticed  blood 
stains  still  wet  on  the  leaves  and  grass,  and  on  examining  the  ground 
saw  fresh  buffalo  spoor.  Following  this  up,  I found  the  spoor  increased 
and  was  very  fresh.  After  some  little  time  tracking  through  the  forest 
the  trail  led  into  an  open  clearing,  and  here  the  spoor  divided  and  the 
blood  stains  were  explained  ; two  bulls  had  evidently  been  fighting, 
and  one  had  been  driven  away.  For  a few  minutes  we  were  at  a loss, 
but  casting  boldly  forward  I was  rewarded  by  seeing  a fine  bull  quietly 
grazing  out  in  the  open,  but  slowly  nearing  the  confines  of  the  forest. 

Taking  full  advantage  of  any  cover  afforded  by  folds  in  the  ground, 
we  soon  got  within  crawling  distance  and  then  within  easy  range.  I 
aimed  for  the  shoulder,  and  as  he  plunged  madly  on  let  drive  with  the 
other  barrel.  Of  course  one  of  the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable 
patches  of  bush  for  miles  around  must  lie  in  his  path,  and  he  took  full 
advantage  of  the  cover.  See  him  I could  not,  skirmish  round  as  I would, 
and  I was  forced  into  a frontal  attack.  My  advance  was  met  with  a 
belloAv  and  a rush  ; an  enormous  head  appeared  through  the  bush,  and 
a .450  bullet  promptly  crashed  into  it.  My  aim,  however,  had  been  too 
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low,  and  the  opposing  forces  retired.  The  end  came  eventually  after 
some  difficulty,  and  a forty-six  inch  very  old  bull  was  mine. 

My  first  shot  had,  though  unfortunately  I did  not  know.dt,  broken 
his  shoulder,  or  matters  would  have  been  even  more  exciting.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  flesh  of  this  patriarch  of  the  forest  was  excellent 
and  as  good  beef  as  I have  ever  eaten. 

The  nights  in  the  forest  clearings  at  the  high  altitude  were  bitterly 
cold  but  glorious,  as  were  the  clearings  themselves  with  their  gorgeous 
surroundings  of  green.  One  of  these  clearings  will  ever  be  in  my  memory 
as  a thing  of  beauty  where  beauty  was  perhaps  unexpected.  Imagine 
an  open  space  of  possibly  one  thousand  acres,  surrounded  by  forest 
where  giant  junipers,  covered  with  greybeard  moss  waving  mournfully 
in  the  wind,  reared  their  heads  aloft  amid  patches  of  picturesque  bamboos. 
Through  the  centre  a clear  silvery  mountain  stream  wended  its  way.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  red  and  white  everlastings,  and  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  grasses  were  white  with  rime,  the  colouring  and  general 
effect  made  up  a glorious  scene  such  as  I,  at  any  rate,  never  expected  to 
see  in  Africa. 

During  my  inspection  of  the  block  of  land  I set  out  to  see,  I made 
friends  with  some  of  the  W’androbo,  or  forest  people,  hving  near,  one 
of  whose  chiefs  had  made  blood  brotherhood  with  my  then  manager, 
a New  Zealander  and  a splendid  type  of  pioneer.  Some  of  these  people 
afterwards  visited  us  at  Kishobo,  where  we  organised  an  archery  match 
among  them  at  which  they  displayed  but  moderate  skill,  owing  perhaps 
to  their  reluctance  to  use  their  best  arrows. 

These  primitive  children  of  nature,  untouched  and  undefiled  by 
civilisation,  were  immensely  impressed  by  a gramophone.  Their  first 
question  after  regaining  their  composure  was,  “ Why  does  it  not  talk  in 
our  language  ? ” to  which  I replied  that  it  had  not  been  long  enough 
in  the  country.  Then  they  remarked  that  “ it  is  no  use  steahng  anything 
here,  because  that  thing  will  teU  about  us,”  and  on  this  point  I did  not 
attempt  to  undeceive  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  January  a lion  had  been  seen  on  several  occasions 
both  by  an  Australian,  who  had  been  putting  up  some  fencing  for  me, 
and  also  by  my  Sikh  in  charge  of  the  horses  and  imported  stock.  I 
determined  to  have  a try  to  annex  this  vagrant  and  started  early  one 
morning  to  hunt  him  up,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  Leo.  Just  when 
I was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  quest  a cock  ostrich  appeared,  which 
I immediately  chased  and  eventually  shot.  Meanwhile  my  Somahs  had 
found  the  nest  with  five  young  ostriches,  so  leaving  them  I rode  back 
towards  the  plough  land  to  get  some  more  boys  who  were  at  work  there 
to  come  and  carry  the  chicks. 

I had  gone  nearly  half-a-mile  when  I saw  something  disappearing 
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over  a rise  in  the  ground.  Trotting  up,  thinking  it  might  be  one  of  the 
wart  hogs,  against  which  I waged  war,  I could  see  nothing.  Going  slowly 
on  I noticed  something  yellowish  in  the  long  grass  under  a thorn  tree, 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  yards  away,  and  thought  it  was  a reed- 
buck,  but  looking  again  I saw  the  reed-buck  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a lion.  I was  carrying  a small  bore  magazine  rifle,  and  turning 
my  pony^to  have  a shot  from  short  range  I almost  trod  on  a second  lion. 
To  be  on  a restive  pony  between  two  of  these  great  cats,  with  the 
probability  of  more  around,  did  not  seem  very  desirable,  and  I galloped 
out  of  reach  to  call  my  boys.  Drawing  their  attention  took  some  time, 
and  when  I eventually  got  a heavy  rifle  the  lions  had  disappeared  into 
space,  and  though  I scoured  the  surrounding  country  I could  not  get  on 
to  them  again.  How  they  crept  away  even  in  the  long  grass  without  my 
seeing  them  remains  a mystery.  I called  myself  unpolite  names  and 
also  anathematized  the  deafness  of  my  boys,  but  that  did  not  discover 
what  I had  lost,  and  I never  found  lions  again. 

During  the  same  month  we  held  qur  flrst  “ branding,”  and  I expected 
a warmish  time,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  bullocks  we  had 
practically  no  trouble.  Our  egg  supply  at  flrst  was  most  unsatisfactory, 
but  suspicions  were  aroused  and  a few  chickens  of  the  same  breed  as 
mine  appeared  in  an  astonishing  manner  among  Indian  storekeepers  at 
Njoro  and  Nakuru,  where  eggs  also  seemed  to  be  not  unknown.  I then 
adopted  a new  method  to  induce  my  hens  to  lay,  the  treatment  being 
administered,  however,  to  the  chicken  boy  instead  of  to  the  hens.  The 
result  was  marvellous,  my  supply  of  eggs  increasing  in  a miraculous 
manner. 

Time  passed  quickly,  too  quickly  in  fact.  No  day  was  without  interest, 
no  day  was  marked  by  the  monotonous  routine  of  life  in  a civilized  land. 
Something  was  being  done,  possibly  in  a wrong  way,  but  something, 
if  only  an  inflnitesimal  something,  was  being  done  towards  developing 
the  claim  pegged  out  by  our  Empire-builders  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
Settlement  was  being  made  in  face  of  tremendous  odds,  and  one  felt  that 
whether  one’s  own  unappreciated  efforts  were  or  were  not  to  be  flnancially 
successful,  one  was  in  a puny  fashion  assisting  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
yet  another  support  to  the  British  Empire. 

Even  the  ordinary  routine  was  not  always  unexciting.  I returned 
from  Nakuru  one  morning  and  found  that  the  previous  night  two  boys 
had  differed  over  some  skimmed  milk.  One  fought  with  a bottle,  the 
other  with  a knobkerrie,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  the  worst  of  the 
argument  required  some  seventeen  stitches  and  a spell  in  hospital. 

Cattle  sales  by  auction  were  opportunities  for  gatherings  of  settlers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  for  the  free  and  vigorous  discussion 
of  questions  affecting  our  own  interests  and  the  development  of  the 
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country  generally.  As  a rule  I am  afraid  the  administration  came  in 
for  a good  deal  of  abuse  ! Bidding  at  the  sales  was  generally  keen  and 
I was  often  astonished  at  the  good  prices  which  were  obtained,  having 
regard  to  the  supposed  scarcity  of  money  among  us.  Trading  in  cattle 
and  sheep  was  a profitable  form  of  speculation.  Cattle  used  to  be  driven 
up  to  the  country  of  a tribe  known  to  possess  large  numbers  of  sheep  and 
anxious  to  exchange  them  for  cattle  ; these  sheep,  chiefly  wethers, 
would  be  driven  do^vn  and  sold  to  butchers  and  any  settler  who  wanted 
them.  I had  concluded  a fairly  profitable  transaction  in  this  form  of 
trading  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  on  applying  for  leave  to 
send  up  more  cattle  that  permission  was  curtly  refused.  How  this  refusal 
was  circumvented  by  a simple  expedient,  and  the  second  transaction  made 
even  more  profitable  than  the  first,  is  a story  I may  perhaps  tell  another 
time. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  annoyances  which  loomed  large  at  the 
time,  but  looking  back  I can  safely  recommend  life  on  a farm  in  the 
highlands  of  British  East  Africa  to  those  with  sufiicient  capital  who 
desire  pleasant,  healthful,  and  ever-varying  occupation  away  from  the 
artificial  conditions  of  modern  life  at  home. 
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Life  in  a Mexican  Mining  Camp. 

By  F.  L.  BENSUSAN. 

Experiences  in  mining  centres  the  world  over — West  Africa,  South 
Africa,  Colorado  and  the  extreme  southern  States  of  the  American 
Union — had  left  me  comparatively  indifferent  as  to  the  location  of  the 
next  mine  that  applied  for  my  services.  When  a summons  came  to 
take  the  position  of  engineer  on  a large  and  prosperous  undertaking 
in  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  I set  out  with  hopes  of  gaining  fresh 
experience  of  men  and  things — the  experience  that  goes  so  far  to  atone 
for  the  occasional  tedium  of  the  work. 

Mexico  I knew  already  as  a country  full  of  beauty  and  interest.  Its 
people,  with  their  pleasant  manners  and  gaily  coloured  clothing,  are  true 
children  of  the  sun.  The  farther  one  goes  from  the  railroad,  now  creeping 
slowly  into  virgin  territory,  the  more  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  aspects 
of  life  that  have  never  received  the  serious  attention  of  the  Western 
World.  The  camp  to  which  I was  summoned  lies  about  five  thousand 
feet  high  among  the  mountains,  and  was  then  six  days’  journey  from 
railhead.  I found  that  the  only  road  consisted  of  a narrow  path  or 
trail,  worn  down  by  the  feet  of  thousands  of  pack  animals,  and  made 
here  and  there  by  excavating  the  rock  along  the  side  of  precipitous 
mountains  or  cutting  a path  through  dense  forest. 

The  first  day  on  the  road  to  the  camp  was  spent  in  travelling  over 
a flat  plain  below  the  Sierra  Madre  range,  whose  heights  stood  up  under 
their  snow  caps  like  a vast  impassable  wall,  and  it  was  no  great 
consolation  to  learn  from  the  guide  that  the  camp  lay  many  miles  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  obstacle  before  us.  On  the  second  morning  we  rose 
at  the  summons  of  a wonderful  sunrise,  and  the  Mexicans  were  delighted 
to  hear  their  country  praised  as  we  sat  at  breakfast  by  the  side  of  the 
huge  camp  fire.  Our  guides  had  slept  by  the  fire  all  night,  rolled  up  in 
their  thick  native  blankets  (called  zerapes).  They  carried  on  a 
conversation  in  a mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian,  very  hard  to  follow  at 
first,  but  our  simple  needs  were  easily  satisfied  and  explained. 

Breakfast  finished,  we  started  off  towards  the  mountains,  followed 
by  a long  string  of  pack  mules  carrying  our  baggage,  cooking  utensils, 
and  tents.  As  soon  as  the  climb  began,  we  found  that  the  Mexican 
mules  had  not  belied  their  reputation  for  steadiness  and  stubbornness. 
The  fashion  in  which  they  climbed  over  rocks  that  no  English  horse 
would  face  would  astonish  any  European  beyond  the  area  of  the  crack 
cavalry  regiments  of  Middle  Europe ; at  the  same  time  they  maintained 
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their  own  pace,  which  neither  persuasion,  abuse,  nor  ill-treatment  would 
mend  or  alter.  That  there  were  travellers  on  the  same  trail  as  ourselves 
was  proved  when  we  came  to  the  luncheon  place,  a httle  clearing  by 
which  a stream  came  down  from  the  mountains.  Here  we  found  a 
smouldering  fire  which  was  soon  made  to  burn  up  brightly  and  boil  our 
coffee.  All  around  us  the  valleys  were  thickly  wooded  and  carpeted 
with  gorgeous  fiowers  ; flocks  of  parrots  flew  screaming  away  at  our 
approach  ; enormous  squirrels  darted  across  our  path,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  deer  to  be  seen  feeding  in  the  distance. 

Once  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  across  a cow  that  had  strayed 
from  its  ranch.  A Mexican  guide  immediately  produced  his  lasso  and 
had  the  animal  helpless  in  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  set  the  words 
down  ; and  she  was  then  milked  and  turned  adrift.  On  the  road  we 
passed  the  dead  bodies  of  mules  and  donkeys.  These  had  fallen  on  the 
trail,  legs  or  backs  having  given  way  under  the  heavy  burdens.  When 
this  happens  the  Mexicans  remove  the  pack  and  leave  the  poor  beasts  to 
die,  not  troubling  to  end  their  misery,  and  in  a very  httle  time  large 
numbers  of  buzzards  appear  as  if  by  magic  and  settle  down  by  the  side 
of  the  dying  animal.  As  soon  as  the  breath  has  gone  out  of  the  bodies, 
these  birds  peck  out  the  eyes,  and  then  devour  the  rest  of  the  animal  at 
their  leisure.  We  passed  flocks  of  buzzards  at  their  hideous  meal  on 
many  occasions,  and  they  would  look  up  at  us  in  silent  astonishment, 
presenting  a disgusting  sight,  their  beaks,  necks,  and  head  covered  with 
blood.  When  they  rose  and  flew  to  neighbouring  trees  they  looked  for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  were  drunk.  At  the  same  time  these  birds 
serve  a useful  purpose,  and  in  Mexico,  as  in  West  Africa,  it  is  illegal  to 
shoot  one  under  any  circumstances.  In  these  out-of-the-way  parts  of 
the  Mexican  highlands,  buzzards  congregate  round  the  burial  grounds, 
and  as  Mexicans  do  not  trouble  to  bury  their  dead  at  great  depth,  a really 
hungry  buzzard  never  hesitates  to  do  a little  excavating  on  his  own 
account.  Further  details  would  not  make  very  pleasant  reading.  As 
far  as  I am  concerned,  buzzards  have  been  useful  only  on  one  occasion. 
I had  hit  a deer  that  had  got  away  and  would  have  been  lost  had  I not 
seen  buzzards  falling  out  of  the  sky  towards  a far-distant  arroyo.  I 
went  off  to  that  valley  without  delay  and  found  my  quarry  at  its  last 
gasp,  with  the  ugly  birds  sitting  round  and  waiting  for  the  feast  that  never 
came  their  way  after  all. 

High  up  on  the  mountains  the  snow  reached  to  the  knees  of  our 
animals,  and  our  Mexicans  took  off  their  sandals  and  walked  barefooted, 
driving  the  pack  animals  in  front  of  them  in  order  to  tramp  out  a trail 
that  we  could  follow.  Happily  we  managed  to  descend  for  about  a mile 
before  the  darkness  fell  upon  us.  I used  the  last  words  advisedly  ; there 
is  no  twilight  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Down  in  the  valley  once  more  we 
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received  the  welcome  assurance  that  the  mining  camp  was  not  far 
away.  By  day  we  travelled  along  a stream  that  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  track.  There  were  rocks  on  either  side  of  us  covered  to  the  tops 
with  ferns  and  plants  and  curiously-shaped  trees  that  seemed  to  be 
alive  with  every  kind  of  brilhantly-coloured  bird,  the  humming  birds 
being  present  in  large  numbers.  The  glitter  of  their  plumage  in  the  sun 
is  something  that  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

When  we  pitched  our  tents  on  the  sixth  night  following  our  start  from 
the  railway  line  we  could  see  the  camp  in  the  distance.  The  sight  was 
a pleasant  one,  for  the  delay  brought  about  by  the  snow  had  reduced 
us  to  the  last  of  our  provisions.  Troubles  were  not  quite  at  an  end,  for 
the  river  between  us  and  the  camp  was  swollen  and  could  not  be  forded, 
so  we  were  hauled  across  in  a large  box  slung  on  a steel  cable.  But  “ all’s 
well  that  ends  well,”  and  when  we  dismounted  at  the  door  of  the  mining 
camp  hotel,  everybody  crowded  round  to  welcome  us,  and  there  was 
a great  demand  for  our  magazines  and  papers,  as  news  only  comes  into 
the  camp  with  the  bullion  escort.  I should  have  said  that  I was 
accompanied  to  the  camp  by  my  wife  and  four-year-old  girl,  who 
accomplished  a journey  that  no  white  child  and  only  one  woman  had 
previously  undertaken. 


II. 

The  population  of  the  camp  was  about  two  thousand,  including 
women  and  children.  With  the  exception  of  thirty  Americans  and 
fifty  Chinamen,  the  people  were  Mexicans  or  Indians.  The  mine  is 
rich  enough  to  support  this  huge  staff  and  pay  a substantial  dividend. 

The  most  curious  effect  of  the  creation  of  a modern  industry  upon  the 
surrounding  country  was  seen  in  the  absence  of  woodlands.  Elsewhere 
we  had  travelled  through  forests,  and  we  had  seen  a large  extent  of  forest 
lands  on  either  side  of  us.  Here  the  land  was  stripped  bare.  Hundreds 
of  Indians  had  been  felling  the  oaks  and  pines  and  cutting  the  small 
brushwood  for  several  years.  I had  had  some  previous  experience 
of  Mexicans,  and  knew  them  for  good-natured  lazy  fellows,  with  the 
disposition  of  children  so  long  as  they  are  sober.  Unfortunately,  when 
a Mexican  has  acquired  a little  money  he  immediately  buys  as  much  of 
the  native  drink  as  it  will  procure,  and  becomes  a reckless  and  dangerous 
man.  This  drink,  called  “ mescal,”  is  made  from  the  roots  of  a species 
of  cactus,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  woman  who  first  invented 
the  drink  has  been  made  a saint,  and  that  the  anniversary  of  her 
discovery  is  celebrated  in  the  mining  camps,  if  not  throughout  Mexico, 
by  drunken  orgies. 

The  story  of  routine  work  on  a great  gold  and  silver  mine  is  not  likely 
to  be  of  interest  to  people  who  are  not  engaged  in  mining,  so  I will  refer 
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only  to  some  of  the  more  exciting  incidents  that  I noted  down  as  they 
occurred.  I had  not  long  been  in  the  camp  when  the  Mexicans  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  give  a bull  fight.  There  was  one  gifted 
man  who  officiated  as  chief  diestro.  He  had  imbibed  just  enough  to  keep 
him  on  his  dignity  and  just  too  much  to  make  him  dignified,  and  some 
foolish  and  jealous  colleague  among  the  horsemen  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  his  condition.  So  he  attempted  to  lasso  him.  Just  sober 
enough  to  reahse  what  was  being  done  and  to  resent  the  outrage,  the 
diestro  at  once  ran  from  the  arena  to  seize  his  revolver,  and  returning 
with  it  fired  point  blank  at  the  unfortunate  jester.  Happily  his  aim 
was  nearly  as  bad  as  his  temper,  but  one  bullet  passed  through  the 
enemy’s  ankle  and  smashed  the  bone.  This  would  have  been  bad 
enough,  but  as  soon  as  the  large  audience  saw  that  there  was  a fight  in 
progress  it  promptly  poured  into  the  arena  and  took  sides.  Knives  and 
pistols  were  drawn,  but  the  trouble  was  quickly  ended  by  some  of  the 
district  mounted  police,  known  in  the  country  as  “ Rurales,”  who,  seeing 
that  the  situation  threatened  to  become  serious,  at  once  charged  the 
entire  crowd,  using  the  fiat  of  their  sabres,  restoring  order,  and  giving 
the  camp  doctor  quite  a good  job. 

These  Rurales,  or  Military  Mounted  Pohce  of  Mexico,  were  originally 
brigands  who  kept  the  country  in  a state  of  terror.  Porforio  Diaz, 
President  of  the  Repubhc,  was  for  some  years  at  his  wits’  ends  to  know 
how  to  treat  them.  They  defied  his  soldiers,  and  depleted  his  treasury. 
Suddenly  he  hit  upon  the  brilliant  idea  of  giving  them  a free  pardon, 
a smart  uniform,  and  a httle  pay,  in  return  for  the  work  of  poHcing  the 
country  districts,  then  impassable  owing  to  brigands  and  small  parties  of 
Indians.  The  plan  has  worked  well ; for  the  Rurales,  although  they  are 
blood-thirsty  and  fearless,  have  restored  order  in  the  country,  and 
happily  they  favour  summary  jurisdiction.  When  an  undesirable, 
charged  with  murder,  has  been  sent  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  for  trial  under  their  escort,  it  is  quite  usual  for  the  Rurales  to 
arrive  without  him.  They  explain  that  he  attempted  to  escape  and  was 
shot.  Nobody  troubles  much,  though  it  is  more  Hkely  that  the  man 
was  shot  because  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  look  after  him  on  a long 
journey.  In  fact  it  is  quite  a common  thing  for  a prisoner  who  has  to 
go  across  country  in  the  charge  of  the  mounted  police  to  pay  two  or 
three  of  his  relatives  or  friends  to  accompany  him.  This  spoils  the  game 
of  the  Rurales,  who  cannot  conveniently  shoot  the  prisoner  and  friends 
altogether  without  creating  something  approaching  a scandal  even  in 
Mexico. 

Civilization  has  not  spread  very  far  through  the  country.  At  the 
mining  camp  we  were  within  a couple  of  days’  journey  of  cave-dwellers 
who  had  never  known  any  other  homes  than  their  caves  in  the  mountain 
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sides.  They  support  themselves  by  growing  a little  corn,  keeping  a few 
goats,  and  hunting  deer.  Above  them  on  the  mountain  side  I saw  the 
remains  of  very  roughly-made  forts,  built  up  of  loose  rocks  and  stones, 
and  I was  told  that  these  were  what  remained  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Apache  Indians.  Nowadays  these  people  do  not  give  any  trouble, 
but  it  is  not  very  many  years  since  the  camp  was  wiped  out  entirely 
on  two  successive  occasions  by  Apache  Indians,  and  it  was  not  until 
recent  years  that  it  was  considered  safe  for  men  to  go  about  by  themselves. 
On  the  mine  where  I was  working,  men  have  been  scalped  and  mutilated 
almost  within  sight  of  their  friends. 

To  see  the  heavy  machinery,  all  of  which  had  been  brought  out  in 
sections  weighing  less  than  five  hundred  pounds,  to  see  the  huge 
engines,  the  crushing  stamps  and  mortars,  the  boilers,  and  the  great 
smoke  stacks,  was  to  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  that  had  transported  all 
this  heavy  material  over  mountain  trails  with  the  aid  of  nothing  better 
than  mule  trains.  The  route  is  always  kept  open,  but,  needless  to  say, 
many  scores  of  fine  animals  fall  by  the  way,  and  this  high  mortality  makes 
the  cost  of  transport  very  heavy.  To  make  matters  still  worse  for  the 
mine  managers,  the  Mexicans  are  exceedingly  cunning,  and  will  cheat 
them  whenever  they  get  the  chance.  I heard  that  one  freight 
contractor,  who  employed  over  one  hundred  Mexicans  for  driving  his 
mules,  found  to  his  chagrin  that  the  mortality  among  his  animals  was 
exceptionally  high.  Suspecting  that  the  men  were  tricking  him,  he 
ordered  them  to  bring  into  camp  the  ears  of  any  mule  that  died  on  the 
trail.  This  device  brought  the  death-rate  down  with  a run  for  a little 
time.  Then  it  rose  again  to  its  former  dimensions,  but  the  ears  were 
always  forthcoming,  and  the  contractor  could  find  no  flaw  in  the 
reckoning. 

One  day  he  had  to  leave  the  city  and  travel  across  the  country  to 
a place  some  days’  journey  distant.  As  he  rode  along  the  trail  he  was 
astonished  at  the  number  of  earless  mules  that  he  met.  So  he  got  into 
conversation  with  one  of  the  country  people  and  asked  why  they  were 
driving  mutilated  animals.  He  was  told  in  reply  that  the  drivers  of  a 
big  contractor  very  often  had  an  earless  mule  to  sell  cheaply,  and  as  a 
mule  could  work  without  ears  as  well  as  he  could  with  ears,  there  was  no 
reason  why  a good  bargain  should  not  be  picked  up.  The  contractor 
returned  to  camp  a sad  man,  and  a wiser,  for  in  future  he  demanded  not 
only  the  two  ears  of  every  dead  mule,  but  one  of  the  hoofs  ! 

III. 

Work  went  on  in  the  camp  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  There  were 
three  eight-hour  shifts,  and  Sunday  was  the  same  as  any  other  day. 
For  more  than  two  years  I worked  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  days 
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out  of  the  year.  The  institution  of  holidays,  so  popular  in  western 
Europe,  is  one  that  is  not  recognised  in  Mexico,  where  no  man  takes 
holiday  in  an  American  mining  camp  save  on  the  16th  September,  the 
4th  July,  and  the  25th  December,  unless  he  is  engaged  on  piece-work. 

During  the  mnter  months  the  nights  are  very  cold,  and  the  Mexicans 
who  are  working  on  the  uncovered  cyanide  plant  go  about  with  blankets 
wrapped  round  them,  carrying  a bucket  with  holes  pierced  in  its  side  and 
a fire  made  up  in  it.  They  put  this  down  wherever  they  happen  to  be 
working.  As  I have  said,  the  Mexican  is  as  simple  as  a child  so  long  as 
he  is  sober.  He  makes  a good  husband  and  a good  father,  and  will 
spend  his  last  penny  on  dress  for  his  wife  and  children.  Some  of  the 
men  hunt  and  play  billiards,  but  the  chief  amusements  of  the  camp 
are  riding,  dancing,  cock-fighting,  and  music.  This  last  is  supplied  by 
the  gramophone,  though  nearly  every  man  can  play  the  guitar. 
Mexicans  are  very  keen  on  cock-fighting,  and  will  wager  their  last  half- 
penny on  the  result.  The  fighting  cock  is  armed  with  one  large  steel 
spur  strapped  to  its  leg,  and  this  spur  when  not  in  use  is  protected  in  a 
leather  scabbard  and  is  kept  as  sharp  as  a razor.  The  birds  are  very 
game  and  will  fight  as  long  as  they  can  stand.  The  owner  of  each  is 
allowed  into  the  ring,  and  encourages  his  bird  throughout  the  contest. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  big  contractors  gives  a dance,  or  the  white  men 
subscribe  together,  and  when  the  Mexicans  put  on  their  party  manners 
they  can  give  points  in  courtesy  to  any  but  the  most  polished  men  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  Unmarried  Mexican  girls  of  the  better  class 
are  carefully  chaperoned,  and  are  never  allowed  to  be  away  from  their 
older  relatives  between  dances.  I remember  how  at  one  of  the  dances 
a junior  member  of  the  staff  turned  ofi  the  fights.  Although  the  main 
switch  was  not  in  the  dancing  hall,  he  managed  to  get  at  it.  The  fight 
had  scarcely  gone  out  before  matches  were  spluttering  in  all  directions. 
Near  me,  one  old  lady,  who  was  the  wife  of  a Mexican  rancher,  produced 
from  her  pocket  a small  candle  in  a metal  case,  and  lighted  it  with  a haste 
that  was  remarkable  for  one  of  her  years.  Then  she  produced  a long, 
sharp  and  serviceable  knife,  and  called  her  four  unmarried  daughters 
round  her,  much  as  a hen  calls  her  chickens  when  there  is  a disturbance 
in  the  hen-house.  Until  the  fights  had  been  restored  those  chickens 
remained  round  the  old  hen,  and  a similar  rule  seemed  to  obtain  all  over 
the  dancing  hall. 

The  Mexican  workers  on  the  mine  five  in  huts,  tents,  and  houses  built 
by  the  company.  One  family  will  five  in  a single  room,  and  will  sometimes 
take  lodgers.  A fire  made  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  house  serves  for 
the  cooking  purposes  of  the  whole  house,  and  the  women,  when  they  are 
not  washing  clothes,  seem  to  devote  most  of  their  fives  to  cooking.  The 
single  white  men  five  in  rows  of  rooms,  and  have  their  food  at  a boarding- 
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house  provided  by  the  company  ; while  the  married  people  live  in  small 
stone  houses  with  verandahs,  and  buy  their  food  from  the  company’s 
storehouse.  This  store,  of  course,  has  a monopoly  ; the  prices  are  high, 
and  the  food  not  very  good.  The  store-keeper  and  his  assistants  can 
afford  to  be  very  independent.  Plenty  of  trickery  goes  on  in  connection 
with  the  stores,  but  there  is  a tacit  understanding  among  the  white  men 
on  the  mine  to  suffer  without  complaining,  and  I do  not  propose  to 
violate  the  unwritten  law. 

While  I was  on  the  mine  a large  earth  dam  had  to  be  built,  and  to 
assist  in  this  work  some  eighty  Japanese  were  hired.  These  proved 
themselves  to  be  tireless  and  conscientious  workers,  and  stimulated  their 
Mexican  brothers  to  such  an  extent  that  I saw  a sight  that  is  rarely  seen 
in  the  country — Mexicans  working  as  hard  as  they  possibly  could.  At 
first  the  Mexicans  thought  that  the  Japanese  were  the  same  as  Chinamen, 
and  that  they  could  be  teased  and  tormented  with  impunity.  They 
enjoyed  this  belief  for  about  a week,  for  the  Japanese  were  very  patient, 
but  I was  fortunate  enough  to  be  there  when  the  end  came.  The  head 
man  of  the  Mexicans,  a large  powerful  fellow,  was  ragging  the  Japanese 
head  man,  a quiet  and  inoffensive  little  fellow,  and  at  last  the  Mexican, 
feeling  perfectly  sure  that  the  Japanese  would  not  try  to  retaliate,  got 
hold  of  him  with  the  intention  of  throwing  him  for  the  benefit  of  his 
countrymen.  The  men  were  at  grips  for  about  three  seconds,  and  then 
the  Mexican  shot  through  the  air  and  came  down  to  the  ground  with  a 
heavy  thud.  His  countrymen  at  once  drew  their  knives  and  moved 
towards  the  Japanese  headman,  but  in  an  instant  he  was  surrounded 
by  his  own  fellows  armed  with  picks,  shovels,  and  crowbars,  and  quite 
prepared  to  die  fighting.  With  one  accord  the  Mexicans  put  their  knives 
back,  and  work  was  resumed  with  a certain  measure  of  good  feeling  that 
lasted  until  the  dam  was  finished.  I found  afterwards  that  every  one  of 
those  Japanese  knew  the  principles  of  Ju-jitsu. 

Troubles  do  not  always  end  so  happily.  The  countless  wooden  crosses 
that  dot  the  trails  and  spring  up  on  the  mountain  sides  are  ample  evidence 
of  the  prevalence  of  violent  death,  and  among  the  men  with  whom  one 
works  day  after  day  there  is  often  one  who  can  place  a murder  or  two  to 
his  credit. 

The  business  of  carrying  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  mine  to  the  town 
is,  of  course,  a serious  one.  The  precious  metal  is  first  melted  and  then 
poured  into  moulds,  making  a standard  ingot  weighing  seventy-five 
pounds.  Two  of  these  ingots  are  packed  on  a mule,  and  the  mules  are 
taken  out  of  the  camp  under  an  escort  of  several  armed  Indians  in  the 
charge  of  a Mexican  conductor.  As  a rule  the  ingots  arrive  at  their 
destination  quite  safely,  because  their  weight  makes  robbery  almost 
impossible.  But  when  the  escort  comes  into  camp  with  pay  money  there 
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are  more  risks.  I remember  the  inward  escort  being  held  up  by  a gang 
of  American  desperadoes  who  killed  several  Indians  and  wounded  the 
cowboy  in  charge.  The  brigands  got  nothing  for  their  trouble,  for  the 
money  was  paper  in  the  form  of  Mexican  bills,  and  it  was  all  carried  on 
a horse  that  took  fright  and  galloped  into  camp.  The  brigands  had 
been  careful  to  shoot  down  the  mule  that  was  supposed  to  carry  the 
money,  and  had  never  troubled  about  the  horse,  because  horses  are  seldom 
used  to  carry  an3rthing  over  the  mountains  when  mules  can  be  used. 
In  places  where  the  country  is  level  or  a good  road  has  been  made, 
bullocks  are  used  for  transport.  On  our  mine  we  found  them  very  useful 
for  dragging  heavy  lumber  to  the  miUs  and  heavy  loads  of  timber  to  the 
mine.  Not  only  are  they  very  powerful,  but  they  need  little  care  and 
can  feed  themselves  by  grazing  on  the  hillside. 

There  are  reptiles  on  every  hill,  and  many  varieties  of  lizard  may  be 
found  along  the  trail.  They  rush  from  the  path  so  quickly  that  their 
shape  is  almost  lost,  and  are  soon  under  cover,  peeping  out  now  and  again 
to  watch  the  intruder  until  he  has  passed.  When  the  path  is  clear  they 
return  once  more  to  the  bright  sunshine  that  attracts  them.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  when  resting  among  the  rocks,  as  nearly 
every  stone  conceals  a scorpion.  The  scorpion  is  ever  ready  to  discharge 
the  poison  that  it  carries  in  a little  sack  at  the  end  of  its  tail.  The 
Mexicans  regard  the  scorpion  with  fear,  and  they  tell  you  that  if  one  is 
surrounded  with  fire  it  wiU  sting  itself  to  death  rather  than  be  burnt. 
The  sting  is  very  painful  and  gives  a numbing  sensation,  but  the  wound 
is  not  dangerous.  Another  unpleasant  insect  that  may  be  frequently 
met  with  when  strolhng  in  the  highlands  of  Mexico  is  the  tarantula. 
In  appearance  it  resembles  a very  large  spider,  and  it  lives  in  a hole 
which  it  burrows  in  the  ground,  the  first  length  being  vertical,  followed 
by  an  angle,  and  then  followed  by  another  vertical  length.  It  is  a very 
savage  thing,  and  I have  seen  it  sting  a large  stag  beetle  to  death.  The 
bite  is  dangerous,  but  not  fatal. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  these  rough  notes  that  life  on  a Mexican 
mining  camp  is  not  passed  without  many  amusing  and  exciting  incidents, 
but  taken  altogether  it  is  very  pleasant.  The  sportsman  who  can  snatch 
a httle  leisure  from  his  work  can  get  a good  time  among  the  deer,  and 
may  bag  a leopard  or  a bear  now  and  again.  The  naturalist  wiU  find  rare 
birds  in  plenty,  some  of  them  being  of  a kind  we  know  very  Httle  about. 
The  botanist  wiU  find  himself  among  some  of  the  most  beautiful  fiowers 
in  the  world,  many  of  which  can  only  be  raised  at  home  in  well-heated 
conservatories. 

The  work  of  the  camp  brings  plenty  of  riding  in  its  train.  The  sunrises, 
sunsets,  and  mountain  scenery  can  scarcely  be  equalled,  and  certainly 
are  not  surpassed  in  any  of  the  countries  of  the  world  that  I have  known. 


Through  Wessex  in  a Caravan. 

By  CLIVE  HOLLAND. 

Few  holidays  are  more  restful  and  delightful,  if  only  the  weather  be  fine, 
than  a tour  through  some  part  of  rural  England  in  a well-appointed 
caravan.  Yearly  more  people  are  discovering  this  fact,  as  the  existence 
of  a flourishing  ‘‘  Caravan  Club  ” witnesses. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  all  counties  in  which  thus  to  tour  is 
Dorsetshire,  which  besides  being,  practically  speaking,  the  “Wessex”  of 
those  delightful  romances  of  Thomas  Hardy,  is  also  richly  endowed  with 
beautiful  and  varied  scenery,  interesting  buildings,  charming  old-time 
villages,  swelling  uplands,  bracing  heaths,  and  flower-decked  meads. 
Dorset,  too,  is  reached  from  London  by  road,  if  time  (ten  days)  will  only 
permit,  through  beautiful  scenery  and  along  some  of  the  finest  roads  in 
the  south. 

The  best  route  lies  via  Wimbledon,  Kingston  (12  miles),  Ripley  (24 
miles),  Guildford  (30  miles),  Farnham  (40  miles),  Alton  (50  miles).  New 
Alresford  (60  miles),  Winchester  (68  miles),  Twyford,  Eastleigh  (76  miles), 
Southampton  (80  miles),  Millbrook  (83  miles),  Redbridge  (84  miles), 
Lyndhurst  Road  (88  miles),  Lyndhurst  (89  miles),  Brockenhurst  (92  miles). 
New  Milton,  Christchurch  (104  miles),  Bournemouth  (109  miles),  and 
Parkstone  (112  miles),  at  which  last-named  place  the  borders  of  Dorset 
are  crossed.  Or  one  can  take  the  same  route  as  far  as  Ripley  and  thence 
proceed  via  Woking,  Farnborough,  Basingstoke,  Winchester  (19  miles 
from  Basingstoke),  Romsey  (30  miles),  Ower  (34  miles),  Cadnam  (37 
miles),  Ringwood  (49  miles),  to  Poole  (61  miles),  where  Dorset  again  lies 
open  to  the  homeland  explorer.* 

As  a general  rule  the  Dorset  roads  and  even  many  of  the  by-roads  are 
excellent,  though  when  crossing  the  moorlands  and  heaths  of  the  county, 
for  example  Lytchett  Heath  and  Bere  Heath,  loose  patches  will  sometimes 
be  found. 

An  excellent  itinerary,  with  Poole  as  a starting  point,  is  as  follows  : 
Poole  to  Upton  (3  miles),  Lytchett  Minster  (5  miles),  Wareham  (9  miles), 
Wool  (14  miles),  Winfrith  (17  miles),  Owermoigne  (20  miles),  Poxwell 
(22  miles),  Osmington  (24  miles),  and  on  to  Weymouth  (28  miles).  From 
Weymouth  to  Dorchester  (9  miles),  the  road  may  be  taken  either  by  way 
of  Broadwey  (3  miles),  Upwey  (4  miles),  and  Winterborne-Monkton 
(7  miles),  or  by  way  of  Preston,  Poxwell,  and  Broadmayne,  a rather 
longer  route. 

Distances  are  approximate,  as  at  several  points  there  are  two  or  more  ways  of 
reaching  the  next  town. 
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From  Dorchester  to  Sherborne  (18  miles)  a good  straight  road  runs 
through  Cerne  Abbas  (8  miles)  and  Middlemarsh  (12  miles).  From  Sher- 
borne there  is  an  excellent  high-road  to  Shaftesbury  (16  miles)  through 
Milborne-Port  (3  miles),  Henstridge  (7  miles),  and  several  pretty  villages 
including  West  Stour  and  East  Stour.  At  Shaftesbury  the  tour  can  either 
be  extended  north-eastward  to  Salisbury  (21  miles),  or  can  be  diverted 
through  beautiful  Cranborne  Chase  by  way  of  Ludwell  southward, 
skirting  Melbury  Down  to  Tollard  Royal  and  Tollard  Farnham,  through 
Gussage  St.  Andrew  to  Caishmore  Inn,  and  along  the  high-road  to  Tarrant 
Hinton  (3  miles),  Pimperne  (5  miles),  and  Blandford  (18  miles).  Then 
a choice  of  two  roads  presents  itself,  the  prettier  being  on  to  Milborne  St. 
Andrew,  thence  to  Puddletown  (from  Blandford  8 miles),  and  Bere 
Regis  (17  miles).  From  Bere  Regis,  Wimborne  (12  miles)  is  reached  via 
Charborough  and  Corfe  Mullen,  the  tour  ending,  so  far  as  Dorset  is 
concerned,  on  the  Hampshire  border  at  Ringwood  (21  miles). 

A tour  along  these  lines  I can  safely  recommend  from  personal 
experience  as  affording  a view  of  some  of  quite  the  best  and  most  varied 
scenery  to  be  found  in  Dorset,  and  the  distance  should  be  well  and  easily 
covered  in  three  weeks  or  a month.  It  will  be  found  upon  consulting  a 
large-scale  ordnance  map  that  at  several  points  the  tour  may  be 
modified  or  curtailed  to  suit  special  tastes.  Admirable  camping-out 
places,  so  important  a matter  in  a caravaning  holiday,  will  be  found  at 
most  points. 

Now  regarding  the  more  practical  and  descriptive  portions  of  a caravan 
holiday.  First  of  all  there  is  the  question  of  the  van.  In  former  years 
the  “ amateur  gipsy  ” had  either  to  be  the  owner  of  his  van,  or  to  put 
up  with  an  inferior  van  of  the  type  used  by  gipsies,  which  could  often  be 
hired  only  with  some  degree  of  difficulty.  Now-a-days  the  increased 
popularity  of  caravan  holidays  has  led  several  firms  to  build  special 
touring  vans.  The  cost  of  a caravan  such  as  shown  in  our  first  picture 
is  (according  to  fittings  and  the  wood  employed)  anything  from  £200  to 
£600.  As  a general  rule  the  cost  of  hire  of  such  a van  will  be  from  five 
guineas  to  ten  guineas  per  month,  which  sum  does  not,  of  course,  include 
horses  or  the  services  of  a driver  or  odd  man.  Sometimes  a cheap  van 
can  be  picked  up  for  £30 — £40,  but  the  occasions  are  few  and  far 
between. 

There  will  be  little  expense  in  the  up-keep  of  the  van  whilst  on  the 
road,  beyond  the  renewal  of  the  brake  blocks  (which,  if  the  route  is  hilly 
and  the  van  heavy,  soon  wear  out  when  constantly  on  the  road)  and  the 
cost  of  lubricating  oil.  These  charges,  for  a month’s  tour,  will  probably 
be  covered  by  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings.  The  cost  of  horses,  if 
one  is  not  using  one’s  own,  wiU  vary  from  twenty-five  shillings  to  thirty 
shillings  per  week  each.  The  type  of  horse  most  suitable  for  the  work 
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is  that  generally  used  in  furniture-removing  vans.  No  one  wants  to 
travel  quickly,  and  horses  capable  of  rapid  travelling  will  nob  be  at  all 
the  sort  of  cattle  to  stand  a ding-dong  up-and-down-hill  life  on  the  road 
with  a heavy  van. 

Few  vans  to  accommodate  more  than  four  people  are  built  lightly 
enough  to  be  run  with  a single  horse,  except  in  the  flattest  type  of 
country,  such  as  the  Eastern  Counties  ; and  where  there  are  four  or  six 
in  the  party  with  their  impedimenta  and  stores  loaded  up,  two  good 
strong  horses  will  be  found  absolutely  essential  to  comfortable  travelling 
even  on  a comparatively  level  route.  The  cost  of  keep  for  the  horses 
will  vary  according  to  the  distance  covered  and  the  character  of  the 
country  traversed  ; but,  putting  down  the  average  mileage  at  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  day  (which  is  really  quite  good  travelling),  this  item  of 
expense  cannot  work  out  at  much  less  than  a pound  per  horse  per  week, 
even  though  they  are  turned  out  to  grass  at  night.  The  work  of 
caravaning  is  always  more  or  less  heavy,  and  the  horses  need  to  be  well 
fed,  one  feed  of  corn  per  day  being  the  minimum,  with  plenty  of  hay 
and  grass  at  other  times.  Horses  which  are  in  regular  work  at  the  time 
they  are  hired  for  use  with  the  van  are  likely  to  turn  out  the  most 
satisfactory.  Those  taken  off  grass  are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  work, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  apt  to  give  trouble,  at  least  for  the  first  few  days. 

Although  there  are  disadvantages  in  taking  a man  or  boy,  as 
regards  privacy  and  free-and-easy  enjoyment,  there  are  such  distinct 
advantages  to  counterbalance  these  that  after  some  considerable 
experience  I would  urge  all  who  contemplate  a caravan  holiday  to  take 
with  them  at  least  a strong  active  lad  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen, 
accustomed  to  horses.  His  wages  will  be  from  seven  to  ten  shillings 
a week  and  his  keep  ; and  there  are  many  suitable  lads  to  be  found  who 
would  jump  at  the  chance  of  a holiday  with  such  wages.  Mnepence 
to  a shilling  a night  for  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  lad  or  man  in 
country  villages,  and  eighteen  pence  a day  for  his  keep,  will  bring  the 
total  cost  per  week  up  to  about  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  shillings,  and 
this  money  is  well  spent.  For  however  enthusiastic  an  amateur  gipsy  one 
may  be,  at  the  end  of  a long  day  it  is  convenient  to  have  someone  to 
clean  the  van,  groom  and  fodder  the  horses,  and  make  all  snug  for  the 
night.  The  ladies  of  the  party,  too,  if  there  are  any,  will  fully  appreciate 
the  services  of  the  boy  to  do  the  washing-up,  knife-cleaning,  and  rougher 
work.  It  is  also  useful  to  have  some  one  to  leave  with  the  van  where  a 
stay  is  made  in  a village,  so  that  the  others  may  be  free  to  visit  any  place 
of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  or  to  go  off  picnicing  for  the  day. 

The  cost  of  living  for  the  party  will  not  be  found  to  vary  very 
considerably,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  from  that  incurred  when  at 
home.  It  will  vary  in  certain  particulars  ; for  example,  eggs,  poultry. 
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and  (if  the  place  be  far  from  the  rail)  butter  and  milk  will  be  cheaper 
than  in  towns,  but  on  the  other  hand  butcher’s  meat,  pastry,  biscuits, 
tinned  foods,  aerated  waters,  wines  and  spirits  and  similar  stores  will 
prove  to  be  rather  more  expensive,  and  the  extra  cost  will  practically 
balance  the  saving  on  other  items.  Perhaps  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  per  head 
per  week  for  food  is  a fairly  accurate  estimate,  not  including  wines  or 
spirits  or  luxuries  of  any  kind. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  a cost  of  such  a holiday  as  we  have  been 
describing  will  amount  first  and  last  to  about  £2  10s.  per  head  per  week 
for  a party  of  four.  This,  I think,  will  not  be  considered  excessive 
when  one  remembers  that  it  includes  lodging,  food,  and  travelling, 
and  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  health-giving,  restful  and 
altogether  delightful  nature  of  the  holiday  itself.  Amongst  the  things 
(other  than  usual  fittings)  which  it  is  well  worth  taking  may  be 
mentioned  a few  folding  canvas  deck  chairs,  a folding  bath,  “Sparklets” 
syphons  and  a supply  of  bulbs  for  making  one’s  own  aerated  waters,  a 
tent,  and  a camera.  Individual  tastes  and  requirements  will  doubtless 
suggest  other  articles. 

In  these  days  of  the  rushing  motor  with  its  clouds  of  dust,  it  is  advisable, 
when  possible,  for  caravan  folk  to  select  the  quieter  country  by-roads 
for  their  travelling  ground,  where,  indeed,  one  not  only  escapes  the 
disadvantages  of  high-road  travelling,  but  also  meets  with  many  sights 
that  the  wayfarer  along  well-worn  routes  seldom  sees  or  enjoys.  A 
well-known  traveller  through  most  English  counties  has  said  that  more 
than  half  the  most  interesting  buildings  and  picturesque  scenery  lie  ofi 
the  beaten  track,  and  are  not  constituted,  as  many  people  may  suppose, 
by  show  places  and  exploited  views.  After  very  considerable  experience 
of  caravaning,  of  cycling,  and  of  other  methods  of  travel  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  this  writer  is  not  only 
correct  in  his  statement,  but  has  indicated  a new  kind  of  pleasure  travel 
by  pointing  this  out. 

Along  the  by-lanes  of  Wessex  in  particular,  through  which  the 
route  sketched  out  above  provides  a delightful  tour,  one  meets  with  the 
picturesque  cottages  which  have  been  so  sympathetically  painted  by 
Mrs.  Allingham  and  others  ; defightful  vistas  are  seen  through  gaps 
in  the  high  white-thorn,  bramble,  and  alder-crowned  hedges,  in  the  rank 
grass  of  the  banks  of  which  grow  gay  coloured  fiowers  aU  the  year  round  ; 
while  when  crossing  the  moorlands  of  delightful  Dorset,  “ far  from  the 
madding  crowd,”  one  enjoys  wide  prospects  of  distant  downs  and  the 
chalk  ridges  on  which  browse  flocks  of  the  famous  sheep,  many  of  which 
ultimately  find  their  way  to  the  noted  fair  on  Woodbury  Hill,  near 
Bere  Regis,  where  the  country  side  for  miles  around  presents  a gay  and 
busy  scene  during  two  or  three  days  towards  mid-September  in  each  year. 
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Then,  to  delight  the  leisured  traveller  in  a caravan,  there  are  dotted 
throughout  the  county,  many  of  them  along  the  special  route  I have 
suggested,  charming  old  manor  houses  which  still  have  clinging  to  their 
hchen-stained  walls  and  quaint  gables  the  sweet  savour  of  by-gone  days, 
as  well  as  beautiful  examples  of  Norman  and  Early  English  churches. 
Some  of  the  churches  (like  that  at  Puddletown)  still  preserve  such 
quaint  features  as  the  old-time  dark  oak  “ sheep-pen  ” pews,  in  which 
generations  of  Dorset  folk,  in  extreme  youth  and  age,  have  dozed  while 
“ passon  ” has  droned  his  homily  from  the  equally  quaint  box-like 
pulpit.  Along  the  highways  and  byways,  too,  one  still  meets 
occasionally  in  the  valley  of  the  Frome,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cerne 
Abbas  and  within  the  confines  of  Cranborne  Chase,  old  types  of  drovers 
and  farm  labourers  whose  conversation  is  that  of  old-time  Dorset,  and 
whose  humour  is  “ broad  ” and  sometimes  difficult  of  understanding  by 
people  from  far-ofi  “ Lunnon.” 

Many  quaint  customs — such  as  the  hiring  fairs,  the  “ Mop  ” Fair  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  harvest  homes,  and  rural  sports — survive  in  various 
parts  of  England.  But  these  linger  most  in  the  less  frequented  districts, 
and  are  more  likely  to  delight  the  caravaner  in  his  leisurely  progression 
than  the  quicker  travelling  motorist. 

Among  the  many  legends  and  “ ghosts  ” of  Dorset  none,  perhaps,  is 
more  notable  than  that  of  the  spectral  D’Urberville  coach  which  is 
sometimes  seen — always,  let  it  be  recorded,  by  one  who  has  the  strain 
of  D’Urberville  blood  in  his  veins — passing  silently  along  the  road  across 
the  heath  which  lies  between  Wool  and  Bere  Regis.  Sometimes  it  is 
heard  (so  the  story  goes)  crossing  the  ancient  Elizabethan  bridge  which 
spans  the  Frome  hard  by  the  old-time  Manor  House  of  the  D’Urbervilles. 

There  are  two  stories  of  this  ancient,  spectral  coach.  One  tells  how 
once  upon  a time  two  members  of  the  family  were  travelling  on  the 
Bere  road  when  they  fell  to  quarrelling  so  fiercely  that  one  was  slain  by 
the  other.  The  other  story  is  that  one  of  the  D’Urbervilles  (who  appear 
in  ancient  times  to  have  been  a reckless,  dare-devil  lot)  abducted  a young 
lady  whose  hand  in  marriage  he  had  been  refused.  To  save  herself  from 
her  persecutor  the  girl  killed  herself,  or  according  to  another  version  was 
strangled  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  coach ; ever  since  when 
the  wicked  D’Urberville  is  doomed  to  ride  in  the  coach  on  a certain 
night  (the  anniversary  of  the  deed)  in  each  year. 

The  legend  is  seriously  believed  in  by  many  of  the  older  folk  at 
Wool  and  Bere  Regis,  and  the  curious  part  of  the  story  is  that  one  man 
is  living  (or  was  till  quite  recently)  who  said  he  had  seen  the  ghostly 
coach  cross  the  bridge  one  night.  For  a long  time  no  one  believed 
him,  because  it  is  only  a descendant  of  the  D’Urbervilles  who  can 
do  this.  Inquiry,  however,  served  to  prove  that — although  he  did 
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not  know  it — the  man  had  a strain  of  the  D’Urberville  blood  in  his 
veins.  And  so  the  mystery  of  his  having  seen  the  spectral  coach  and 
horses  was  satisfactorily  solved,  and  he  became  a man  of  some  note  in 
the  district  round  about. 

For  my  own  part,  I have  crossed  the  ancient  bridge  and  the  wild, 
bleak  moorland  of  Bere  Heath  many  a time — more  than  once  at  night- 
fall, and  once  at  least  on  the  supposed  anniversary  of  the  crime.  I 
have  never  met  the  coach,  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  surprising,  lacking 
as  I do  the  mystic  strain  of  blood  which  makes  it  visible  to  mortal 
vision. 

Experiences  of  a varied  character  are  sure  to  mark  a caravan  hohday. 
Some  are  comical,  some  nearly  approach  tragedy,  and  many  are  pleasant. 
For  example,  amateur  gipsies  are  sure  to  be  taken  for  various  things 
they  are  not,  including  the  real  article  ; travelling  politicians ; “ Wy cliff e 
Preachers  ” ; “ Beer  and  Bible  Leaguers  ” ; dispensers  of  patent  medicines ; 
sellers  of  food  for  cattle,  sewing  machines,  hymn  books,  or  what-not ; 
and  even  a circus  advance  van  ; all  of  which  mistakes  add  not  a little  to 
the  excitement  and  gaiety  of  the  holiday. 

To  the  average  caravaner  it  is  a matter  of  some  embarrassment  to  be 
taken  for  a travelling  “ cure  all  ” or  “ quack,”  and  to  have  his  services 
requisitioned  by  a buxom  dame  for  her  “ darter  who’s  been  took  bad.” 
And  scarcely  less  embarrassing  is  it  to  be  requested  to  undertake  a funeral, 
“ cos  t’  vicar  be  away  to  seaside  on  a ’ollerday,”  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  the  van  is  that  of  a “ missioner.”  One  might  be 
persuaded  (if  it  were  legal)  to  wed  a blushing  pair  of  yokels,  but  one 
naturally  bars  a funeral  when  out  for  rest  and  recreation  ! 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  a caravan  holiday  that  someone  may 
possibly  have  been  there  before,  the  previous  year  perhaps,  who  was  not 
a desirable  type  of  amateur  gipsy.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
present  writer  has  been  accused  of  planting  unworkable  sewing  machines 
upon  an  industrious  but  too  credulous  villager  ; and  of  having  on  the 
previous  trip  sold  some  “ cure  all  ” which  “ only  made  my  ole  man  a 
thousand  times  wuss.”  Argument  generally  fails  to  convince  the 
accuser  of  one’s  innocence.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  is  told  “ you’m 
be  he  to  the  life  ” ; which  may  or  may  not  be  a comphment  to  the 
sinner’s  personal  appearance,  but  is  none  to  one’s  own  honesty. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  caravan  touring  through  rural 
England,  even  now-a-days  when  country  districts  are  each  month 
becoming  less  remote,  less  rural,  and  alas  ! more  cheaply  and 
incompletely  sophisticated,  is  the  kindly  hospitality  of  the  peasant  as 
well  as  the  squire.  The  latter,  when  he  is  quite  sure  that  you  are  only 
“ playing  at  being  gipsies,”  will  on  occasion  place  his  park  at  your 
service  for  a dehghtful  camping  ground,  to  which  he  and  his  lady  and 
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children  (if  there  are  any)  will  come  down  after  dinner  of  an  evening  to 
see  how  it’s  done.  And  often  next  morning  butter,  cream,  eggs,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  arrive  with  “ t’  squoire’s  compliments,”  and  with  kindly 
wishes  for  a continuance  of  fine  weather  and  a good  journey.  The 
peasant  is  often  proportionately  no  less  generous.  Nosegays  for  the  ladies, 
plenty  of  hot  water,  and  a picking  of  peas  or  beans  from  the  vegetable 
patch  often  make  their  appearance  through  the  medium  of  a shy  little 
maid  or  boy,  with  finger  or  pinafore  in  corner  of  mouth.  And  one  is  glad 
to  think  that  payment  was  not  contemplated. 

The  village  green  and  the  village  inn  in  the  districts  farthest  away 
from  the  high  road  and  railway  line  are  never  failing  sources  of  interest 
to  caravan  folk  of  an  evening.  So  are  the  village  children,  who  so  often 
take  the  caravan  for  part  of  a circus,  and  hang  around  persistently  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  van  till  long  after  dusk  in  the  hope  of  seeing  “ the 
lady  what  jumps  through  them  ’oops,”  and  “ the  gent  with  the  painted 
face  ” emerge  from  their  jealous  obscurity.  Alas  ! there  are  no  short 
tarletan  skirts  in  the  wardrobes  of  the  lady  members  of  the  party,  and 
even  the  funny  man  (one  always  hopes  for  one  in  the  party  whom  rain 
and  dust  will  not  depress,  nor  finding  one’s  self  ten  miles  from  anywhere 
at  sundown  cause  to  grumble)  refuses  to  paint  his  face,  and  imagine  that 
tennis  fiannels  or  pyjamas  can  be  made  fit  substitutes  for  a proper 
“ pierrot  ” costume. 

Then  there  are  the  joys  of  camping  out  at  night  in  the  open  fields,  or 
on  a broad  stretch  of  heath,  with  the  pure  air  singing  in  the  trees  or 
whispering  amid  the  heather  and  gorse,  and  the  deep  blue  sky  above  one, 
spangled  with  stars  and  on  moonlight  nights  more  like  a silvery  canopy 
than  the  “ night-dark  ” vault  of  heaven.  And  even  the  work  of  a 
caravan  camp,  the  washing-up,  the  cooking,  the  packing  away  in  the 
early  morning,  is  full  of  delight  for  all  save  the  most  confirmed  Sybarite 
and  those  for  whom  the  “ call  of  the  road  ” has  no  sort  of  meaning  or 
lure. 

At  the  end,  when  the  time  comes  for  breaking  the  last  camp  on  the 
homeward  way,  and  the  tour  and  its  varied  incidents — many  of  which 
are  sure  to  be  tragio-comedy  in  character — are  things  of  the  past,  it 
will  be  with  genuine  regret,  if  our  experience  counts  for  aught,  that  the 
amateur  gipsy  leaves  the  open  road  and  returns  to  civilization  and  the 
conventional. 


Through  the  North  Lands  of  Canada. 

By  AGNES  DEANS  CAMERON. 

I.  Edmonton  to  Lake  Athabasca, 

Has  ever  country  been  less  seriously  studied  and  more  blithely 
maligned  than  Canada  ? How  many  a visitor  crosses  the  Atlantic, 
enters  Canada  from  the  east,  and  with  commas  of  rest  and  semi-colons 
of  survey  follows  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  the  Pacific,  stops  at 
Victoria  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  scenery  and  the  question  of  oriental 
immigration  between  Saturday  and  Monday,  and  then  on  the  eastward 
way  spills  a few  exclamation  marks  at  the  foot  of  the  Canadian  Alps, 
attends  a Canadian  Club  dinner  at  Winnipeg,  cuts  a dash  at  Ottawa, 
puts  in  a play  period  at  Montreal,  buys  snowshoes  and  a beaver  coat  at 
Quebec,  and  finally  hies  home  and  tells  the  world  all  about  Canada, 
his  understanding  of  our  half-continent  being  Euclid’s  conception  of  a 
straight  line,  “ length  without  breadth.” 

The  farther  north  you  go  in  Canada  the  more  foggy  is  the  world’s 
knowledge  of  the  land.  To  penetrate  to  Canada’s  Farthest  North 
and  return,  making  the  closest  connections,  takes  a six  months’  slice 
out  of  one’s  life,  and  costs  as  much  as  a journey  round  the  world. 
Among  Canadians  themselves  there  are  not  many  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  northern  portion  of  their  vast  heritage.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  others  pass  it  by  unregarded. 

With  some,  however,  though  the  Lure  of  the  Wheat  is  strong,  the  Lure 
of  the  North  is  stronger  still.  All  my  life  I have  been  ambitious  to  follow 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean  that  stream  which  Mackenzie  first  traced  away 
back  in  the  dim  twilight  of  1789.  In  mid-May  of  last  year  I was  ready. 
It  remained  only  to  outfit  and  to  start.  Cook’s  office  in  Chicago  was 
guiltless  of  all  knowledge  of  the  Mackenzie  waterway  and  the  conditions 
of  travelling  thereon,  but  the  information  which  Cook’s  Agency  lacked, 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  readily  supplied.  This  Ancient  and 
Honourable  Corporation,  the  world’s  oldest  trust,  with  a foundation 
dating  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years,  deriving  its  original 
charter  from  Charles  the  Second,  is  at  once  the  Cook’s  Agency  of  Canada, 
the  freshwater  Lloyd’s,  and  the  Coutts’  banking  concern  of  the  North. 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  headquarters  at  Winnipeg  will  issue  }^ou 
a ticket  for  the  Arctic  and  way  ports,  sell  you  an  outfit  that  is  proven  and 
not  experimental,  and  furnish  you  with  a letter  of  credit  redeemable  at 
any  point  from  historic  Quebec  to  Hudson’s  Hope  on  the  Peace,  from 
Victoria  on  Vancouver  Island  to  far  Chimo  on  Ungava  Bay. 
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My  niece  travelled  with  me.  What  was  our  object  in  essaying  this 
unusual  trip  ? Well,  like  Eosa  Dartle,  we  “ wanted  to  know.”  What 
lies  beyond  the  gold  of  these  great  wheat  lands,  this  melting  pot  of  the 
nations,  the  world’s  Last  West  ? 

At  Edmonton  we  completed  our  outfit.  We  were  going  in  with  the 
transport  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  What  the  men  ate  we  would 
eat,  so  gave  no  worrjdng  thought  to  the  commissariat.  A tent  we  took, 
of  course,  and  blankets.  The  question  of  clothing  claimed  more  con- 


sideration. Would  the  nights  be  cold  ? Might  we  expect  much  rain  ? 
What  should  we  have  on  our  heads,  what  on  our  feet  ? There  was  no 
one  to  answer.  North  ward- trending  women  before  our  time  had  been 
few,  missionaries  most  of  them,  and  these,  like  dead  men,  tell  no  tales. 
The  good  Sisters  of  the  Eoman  Church  the  world  over  wear  a costume 
warranted,  like  their  tempers,  to  keep  in  any  climate,  and  if  they  find 
it  extremely  uncomfortable  in  summer’s  sun  or  winter’s  rain,  no  open 
letters  to  editors  advertise  the  fact. 
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What  did  we  wear  ? Resisting  the  seductive  outing  boots  of  the 
sporting-goods  shelves,  one  of  us,  following  the  custom  of  the  country, 
wore  moccasins,  and  the  other  a well-fitting  pair  of  stout  walking  boots 
provided  with  rubber  heels.  We  took  short  skirts  of  strong  hght-weight 
material,  a jacket  and  a raincoat  each,  and  stifi-rimmed  cowboy  hats. 
Everything  we  had  was  strongly  made  and  plain,  and  we  carried  a 
plethora  of  stockings  and  much  mosquito  netting.  It  is  every  woman 
her  own  laundress  on  this  route  ; you  drag  your  wash  behind  you  on 
the  riverways,  and  in  the  sanctity  of  your  tent  at  night  you  do  your 
drying. 

Edmonton  is  a city  of  young  people  ; it  spells  hope,  and  effervesces 
with  enthusiasm.  Moreover,  it  spoils  its  visitors.  May  we  never  find 
friends  again  if  we  forget  the  kindness  shown  to  us  there.  Edmonton 
is  the  most  interesting  city  in  Canada,  the  metropohs  of  contrasts. 
Automobiles  on  Jasper  Avenue  dodge  ox-carts  ; the  Worth  gown  stops 
to  converse  with  the  bearded  moccasin  ; the  cowboy  captures  the  coUege 
graduate  ; and  the  legislature  of  the  infant  province  in  the  early  days 
of  its  first  session  passed  an  enabling  Act  for  a university. 

On  the  second  day  of  June,  1908,  an  open  waggon,  the  Royal  Mail  of 
Edward  the  Seventh,  received  into  its  roomy  and  moist  embrace  two 
would-be  Arctic  explorers  ! We  didn’t  look  very  noble,  but  we  tried 
to  feel  game,  as  the  uncomprising  rain  came  down  as  if  the  lower  deck 
of  heaven  had  sprung  a leak.  Our  millinery  was  not  of  the  spoilable 
kind,  and  the  typewTiter  had  a metal  case.  The  cameras  were  the  chief 
care,  now  and  for  six  months  following,  day  and  night  and  between 
times.  Ardour  might  be  damped  and  stiffen  itself  out  again,  but  a 
moistened  film — that  way  madness  Hes  ! “ Take  my  shcker  with  you  ! ” 

was  the  last  proffered  kindness  from  an  upper  window  of  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
as  out  into  the  juicy  roadway  we  wheeled. 

Who  were  we  ? Here  is  the  roll-call : The  new  Superintendent  for 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the  North  ; a book-keeper  for  the  Ancient 
Company,  and  a lanky  apprentice  clerk  ; a sergeant  of  the  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Pohce,  with  his  wife  and  two  bairns  ; a French  fur-trader, 
who  obhviously  read  a novel  through  the  rain-storm  ; a silent  chap  from 
Dakota  ; two  drivers  ; and  an  Enghsh  doctor  who,  while  cherishing  a 
plan  for  a hospital  for  sick  Indians  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  babbled  of 
Sussex  and  green  fields  to  two  women  in  shiny  new  raincoats  jealously 
guarding  a couple  of  cameras. 

The  Superintendent  claimed  an  ancestry  French  on  one  side  and 
Scottish  on  the  other.  In  the  veins  of  the  long-legged  apprentice  ran 
a modicum  of  Cree  blood  ; his  father  and  his  grandfather  before  him 
had  served  the  Company.  In  the  book-keeper  stripHng  we  saw  the 
adventurous  son  of  a long  fine  of  Yorkshire  farmers  who  for  centuries  in 
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the  Old  Land  had  tilled  the  same  paternal  acres.  The  sergeant  of 
Mounted  Police  was  born  in  Iceland,  the  trapper  in  sunny  France,  our 
Royal  Mail  carrier  came  from  Ontario,  and  his  son,  stunted  in  an  electric 
storm  years  ago,  occupied  the  driving  seat  of  the  second  waggon,  a strange 
compromise  between  man  and  boy.  But  the  doctor  was  the  oddest  of 
the  odd  lot.  Once  a medical  officer  in  a Carthusian  monastery,  he  politely 
bewailed  the  fact  that  his  hundred-dollar  camera  had  failed  to  connect. 
Anon  he  was  building  eleemosynary  castles  in  the  air,  designed  to  house 
the  sick  Indians  of  the  Rabbit-Skin  tribe  away  up  on  the  Arctic  Circle. 
In  his  pocket,  as  a member  of  the  Cutlers’  Association,  he  carried  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  his  Gladstone  bag  a piece  of  the 
true  Cross. 

Fifty  miles  out  from  Edmonton  we  crossed  the  height  of  land  that 
separates  the  sources  of  the  streams  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay  from  those 
which  carry  tribute  north  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  At  night  we  slept  in  the 
wayside  “ stopping  places,”  by  day  we  began  our  apprenticeship  to  the 
summer’s  fare  of  bacon,  beans,  and  bannock.  True,  the  half-baked 
bannock  produced  bannock-burn,  but  by  day  and  night  we  rejoiced  that 
we  were  alive. 

The  second  fifty  miles  dropped  us  down  at  Athabasca  Landing,  on  the 
River  Athabasca  at  a point  midway  between  its  source  in  the  Rockies 
and  its  embouchure  into  Athabasca  Lake.  To  descend  the  Athabasca 
River  from  start  to  finish  is  to  cover  as  many  miles  as  if  we  ran  from 
John  o’  Groat’s  House  to  Land’s  End  and  back  to  John  o’  Groat’s  House. 
Long,  gaunt,  ghostly,  ghastly  dogs,  dusky  men,  soft-flitting  on  moccasined 
feet,  the  blare  of  the  liquor-bar  at  the  edge  of  prohibition  territory, 
mingled  accents  of  French  and  Cree,  proclaimed  Athabasca  Landing 
the  real  Gateway  of  the  Silences. 

The  rain  it  rained  every  day.  Our  scows  were  ready,  but  it  was  hard 
to  tear  away  the  men  from  the  pleasures  of  the  hotel  bar.  So  needless 
days  were  spent  in  slowly  tucking  away  into  the  open  boats  the  year’s 
trading  goods  for  that  chain  of  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  posts  which 
lay  between  us  and  the  rim  of  the  Arctic.  At  last,  on  the  fourth  day  we 
were  off,  and  as  the  last  “ sturgeon-head  ” of  our  flotilla  of  nine  scows 
pushed  its  clumsy  nose  into  the  Athabasca’s  midstream,  we  realised  that 
we  had  crossed  our  Rubicon. 

Our  party  had  been  augmented  by  seven  of  the  Mounted  Police,  and 
by  the  wife  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  clerk  in  charge  of  Fort  Resolution  on 
Great  Slave  Lake.  Four  of  the  mounted  policemen  were  going  to  travel 
with  the  Fur-Brigade  as  far  as  Resolution,  and  then  slip  off  eastward 
in  two  canoes  for  a cross-continent  journey  to  salt  water  on  Hudson  Bay. 
Joyous  as  schoolboys  they,  anticipating  a traverse  which  had  not  yet 
as  a whole  been  accomplished  by  any  one  man. 
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Who  can  describe  the  wondrous  mzardry  of  those  starlit  nights  in  June 
as,  mthout  removing  our  clothes,  we  threw  ourselves  down  among  the 
bales  of  the  fur-trader,  and  not  knowing  what  the  next  turn  of  the  river 
might  reveal,  floated  with  the  current  north  and  ever  north  ! But 
there  came  a time  when  every  eye  must  be  alert,  every  tendon  tightened, 
for  on  the  Athabasca  we  had  to  negotiate  a full  hundred  miles  of  rough 
water  and  tearing  torrents. 

To  give  the  boat  a greater  impetus  than  that  of  the  stream,  and  so 
allow  leeway  for  using  that  great  stern  steering  sweep,  the  oars  were  got 
out.  The  Brule  we  passed  in  safety,  the  Boiler,  the  Long,  the  Middle, 
the  Crooked  Rapid,  the  Stony  and  the  Little  Cascade,  and  in  safety  two 
scows  shot  the  Big  Cascade.  Then,  as  we  turned  to  focus  the  camera 
on  the  third  scow,  something  happened.  The  big  sturgeon-head,  just 
as  she  was  taking  the  leap,  broke  her  back  ; we  heard  a report  like  a 
pistol  shot,  and  at  once  the  boat  began  to  All.  It  was  a close  call  for  the 
passengers  of  that  craft.  Inspector  Pelletier  and  the  Doctor.  With 
strong  stroke  a couple  of  the  haK-breed  crew  paddled  the  Peterborough 
to  the  water-logged  wreck,  now  setthng  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  took 
off  the  men.  The  goods  were  hopelessly  soaked,  the  passengers  pretty 
well  scared,  but  the  boatmen  taking  off  the  damaged  cargo  found  the 
whole  accident  but  a cause  for  happy  hilarity.  Surely  the  world  holds 
no  more  irresponsible  race  than  the  Lac  la  Biche  rivermen. 

Another  scow  broke  her  tether  in  the  night,  took  the  bit  in  her  teeth, 
and,  running  the  rapids  on  her  own  account,  distributed  along  the  banks 
of  the  Athabasca  her  $7,000  cargo.  No  Christmas  presents  in  1908  for 
the  shut-in  folk  of  some  far  north  post.  If  destiny  places  you  in  this 
corner  of  the  map,  you  send  out  a requisition  for  your  goods  two  years 
before  you  get  them,  and  that  getting  is  always  problematical. 

Where  the  Clearwater  joins  the  Athabasca  we  landed  at  Fort 
McMurray,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  a Scottish  Tvoman,  Miss 
Gordon,  a free  fur-trader,  if  you  please,  bartering  with  the  Indians  “ off 
her  own  bat,”  and  presuming  in  this  outpost  of  Empire  to  maintain 
opposition  to  the  mighty  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  itself.  Miss  Gordon 
took  us  into  the  tepee  of  the  old  Cree  chief,  exchanging  courtesies  with 
the  Indians  just  as  if  they  were  her  fellow-\dllagers  in  some  Highland 
valley  in  the  Scottish  hills.  She  said  she  liked  the  Indians,  and  surely 
she  was  good  to  them,  her  mind  stored  with  their  superstition  and  soaked 
in  their  legendary  lore.  Great  is  the  grip  of  heredity.  It  takes  the 
stern  repression  of  the  Scot  to  assume  this  role  ; your  Irishwoman  would 
last  at  Fort  McMurray  just  about  twenty-four  hours. 

A little  steamer,  the  Grahame,  belonging  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  met  us  at  Fort  McMurray,  and  regretfully  we  stepped  out  of 
the  scows,  which  were  abandoned  on  the  beach,  for  it  would  not  pay  to 
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tow  them  back  against  that  hundred  miles  of  rapids.  Richly  lush  with 
resources  are  the  Athabasca  banks  from  here  onwards,  coal  croppings 
largely  in  evidence,  tar  sands,  salt  deposits,  and  exudations  of  oil.  The 
timber,  although  sadly  ravaged  by  forest  fires,  is  good.  Natural  gas 
percolates  through  water  and  land,  and  at  one  night’s  camp  we  were 
able  to  ignite  the  bubbles  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  so  that  the  river  surface 
blazed  like  a Christmas  pudding. 

It  was  with  a strange  feeling  that  one  Sunday  morning  we  issued  from 
the  river  into  Athabasca  Lake,  and  caught  sight  across  the  blue  water 
of  the  white  houses  of  old  Fort  Chipewyan  dabbling  their  feet  in  the 
coral-pink  sands,  disintegrated  from  the  granite  cliffs.  We  were 
approaching  a village  with  a foundation  that  dates  back  to  1788,  a time 
before  Toronto  was  settled  and  when  Ottawa  was  unheard  of.  A full 
dozen  years  before  the  thirteen  American  colonies  broke  away  from 
Mother-rule  and  underwent  the  throes  of  nationhood,  this  little  hamlet 
first  stretched  its  tiny  limbs.  Year  by  year  since  that  day  the  people  of 
Chipewyan  have  made  their  fall  fishery  of  whitefish,  trapped  their  winter 
fur,  and  sent  out  their  packs  of  peltries  at  the  breaking  of  the  ice  in 
spring.  It  is  a little  world  apart,  and  we  felt  a hesitancy,  a natural 
delicacy,  in  daring  to  break  the  shell  of  reserve  that  surrounded  it,  and 
with  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar  violate  its  sanctuary  of  silence. 

At  the  nether  tip  of  the  crescent-shaped  village  were  the  warehouses  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  with  the  old  smith  Wyllie  at  work  in  the 
forge  ; at  the  other  end  stood  the  convent  of  the  Grey  Nuns  from 
Montreal ; and  midway  between,  the  little  bell  of  the  Anglican  Church 
was  calling  the  faithful  to  morning  prayer,  while  high  up  on  a hill  behind 
the  station  of  the  Mounted  Police  floated  the  flag  that  here  on  the  edge 
of  things  stands  for  British  law  and  order,  the  protection  of  the  weak, 
terror  to  the  evildoers. 

For  a week  we  lingered  here,  poking  into  the  old  journals  of  the  Com- 
pany, enjoying  the  hospitality  of  every  open  house-door,  musing  on  an 
age  that  is  past.  Then  opportunity  offered  for  an  unusual  trip.  The 
officials  of  the  Dominion  Government  came  down  the  Peace  River  in 
a tug  towing  two  scows,  bound  for  the  very  eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Athabasca,  Fond  du  Lac,  there  to  pay  treaty-money  to  the  Chipewyans 
or  Caribou-Eater  Indians.  Great  was  our  joy  in  being  able  to  secure 
passage  on  this  unusual  journey.  The  treaty-payment  party  ensconced 
themselves  in  the  scows,  and  my  niece  and  I took  our  blankets  to  the 
deck  of  the  tiny  tug,  a toy  craft  scarcely  thirty  feet  in  length  ; then 
eastward  on  the  bosom  of  Athabasca  Lake  we  went.  We  have  often 
been  asked  since  our  return  if  we  saw  the  Midnight  Sun.  Yes  ; for  almost 
a month  we  enjoyed  never-ending  daylight.  One  of  the  great  marvels 
of  our  northern  trip  was  the  wonderful  effulgence  of  light,  the  perpetual 
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daylight  of  midsummer,  the  streaming  Northern  Lights  when  this  failed, 
and  the  great  luminous  stars  so  brilhant  and  low-dropping  that  one 
could  almost  reach  out  and  pluck  them. 

Lake  Athabasca  is  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  lies  almost  due  east 
and  west  across  the  map.  Here  is  some  of  the  most  incomparable  fishing 
that  the  world  has  to  offer.  Stopping  one  glorious  morning  to  pick  up 
a stray  Indian  eager  to  claim  his  official  $5,  at  the  Fond  du  Lac  rendevous, 
we  caught  four  magnificent  lake  trout,  which  weighed  between  thirty 
and  forty  lbs.  each.  Never  did  anybody  enjoy  with  more  zest  a dinner 
from  silver  plates  and  golden  goblets  than  we  did  our  meal  of  Athabasca 
trout  and  “ sow-belly  ” on  the  deck  of  the  fittle  tug  that  glorious  day  in 
June. 

At  Fond  du  Lac  we  were  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  so-called  Barren 
Grounds.  This  term  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer,  suggesting  desert 
and  desolation.  The  Barren  Grounds  of  Canada  are  for  the  most  part 
treeless,  but  they  are  covered  with  herbage  and  are  the  habitat  of  the 
musk-ox  and  vast  herds  of  caribou  or  Barren  Land  reindeer.  In  the 
Northland  you  can  always  tell  the  degree  of  present  prosperity  of  the 
people  by  the  condition  of  the  dogs  and  the  children.  The  kiddies  and 
the  dogs,  who  rushed  to  the  shore  to  meet  us,  were  rolling  fat  and  happy. 
Fish  and  caribou  meat  in  plenty  had  been  theirs,  and  this  round  earth 
was  a good  and  pleasant  place  to  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  numbers  of  the 
great  herds  of  caribou  that  graze  these  northern  plains.  These  animals 
migrate  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Arctic  to  drop  their  young,  and  then, 
following  a world-old  instinct,  turn  south  at  the  migrating  season. 
They  have  very  little  idea  of  self-preservation,  and  are  slaughtered  yearly 
in  great  numbers  by  the  natives.  It  is  but  a few  years  since  it  was 
customary  with  some  tribes  to  kill  the  caribou  in  thousands  for  their 
tongues  alone,  leaving  the  unregarded  bodies  to  fester  on  the  ground. 
When  a band  of  caribou  start  to  cross  a frozen  lake,  two  men  can  circle 
the  little  sheet  of  ice,  crowding  the  deer  towards  the  centre,  where, 
gathered  into  a compact  mass,  it  is  easy  to  exterminate  the  whole  herd. 
A Roman  Catholic  priest  told  me  that  recently  it  was  his  fortune  to  cross 
from  one  post  to  another  in  the  migrating  season.  He  carried  no  gun, 
and,  impinging  upon  the  line  of  march  of  the  southward-trending  caribou, 
he  was  compelled  to  wait  for  two  hours,  held  up  by  these  animals  as 
effectively  as  if  he  had  essayed  to  cross  a railway  line  at  the  time  of 
shunting  trans-continental  trains. 


Travel  Sketches  Near  and  Far. 

Truth  may  be  stranger  than  fiction  but  there  are  few  who  can  present  it  in 
the  same  fascinating  guise.  One  of  the  few  is  Mr.  Lionel  James,  who  now 
confesses  himself  to  be  the  “ Intelligence  Officer  ” who  wrote  On  the  Heels 
of  De  Wet.  In  Side-Tracks  and  Bridle  Paths  (Blackwood  & Sons  ; 6s.)  he  has 
brought  together  a number  of  sketches  of  the  most  varied  character,  ranging 
from  a record  of  experiences  in  Tabriz  under  the  revolutionary  party  to  a 
description  of  an  outing  “ With  the  Ruck  to  the  Derby,”  but  all  characterised 
by  a charming  gift  of  description  and  an  abundance  of  good  stories,  which  make 
the  reader  who  has  begun  the  volume  unwilling  to  lay  it  dowm  till  he  comes  to 
the  end. 

Of  most  topical  interest  at  the  present  time,  perhaps,  are  the  chapters 
devoted  to  Persia,  which  occupy  nearly  a third  of  the  book.  Mr.  James  holds 
very  decided  views  on  the  subject  of  British  policy  in  Persia,  and  whether  or 
not  one  agrees  with  these,  they  are  certainly  deserving  of  attention.  He  made 
his  way  into  Tabriz  while  the  approaches  to  the  town  were  held  on  behalf  of  the 
Shah  by  the  wild  horsemen  of  the  Karadagh,  and  found  the  drive  an  exciting 
experience.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  driver  of  the  carriage 
in  which  the  closing  stages  of  the  journey  were  made  could  be  induced  to  go 
forward.  “ At  last  we  got  going,  and  then,  as  we  came  down  the  last  slope 
into  Tabriz,  I saw  in  the  distance  a knot  of  horsemen  about  tw^o  miles  to  our 
left.  This  soon  broke  up  into  dots,  and  I knew  we  had  to  face  them.  About 
fifteen  Karadaghis  came  along,  whipping  their  little  ponies.  Down  they 
swept  upon  us,  and  really  they  looked  most  imposing.  They  ride  splendidly, 
and  they  swooped  dowm  upon  us  ventre-a-terre.  One  man,  who  had  evidently 
spotted  us  first,  was  a long  way  in  front  of  the  others,  and  as  he  came  to  within 
fifty  yards,  he  unslung  his  rifle  from  his  back  and  fired  at  us.  Another  did 
the  same.  This  was  not  so  pleasant,  but  men  on  galloping  horses  do  not  shoot 
very  straight,  and  we  stood  up  in  the  carriage,  while  the  coachman,  paralytic 
with  fear,  climbed  underneath.  In  a second,  when  it  was  seen  that  we  were 
not  going  to  defend  ourselves,  we  were  surrounded  by  about  fifteen  of  the 
brigands — Rakhim  Khan’s  horsemen,  pillars  of  the  monarchy  ! ” Finding 
that  the  carriage  contained  an  Englishman,  the  horsemen  at  length  allowed 
Mr.  James  to  enter  the  city  after  he  had  paid  a visit  to  their  chiefs,  but  “ one 
of  our  escort  said  bitterly  as  he  took  us  to  the  town,  ‘ We  w^ere  fools  not  to 
have  shot  you  without  asking  who  you  were  as  I want  the  grey  pony  in  your 
carriage  badly,  and  it  would  have  been  mine.  We  shall  shoot  the  next  lot 
we  meet  in  the  road.’  And  they  were  true  to  their  word,  for  an  hour  later 
another  carriage  full  of  Persians  tried  to  pass  in  behind  the  Russian  mail 
escorted  by  Cossacks,  and  the  poor  devils  were  butchered  on  the  road  and  the 
post-horses  stolen.” 

There  are  half-a-dozen  reproductions  of  photographs  and  drawings. 
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Around  Afghanistan. 

The  regions  bordering  on  Afghanistan  have  all  been  more  or  less  explored  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  great  army  of  Central  Asian  travellers,  but  probably 
Major  de  Lacoste  is  the  first  traveller  whose  route  has  completely  encircled 
Afghan  territory.  An  officer  of  the  French  army  with  previous  experience  of 
travel  in  a good  many  parts  of  the  Far  East,  he  started  from  Teheran  near  the 
end  of  April,  1906,  pushed  across  northern  Persia  to  Meshed,  thence  made  his 
way  to  the  Transcaspian  railway  and  journeyed  along  that  line  vith  various 
stoppages  to  its  terminus  at  Andijan,  continued  to  the  limit  of  Russian 
territory  and  crossed  into  Chinese  Turkestan,  made  an  arduous  passage  from 
Yarkand  southwards  across  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Central  Asia  to  Leh, 
enjoyed  a spell  of  comfort  in  traversing  northern  India  via  Srinagar  and  Rawal 
Pindi  to  Quetta,  continued  across  the  deserts  of  Baluchistan  to  Seistan,  and 
completed  the  circuit  through  eastern  Persia  to  Meshed,  where  he  arrived  at 
the  end  of  January,  1907,  after  an  absence  of  less  than  nine  months. 

The  story  of  this  extended  journey  is  told  by  Major  de  Lacoste  vith  the 
vivacity  and  lightness  of  touch  which  are  characteristic  of  French  vTiters  and 
which  the  more  plodding  British  traveller  usually  finds  it  so  difficult  to  impart 
to  his  narrative.  The  English  translation.  Around  Afghanistan  (Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  & Sons  ; 10s.  6d.  net),  forms  a not  too  lengthy  and  an  eminently  read- 
able description  of  travel  in  countries  which  are  for  the  most  part  outside  the 
tracks  of  the  globe  trotter.  Though  Major  de  Lacoste’ s journey  was  not  in 
any  part  of  its  course  in  the  nature  of  original  exploration,  it  led  liim  through 
regions  where  the  conditions  of  travel  are  of  a very  arduous  character.  The 
record  of  one  day’s  march  through  the  Pamirs  gives  a good  idea  of  the  sudden 
and  trying  changes  which  the  party  experienced.  “ The  night  was  very  cold 
under  the  tents  although  the  thermometer  only  indicated,  as  it  did  the 
previous  night,  a minimum  of  — 5^  C.  To  warm  ourselves  we  burned  large 
roots  unearthed  by  the  caravaneers,  and  we  kept  up  the  flame  by  the  help  of 
the  dry  dung  of  our  horses.  With  this  insufficient  heat,  we  had  to  be  satisfied, 
for  we  had  no  other  fuel  since  our  entry  into  the  Pamirs.  Fortunately  the  sky 
favoured  us  ; the  weather  was  magnificent.  We  were  still  marching  towards 
the  south,  and  followed  for  eight  kilometres  a vade  valley  between  arid 
mountains.  A few  mazars  [a  mazar  is  defined  by  Major  de  Lacoste  as  a heap 
of  stones  covering  generally  the  body  of  a saint]  ornamented  with  horns  and 
rags,  alone  broke  the  sinister  monotony  of  the  landscape  : all  was  black ; all 
was  burned  up  around  us.  Here  the  ‘ Roof  of  the  World  ’ was  covered  vith 
immense  tiles  of  polished  slate  which  reflected  on  us,  like  the  walls  of  a 
gigantic  stove,  the  heat  of  a fiery  sun.  An  hour’s  march  through  this  furnace 
and  the  scenery  suddenly  changed  ; we  were  on  the  banks  of  a lake  of  ice, 
furrowed  in  all  directions  by  wide  crevasses  vitli  emerald-green  reflections.” 

A lengthy  introduction  is  contributed  by  M.  Georges  Leygues,  who,  after  the 
usual  complimentary  references  to  Major  de  Lacoste  and  liis  journey,  embarks 
on  a discussion  of  the  relations  between  India  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and 
on  the  problems  with  which  the  British  Government  is  confronted  by  the  recent 
signs  of  unrest  in  India.  On  these  questions  M.  Leygues  discourses  in  a manner 
which  at  times  is  not  without  its  amusing  side,  and  which  is  interesting  as 
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showing  the  point  of  view  of  a highly  placed  foreign  observer.  He  sees  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  in  1902  on  the  point  of  plunging  into  a gigantic  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  Asia,  a struggle  which  was  only  averted  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  which  in  turn  has  had  a profound  effect 
in  awakening  national  sentiment  among  the  peoples  of  India.  Here,  according 
to  M.  Leygues,  is  an  unpleasant  surprise  for  Lord  Curzon  and  other  high 
Indian  officials  who  excited  “ the  jingoism  of  their  countrymen  and  the 
Chauvinism  of  the  Japanese.”  King  Edward  and  his  ministers  are  credited, 
indeed,  with  pursuing  a wise  policy,  “ but  they  were  unable  to  contest  public 
opinion,  led  as  it  was  by  Imperialists  and  speculators  in  London.” 

A special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  numerous  reproductions  of  excellent 
photographs.  Sketch  maps  are  provided  of  different  stages  of  the  journey. 

In  the  Libyan  Desert. 

After  being  engaged,  as  a member  of  the  Geographical  Survey  of  Egypt,  in 
survey  and  exploration  work  in  the  Egyptian  deserts  from  1896  to  1905, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Llewellyn  Beadnell  was  in  charge  for  three  years  of  extensive  boring 
and  land  reclamation  operations  in  the  Kharga  oasis  in  the  Libyan  Desert. 
He  has  now  embodied  an  elaborate  account  of  the  oasis,  with  special 
reference  to  its  history,  physical  geography,  and  water  supply,  under  the 
title.  An  Egyptian  Oasis  (John  Murray  ; 10s.  6d.  net).  Mr.  Beadnell  writes 
out  of  abundance  of  knowledge,  and  his  book  is  full  of  detailed 
information  about  the  conditions  existing  in  this  part  of  the  Libyan 
Desert.  He  has  evidently  written  for  instruction  rather  than  enter- 
tainment, and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  water  supply 
in  desert  countries  will  find  in  his  book  a large  store  of  valuable  data.  He 
himself  is  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  regard  the  Nile  river  as  a present 
source  of  supply  to  the  artesian  wells  sunk  in  the  Kharga  Oasis.  This  is  the 
local  belief,  and  Mr.  Beadnell  tells  that  the  experience  of  an  Arab  trader  is 
frequently  related  in  support  of  the  idea.  “ The  Bedawi  in  question,  while 
engaged  in  filfing  his  water-skins  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  preparatory  to 
setting  out  across  the  desert  to  the  oasis,  let  fall  his  ‘ Tarbush,’  wffiich  was 
speedily  engulfed  in  an  eddy  of  the  river.  Although  much  annoyed  at  the 
time,  our  friend  soon  forgot  the  incident,  until  a few  days  later,  when  he  was 
refreshing  himself  after  his  journey  at  a weU  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boris, 
the  identical  piece  of  head-gear  was  borne  up  from  its  depths  ! ” 

The  volume  is  w^ell  illustrated  and  supplied  with  maps. 

Baedeker’s  Northern  France. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  a new  (fifth)  edition  of  this 
“ Handbook  for  Travellers,”  pubfished  at  7s.  net.  The  volume  describes  in 
the  thorough  manner  characteristic  of  the  Baedeker  Guides  the  chief  places  of 
interest  in  Northern  France,  from  Belgium  and  the  English  Channel  to  the 
Loire,  excluding  Paris  and  its  environs.  Full  of  information  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  tourist,  the  volume  will  be  invaluable  to  any  who  are  thinking  of 
spending  their  holidays  in  this  part  of  France,  and  is  a marvel  of  cheapness,  con- 
taining between  400  and  500  closely  printed  pages,  with  16  maps  and  55  plans. 
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Mr.  Shackleton*s  Homecoming. 

The  hold  taken  on  the  public 
imagination  by  Mr.  Shackleton’s 
exploring  achievements  in  the  South 
Polar  regions  has  been  made  abundantly 
manifest  by  the  reception  accorded  to 
him  on  his  return  home  in  the  middle 
of  June.  Nothing  like  the  scene 
witnessed  at  Charing  Cross  when  Mr. 
Shackleton  arrived  in  London  has 
marked  the  return  of  any  British 
explorer  for  many  years  past.  Captain 
Scott  and  the  other  members  of  the 
National  Antarctic  expedition  came 
home  on  board  the  Discovery,  and  the 
East  India  Company’s  Docks  where 
they  cast  anchor  were  too. far  east  to 
attract  large  welcoming  crowds,  though 
an  attempt  was  made  by  an  official 
luncheon  to  mark  the  appreciation  of 
the  geographical  world  of  the  gallant 
work  done  by  the  explorers  in  the  Ear 
South.  With  the  welcome  extended  to 
IVIr.  Shackleton  by  geographers  and 
explorers  was  mingled  the  welcome  of 
the  public  at  large,  and  one  must  go 
back  to  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Stanley’s  arrival  in  London  after  the 
Emin  Pasha  relief  expedition  to  recall 
anything  like  the  ovation  which  greeted 
Mr.  Shackleton  when  the  open  carriage 
bearing  him  and  Mrs.  Shackleton  and 
their  two  children  emerged  into  the 
Strand  from  Charing  Cross  Station. 
A year  last  autumn,  when  he  left 
Victoria  on  his  way  to  join  the  Nimrod 
at  Lyttelton,  his  departure  took  place 
almost  unnoticed,  only  his  relatives 
and  a few  personal  friends  being 
present  on  the  platform  to  bid  him 
farewell.  The  great  journey  which  he 
has  carried  out  in  the  interval  has 
brought  vith  it,  however,  its  inevitable 


penalty,  and  for  a few  weeks  Mr. 
Shackleton  will  have  to  submit  to  being 
one  of  the  hons  of  the  London  season 
and  to  endure  a course  of  banquets  and 
receptions  which  he  vill  find  scarcely 
less  fatiguing,  and  probably  far  more 
irksome,  than  the  work  of  exploration 
in  the  Antarctic  regions,  arduous  as 
that  undoubtedly  was.  Many  circum- 
stances go  to  determine  the  effect  which 
a great  journey  of  exploration  vill  have 
on  the  pubhc  imagination.  Now  and 
again  an  outburst  of  hero-worship  is 
not  to  be  decried,  but  it  is  perhaps  well 
that  it  does  not  occur  too  often,  for  it 
is  easy  for  a strain  of  exaggeration  to 
creep  into  such  manifestations,  and 
their  frequent  occurrence  would  not  be 
wholesome  either  for  explorers  or  for 
those  who  participate  with  them  in  the 
strenuous  round  of  feasting  and  eulogy. 

The  Albert  Hall  Meeting. 

Chief  in  interest  among  ^Ir. 
Shackleton’s  engagements  after  his 
return  must,  of  course,  be  ranked  his 
lecture  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  the  Albert  Hall.  It  is 
testimony  not  only  to  the  importance 
of  the  exploring  work  remaining  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  but  to  the  continuous 
growth  of  the  Society,  that  the  latter 
should  so  often  in  recent  years  have 
had  to  seek  accommodation  for  its 
audiences  in  one  of  the  great  London 
halls.  This  has  happened  only  on  some 
eight  occasions  in  the  Society’s  history, 
and  four  of  these  have  been  in  the  last 
five  years.  In  1876,  Sir  George  Nares 
and  his  companions  on  the  National 
Arctic  expedition  to  the  lands  off  the 
north-west  of  Greenland  were  welcomed 
in  the  old  St.  James’  Hall,  and  there  also 
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Stanley  was  received  in  1878  after  his 
first  journey  across  Africa.  Again  in 
1890  after  his  relief  of  Emin  Pasha, 
Stanley  was  welcomed  at  a special 
meeting  of  the  Society,  which  then 
assembled  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Albert  Hall.  Captain  F.  G.  Jackson, 
after  his  expedition  to  Franz  Josef 
Land,  gave  an  account  of  his  meeting 
with  Dr.  Nansen  in  the  Queen’s  Hall, 
and  Dr.  Nansen  himself  was  welcomed 
in  the  Albert  Hall  in  1897.  There  also 
was  held  the  meeting  at  which  Captain 
Scott  told  the  story  of  the  Discovery 
expedition  in  1904.  The  last  two 
special  meetings  of  the  Society  have 
both  been  held  in  the  Queen’s  Hall, 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  lecturing  there 
in  1907  on  his  expedition  to  Ruwenzori, 
while  the  memory  is  still  fresh  of  the 
meeting  at  which  Dr.  Sven  Hedin 
narrated  his  travels  in  Tibet.  In  con- 
senting to  attend  the  Albert  Hall 
meeting  at  the  end  of  June,  and  to 
present  to  Mr.  Shackleton  the  special 
gold  medal  awarded  to  him  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  followed  the  example  of 
his  father  when  the  Society  welcomed 
Dr.  Nansen.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  Duke  of  York,  was  himself  present 
on  the  latter  occasion,  and  has  indeed 
several  times  shown  his  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society  by  attending 
commemorative  and  other  meetings  of 
special  importance,  and  by  dining 
beforehand  with  the  Geographical  Club. 
As  the  successor  of  the  Raleigh  Club, 
the  Geographical  Club  can  trace  its 
history  back  even  farther  than  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  itself. 
Nearly  eighty- three  years  ago  the 
Raleigh  Club  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  travellers  to  dine 
together  and  exehange  experiences,  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  birth  in  the  vote 


taken  by  its  members  in  1830  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  a regular  Society 
for  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of 
geographical  knowledge.  For  a number 
of  years  the  Raleigh  Club  maintained 
an  independent  existenee,  but  in  1854 
it  was  decided  that  the  ties  uniting  it 
in  practice  to  the  Society  should  be 
formally  recognised,  and  the  Club  was 
reconstituted  under  its  present  name. 
The  membership  is  strictly  limited, 
and  election  is  a much  coveted  honour. 

Curious  Blunders  in  Names. 

Among  the  minor  problems  con- 
fronting the  explorer  is  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  the  nomenclature  of  the  places 
he  comes  across  which  have  not  before 
figured  in  the  map.  A survey  of  the 
map  of  the  world  in  this  connection 
would  reveal  some  curious  instances  of 
perverted  ingenuity.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  mistakes  on  record  is  that 
associated  with  Cape  Nome,  in  Alaska. 
The  story  runs  that  on  one  of  the  early 
hydrographical  surveys  some  doubt 
arose  as  to  the  identification  of  the 
cape,  and  there  was  marked  opposite 
to  it  on  the  map  “ ? name.”  This  was 
interpreted  by  the  cartographers  at 
home  as  “ C.  Nome,”  and  as  Cape 
Nome  this  feature  of  the  coast  has  been 
known  ever  since.  In  inhabited 
countries,  it  is  a good  general  principle 
to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  native 
names  for  the  geographical  features  of 
the  country  ; but  it  often  happens  that 
the  natives  themselves  have  no  par- 
ticular names  for  particular  features,  or 
else  that  various  tribes  have  various 
names  among  which  none  stands  out 
as  of  special  importance.  When 
Stanley  first  beheld  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Ruwenzori  in  1888,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  after  inquiry  among  the 
natives  that  the  name  most  generally 
recognised  among  them  was  that  by 
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wliich  the  mor  itains  are  kno^m  to-day. 
Unfortunately,  subsequent  travellers 
have  been  unable  to  find  that  the 
name  Ruwenzori  is  recognised  by  any 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Stuhlmann 
thought  that  the  name  might  have 
grovm  out  of  the  word  “ nsoro  ” vith 
the  prefix  “ ru  ” ; the  nearest  word 
wliich  Sir  Harry  Johnston  could  find 
to  it  as  “ ansororo,”  which  with  a 
plural  prefix  means  “ snow  ” or 
“ snows  ” ; while  Major  R.  G.  T. 
Bright,  who  had  charge  of  the  British 
section  of  the  recent  joint  commission 
for  the  survey  of  the  Uganda- Congo 
State  frontier,  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  Lu-Toro 
words  “ ru  enjura  ” or  “ of  rain.” 
However  this  may  be.  Major  Bright 
agrees  that  Ruwenzori  neither  means 
nor  conveys  anything  to  the  native 
mind  at  the  present  day.  The  local 
natives,  he  reports,  have  no  name  for 
the  mountains  as  a whole,  nor  for  its 
peaks,  though  the  Baganda  call  the 
range  Gambaligala,  which  signifies 
“ they  me  hurt,”  the  reference  being, 
he  suggests,  to  the  strain  caused  to  the 
eyes  when  looking  up  at  great  heights. 

“Lake  Edward”  and  “Lake  George.” 

Obviously  where  the  natives  them- 
selves have  no  clearly  recognised  name 
for  the  prominent  geographical  features 
in  their  country,  no  objection  can  be 
taken  to  the  introduction  of  a foreign 
system  of  nomenclature.  It  is  at  least 
incumbent  on  explorers,  however,  not 
to  render  confusion  worse  confounded 
by  applying  similar  names  to  similar 
features  in  the  same  region.  Most 
people  have  at  times  probably  got 
confused  between  the  Albert  and  Albert 
Edward  Nyanzas,  the  two  great  lakes 
lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  the  one  discovered  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  in  1864,  the  other  by 


Stanley  just  a quarter  of  a century 
later.  The  announcement  made  by 
Major  Bright  in  a lecture  wliich  he 
dehvered  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  the  middle  of  June,  that  in 
future  Lake  Albert  Edward  will  be 
known,  with  the  approval  of  his 
Majesty  the  King,  as  Lake  Edward, 
will  therefore  be  heartily  welcomed. 
At  the  same  time  has  been  approved 
the  adoption  of  Lake  George  as  the 
name  of  the  great  expanse  of  water 
which  hes  to  the  north-east  of  Lake 
Edward  and  is  connected  vdth  it  by 
a narrow  channel.  The  30th  meridian 
east  of  Greenvdch,  as  now  located  by 
the  joint  boundary  commission,  crosses 
this  narrow  channel,  leaving  Lake 
George  in  British  and  Lake  Edward  in 
Congolese  territory.  It  has  long  been 
knoivn  that  at  the  time  the  30th 
meridian  was  adopted  as  the  frontier 
between  the  Uganda  Protectorate  and 
Congo  State,  its  position  was  erroneously 
shovm  on  the  map  so  as  to  leave 
Ruwenzori  and  part  of  Lake  Edward 
within  the  British  sphere.  The  correc- 
tion of  this  error  has  brought  into 
dispute  the  ovmership  of  the  strip  of 
territory  affected,  which  is  about  eleven 
miles  broad  and  extends  north  and  south 
for  a distance  of  about  140  miles.  MTiat 
is  not  perhaps  so  generally  known  is  that 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
this  strip  of  territory  has  been  declared 
a neutral  zone  in  which  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  has 
temporarily  ceased  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  government  which  it  previously 
enjoyed.  The  Governor,  Sir  Henry 
Hesketh  BeU,  who  has  just  returned 
home  on  leave  of  absence,  has  pointed 
out  that  in  consequence  of  this  state  of 
affairs  the  neutral  zone  has  become 
the  resort  of  aU  the  lawless  elements 
among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  No 
serious  trouble  occurred  while  the 
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boundary  commission  was  in  the  field, 
but  now  that  its  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn the  disputed  territory  is  likely  to 
become  a hotbed  of  trouble  unless  the 
long  drawn  out  negotiations  between 
the  British  and  Belgian  Governments 
are  soon  brought  to  a close. 

Volcanic  Activity  in  Africa. 

It  is  rarely  that  anything  is  heard  of 
present  day  volcanic  activity  in  Africa, 
but  lately  there  have  been  two  reminders 
that  Africa  is  not  free  from  this  form 
of  disturbance.  Major  Bright  reports 
that  while  the  Uganda-Congolese 
Boundary  Commission  was  at  work, 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  could  be  seen 
rising  from  one  of  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Mufumbiro  group,  while  at  night  the 
flames  mingling  with  the  smoke  were 
visible  from  Katwe.  Incidentally,  in 
view  of  the  doubts  which  were  at  one 
time  expressed  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  name  “Mufumbiro,”  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Major  Bright 
found  the  name  well  known  among 
the  natives  to  the  north.  It  is  derived 
from  three  Bantu  words  meaning  “ cook 
in  place,”  and  is  apphed  to  the  vol- 
canoes on  account  of  the  smoke  issuing 
from  their  craters.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  continent,  telegraphic  advices 
a few  weeks  ago  announced  that  a 
severe  earthquake  accompanied  by  an 
eruption  of  the  Kamerun  Mountain 
had  done  serious  damage  in  the  German 
Kamerun  colony.  Since  then  letters 
have  been  received  from  Lieutenant 
Boyd  Alexander  indicating  that  he  was 
close  to  the  scene  of  the  eruption,  and 
giving  from  personal  observation  a 
detailed  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
outbreak.  As  we  were  able  to  announce 
some  months  ago.  Lieutenant  Boyd 
Alexander’s  first  objective  when  he 
entered  on  his  new  expedition  at  the 
end  of  last  year  was  the  chain  of 


Spanish  and  Portuguese  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  which  extend  in  a line 
with  the  Kamerun  Mountain  on  the 
mainland.  Having  completed  his 
observations  among  the  islands,  the 
explorer  crossed  to  the  German  colony 
and  was  encamped  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  April  on  the  slopes  of  the  Kamerun 
peak.  He  first  felt  the  ground  tremble 
very  slightly  about  eight  o’clock  while 
sitting  in  his  tent,  and  then,  while  he 
was  stiU  doubtful  whether  he  was  not 
mistaken,  the  whole  mountain  side  was 
shaken  as  though  it  would  split  in  two. 
One  violent  shock  followed  another  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  after  sticking 
to  his  camp  till  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Lieutenant  Alexander  had  to 
beat  a retreat ; and  w^ell  it  was  that  he 
did  so,  for  an  hour  later  the  site  of  the 
camp  was  overwhelmed  by  the  hail  of 
stones  which  had  long  been  pouring 
down  the  mountain  side  in  another 
direction.  Lieutenant  Alexander’s 
realistic  description  of  the  horrors  of 
that  night  and  of  the  fiery  scenes  he 
witnessed  subsequently  when  he  re- 
ascended the  mountain  to  get  a view 
of  the  crater  in  active  eruption  recalls 
some  of  the  best  passages  in  his  account 
of  his  journey  across  Africa  “ From 
the  Niger  to  the  Nile,”  and  it  may 
already  be  taken  for  granted  that  on  his 
return  he  will  have  another  story  of 
absorbing  interest  to  tell  about  his 
African  travels.  Perhaps  the  most 
amusing  feature  of  his  experiences  was 
the  conviction  of  the  natives  that  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  eruption.  Accord- 
ing to  their  version  his  intrusion  had 
angered  the  devil  who  inhabits  the 
crater.  This  devil  is  a curious  monster, 
half  man  and  half  beast,  and  the  last 
time  he  was  moved  to  serious  wrath  was 
about  thirty-six  years  ago,  when  some 
of  the  older  natives  aver  that  they  re- 
member a similar  outbreak  taking  place. 
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Continental  Railway  Thefts. 

It  is  significant  that  fifteen  railway 
officials  have  been  arrested  at  Marseilles 
for  comphcity  in  thefts  on  the  Paris, 
Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway,  for 
hitherto  most  of  the  train  robberies 
we  hear  of  in  the  South  have  been 
supposed  to  be  on  the  Italian  railways. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  guards 
implicated  were  in  the  habit  of  opening 
passengers’  trunks  with  skeleton  keys, 
abstracting  anytliing  of  value  and  re- 
locking them.  It  is  a useful  tip  and 
worth  remembering  that  the  safest  way 
of  safeguarding  passengers’  luggage  is 
to  register  the  luggage  unlocked,  when 
it  is  sealed  at  the  expense  of  the  pas- 
senger— a franc  would  cover  the  ex- 
pense, including  a tip.  Such  packages 
are  seldom  tampered  with. 

New  Art  Treasures  for  the  Louvre. 

All  art  lovers  visiting  Paris  will  be 
glad  to  find  in  the  great  national  col- 
lection at  the  Louvre  the  famous 
“ Angelus  ” of  Millet.  This  was  obtained 
by  the  late  Monsieur  Chauchard,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Magasins  de  Louvre 
(popularly  knovm  as  the  Paris  Whitely) 
from  its  American  purchaser  for  £28,000. 
M.  Chauchard  bequeathed  his  magni- 
ficent collection  of  modern  French 
painters,  estimated  to  be  worth  one 
million  sterling,  to  the  French  nation 
for  the  Louvre  GaUery.  Among  them 
are  Millet’s  “ Shepherd  and  Flock  ” 
(bought  at  the  Van  Praet  Sale  for 
£40,000)  and  paintings  by  Carot  (in- 
cluding the  “ Passage  du  Gua”),  Diaz 
and  Meissonier  (including  the  famous 
“ Canvaseo  ”),  Detaille  and  Fromentin. 
In  short.  Monsieur  Chauchard  has 
proved  himself  one  of  the  most  munifi- 


cent benefactors  to  the  French  National 
Art  Collection  that  France  has  ever 
possessed. 

Art  “ Protection  ” in  Italy. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Itahan  Govern- 
ment, ostensibly  to  preserve  the  artistic 
treasures  of  the  country,  so  far  over- 
ride the  rights  of  private  property  as 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  works  of  art 
to  foreigners  without  permission.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  somewhat  des- 
potic measure  all  works  of  art  of  any 
value,  whether  in  public  or  private 
collections,  are  carefully  registered.  It 
is  obviously  impossible  to  enforce  this 
stringent  regulation,  as  it  would  require 
the  employment  of  several  hundred 
highly-trained  and  highly-paid  experts  ; 
and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  it  is 
evaded  wholesale,  in  many  cases  through 
the  connivance  of  art  dealers.  No 
doubt  the  law  against  export  of  works 
of  art  has  proved  fairly  efficacious  as 
regards  the  public  and  well-known 
private  galleries,  and  those  belonging 
to  religious  bodies.  But  even  as 
regards  these  there  are  exceptions,  and 
a flagrant  example  of  the  evasion  of 
this  law  was  the  export  of  the  Genoese 
Vandyks.  One  deplorable  result,  so  far 
as  the  tourist  is  concerned,  is  that  this 
arbitrary  law  has  induced  more  than 
one  owner  of  a famous  gallery  to  close 
it  altogether  to  the  public.  It  is  true 
that  the  owner  of  a valuable  picture 
or  piece  of  sculpture,  wishing  to  sell  it, 
would  find  the  State  a purchaser,  for 
the  State  requires  the  first  refusal  of 
such  objects.  But  the  Government 
puts  its  own  valuation  on  the  article, 
which  is  manifestly  unfair.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  law  has  pressed 
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so  hardly  upon  individuals  that  the 
Government  are  now  considering  the 
advisabihty  of  modif3ung  the  existing 
law,  and  removing  some  of  its  abuses. 
As  the  State  is  not  sufficiently  wealthy 
to  pay  a just  price  for  works  of  art 
intended  for  export,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  a fund  should  be  raised  by 
the  sale  of  the  large  number  of  antique 
replicas  of  Greek  and  Roman  statues 
which  abound  in  most  of  the  great 
Pubhc  Galleries. 

The  Haussmannising  of  Rome. 

The  topography  of  Rome  is  under- 
going so  many  changes  that  an 
absolutely  new  map  will  soon  be 
required.  A new  road  has  been  con- 
structed from  the  Villa  Borghese  to  the 
Pincian  Hill,  the  historic  Palazzo  of  the 
Theodoli  has  been  pulled  down,  and 
the  new  road  from  the  Corso  to  the 
Tiber  is  approaching  completion.  Then, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the 
widening  of  the  Via  Tritone  will  be 
finished.  But  the  most  striking  of  the 
new  architectural  features  of  Rome  is 
undoubtedly  the  colossal  monument  on 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  nearly  twenty  years.  This 
stupendous  monument  to  United  Italy 
is — in  the  opinion  of  artistic  visitors — 
an  unmitigated  eyesore,  and  certainly 
the  memorial  is  grandiose  rather  than 
magnificent.  The  equestrian  statue  of 
Victor  Emanuel  II,  which  is  to  crown 
the  summit  of  the  monument,  has  been 
successfully  cast  in  bronze,  and  will  soon 
be  placed  in  position.  It  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  an  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  for  this  Colossus  of  Rome  is 
without  parallel.  The  helmeted  head 
of  the  monarch  alone  is  over  eight  feet 
high  and  weighs  nearly  two  tons.  As 
for  the  horse,  the  interior  resembles  a 
kind  of  grotto,  and  when  the  celebration 
of  the  Jubilee  of  Italian  Unity  takes 


place  in  1911,  thirty  of  the  world’s 
representatives  are  to  be  entertained 
at  a banquet  inside. 

An  Italian  Bradshaw. 

An  Italian  Bradshaw  has  long  been 
wanted  by  travellers  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  Signor  Orlandi’s  International 
Time  Table  Guide,  which  has  proved 
a great  success,  well  merits  this  title. 
It  gives  a great  deal  of  concise  practical 
information  about  the  chief  tourist 
centres  of  Europe,  with  a comprehensive 
list  of  international  railway  time  tables 
and  fares,  and,  finally,  there  are  over 
one  hundred  pages  describing  the  steam- 
ship services  from  every  European  port. 
In  short,  this  guide  combines  most  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Continental 
Bradshaw  and  Cook’s  Continental  Time 
Tables.  No  similar  guide  has  ever 
been  pubhshed  in  Italy,  and  Italian 
tourists  desiring  something  beyond  the 
cumbrous  and  complicated  official  rail- 
way time  tables  have  hitherto  had  to 
depend  on  English  and  French  inter- 
national time  tables,  such  as  Bradshaw 
and  the  Guide  Chaix. 

Baedeker  as  a Text  Book. 

It  is  a striking  but  sensible  departure 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Kiel  Communal  Schools  to  adopt 
Baedeker’s  Guides  as  text  books  for 
the  scholars.  Such  a method  of  giving 
young  people  exact  geographical  know- 
ledge has  much  in  its  favour,  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  topographical  facts  of 
Baedeker  are  universally  recognised. 
We  might  take  a leaf  out  of  Germany’s 
book,  by  introducing  Bradshaw,  if  not 
in  the  elementary  schools,  at  all  events 
in  English  Public  Schools.  Bradshaw 
has  been  described  as  an  admirable 
test  of  character.  At  all  events,  most 
people  will  agree  that  it  is  an  excellent 
test  of  patience  ! 
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The  R.M.S.P.  Norwegiem  Cruises. 

The  liner  Amazon,  well  kno-v^Ti  among 
voyagers  to  the  Argentine  Repubhc, 
has  been  detailed  for  pleasure-cruising 
service  during  the  hohday  months  of 
July,  August  and  September.  These 
dehghtful  voyages  are  appropriately 
named  “ Pleasure  Cruises  de  Luxe,” 
while  the  fares  are  exceptionally 
moderate,  amounting  to  exactly  £1  per 
day.  Four  cruises  have  been  arranged. 
The  first  cruise  to  the  Xorwegian  Fjords 
and  the  Xorth  Cape  (a  fortnight)  begins 
at  Southampton  on  the  8th  of  July,  end- 
ing at  Grimsby  on  the  23rd  of  J uly . The 
second  cruise  to  the  Norwegian  Fjords 
only  (13  days),  will  be  from  the  24th 
of  July  to  the  6th  of  August,  beginning 
and  ending  at  Grimsby.  The  third 
cruise  covers  the  same  ground,  or  rather 
sea,  and  lasts  from  the  7th  to  the  20th 
of  August.  The  fourth  cruise  is  to  the 
Northern  capitals  of  Europe  (22  days), 
leaving  HuU  on  the  28th  of  August  and 
ending  at  Southampton  on  the  19th  of 
September. 

Tourist  Jottings. 

The  lawn  tennis  championship  of 
Switzerland  is  fixed  to  take  place  on 
August  26th  and  following  days,  at 
Geneva.  Prizes  value  £240  will  be 
offered.  All  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Hon.  Sec.  at  the  Club  House, 
Parc  des  Eaux-Vives,  Geneva. 

The  new  railway  station  at  Geneva, 
which  replaces  the  one  burnt  down  last 
year,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  in  Switzerland.  The  design  of 
the  central  haU  is  that  of  a Swiss  chalet. 

A motor  car  service  is  to  be  started  on 
the  1st  July  from  Chiavari  on  the  Levan- 
tine Riviera  to  Cabanne  a well  known 
centre  for  trout  fishing  on  the  Aveto. 

July  will  see  the  opening  of  the 
branch  railway  from  Biarritz  to  the 
Negresse,  and  a handsome  station  has 
been  built  facing  the  Jar  din  Pubhc. 


A good  service  of  electric  cars  has  been 
started  from  Frankfort  to  Wiesbaden. 
These  cars  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  largely 
used  by  tourists  as  an  alternative  to 
the  tiresome  train  journey. 

Considerable  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  hotel  industry  lately  at  Evian 
les  Bains,  the  Hotel  Splendid  (which 
has  been  much  improved)  having  been 
taken  over  by  the  Carlton  and  Ritz 
Hotel  Co.,  while  the  same  Company 
have  just  opened  a new  hotel.  The 
Royal,  which  wiU  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  M.  Escoffier  fils,  so  well  known 
at  the  Carlton  Hotel,  London. 

Customs  duties  on  balloons  have  now 
been  placed  on  the  French  tariff.  These 
duties  range  from  £2  11s.  to  £33  6s., 
according  to  the  size  and  material  of 
the  balloon. 

The  number  of  visitors  at  Davos  in 
1908  amounted  to  over  23,000,  the 
highest  record  of  any  year. 

The  restrictions  on  motorists  in  the 
west  of  Norway  have  been  in  great 
measure  removed,  and  most  of  the  main 
roads  are  now  open  to  motorists,  with  a 
speed  hmit  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

The  Orient  Royal  Mail  seem  to 
favour  the  capital  letter  0 in  the 
nomenclature  of  their  latest  vessels. 
We  have  the  Otway  and  the  Orsova,  and 
now  the  newest  finer,  the  Osterley  has 
recently  been  launched.  She  viU  carry 
four  hundred  saloon  and  seven  hundred 
third-class  passengers. 

We  are  already  familiar  with  railways 
for  Mecca  pilgrims,  but  a further 
development  is  described  in  a recent 
consular  report  from  the  U.S.  consul  at 
Baghdad,  who  refers  to  a motor  car 
service  recently  established  from  Khani- 
kan  on  the  Persian  frontier  to  the  Holy 
City  of  Kerbela.  By  this  new  means 
of  locomotion  the  journey  is  now 
reduced  to  as  many  hours  as  it  formerly 
took  days.  Eustace  Reynolds-Ball. 
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On  the  Road  to  Richmond,  Virginia. 


Motoring  in  the  Macdonnell  Ranges,  Australia. 


“ On  to  Richmond  ! ” 

That  was  an  old  cry  in  the  war-time 
in  America,  and  one  that  was  lately 
echoed  with  peaceful  intent  by  a 
motorist  who  thought  he  would  make 
a Whitsuntide  tour  from  New  York  to 
Richmond,  Virginia.  The  roads  south 
of  Chester  proved  quite  neglected,  but 
were  succeeded  by  the  fine  toll  road 
leading  into  Wilmington.  The  Susque- 
hanna River  was  crossed  at  dusk  by 
ferry  from  Perriville  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
the  night  being  spent  at  the  latter 
town,  where  terrapin  soup,  oysters 
right  out  of  the  bay,  chicken  and 
sundry  other  delicacies  were  supplied 
to  the  motorists  at  the  amazingly  cheap 
price  of  fifty  cents  a head.  Next 
morning  the  road  led  through  the 
beautiful  Long  Green  Valley,  famous 
as  a rendezvous  for  several  hunting 
clubs,  the  road  surfaces  being  so  good 
that  the  White  steam  car  used  was 
put  to  the  top  of  her  performing  all 
the  way  to  Baltimore.  Just  as  the 
tourists  were  nearing  'the  Washington 
Monument  in  the  capital  city,  they 
came  in  sight  of  a party  approaching 
them  at  a speed  much  greater  than  that 
stipulated  by  the  Statute.  As  the  car 
sped  by  its  smiling  owner  was  seen 
to  be  President  Taft. 

Four  Years  in  a Day ! 

While  it  took  the  Union  Army  four 
years  to  go  from  Washington  to  Rich- 
mond, the  motorists  resolved  to  make 
the  journey  in  a day.  The  long  bridge 
over  the  Potomac  River  having  been 
crossed,  the  road  that  runs  parallel 
with  the  railway  into  Alexandria  was 
pursued,  but  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  the  car  was  turned  due  south  into 


the  old  telegraph  road,  which  was 
followed  practically  all  the  way  to  the 
destination.  At  present  much  of  the 
highway  is  bad,  but  in  a few  years  it 
will  be  macadamised  all  the  way. 
There  is  very  little  level  country  in 
Eastern  Virginia,  the  road  undulating 
continuously,  the  best  surfaces  en- 
countered being  of  sand,  on  which, 
by  “ straddling  ” the  ruts  and  opening 
the  throttle  a little  wider  than  usual, 
the  motorists  were  able  to  make 
almost  as  good  progress  as  on  the 
previous  day.  Some  of  the  very  worst 
roads,  however,  reduced  the  car  to  a 
speed  of  not  more  than  ten  miles  an 
hour,  all  four  wheels  sometimes  being 
on  a different  level.  In  these  circum- 
stances only  fifty-two  miles  had  been 
traversed  by  one  o’clock,  when  lunch 
was  taken  at  an  old-fashioned  house 
owned  by  a cousin  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan, 
nicknamed  the  “ Presidential  Marathon 
Runner.” 

Cheap  Accommodation. 

It  may  be  a surprise  to  motorists 
in  Britain  that  the  charge  for  a fine 
luncheon  to  a party  of  hungry  tourists 
was  “ A dollar — if  that  is  not  too 
much.”  The  tourists  were  so  delighted 
that  they  came  near  to  giving  their 
car  “ too  much,”  for  they  gave  their 
host  and  his  family  their  first  motor- 
ride,  which  meant  that  for  a spell  the 
car  carried  twelve  passengers.  The 
road  led  through  many  spots  famous 
as  battlefields,  including  the  ground  on 
which  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  which  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  “ Boys  in  Gray.” 
Sundry  creeks  had|to  be  forded,  and 
the  road  grew  rougher  as  the  car 
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proceeded  southwards  from  Fredericks- 
burg. Considering  how  sparsely  the 
country  there  about  is  peopled,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  substantial 
iron  bridges  spanning  the  more  im- 
portant streams.  Ninety-five  miles 
south  of  Washington,  magnificent  roads 
were  encountered  once  again,  the  little 
town  of  Ashland  being  reached  as  day- 
light was  waning,  and  the  old  capital 
of  the  Confederacy  in  time  for  late 
supper.  From  our  Enghsh  point  of  view 
there  is  nothing  in  having  done  a 
journey  of  125  miles  in  a day’s  driving, 
but  over  American  roads  it  is  something 
of  a feat. 

Typical  Experiences  in  Australia. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the 
illustration  facing  the  previous  page, 
showing  a Talbot  car  going  through 
the  MacDonnell  Ranges  after  leaving 
Ahce  Springs  on  a tour  from  Adelaide 
to  Port  Darwin,  motoring  in  Austraha 
is  not  all  smooth  going.  In  a recent 
trip  from  Perth  to  Albany,  undertaken 
with  a Daimler,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  in  parts  it  was  possible  to 
travel  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  despite 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  holes  in  the 
surfaces  of  the  roads  are  repaired  'with 
earth  mixed  'with  grass  and  leaves. 
Bush  country  began  to  be  encountered 
on  the  second  day.  This  sort  of  route 
calls  for  alertness  on  the  part  of  the 
driver,  who  must  now  swing  the  car 
round  sharply  to  miss  a stump,  now 
turn  quickly  to  straddle  a broken 
waterway,  and  anon  apply  the  brakes 
till  they  scream  to  bring  the  car  to 
a stand  before  a fallen  tree.  In 
Australia  they  talk  of  taking  aboard 
“ fresh  supplies  of  naphtha  and  oil.” 

Trials  of  Patience. 

Very  early  in  the  afternoon 
acquaintance  was  made  'vvdth  the  first 
“ dos  ane,”  or  donkey-back,  otherwise 


a rounded  heap  over  a culvert.  To 
take  one  of  these  at  over  four  miles 
an  hour  means  a violent  jerk  that  throws 
the  passengers  up  into  the  air.  About 
equal  in  infamy  are  the  spoon  drains 
which  are  the  Austrahan  equivalent  of 
the  French  caniveaux.  The  nature  of 
the  colonial  article,  however,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
spoon  drains  have  a depth  of  four  feet 
below  the  road-level.  On  the  following 
morning,  just  after  swinging  round  a 
curve,  the  car  ran  over  a ten-inch  tree 
that  lay  diagonally  across  the  road, 
an  incident  that  necessitated  the 
straightening  of  the  distance  rod  con- 
necting the  front  wheels,  and  called 
for  some  good  work  with  an  axe  to 
remove  the  obstruction  from  the 
thoroughfare.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hay  River  the  careful  road  authori- 
ties have  installed  a new  horror  in  the 
guise  of  arrow-headed  round-backed 
water  deflections,  that  occur  at 
distances  of  about  tw'enty-five  yards. 
Subsequent  sandy  passages  slow'ed 
do\vn  the  speed  of  the  car  considerably, 
but  the  day’s  destination  was  reached 
without  further  incident. 

The  Antarctic  Motor, 

Bernard  Day,  driver  of  the  Arrol- 
Johnson  car  that  was  used  in  Mr. 
Shackleton’s  Antarctic  expedition, 
reports  that  with  a head  wind  of  33 
miles  an  hour  it  was  needful  to  take  the 
lubricator  ofi  the  engine  as  the  oil  got 
sohd  in  it.  About  a cupful  of  oil  had 
to  be  poured  through  the  lubricator 
holes  in  the  crank  case  every  few  miles, 
the  oil  tin  itseK  being  carried  in  front 
of  the  exhaust  ports  so  as  to  keep  it 
warm.  Furthermore,  a dish  w'as  rigged 
round  the  throttle,  filled  with  petrol,  and 
lit  so  as  to  warm  the  inlet  pipe,  an 
expedient  which,  though  so  seemingly 
dangerous,  was  never  attended  'with 
mishap.  H.  Massac  Buist. 


Aerial  Sport  in  England. 

At  last  we  have  arrived  at  the  season 
when  aeronautics  as  a sport  is  beginning 
to  attract  attention  in  England.  The 
Aero  Club  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
held  one  excellent  balloon  competition 
and  has  three  or  four  more  to  organise 
before  the  autumn.  As  I deal  with  the 
more  serious  phases  of  international 
aeronautics  in  a special  article  in  this 
issue,  a portion  of  these  monthly  notes 
may  be  devoted  to  giving  some  indica- 
tion of  what  possibilities  of  sport  there 
are  in  ballooning.  When  going  up 
with  a single  party  in  an  ordinary 
spherical  balloon,  apart  from  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle,  there  is  an 
utter  absence  of  excitement ; while  if 
incident  is  desired  it  is  usually  needful 
to  come  down  within  about  three 
hundred  feet  of  the  ground  and  trail. 
But  in  the  point-to-point  balloon 
competitions  which  the  Aero  Club 
promotes  you  can  enjoy  all  the  fun  of 
keen  competition  from  start  to  finish, 
as  I experienced  when  taking  part  in 
the  first  of  the  series  from  Hurlingham 
this  year.  Doubtless  the  question  so 
often  put  will  be  asked  by  many 
readers  : “ How  can  you  guide  a free 
balloon  ? ” The  endeavour  to  do  so, 
and  the  close  study  of  the  faults  or 
successes  scored  by  your  rivals,  con- 
stitutes the  fascination  of  the  pastime 
of  competitive  free  ballooning.  Until 
you  take  part  in  such  a sport  it  is 
impossible  to  realise  how  constantly  and 
extraordinarily  quickly  you  can  lose 
or  gain  places. 

Ways  of  Navigating  Balloons. 

The  object  of  ballooning  from  one 
definite  point  to  another  definite 
point  is  to  give  an  opportunity  for 


displaying  the  maximum  amount  of 
acumen  and  knowledge  possible 
towards  navigating  a free-floating 
object,  the  very  limitations  to  achieve- 
ment introducing  that  element  of  chance 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  all  sorts  of  sport.  To  begin 
with,  when  fixing  the  objective  by  the 
sending  up  of  ballonets  to  ascertain 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  must  be 
understood  that  in  the  main  they  only 
indicate  what  direction  the  lower 
currents  are  tending  towards.  But 
when  you  are  starting  from  London  it 
is  essential  to  weight  the  balloon  so 
that  she  will  be  sure  to  rise  well 
immediately  on  being  free,  in  order 
that  surrounding  buildings  may  be 
cleared  by  an  ample  margin.  This 
means  that  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
the  aerostat  will  rise  within  ten  minutes 
or  a quarter  of  an  hour  into  a different 
current  from  the  lower  ones,  which  alone 
could  be  tested  to  prejudge  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  Furthermore,  if  the 
day  is  fine,  as  is  extremely  likely,  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  will  cause  the  gas  to 
expand  so  that  the  balloon  is  likely  to 
rise  continuously  for  a while  on  that 
account  alone.  Now,  with  a fair, 
distance  to  go,  it  would  be  idle  to 
bring  your  machine  down  into  the 
lowermost  currents  right  away  by 
letting  out  gas.  Better  take  the  chance 
of  rising  higher  and  yet  more  high 
through  one  current  after  another  until 
in  the  upper  regions  you  encounter 
a favourable  breeze. 

Making  Use  of  Wind  Currents. 

Nothing  will  surprise  the  novice 
more  than  the  study  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  changes  in  wind 
currents  that  are  encountered, 
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especially  when  ballooning  in  Britain. 
Ballooning  is  an  occupation  in  which 
you  only  feel  the  wind  at  rare  intervals 
and  for  very  brief  periods,  because  the 
machine  drifts  vdth  the  wind  at 
practically  the  same  rate  as  the  breeze 
blows,  so  that  the  only  moments  when 
one  does  experience  a puff  of  air  against 
the  cheeks  are  when  the  balloon  drifts 
from  one  current  into  another.  To 
prevent  her  dropping,  often  it  is  not 
needful  to  spill  more  than  a spoonful  of 
sand.  It  is  but  rarely,  and  then 
chiefly  tow^ards  the  end  of  a voyage, 
w'hen  cool  night-breezes  cause  an  acute 
shrinking  of  gases,  that  a forty-pound 
sack  of  sand  has  to  be  emptied  at 
one  moment.  Your  able  balloonist  is 
chary  of  expending  ballast  even  as  he 
is  of  letting  out  gas,  for  he  know^s  full 
weU  that  to  retain  the  maximum  of 
both  throughout  a voyage  is  to  keep 
the  only  real  means  of  control  at  his 
disposal  for  the  longest  possible  time. 

Old  Style  and  New. 

Now-a-days  free  ballooning  has 
developed  into  a very  safe  business, 
provided  those  w^ho  go  in  for  the  pastime 
have  that  amount  of  common  sense 
w^hich  is  essential  to  success  in  all  forms 
of  sport.  For  instance,  anybody  who 
boasts  to  you  that  when  ballooning 
in  Britain  he  has  been  out  of  sight  of 
land  for  four  hours  at  a spell  is  either 
foolhardy  or  a fool,  because  these 
islands  are  so  small  and  it  is  so  difficult 
to  judge  one’s  rate  of  travel,  that  after 
any  such  interval  it  is  quite  likely  that 
w'hen  one  comes  wdthin  view  of  the 
earth  it  will  be  found  that  the  balloon 
is  sailing  over  the  sea.  In  the  old  days 
they  had  perforce  to  do  things  in  very 
haphazard  fashion.  When  they  w^anted 
to  know  whether  they  were  rising  or 
falling,  they  took  some  torn  pieces 
of  paper  such  as  you  use  in  a paper 
chase  and  threw  them  out  of  the 


basket.  If  the  paper  appeared  to  rise, 
the  balloon  was  falling  ; if  the  paper 
appeared  to  fall  the  balloon  w^as  rising, 
for  you  must  understand  that  actually 
anything  relatively  light  like  paper 
jettisoned  from  a balloon  faUs  extremely 
slowly.  For  example,  a post  card 
thrown  out  short  of  Victoria  Station 
from  a height  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
feet  'wiU  appear  to  be  in  the  act  of 
alighting  at  that  terminus  within  about 
five  minutes  of  its  having  been  cast 
overboard.  Actually  it  will  probably 
cross  the  Thames  twice,  and,  in  one 
instance  that  I remember,  it  landed 
over  Liverpool  Street  Station  quite  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  having  been 
thrown  out. 

Ingenious  Instruments. 

Now-a-days  there  are  many  instru- 
ments which  tell  the  aeronaut  exactly 
what  he  is  doing.  For  example, 
one  of  the  barometers  leaves  an  inked 
chart  showing  precisely  to  what 
heights  the  balloon  rises  or  falls 
from  start  to  finish  of  the  voyage, 
the  wLole  being  perfectly  correct 
because  in  proportion  to  the  minutes 
occupied  in  making  the  aerial  voyage. 
There  is  also  another  sort  of  barometer 
wiiich  shows  you,  like  a motor  car 
speedometer,  not  the  miles  per  hour 
you  are  travelling  at,  but  the  height 
you  have  risen  or  dropped  to,  the 
needle  working  quite  as  sensitively  as 
that  of  a speedometer.  Again,  you 
have  the  statoscope,  which  tells  you 
more  clearly  than  any  other  instrument 
whether  you  are  actually  rising  or 
falling  at  a given  moment,  it  being 
needful  merely  to  press  a rubber  tube 
for  the  needle  to  sw^ay  over  to  left  or 
to  right  in  indication  of  falling  or 
rising,  while  if  it  remains  stationary 
you  know  you  are  in  the  delectable 
state  of  equilibrium. 

H.  IVIassac  Buist. 
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Travel  Notes  on  French  Indo-China. 

By  henry  G.  BRYANT, 

President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

That  far-travelling  Venetian,  Marco  Polo  was  probably  the  first 
European  to  visit  that  part  of  south-eastern  Asia  now  known  as 
French  Indo-China.  The  brief  and  rather  vague  description  of  the 
country  given  by  this  mediaeval  writer  differs  only  in  degree  from  many 
later  accounts  of  this  region,  concerning  which  so  little  real  knowledge 
obtains  outside  of  French  sources. 

Briefly,  the  area  in  question  comprises  the  colony  of  Cochin  China 
and  the  protectorates  of  Tonking,  Annam,  Cambodia  and  Laos.  This 
extensive  colonial  empire  lies  south  of  China  proper,  and  its  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  China  Sea,  over  which 
sweeps  the  north-east  monsoon  in  winter,  while  occasional  typhoons  lend 
zest  to  coastal  traffic  during  the  summer  months.  The  Me-Kong  river 
separates  Indo-China  from  Siam  on  the  west. 

For  centuries  the  native  rulers  recognised  the  nominal  suzerainty  of 
China,  whence  were  derived  also  the  arts,  language  and  religion  of  the 
Annamites.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  French  missionaries 
established  themselves  in  Annam — emulating  the  devotion  of  their 
co-religionists  in  Canada  in  proselytizing  the  natives  and  extending  the 
political  influence  of  their  country.  The  later  persecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
resulted  in  the  sending,  in  1857,  of  a punitive  expedition  to  Cochin  China 
and  to  the  eventual  occupation  of  the  region  about  Saigon  in  1861-2. 
About  the  same  time  France  established  a protectorate  over  the 
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neighbouring  kingdom  of  Cambodia.  In  1882,  the  repubbc  initiated 
an  aggressive  colonial  pobcy  which  resulted  in  the  complete  subjugation, 
by  1884,  of  all  the  territory  which  is  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
French  Indo-China. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  to  these  discursive  notes  of  a recent  journey 
in  portions  of  these  distant  dependencies  of  France. 

After  repeated  sojourns  at  Singapore,  even  the  glamour  of  the 


cosmopolitan  crowds  of  that  great  seaport  and  the  exotic  gaiety  of 
Raffles’  Hotel  palls  on  one  ; and  it  was  with  feehngs  of  relief  that  our 
httle  company  boarded  the  Messageries  Maritimes  s.s.  “ Ernest 
Simon  ” en  route  for  Saigon.  Our  vessel  was  filled  with  French 
officers  and  colonial  offlcials  ; but  in  spite  of  crowded  quarters  the  two 
days  at  sea  passed  pleasantly,  and  each  mile  of  the  648  we  traversed 
brought  cooler  airs  and  escape  from  the  relaxing  climate  of  the  Straits 
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River  Scene  near  Saigon,  Cochin  China. 


Rear  of  Reception  Hall,  Royal  Palace,  Hue. 
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Settlement.  At  length  Cap  Saint- Jacques,  on  a slight  elevation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Donnai  river,  with  its  conspicuous  lighthouse,  looms  up 
ahead,  shimmering  in  noonday  heat.  The  steamer  delays  long  enough 
to  take  on  a pilot,  and  we  learn  that  this  considerable  town  is  the 
favourite  seaside  resort  of  the  European  residents  of  Saigon.  For  over 
two  hours  we  slowly  ascend  the  Donnai,  which  enters  the  sea  by  many 
channels.  With  many  capricious  turns,  we  advance  past  miles  of 
mangrove  swamps  through  a tropical  wilderness.  In  truth,  a cheerless 
introduction  this  to  one  of  France’s  most  fertile  colonies.  But  soon 
the  spires  of  a cathedral  appear,  and  the  presence  of  several  cruisers 
and  torpedo  boats  remind  us  that  Saigon  is  the  chief  naval  station  on 
this  coast. 

This  city  was  formerly  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Indo-China,  and  still  disputes  with  Hanoi,  the  present 
capital,  for  supremacy  as  the  most  attractive  town  in  the  region.  What 
a relief  it  was  to  change  from  the  crowded  steamer  to  the  spacious  hotel 
and  to  stroll  about  the  shaded,  well-paved  streets.  Here  one  finds 
reproduced  all  the  characteristics  of  a well-administered  city  in  the 
fatherland  : broad  avenues  and  parks,  an  imposing  “ theatre  municipal, 
statues  of  French  worthies,  a military  band  playing,  groups  of  officers, 
and  weU-gowned  ladies  sipping  cool  drinks  at  the  cafes — all  of  which 
recall  the  Riviera,  and  the  illusion  is  only  dispelled  by  the  presence  of 
groups  of  natives  with  nondescript  clothes  and  odd  hats.  These 
Annamites  are  neither  Malay,  Hindoo  or  entirely  Chinese  in  appearance, 
and  we  learn  that  they  belong  to  a family  group  by  themselves.  Although 
lacking  the  vigour  and  frugality  of  the  Chinese,  they  are  industrious  and 
amenable  to  the  influences  of  western  civilization.  Strange  to  say 
on  first  meeting  these  people  one  has  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  the  men  and  the  women — a difficulty  which  arises  from  sameness 
of  dress  and  similarity  of  arranging  the  hair.  This  uncertainty  soon 
disappears,  however,  as  one  learns  to  distinguish  differences  of  bearing 
and  physiognomy. 

One  can  journey  to  the  near-by  city  of  Cho-lon  by  railway,  tramcar, 
or  carriage.  This  chief  commercial  city  of  the  colony  and  entrepot  for 
the  rice  of  the  surrounding  region  has  a pronouncedly  Chinese  aspect 
from  the  fact  that  Celestials  compose  a large  percentage  of  its  population 
of  130,000.  As  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East,  the  Chinese  are  strongly 
entrenched  in  many  fields  of  industrial  enterprise.  In  the  important 
business  of  hulling  the  rice,  for  instance,  all  the  mills,  with  the 
exception  of  two  in  Saigon,  are  owned  by  Chinamen.  As  no  less  than 
2,415,847,357  lbs.  of  this  commodity  were  exported  from  Cochin  China 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  last  year,  and  a charge  of  two  shillings  per  picul 
of  133J  lbs.  was  incurred  for  hulling,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  industry 
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alone  a sum  of  almost  £1,811,885  was  diverted  from  the  producers 
into  the  hands  of  the  rice  monopoly. 

In  an  agricultural  sense  the  low  flat  region  about  Saigon  is  a veritable 
garden,  as  we  learned  in  our  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  in  an 
up-to-date  automobile.  When  speeding  past  paddy  flelds,  sugar 
plantations  and  pineapple  groves,  some  idea  was  obtained  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  drainage,  canals,  and  dykes  in  reclaiming  large 
areas  from  the  encroaching  sea. 

The  vessels  of  the  “ annexe  ” fleet,  in  which  we  journeyed  northward, 
belong  as  a rule  to  that  antique  type  of  craft  which  bear,  judging  by 
their  age,  a charmed  life ; but  aside  from  the  absence  of  modern 
accessories,  one  can  enjoy  life  reasonably  on  these  boats,  as  the  food  is 
well  cooked,  the  service  fair,  and  the  officers  courteous  and  attentive. 
Sometime  during  our  second  night  at  sea  we  passed  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
that  now  famous  harbour  where  Admiral  Rojdestventsky  found  a secure 
shelter  for  his  storm-tossed  ships  during  the  late  war.  Next  day  we 
skirted  a bleak  shore  with  many  rocky  isles  and  bold  headlands 
confronting  a stormy  sea.  Of  interest  also  were  the  islands  near  Qui 
Nhon,  as  being  the  homes  of  colonies  of  birds  related  to  the  swallow 
family  whose  nests  are  prized  by  Chinese  epicures  for  soups.  Tourane 
boasts  of  a fine  harbour,  and  is  the  port  of  Hue,  the  capital  of  Annam, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a railway.  Our  vessel  anchored  in  the 
outer  harbour  about  8 p.m.,  in  a downpour  of  rain,  and  the  transfer  of 
passengers  and  mails  was  attended  with  great  confusion.  More  by 
good  luck  than  management  we  reached  shore  in  the  overcrowded  httle 
tender,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  the  inner  man  with  a late  dinner  at  the 
one  primitive  hotel  which  the  town  possesses.  With  the  bright  sunshine 
of  the  morrow,  however,  our  surroundings  took  on  a more  cheerful 
aspect,  and  we  were  in  the  humour  to  enjoy  an  excursion  in  a sampan 
to  the  Montagnes  de  Marble  on  an  island  in  the  harbour. 

A sail  of  an  hour  and  a-half  brings  us  to  the  island,  where  we  land 
and  follow  a winding  path  through  a fringe  of  foliage  and  thence  across 
an  expanse  of  light  grey  sand  to  the  base  of  some  rock-hewn  steps, 
which  lead  aloft  to  the  upper  stretches  of  the  mountain.  The  entire 
massif  rises  abruptly  from  the  encircling  sand-dune,  and  comprises 
five  hillocks  of  white  calcareous  rock,  coloured  grey  and  red  in  places, 
and  standing  quite  apart  one  from  the  other. 

The  Annamites  associate  each  of  these  elevations  with  one  of  the  five 
elements  included  in  their  philosophy  ; thus  we  have  mountains  of 
metal,  of  wood,  of  water,  of  fire  and  of  earth.  We  make  our  way  up 
the  winding  steps  encircling  Thuy-son,  the  “ water  mountain,”  and 
arrive  at  a temple  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  coast. 
We  are  welcomed  by  a priest  of  Buddha  of  dignified  bearing  and 
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conducted  up  more  steps  to  a dark  recess  in  the  rock  wall,  which  proves 
to  be  the  entrance  to  a passage.  Arriving  at  the  end  of  this,  we  descend 
a flight  of  steps  and  emerge  unexpectedly  into  a lofty  and  exquisite 
grotto  or  chamber  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Buddha.  From  the 
floor,  of  oblong  proportions,  perhaps  forty  feet  by  thirty  feet,  rises 
a diminutive  brick  temple — roofless  and  partly  in  ruins — while  a number 
of  images  of  Buddha  occupy  niches  in  the  walls,  which  bear  numerous 
inscriptions  in  Chinese  characters.  A subdued  light  enters  from  two 
openings  in  the  roof  at  least  seventy-five  feet  above  the  floor,  and  many 
trailing  roots  of  a variety  of  the  rubber  tree  are  suspended  from  above 
— some  of  these  almost  touching  the  floor.  In  places  great  stalagmites 
occur  in  the  limestone  walls,  giving  a columnar  effect ; and,  added  to 
all  this  are  the  delicate  green,  rose  and  purple  tints  of  the  marble  walls. 
We  were  quite  unprepared  for  anything  so  lovely,  and  perhaps  this 
element  of  surprise  enhanced  the  air  of  solemnity  which  characterises 
this  ancient  rock  temple.  It  is  related  that  a French  naval  officer  who 
visited  Tourane  in  1831  was  the  first  European  to  view  these  sacred 
precincts,  having  been  guided  to  the  spot  by  a mandarin  of  Tourane. 
The  Annamite  government  resented  this  intrusion  of  a “ foreign 
devil,”  and  punished  the  obliging  mandarin  with  degradation  and  fifty 
blows  of  the  whip. 

There  is  little  to  interest  the  traveller  in  Tourane,  and  we  determined 
to  push  on  to  Hue,  taking  advantage  of  the  recent  completion  of  the 
railway  to  the  capital  for  this  purpose.  Not  wholly  to  miss  the  flavour 
of  more  ancient  methods  of  travel,  however,  we  left  the  railway  a few 
miles  outside  of  Tourane  and  crossed  the  mountainous  peninsula  north 
of  the  city  by  means  of  pouse-pouses  (jinrickshaws)  on  the  fine  military 
road  which  leads  over  the  Pass  of  the  Clouds  (Col  des  Nuages)  to  Lang-co 
on  the  railway.  With  three  coolies  for  each  passenger  good  time  was 
made,  and  the  summit  was  reached  in  about  two  hours.  An  extensive 
view  rewards  the  toilsome  ascent,  the  Bay  of  Tourane  and  the  Marble 
mountains  extending  to  the  south.  While  the  coolies  were  resting, 
I walked  beneath  an  ancient  stone  gateway  which  marks  the  crest,  and 
came  directly  to  the  beginning  of  the  steeper  southern  descent.  Here  one 
notes  the  richer  foliage  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountain  and  beholds 
the  white  line  of  surf  dashing  on  the  rocks  apparently  at  one’s  very  feet 
— the  whole  scene  recalling  a similar  view  from  the  Baidar  Gate  in  the 
Crimea.  The  mixed  train  we  boarded  at  Lang-co  occupied  six  hours  in 
covering  the  fifty-four  miles  to  Hue.  This  easy  speed  gave  ample  time 
to  study  the  country  and  the  groups  of  curious  natives  at  the  stations — 
not  yet  accustomed  to  the  railway,  opened  for  traffic  only  three  weeks 
before  our  arrival. 

Hue  itself  proved  to  be  full  of  interest,  with  a picturesque  water  front 
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extending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Huong-giang.  The  fortified  portion 
contains  the  government  offices,  occupied  by  the  higher  native  officials. 
The  brick  wall,  with  several  gates  in  the  Chinese  style,  which  surrounds 
the  fortified  city,  was  built  by  French  engineers  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Annam  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  moat 
which  extends  in  front  of  this  is  crossed  by  several  bridges. 

The  French,  who  have  exercised  a protectorate  over  the  country  since 
1883,  find  it  expedient  to  administer  the  laws  and  collect  the  internal 
taxes  through  native  officials.  Thus  the  young  King,  who  was  placed 
on  the  throne  in  1885  after  the  abortive  insurrection  of  his  predecessor, 
maintained  aU  the  outward  show  of  royalty  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
notwithstanding  that  aU  real  power  rested  with  the  Residant  superieur, 
whose  official  residence  stands  on  a bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  royal 
domain.  An  elaborate  native  bureaucracy,  modelled  after  the  Chinese 
system,  administers  the  internal  affairs  of  the  government ; but  that  an 
enhghtened  modern  spirit  dominates  the  situation  must  be  evident 
when  we  recall  that  French  troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  and  that 
a French  officer  commands  the  bodyguard  of  the  King.  The  French 
officials  received  us  with  characteristic  courtesy,  and  extended  facihties 
for  visiting  the  royal  palace  and  tombs  of  the  Kings  in  the  environs  of 
the  city.  On  our  first  visit  to  the  palace  a handsome  young  Frenchman, 
the  chief  of  the  royal  guard,  met  us  at  the  entrance  and  conducted  us 
about  the  place.  The  enclosure  is  surrounded  by  walls  five  and  a-half 
miles  in  extent,  and  no  less  than  one  thousand  persons  reside  within 
the  palace  grounds. 

After  crossing  the  moat  and  passing  under  an  arch  one  comes  to  an 
open  paved  space,  from  which  rises  a lofty  gateway  with  three  entrances. 
Surmounting  this  gateway  are  bell  turrets,  covered  with  red  and  yellow 
tiles.  Passing  under  the  gateway  and  crossing  another  moat  we  gain 
an  extensive  terrace,  and  soon  reach  the  grand  court  which  contains  the 
throne  room. 

In  common  with  other  oriental  palaces,  this  one  belongs  to  that 
elaborate  pavihon  style  of  architecture  which  so  weU  meets  the 
requirements  of  a tropical  climate  : the  triple  roof,  with  Chinese 
ornamentation,  is  supported  by  massive  columns  finished  in  red  and 
gold  lacquer  and  richly  carved.  Backed  by  these  columns,  and  facing 
an  open  area  with  two  terraces,  is  the  golden  chair  on  a pedestal  which 
serves  as  a throne.  The  outlook  across  the  court,  with  a pine-covered 
hill  in  the  middle  distance,  is  charming.  When  the  great  functions  of 
the  court  are  held  here  the  mandarins  take  their  places  according  to  the 
rules  of  a rigid  etiquette.  Officials  belonging  to  the  three  highest  grades 
arrange  themselves  according  to  precedence  on  the  upper  terrace, 
while  those  belonging  to  the  five  lower  divisions  occupy  the  lower  one. 
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Thanh  Thai,  former  King  of  Annam,  recently  deposed  Group  of  Eunuchs.  King’s  Palace,  Hue. 

I for  cruelties  to  the  women  of  his  household. 
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A number  of  young  mandarins,  who  belonged  to  the  corps  of 
interpreters,  accompanied  us  in  making  the  lounds  of  the  palace. 
Foreign  visitors,  asideffrom  those  of  French  nationality,  must  be  rare 
indeed  in  AnnamJ judging  from  the  interest  aroused  by  our  arrival. 
These  agreeable  young  men  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  white 
strangers  from  the  West  who  spoke  a language  different  from  that  of 
their  conquerors.  Many  memorials  of  the  former  kings  are  to  be  found 
in  this  ancient  stronghold  of  their  dynastic  ; : two  pagodas,  or  houses 
of  veneration  of  deceased  sovereigns,  contained  among  other  objects 
in  the  Chinese  style  of  art,  curious  collections  of  miniature  golden  trees 
with  ornaments  of  carved  jade  and  pearl.  The  groups  of  old  women 
foimd  here  and  elsewhere,  who  act  as  guardians  of  the  royal  tombs  and 
keep  up  the  ceremonious  rituals  required,  were  distinguished  by 
sorrowful  visages  wholly  in  keeping  with  their  melancholy  calling. 
Especially  notable  also  were  a miniature  garden  or  rockery  and  a number 
of  huge  bronze  vases,  belonging  to  the  dynasty  of  Gia-Long,  which  stand 
in  the  rear  of  the  grand  audience  hall.  A section  of  the  grounds 
surrounded  by  a high  wall  with  a doorway,  near  which  a group  of  eunuchs 
were  standing,  was  pointed  out  as  the  “ woman’s  prison.”  Had  we 
known  at  the  time  that  this  enclosure  was  to  be  the  scene  of  a series  of 
shocking  tragedies,  momentous  in  their  outcome,  we  would  surely  have 
given  a second  glance  at  those  grim  walls  concealing  such  terrible  secrets. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  from  Hue  is  that  to  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings.  These  are  all  placed  near  the  banks  of  the  river  above  the  city. 
Permission  to  inspect  these  must  be  obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Rites, 
who  assigns  a mandarin  to  accompany  the  visitor.  The  boat  excursion 
up  the  river  in  the  early  morning  was  delightful,  giving  us  a glimpse  of 
the  river  traffic,  so  important  in  this  region  of  few  railroads  and  many 
canals.  There  proved  to  be  a certain  sameness  about  the  four 
mausoleums  which  are  still  intact — the  approaching  avenues  lined  with 
trees,  the  lily  ponds,  the  pagodas  rising  above  the  engraved  stone 
describing  the  virtues  of  the  kings — all  these  we  found  duplicated  at  the 
various  tombs,  although  the  scenic  environment  in  each  case,  added  or 
detracted  from  the  general  effect.  We  decided  that  King  Tu  Due’s 
tomb  was  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  royal  monuments,  with  its  noble 
trees,  romantic  pavilions  and  terraced  court  leading  to  the  mortuary 
shrine.  It  seems  none  of  these  monuments  mark  the  actual  resting  place 
of  the  royal  dead,  who  were  always  buried  in  some  quiet  place  near  by  to 
escape  possible  profanation  by  their  enemies  in  case  of  war. 

Our  most  delectable  experience  in  Hue  was  the  audience  with  King 
Thanh  Thai.  Returning  to  our  hotel  for  luncheon  during  the  latter  part 
of  our  stay,  we  were  perturbed  by  the  announcement  that  an  audience 
had  been  arranged  with  His  Majesty  for  three  o’clock  the  same  afternoon. 
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The  dismay  which  overtook  us  arose  not  so  much  from  apprehension  at 
meeting  so  redoubtable  a^despot  at  close  range,  as  from  a fear  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  appear  in  garments  compatible  with  our  self-respect 
and  in  keeping  with  the  formalities  of  the  occasion.  While  usage 
required  that  the  men  should  appear  in  evening  dress,  the  exigencies 
of  inland  travel  had  dictated  a radical  reduction  of  luggage  and  only  one 
of  our  number  was  able  to  support  a costume  de  rigueur.  Friends  helped 
us  out  of  our  predicament  in  a way,  although  I fear  our  makeshift  dress 
would  scarcely  have  passed  muster  in  a court  where  more  rigid  regulations 
prevailed.  As  it  was,  we  were  nearly  an  hour  late  in  presenting  ourselves 
at  the  entrance  to  the  palace,  where  some  sentries  were  on  guard,  and 
where  a young  mandarin  met  us  and  led  the  way  to  the  Hall  of  Private 
Audience. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  apartment  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  the 
King,  who,  bowing  slightly,  saluted  us  and  at  once  led  the  way  into  an 
inner  room  where  seats  had  been  arranged  in  front  of  a high-backed 
chair.  In  the  absence  of  any  court  functionary,  one  of  our  own  company 
then  introduced  the  members  of  our  party  to  the  King,  who,  after 
shaking  hands,  requested  us  to  be  seated.  The  informal  conversation 
had  proceeded  in  French,  which  His  Majesty  appeared  to  understand 
and  speak  without  difficulty.  The  King,  not  wishing  to  appear  at 
a disadvantage,  however,  summoned  a native  interpreter  who  spoke 
French  fluently,  and  this  individual  acted  during  the  remainder  of  the 
interview.  No  Frenchmen  were  present,  but  a number  of  mandarins 
were  observed  hovering  about  a doorway  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
hall.  Our  host  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  about  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height,  with  typical  Asiatic  features  and  complexion.  His 
dark  eyes  had  a decided  squint,  which  gave  a rather  unpleasant  expression 
to  his  countenance.  He  wore  a jacket  of  maroon-coloured  silk,  on  which 
was  embroidered  in  gold  a design  in  flowers.  On  his  breast  gleamed 
the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  the  Annamite  Order  of  the 
Golden  Dragon.  Under  an  apparent  desire  to  please,  he  seemed  to 
suffer  from  a certain  nervousness,  which  manifested  itself  in  holding 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  his  right.  His  Majesty  asked 
what  countries  we  had  visited,  had  we  met  the  kings  of  these  countries  ? 
Were  we  pleased  with  Annam,  or  so  on.  He  announced  with  some  pride 
that  he  owned  two  automobiles,  but  confessed  he  was  unable  to  speed 
them  owing  to  the  crowds  attracted  when  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
his  capital.  When  the  talk  turned  to  tiger  shooting  his  eyes  sparkled, 
and  he  owned  that  this  was  one  of  his  favourite  amusements.  Presently 
the  King  remarked : “I  understand  the  Americans  excel  other 

nationalities  as  inventors,  indeed  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  one 
of  your  countrymen  has  devised  a great  gun  with  which  he  expects  to 
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send  projectiles  to  the  moon  ; what  success  has  rewarded  his  efforts  ? ” 
With  polite  insincerity  our  courtierlike  spokesman  assured  his  questioner 
that  the  inventor  referred  to  was  still  working  to  perfect  his  great  cannon. 
The  serving  of  champagne  was  the  only  diversion  during  the  interview, 
which  had  progressed  with  signs  of  intermittent  interest  on  the  part  of 
our  host.  To  relieve  the  situation,  after  a reasonable  time  had  elapsed, 
we  took  the  initiative,  and,  with  a proper  expression  of  thanks,  shook 
hands  once  more  and  retired  from  the  royal  presence.  This  rather  bald 
recital  of  a unique  experience  may  seem  an  ungracious  return  for 
hospitality  extended  ; but,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  the  incident 
assumed  for  us  a melancholy  interest,  and  is  here  recorded  without 
prejudice  or  levity.  Tales  of  incredible  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  King  on 
the  women  of  his  household  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  before  our 
arrival,  and  these  were  confirmed  in  part  by  what  we  learned  on  the  spot. 
The  monarch’s  excesses  became  more  pronounced  later  in  the  year,  and 
he  was  finally  declared  insane.  The  long-suffering  Annamites,  who 
regard  their  King  with  special  veneration,  finally  became  reconciled  to 
his  deposition,  when  it  developed  that  he  had  murdered  seven  of  his  wives 
in  a most  inhuman  manner  and  had  actually  forced  members  of  his 
suite,  under  paid  of  death,  to  partake  of  the  flesh  of  one  of  them  which 
he  had  had  cooked  for  the  purpose. 

Following  the  deposition  of  Thanh-Thai  on  September  9th,  1907, 
his  eight-year-old  son  Duy-Tan  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  French 
government,  and  thus  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Emperor  of  China)  the  youngest  of  reigning  monarchs. 

Fortunately  our  memories  of  Annamite  princes  do  not  all  centre 
about  the  cruel  King.  Before  leaving  Hue  we  were  entertained  one 
evening  at  a native  feast  by  one  of  the  royal  princes,  and  the  impression 
left  on  our  minds  by  this  intelligent,  unassuming  gentleman  was  most 
favourable.  Subsequently  during  our  sojourn  in  Hanoi  we  had  an 
interview  with  the  venerable  administrator  who  is  known  as  Kinn  Luoc 
Hoang  Koa-Kai.  This  official  represented  the  kings  of  Annam  for  many 
years  as  Viceroy  in  Tonking,  and  in  this  instance  also  we  were  impressed 
with  the  natural  dignity  of  the  man,  aside  from  any  considerations  of  his 
rank. 

Steamer  day  found  us  up  at  dawn  and  soon  after  huddled  together  on 
the  quay  at  Tourane  awaiting  the  steam  tender  ; but  we  waited  in  vain, 
and  were  finally  obliged  to  impress  some  sampans  in  order  to  board  our 
steamer  in  the  outer  harbour. 

Annam  had  treated  us  well,  notwithstanding  the  wet,  cheerless  landing 
and  the  hurried,  undignified  departure.  We  had  seen  enough  to  impress 
us  with  its  great  undeveloped  resources  and  the  apparent  success  of  the 
colonial  administration.  But  as  pioneer  travellers  we  encountered 
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certain  discomforts,  not  to  say  hardships,  which  loom  unmistakably 
in  the  retrospect  of  the  journey.  The  total  absence  of  anything  in  the 
way  of  a “ travelling  public  ” explains  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 
Army  officers  and  officials  are  entertained  by  their  colleagues  and 
tourists  are  so  rare  in  this  far  corner  of  the  East  as  not  to  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  the  colonials. 

This  accounts  for,  but  does  not  excuse,  the  demoralised  chaos  which 
obtains  in  the  hotels  of  Annam.  Indeed  it  was  a real  hardship  to  the 
ladies  of  our  party  to  subject  themselves  to  the  shabby  vulgarity  of  the 
Tourane  hotel,  while  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  vogue  at  this  hostelry 
would  surely  have  discredited  an  inn  of  the  dark  ages.  At  Hue  the 
hotel  itself  was  more  inviting,  but  the  same  indifference  to  the  wants  of 
guests  was  apparent,  and  one  member  of  our  party  bewailed  the  theft 
of  a pair  of  shoes  left  in  the  hall  overnight  to  be  cleaned.  As  the 
attractions  of  this  portion  of  Indo-China  become  better  known,  and 
travellers  in  increasing  numbers  are  drawn  to  its  shores,  doubtless  these 
crude  conditions  will  correct  themselves,  but  meantime  let  not  the 
prospective  voyager  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  luxury  in  this  portion 
of  the  French  colonies. 

Haiphong,  our  next  objective  point,  lies  on  one  of  the  streams  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Red  River,  and  is  twenty-three  miles 
from  the  sea.  As  the  port  of  Hanoi  and  the  outlet  of  a considerable 
river  trade,  it  ranks  as  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Tonking.  Reclaimed 
from  the  marshes,  it  presents  to-day  an  object  lesson  of  what  can  be 
achieved  by  engineering  skill  and  liberal  expenditure  in  overcoming 
great  natural  obstacles.  An  extensive  drainage  canal  has  accomplished 
wonders  in  transforming  the  port  from  an  unhealthy  city  to  one 
possessing  normal  hygienic  conditions.  From  this  city,  with  the  Chinese 
name  and  European  aspect,  we  started  one  morning  to  visit  the  Baie 
d’ Along,  chartering  a small  steamer  for  the  purpose.  Careful  scrutiny 
of  a map  shows  this  bay  to  be  situated  just  east  of  Haiphong  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonking.  It  is  approximately  circular  in 
shape,  and  is  about  six  and  a quarter  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  protected 
on  the  south  by  the  considerable  island  of  Kak-ba  and  on  the  east  by 
a string  of  small  islets.  In  romantic  scenery,  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
this  sheet  of  water  deserves  the  extreme  commendation  it  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  French  writers,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would 
rank  as  one  of  the  “ show  ” beauty  spots  of  the  East  if  it  were  better 
known.  In  the  retrospect  of  Indo-China  experiences  there  is  none  I 
recall  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  day  spent  amid  the  picturesque 
surroundings  of  the  Baie  d’ Along.  As  our  little  craft  sailed  about  this 
secluded  bay  it  was  easy  to  understand  how  for  hundreds  of  years  it  had 
been  the  haunt  of  pirates.  Numerous  islets  of  calcareous  rock  rising 
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from  the  water  assume  the  most  varied  shapes  ; yet  all  these  diversified 
forms — castles,  colonnades,  and  temples — are  covered  with  a rich 
growth  of  shrubs,  vines  and  orchids  which  soften  their  outlines.  The 
reflections  in  the  aquamarine  surface  were  surprisingly  clear,  and  to 
add  to  our  bewilderment  we  were  told  that  the  tide  in  the  bay  is  diurnal 
instead  of  semidiurnal,  as  in  most  arms  of  the  sea.  The  bay  is  a favourite 
practice  ground  for  the  French  cruisers,  and  coal  is  extensively  mined 
at  the  near-by  mines  at  Hon-gay.  There  are  two  large  caverns  on 
islands  in  the  bay  which  well  repay  a visit. 

Our  most  ambitious  side  trip  in  Tonking  was  to  Lang  Son  and  the  Gate 
of  China,  which  is  just  across  the  border  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunan.  Wishing  to  see  as  much  of  the  country  as  possible,  we  engaged 
the  same  steamer  used  on  the  Bale  d’Along,  and  made  our  way  from 
Haiphong  up  the  Thuong  river  to  a town  on  the  railroad  named  Phu- 
Lang-Tuong.  The  journey  of  five  hours  on  the  well-constructed  railroad 
took  us  through  a wild  and  uncultivated  region,  with  occasional  stations, 
where  we  soon  distinguished  many  strong  Chinese  types  among  the  more 
effeminate  looking  Annamites. 

Lang  Son  is  a strongly  fortified  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ki-Kong 
river,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  military  districts.  The 
considerable  number  of  troops  stationed  in  this  vicinity  explained  the 
importance  of  the  railroad  as  a military  necessity  connecting  this  important 
position  with  the  capital.  A cold  rain  made  even  the  shabby  little  hotel 
seem  comfortable  as  we  toasted  our  feet  at  the  fire  that  evening  at  this 
farthest  outpost  of  colonial  empire.  Next  morning  a short  railway 
journey  brought  us  to  Dong  Dang,  whence  we  were  taken  in  pouse- 
pouses  (jinrickshaws)  in  about  one  hour  to  the  actual  boundary  line, 
marked  by  a marble  obelisk.  A few  rods  beyond,  where  a low  pass 
occurs  in  the  rocky  defile,  a lofty  white  gateway  arches  the  road.  High, 
rocky  ridges  sweep  up  the  hillsides  on  both  sides  of  the  gateway,  and 
surmounting  these  ridges  castellated  stone  walls  and  a strong  battery 
frown  from  the  heights  five  hundred  feet  above. 

Not  a sound  disturbed  the  stillness,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  life 
whatever  as  we  approached  the  “ Gate.”  Entering  we  found  a sleepy 
and  shabbily-dressed  Chinese  sentinel  on  duty.  Just  beyond  the  first 
arch  another  gateway  appeared,  with  a small  barrack  attached.  The 
only  object  in  sight  suggesting  twentieth  century  activities  was  a 
diagram  posted  on  the  wall  illustrating  the  different  positions  assumed 
by  a soldier  in  the  manual  of  physical  exercises.  Five  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  wall,  we  arrived  at  a wretched  collection  of  huts,  which  may 
have  been  a deserted  village  or  disused  quarters  for  troops.  Filled  with 
reflections  as  to  the  stirring  events  which  may  be  enacted  in  this  defile 
in  case  another  Franco-Chinese  war  occurs,  we  returned  to  the  town 
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with  the  musical  name  (Dong  Dang)  and  arrived  the  same  evening  at 
Lang  Son.  Boarding  the  train  the  next  morning  at  six,  we  arrived  in 
less  than  six  hours  at  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Indo-Cliina. 

In  addition  to  its  European  quarter,  the  city’s  population  of  127,000 
is  made  up  of  an  amalgamation  of  several  native  communities.  After 
pushing  many  cities  in  the  Far  East,  I must  affirm  Hanoi  made  a distinctly 
favourable  impression.  It  is  indeed  a creditable  creation  of  the  French 
colonising  spirit,  with  its  broad  avenues,  stately  government  buildings, 
sunny  parks  and  good  hotel.  These  characteristics  give  to  the  capital 
a distinction  in  addition  to  that  which  adheres  to  it  as  the  hub  of  French 
officialdom  in  the  East. 

Should  fate  decree  that  I should  be  exiled  to  the  French  colonies  in 
Asia,  Hanoi  would  be  my  choice  as  an  abiding  place.  The  intense 
patriotism,  which  never  permits  the  colonist  to  forget  the  fatherland 
or  to  adapt  himself  irrevocably  to  new  conditions,  has  often  been  urged 
as  one  of  the  factors  which  make  against  success  in  the  French  colonies. 

If  there  is  any  city  among  France’s  colonies  where  the  exile  should  be 
reconciled  to  his  lot,  that  city  is  Hanoi,  with  its  boulevards  and  magasins, 
its  race-course  and  subsidised  opera,  its  soldiers  and  the  gay  life  of  the 
cafes. 

Historically,  too,  the  exquisite  “ Little  Lake,”  which  forms  so  pleasing 
a feature  of  the  city,  is  associated  vdth  the  heroic  incident  in  Annamite 
history  which  recounts  how  Le  Loi  a poor  fisherman,  in  1418,  received 
a mhaculous  sword  from  the  genie  of  the  lake,  and  championing  the 
cause  of  his  countrymen  in  the  war  for  independence  against  China,  was 
eventually  victorious  and  founded  a d\masty.  Xor  is  the  modern  city 
lacking  in  historical  associations,  and  wholly  aside  from  the  international 
questions  involved  in  the  French  intervention  in  Annam  (1858-1883), 
a romantic  page  of  history  will  be  revealed  to  those  who  care  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  the  conquest  of  Tonking. 

It  w^as  disappointing  to  find  so  httle  in  the  way  of  native  art  products 
in  the  French  colonies.  We  looked  in  vain  for  any  choice  examples  of 
modern  porcelain  or  art  metal  work.  In  Hanoi,  however,  there  has  been 
a gratif}dng  revival  of  art  embroidery  and  also  of  the  manufacture  of 
cabinet  ware  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  In  the  bazaars  good 
specimens  of  old  jewelry  may  occasionally  be  secured,  and  ladies  shopping 
in  the  native  quarter  will  be  tempted  to  purchase  as  a souvenir  one  of  the 
circular  hats  w'orn  by  the  Tonkinese  beUes,  which  quite  outclass  in  size 
any  creation  of  the  European  miUiner. 

In  conclusion,  I venture  to  predict  that  the  legitimate  aspiration  of 
France  for  colonial  expansion  and  for  a share  in  the  commercial 
development  of  the  Far  East  will  eventually  reach  its  fulfilment  in  the 
colonies  of  Indo-China.  In  their  early  history  the  colonies  were  retarded 
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in  their  growth  by  certain  conditions  inimical  to  healthy  development. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  absence  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  colonists  of  the  better  class.  This  is  still  a desideratum 
which  remains  to  be  fully  realised.  Then,  too,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  large  corps  of  officials  and  a standing  army  bore  heavily  on  the  finances 
of  the  colonies,  and  for  years  necessitated  the  payment  of  a large  yearly 
grant  by  the  home  government. 

Signs  are  not  wanting,  however,  to  show  that  conditions  have  improved 
in  recent  years.  For  some  time  past  the  colonies  have  been  on  a self- 
supporting  basis,  and  considerable  numbers  of  hona  fide  emigrants  are 
now  being  attracted  to  the  East.  Experience  has  shown  that  railroads 
are  great  civilisers  in  all  countries,  and  the  actual  completion  of  lines  in 
Indo-China  aggregating  nine  hundred  miles  in  length  (1908)  augurs  well 
for  the  future.  The  comprehensive  reforms  introduced  by  M.  Doumer, 
the  energetic  Governor-General  (1897-1902)  were  unquestionably  far- 
reaching  and  salutary,  and  add  to  these  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the 
terms  of  the  Governors-General  have  been  more  extended  than  formerly, 
resulting  in  more  settled  policies  of  administration,  and  we  have  another 
factor  making  for  better  government. 

While  many  problems  of  administration  remain  to  be  settled,  and 
questions  of  imports  and  revenues  will  require  wise  consideration,  still 
a fair  survey  of  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  seems  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  a successful  future  is  assured  for  the  colonies  of  French  Indo- 
China. 


A Frozen  Night  on  the  Monch. 

By  E.  ELLIOT  STOCK. 

Mid-Europe  is  not  as  a rule  treated  to  the  marvellous  weather  display 
these  islands  know  so  well,  but  of  late  years  Switzerland’s  short  climbing 
season  has  been  very  much  marred  by  endless  days  of  humid  drizzle  and 
thunderstorm,  and  guide  and  amateur  have  in  consequence  suffered  aUke. 
Those  three  precious  hours  between  midnight  and  dawn,  when  a good 
working  top  is  given  to  the  snow  up  above,  and  which  reduce  the  labour 
of  a chmb  by  at  least  a third,  have  recently  been  conspicuously  absent ; 
and  the  amateur  has  more  often  than  not  turned  to  the  valley  again, 
knee  deep,  and  with  only  half  his  peak  in  hand. 

My  own  experience  of  this  woeful  state  of  things  came  in  late  June 
a couple  of  years  ago,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Four  solid  days 
succeeding  my  arrival  in  Grindelwald  were  spent  heel-kicking  in  the  hotel 
verandah,  or  slouching  with  my  two  Zermatt  guides,  Hans  and  Peter, 
up  and  down  the  dripping  village  street.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  English  dailies  aspired  to  the  noble  sum  of  30  centimes  and  the 
magazines  to  1 franc  50  centimes  apiece,  was  very  depressing. 

But  a likely  rift  in  the  pall  came  at  last,  and  we  broke  cover  one  early 
morning  for  that  centre  of  the  Oberland’s  Alpine  ambition,  the  high- 
perched  Bergli  Club  Hut  by  way  of  the  Lower  Grindelwald  glacier,  loaded 
up  with  three  days’  provisions  and  a microscopic  supply  of  firewood. 

At  the  head  of  the  ice-fall  our  httle  party  was  treated  to  its  first 
setback.  For  the  last  hour  or  more  Peter  had  been  going  over  slowly 
for  a strong  man,  and  had  dropped  farther  and  farther  behind.  Hans 
and  I took  little  notice  of  this,  for  every  man  makes  his  own  pace  over 
easy  ground  till  possible  crevasses  bring  the  rope  into  evidence.  This 
point  had,  however,  now  been  reached,  with  Peter  nowhere  in  sight. 
He  was  somewhere  below  us,  hidden  from  view  by  the  high-fiung  steacs, 
but  where  ? Hans  grumbled  something  about  want  of  condition,  but 
as  our  pace  had  been  slow  owing  to  the  weight  we  each  carried  I guessed 
instinctively  that  it  wasn’t  altogether  this,  and  after  a ten-minute  wait 
we  unloaded  our  riic-sacs  and  started  downward  in  search  of  our  third 
man.  Half-an-hour’s  tramp  in  soft  snow  brought  us  up  with  our  quarry, 
huddled  in  a disconsolate  attitude  beneath  a large  boulder.  Our  patient’s 
symptoms  may  have  been  mal-de-montaine,  and  they  may  also,  and 
very  probably  were,  an  overdose  of  a brand  of  wine  foreign  to  his  own 
canton.  Peter  I knew  had  met  distant  relations  in  Grindelwald,  and 
had  partaken  freely  of  their  hospitality.  I was  a good  deal  annoyed  at 
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the  delay  and  showed  it ; and  this,  coupled  with  a few  trite  remarks  in 
patois  from  Hans,  brought  Peter  to  his  feet  and  some  sense  of  his  duties. 

With  our  patient’s  burden  divided  between  Hans  and  myself,  and  he 
himself  slouching  in  a shamed  silence  in  the  rear,  we  started  upward 
again,  and  after  another  two  hours’  grind  across  the  upper  glacier  reached 
the  foot  of  the  steep  cliff  upon  which  the  Bergli  hut  stands.  On  either 
side  of  this  great  black  wall  of  rock  the  ice  falls  in  two  big  sweeps,  joining 
together  at  its  foot,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  either  make, 
with  a little  step-cutting,  an  easy  staircase  to  the  hut’s  platform  ; but 
we  were  evidently  out  of  luck.  To  the  left  of  us  a large  bergschund  in 
the  steep  wall  of  ice  blocked  the  way,  whilst  upon  the  right  a gaping 
green  crevasse  made  an  equally  effectual  barrier  to  our  advance.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  then  but  to  try  conclusions  with  the  cliff,  and  with 
one  member  of  the  party  working  at  half  power  I didn’t  much  relish  the 
task.  But  with  Hans  in  the  lead  one  may  take  small  risks,  and  despite 
the  terribly  loose  rock,  we  found  the  going  easier  than  it  looked  from 
below,  though  to  Peter,  who  floundered  at  the  tail  of  the  rope,  the  penance 
must  have  seemed  to  overtop  his  backslidings.  Half-an-hour  later  we 
were  all  standing  soaked  through  with  the  soft  snow,  but  very  contented, 
before  the  hut  door,  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  measurable  distance 
of  soup  and  other  “ trimmings.” 

The  Bergli  is  a solidly  built  hut,  and  one  of  the  best  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club  provides,  and  Hans  and  I revelled  noisily  among  its  enamelled  pots 
and  pans,  whilst  Peter  retired  n solemn  silence  to  the  clean  straw  and 
blankets  of  its  long  sleeping  bunk,  and  with  our  meal  dispatched  we  were 
not  slow  in  following  him. 

A dig  in  the  ribs  and  a bowl  of  soup  beneath  my  nose  some  hours  later 
were  intimations  that  midnight  had  come  and  gone,  and  we  drew  on 
our  sodden  boots  with  a yawn  or  too,  adjusted  the  rope,  and  tumbled  out 
of  the  hut  beneath  a doubtful  looking  moon  for  an  attack  on  the  Monch 
by  the  steep  slope  of«.the  Monch  Joch. 

Peter  had  by  this  recovered  something  of  his  old  self,  and  to  show  that 
he  meant  business  shouldered  the  riic-sac  containing  our  commissariat, 
and  strode  out  with  just  the  suggestion  of  a swagger.  Even  to  an 
amateur  the  weather  looked  more  than  doubtful,  but  the  Monch  is  a 
very  mild  old  ecclesiastic  from  the  climbing  point  of  view,  and  the  Bergli 
within  moderately  easy  reach,  so  that  we  decided  to  chance  our  luck. 
An  almost  fatal  decision  as  it  eventually  proved. 

At  the  head  of  the  Joch  we  got  our  first  twilight  glimpse  of  the  old 
monk,  and  two  hours  later  were  among  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  his 
eastern  ridge,  with  the  dawn  coming  up  in  amber  behind  us,  and  just 
touching  the  summits  of  the  Jungfrau  and  Eiger  to  the  left  and  right. 
The  little  Triigberg  and  the  mighty  stretches  of  the  Aletch  glacier  and 
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Ewig  Schneefeld  lay  still  sleeping  in  purple  gloom  to  the  southward. 
A good  rock  ledge  gave  us  a perch  for  our  first  breakfast,  and  eggs, 
tongue,  and  a gigantic  loaf  were  disgorged  from  the  riic-sac,  whilst  Peter- 
produced  a haK-gallon  skin  of  wine  he  had  shepherded  with  motherly 
care  from  the  BergH. 

I have  often  been  struck  by  the  wide  difference  in  the  methods  of  Swiss 
guides  in  relation  to  their  commissariat.  As  a general  rule,  a guide  is 
a very  small  eater  when  at  full  power,  and  the  best  of  them  are  practically 
teetotalers  ; but  one  is  very  often  treated  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
shield.  Few,  if  any,  guides  possess  the  amateur’s  strict  training  at  a 
season’s  commencement,  but  in  too  many  cases,  given  wine  good  or  bad, 
so  long  as  there  is  bulk,  he  is  to  be  found  “ there  or  thereabouts  ” when 
heavy  exertion  is  required. 

In  the  present  instance  I had  notable  examples  of  both.  On  my  right 
Hans  crouched  with  his  back  to  the  wind  eating  and  drinking  sparingly, 
his  mind  and  speech  fully  occupied  with  the  details  of  our  climb,  whilst 
on  my  left  sat  Peter,  only  interested  in  the  contents  of  the  riic-sac  and 
wine  skin,  and  mostly  in  the  latter.  Hans  from  this  point  became 
cellarer,  and  in  view  of  subsequent  events  my  reluctant  decision  was 
probably  the  means  of  salvation  to  our  little  party. 

Breakfast  and  half  a pipe  dispatched,  we  rearranged  the  ropes,  changed 
leaders,  and  moved  upward  quickly,  for  the  snow  was  every  minute 
becoming  softer,  and  the  weather  had  assumed  an  aspect  we  scarcely 
cared  about.  Half-an-hour’s  going  took  us  off  the  rocks  and  into  deep 
fresh  snow  almost  to  the  waist,  but  the  leader’s  often  repeated 
“ quicker  ” spurred  us  up  the  ridge  at  good  speed,  and  we  arrived  nearly 
two  hours  later  beneath  the  final  cone  of  the  summit  rather  blown,  and 
in  an  indifferent  temper. 

Hans’  idea  of  pace  was  considerably  in  excess  of  Peter’s,  who  trailed 
at  the  tail  of  the  rope,  and  between  the  two  I suffered  more  than  a httle 
in  body  balance. 

The  peak  was  now  virtually  ours  ; a few  rocks,  then  three  hundred  feet 
of  good  firm  snow  remained,  and  we  found  ourselves  at  last  upon  the 
ice-cornice  of  the  summit  looking  southward  into  a great  paU  of  mist 
that  had  come  up  suddenly  over  the  northern  arret e of  the  Jungfrau 
and  was  now  quickly  enveloping  the  entire  range.  This  would  have  been 
a very  serious  matter  indeed  upon  a rock  peak,  and  upon  snow  where  our 
tracks  showed  it  was  quite  bad  enough. 

With  scarcely  a second  glance  we  turned  and  retreated  helter  skelter 
by  the  route  we  had  used  in  the  ascent,  Hans  ahead  and  going  as  though 
all  the  powers  of  darkness  were  behind  him  instead  of  two  equally 
involved  humans. 

From  this  point  the  snow  began  to  fall  heavily,  driving  aslant  the  ridge. 
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and  blinding  us  as  it  swirled  about  the  summit.  Our  tracks  upon  the 
ice  were  soon  covered,  but  lower  down  the  soft  snow  showed  them 
distinctly,  and  we  were  beginning  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  with  the 
appearance  of  the  rocks  arrete  we  might  find  shelter  of  sorts.  Events 
proved  that  we  had  counted  our  chickens  very  prematurely.  Those 
rocks  proved  a snare  of  a very  nearly  fatal  kind. 

Hans  stepped  upon  the  first  one  after  cutting  away  a small  bergschund, 
and  we  followed  in  close  order,  picking  our  steps  carefully  on  their 
glazed  surface.  The  wind  had  now  risen  to  half  a gale,  and  both  it  and 
the  snow  seemed  to  vie  in  their  attempts  to  blind  and  tear  us  from  the 
ridge.  Creeping  on  the  lee  side  of  the  arrete  we  moved  as  quickly 
downward  as  the  elements  and  our  snarled  rope  allowed,  and  we  had 
reached  a point  only  a thousand  feet  above  our  early  morning  breakfast 
when  I became  aware  of  a strange  sizzling  noise  that  came  apparently 
from  the  steel  of  my  axe.  I held  it  close  to  my  ear  to  listen  and  was 
quickly  conscious  that  my  hair  burned  merrily  with  a crackling  sound, 
and  that  the  strong  smell  of  burning  was  apparent  despite  the  gale. 
This  only  ceased  when  the  steel  had  been  covered  with  a muffler. 

Hans  had  evidently  experienced  much  the  same  phenomenon,  for  he 
turned  half  round  to  call  us  to  a quicker  pace,  when  his  legs  seemed  to 
give  beneath  him,  and,  losing  his  balance,  he  doubled  up  and  commenced 
to  slip  quietly  down  the  face  of  the  rock  upon  which  he  had  been  standing  ; 
his  ice  axe  in  the  meantime  had  rattled  its  way  into  the  snowfield 
thousands  of  feet  below.  Fortunately  I was  just  behind  Hans,  and 
astride  the  ridge,  with  a good  foothold.  The  wrench  upon  the  rope 
came  instantly,  but  my  semi-sitting  position  broke  the  shock,  and  I 
found  to  my  surprise  that  I could  hold  his  thirteen  stone  comfortably. 
From  this  point  and  for  some  minutes  I can  remember  nothing  distinctly. 
I was  conscious  of  a pricking  sensation  all  over  the  body  ; that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Jungfrau  straight  ahead  seemed  to  have  taken  a fiery 
semblance ; that  my  hands  seemed  frozen  upon  the  rope  ; then 
nothingness. 

Peter’s  subsequent  account  of  events,  tied  up  as  it  was  in  a hopeless 
knot  of  patois  and  doubtful  English,  was  not  very  lucid  ; but  it  appears 
that  he  was  descending  buried  to  the  knees  in  a large  patch  of  snow 
when  he  saw  the  rope  suddenly  tauten  in  front  and  the  seat  I took  to 
break  the  strain.  With  true  Alpine  instinct  he  took  a turn  or  two  upon 
the  rope,  and  became  a rigid  anchor  for  the  two  leading  men.  And  well 
it  was  so,  for  the  next  moment  he  saw  me,  as  it  seemed,  settle  myself 
down  upon  my  side  for  a nap,  whilst  my  ice  axe  securely  jambed  itself 
into  a small  cleft.  Fortunately,  too,  and  after  a little  delay,  he  was  able 
to  belay  the  rope  securely,  and  make  his  way  down  to  the  rock  on  which 
I lay. 
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My  waking  moments  were  principally  concerned  with  a face  which 
gradually  resolved  itself  into  Peter’s  startled  features,  framed  by  driving 
snow  and  the  mouth  moving  in  a running  accompaniment  of  appeal 
to  all  the  saints  in  his  calendar.  A nip  from  a small  flask  of  cognac  I 
carried  soon  put  me  on  my  feet  again  ; for  the  rope  was  now  slack,  and 
Hans  sitting  twenty  feet  below  was  scratching  into  his  thick  skull  the  senses 
that  had  temporarily  left  it.  We  were  all  three  pretty  limp  and  a good 
deal  shaken  up,  but  it  would  have  been  courting  a repetition  of  our 
troubles  and  perhaps  worse  to  have  remained  an  instant  longer  than  we 
could  help  upon  the  rocks.  These  were  impregnated  with  iron  ore,  and 
the  snowstorm  that  raged  athwart  the  ridge  was  heavily  charged  with 
electricity.  The  two  leaders,  who  stood  upon  the  rocks,  had  therefore 
received  a severe  shock  apiece.  Peter  by  the  greatest  of  good  luck  for 
us  all  still  stood  on  snow,  a good  non-conductor,  and  escaped  our 
experience,  so  being  able  to  render  aid  when  so  urgently  needed.  It 
was  lucky,  too,  that  the  storm  was  a blind  one.  Had  there  been  Hghtning 
our  fate  would  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  a large  party  on  the 
Wetterhorn  only  the  year  before. 

Our  troubles  were  not  over  yet,  hov/ever  ; in  fact  they  were  only  just 
beginning.  Once  off  the  rocks  we  moved  slowly  and  painfully 
downward  without  a pause  tiU  we  were,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge  in 
that  blinding  blizzard,  upon  the  soft  snow  at  the  head  of  the  Ober  Monch 
Joch.  But  when  a few  minutes  later  Hans  turned  a scared  look  in  my 
direction  and  shouted  back  “ serracs,”  the  full  seriousness  of  our  plight 
came  fully  home  to  us.  We  had  lost  our  direction  ! 

All  traces  of  our  ascent  had,  of  course,  been  obliterated  long  ago, 
and  here  were  we  held  up  in  a blind  smother  in  snow  to  the  knees,  shaken 
and  frozen,  close  by  the  fall  of  some  great  glacier — but  which  ? From 
this  point  Peter,  who  had  stood  us  in  such  good  stead,  failed  us  miserably, 
and  his  moans  and  cries  got  so  upon  the  nerves  at  length  that  I was 
forced  to  threaten  a report  to  headquarters  if  we  ever  reached  Grindelwald 
alive.  This  had  some  small  effect,  though  not  much,  for  the  man  was 
hopelessly  to  pieces,  and  we  could  expect  no  further  help  from  him. 
Hans  had  in  the  meantime  been  prospecting  at  the  length  of  a flfty-foot 
rope,  and  returned  to  report  broken  ice  upon  every  side  but  that  from 
which  we  had  come. 

“ What’s  to  be  done,  Hans  ? ” I asked  ; “ we  can’t  stop  here.  We 
shall  be  frozen  solid  in  a few  hours.”  “ We  have  to,  Herr,”  he  replied 
soberly.  “We  must  wait,  always  Avait.  We  cannot  move  if  we  cannot 
see.” 

I knew  it  was  the  only  safe  thing  left  for  us  to  do,  so  said  no  more,  and 
we  started  to  work  digging  a small  cave  in  the  snow  with  our  axes  and 
hands.  The  work  warmed  us  a little,  but  took  the  fingers  from  the 
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gloves  we  so  sorely  needed.  Peter  had  taken  no  part  in  these  proceedings, 
and  when  our  work  was  accomplished  we  turned  to  find  him  in  a state 
bordering  on  collapse,  half-buried  in  the  freshly  fallen  snow.  Another 
hour  of  exposure  and  he  must  have  inevitably  have  perished.  Whether 
this  was  nervous  collapse  or  the  outcome  of  his  former  failings  I could 
not  determine,  but  with  Hans’  help  I bundled  him  into  our  improvised 
shelter  and  set  to  work  to  restore  animation.  Both  his  ears  had  been 
badly  frostbitten,  and  when  his  boots  were  removed — no  easy  job, 
for  they  were  both  encased  in  a solid  block  of  ice — we  found  that  all  his 
toes  had  been  attacked  in  the  same  way.  With  the  help  of  nearly  all 
my  small  store  of  cognac,  and  over  an  hour  of  vigorous  rubbing  with 
snow,  we  got  our  patient  back  to  a sense  of  his  surroundings,  and  could 
leave  him  to  take  stock  of  our  scanty  commissariat.  The  skin  still  held 
about  a pint  of  wine,  and  this  “ stretched  ” with  snow  would  last  us 
some  little  time  ; but  a few  inches  of  cheese,  a little  chocolate,  and  less 
than  half  a loaf  made  small  ration  for  three  men  with  an  indefinite  term 
of  imprisonment  before  them,  and  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  wearily. 
Our  only  watch  had  stopped,  which  pointed  to  the  severity  of  the  shocks 
we  had  received,  and  from  now  onward  we  could  only  make  a rough 
calculation  of  time.  The  summit  had  been  reached  just  after  9 a.m., 
so  that  delays,  the  slowness  of  our  descent  through  the  storm,  and 
subsequent  events  meant  a waste  of  at  least  eight  hours,  and  we  reckoned, 
as  we  sat  huddled  together  within  our  narrow  icy  walls,  that  it  must 
now  be  well  after  5 p.m.  The  storm  still  blew  over  us  with  unabated  fury, 
driving  in  howling  gusts  that  took  the  freshly  fallen  snow  and  whirled 
it  in  great  spirals  into  the  void  below.  So  heavy  was  the  fall  that  it 
soon  became  needful  to  clear  away  the  snow  from  the  entrance  to  our 
burrow.  At  about  nine  o’clock  Peter  collapsed  again,  and  this  time 
badly.  His  lips  had  turned  blue,  and  he  had  once  more  lost  all  feeling 
in  both  hands  and  feet.  Our  small  reserve  of  cognac  was  exhausted, 
and  most  of  the  wine,  in  our  efforts  to  revive  him.  It  must  have  taken 
nearly  two  hours  of  hard  slapping  and  pinching  as  well  to  restore  his 
circulation.  We  should  be  powerless  to  wake  him  from  such  another 
state  of  coma,  we  knew  well,  without  stimulants,  and  our  anxiety 
increased  in  proportion. 

A little  before  midnight  the  storm  had  abated  considerably,  and  only 
a little  later  had  blown  quite  away,  leaving  in  its  place  an  intense  cold 
and  a dense  mist  that  obliterated  everything  more  than  a yard  or  two 
away.  I have  experienced  great  cold  at  far  greater  altitudes,  but  I shall 
never  forget  the  piercing  clammy  quality  of  this,  and  it  was  felt  the  more 
as  our  mufflers  and  spare  clothing  had  gone  to  Peter’s  aid,  who,  we  were 
glad  to  see,  seemed  to  benefit  by  them. 

I have  only  a dim  recollection  of  the  remainder  of  that  icy  night.  Wo 
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must  all  have  dozed,  to  be  awakened  roughly  by  one  another  at  intervals  ; 
for  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  have  slept  outright  in  that  intense  cold. 
We  were  kept  awake,  too,  by  our  patient’s  delirious  state.  At  odd 
moments  he  would  spring  into  a sitting  position,  shout  a word  or  two  of 
warning,  or  pray  noisily,  and  then  sink  back  inert  and  hfeless,  when  our 
work  upon  him  would  start  afresh. 

At  the  first  sign  of  dawn  Hans  crawled,  stiff  and  frozen,  from  our 
burrow,  and  came  back  half-an-hour  later  looking  almost  cheerful.  He 
reported  that  the  mist  was  rapidly  lifting,  and  that  so  far  as  he  could 
judge  we  were  just  above  the  Hp  of  the  Jungfrau  glacier  and  only  a quarter 
of  an  hour  from  the  crest  of  the  Monch  Joch  we  had  been  making  for. 
This  was  good  news  indeed,  and  Hans’  theory  was  fully  proved  an  hour 
later  when  the  sun  rose  from  behind  the  Finsteraarhorn  and  completely 
dispelled  the  mist. 

This  news  considerably  cheered  Peter,  who  was  still  in  a terribly  weak 
state  and  quite  unable  to  move  unassisted.  He  was  our  chief  anxiety, 
but  Hans  would  not  hear  of  my  staying  with  our  patient  whilst  he  fetched 
help  from  the  Baregg  hut  just  above  Grindelwald  ; and  I doubt,  too, 
whether  Hans  could  have  made  the  journey  safely  in  his  exhausted  state. 
Finally  we  decided  to  rope  Peter  between  us  and  make  for  the  Bergli 
at  the  best  pace  we  could.  This  last  stage  in  our  disastrous  chmb  was 
terribly  trying.  Peter  stuck  to  it  gamely  for  the  first  hour,  and  then, 
when  almost  in  sight  of  the  hut,  fell  senseless,  dragging  his  supporters 
dovTi  with  him  in  the  soft  snow  ; and  it  was  some  hours  before  he 
recovered  consciousness  again.  Hans  and  I were  by  now  quite  exhausted, 
but  fortunately  for  us  the  sun  had  reached  its  full  power  to  warm  our 
frozen  bodies.  From  this  point  we  could  do  no  more  than  drag  Peter’s 
inert  body  through  the  snow  with  the  chmbing  ropes.  It  was  terribly 
hard  work,  and  the  halts  were  legion  ; what,  too,  would  we  not  have  given 
for  just  one  mouthful  of  the  wine  and  one  bite  at  the  gigantic  loaf  we 
carried  yesterday  ! 

With  infinite  labour,  and  soon  after  midday,  we  had  got  within 
moderately  easy  reach  of  the  BergH,  and  Hans  floundered  off  to  fetch 
provisions  and  cognac.  These,  which  he  brought  back  an  hour  later, 
made  a different  man  of  Peter.  In  haff-an-hour  he  was  just  able  to 
walk,  propped  between  the  two  of  us,  and  very  soon  after  we  stumbled 
through  the  hut  door  worn  out,  but  full  of  thankfulness  for  a safe  return. 
So  utterly  fagged  out  were  we  that  one  after  another,  and  without 
another  thought,  we  fell  into  the  bunk  “ aU  standing,”  and  slept  for  six 
solid  hours.  I must  have  been  very  far  gone,  for  I woke  to  find  my  soft 
felt  hat  still  crammed  weU  down  over  my  head. 

We  stayed  in  the  hut  that  night,  and  upon  the  following  morning 
Peter,  though  still  terribly  shaky  and  looking  hke  a ghost,  declared 
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himseK  ready  for  the  descent  into  Grindelwald,  which  we  accomplished 
by  easy  stages  and  without  incident  of  note. 

From  the  moment  that  danger  lay  behind  us  Hans  had  constantly 
blamed  himself  for  our  loss  of  direction.  The  incident  was,  of  course, 
quite  excusable  in  the  face  of  that  blinding  blizzard,  but  a sore  wound  to 
his  professional  pride  ; and  he  took  great  comfort  from  my  suggestion 
that  we  should  be  as  dumb  as  the  dead  to  the  village  upon  our  experience, 
a suggestion  I knew  Peter  would  endorse  heartily,  though  I have  often 
wondered  since  into  what  flights  of  imagination  Hans  must  have  flown 
to  account  to  his  peers  for  a four  days’  climb  which  should  have  taken 
only  two. 
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An  Elephant  Raid  in  British 
Centra!  Africa. 

A Native  Account, 

[In  the  early  part  of  October,  1905,  in  the  course  of  a marchTfrom 
Kaya  to  Lunda’s,  at  a point  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Bua  River 
near  its  outlet  into  Lake  Nyasa,  I crossed  the  track  of  a herd  of  five 
elephants,  one  of  them  evidently  of  very  unusually  large  size.  They 
had  crossed  a large  patch  of  burnt  grass,  and  consequently  their  spoor 
on  the  bare  ground  beyond  it  consisted  of  round  black  footprints, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  overlooked.  A few  days  afterwards  I 
heard  that  the  village  of  Kaya,  quite  near  the  place  I had  seen  these 
tracks,  had  been  raided  by  a herd  of  elephants,  which,  from  the  description, 
was  evidently  the  same  herd.  I was  leaving  for  England  almost  directly, 
and  so  could  not  return  to  see  their  ravages,  but  I have  since  receivedithe 
following  very  graphic  account  from  Gabriel  Borah — a native  youth  of 
some  sixteen  years  of  age.  I give  a hteral  translation,  with  a few 
explanatory  notes. — Wm.  C.  Piercy,  F.R.G.S.] 

“ The  News  of  some  Elephants. — On  October  12th  there  came 
to  Kaya  elephants,  even  five  of  them,  and  I did  not  see  them  at  first, 
but  I heard  from  a boy  that  here  are  elephants,  and  I heard  the  country 
thunder,*  and  [saw]  the  dust,  and  the  people  sounded  their  horns  and 
cried  out,  but  the  elephants  feared  nothing  ; and  others  prayed  to  their 
gods,  and  I remembered  the  account  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  Efijah, 
and  although  they  prayed  the  elephants  did  not  go  away  ; and  the 
people  were  near  to  fainting  with  the  heat  and  weariness  and  they  laid 
down  and  longed  for  food.  Fathers  and  mothers  did  not  eat  all  that 
day,  and,  looking  north  and  west  and  east  and  south,  many  people 
fainted. 

“ All  the  people  said  there  was  only  one  full-grown  male  elephant, 
and  that  they  had  never  seen  one  so  very  big  since  they  were  born,  or 
one  so  fierce  there.  I remained  by  our  houses  at  Kaya,  and  the  house 
where  the  school-children  sleep  ; and  its  tusks  were  very  long,  and 
I remained  there,  and  I would  indeed  have  fired  a gun,  but  I feared  the 
government  would  put  me  in  prison. | But  people  were  saying  : How 

* I.e.,  the  ground  reverberate. 

f Natives  are  not  allowed  to  use  firearms  in  the  Marimba  district  of  British  Central 
Africa. 
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now  ? Shall  all  the  people  die  seeing  that  the  elephants  have  come  to 
the  villages  ? They  were  fearing  for  their  cassava,* * * §  and  also  they 
feared  for  their  houses,  because  when  the  elephants  came  to  the  people’s 
village  they  saw  the  houses  and  they  thought  that  they  were  granaries 
of  maize,!  and  they  took  holdf  of  the  houses  and  took  off  their  roofs 
and  looked  into  the  houses,  and  if  they  had  found  a man  they  would 
have  taken  him  and  killed  him.  These  words  are  not  a fable.  Alas  ! 
truly,  truly.  And  the  elephants  came  at  twelve  o’clock§ — at  that  time 
they  came.  The  people  were  singing  this  song  : — 


[Chinyanja.] 

Wali  mmapili,  Ee ! Eyae ! Aye ! H 
Wali  mmapili,  Ee ! Eyae  ! Aye  ! 
Waomba  mapili ! Ee  ! Eyae ! Aye  ! 
Wakuta  wantu,  Kalanga!  |1 
Tikale  niyani,  Ayeye  ! 


[Translation.] 

They  are  in  the  millet,  alas ! 

They  are  in  the  millet,  alas ! 

They  trample  down^  the  millet,  alas ! 
The  people  are  dying,  alas ! 

With  whom  shall  we  dwell  ? Alas  ! 


“ The  song  was  sung  in  turn  by  the  men  and  the  women,  and  they 
rejoiced,**  father  and  his  man-child,  mother  and  her  woman-child,  and 
there  was  the  sound  of  women  rejoicing**  in  the  forest,  throwing  dustft 
over  themselves  when  saying  their  words,  like  people  overcome.”!! 


* Cassava,  maize,  millet,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  here,  together  with  rice,  are  the 
usual  crops  in  that  part.  Cassava  is  known  to  Enghsh  people  in  the  form  of  tapioca. 

f The  “nkokwe”  granary  in  which  the  Nyasa  tribes  store  their  grain  is  almost  a 
facsimile  on  a small  scale  of  the  roimd  thatched  native  dwelling-huts,  except  that  the 
“ nkokwe  ” stands  on  a raised  platform  to  protect  the  grain  from  rats,  white  ants,  etc., 
and  has  no  doorway.  The  tops  (chindu)  are  removable. 

I I.e.,  with  their  trunks. 

§ Arabic  time,  corresponding  to  6 a.m.  English  time. 

II  A wailing  cry  used  on  all  occasions  of  mourning  with  many  variations  of  pitch  and 
combinations  of  vowels  well  represented  by  the  boy’s  transliteration.  It  is  loosely 
represented  in  the  translation  by  “ alas !”  which  is  the  more  exact  representation  of 
“ Kalanga  ” in  line  4. 

^ Literally,  “ thresh.” 

This  is  the  word  undoubtedly  used  (Kusangalala)  where  we  should  rather  expect 
“mourned,”  but  perhaps  he  means  “after  the  elephants  had  departed.”  “The  sound  of 
women  rejoicing  ” is  not  a translation  but  a description  of  the  onomotopoetic  word 
(ntunfulu)  used. 

tt  When  one  of  the  Wa-Nyasa  wishes  to  show  honor  to  a passing  traveller  he,  or  more 
commonly  she,  throws  himself  or  herself  face  downwards  to  the  ground  and  casts  the  dust 
of  the  path  upon  the  head. 

/.e.,  as  those  whose  feelings  have  been  too  much  for  them. 
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By  AGNES  DEANS  CAMERON. 

II.  Fond  du  Lac  to  Fort  Good  Hope. 


“ Let  us  probe  the  silent  places,  let  us  seek  what  luck  betide  us  ; 

Let  us  journey  to  a lonely  land  I know. 

There’s  a whisper  on  the  night-wind,  there’s  a star  agleam  to  guide  us, 
And  the  wild  is  calling,  calling  ....  let  us  go.” 


We  were  the  first  white  women  at  Fond  du  Lac-.  What  is  there  at  this 
eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Athabasca  ? It  is  a lonely  enough  picture, 
even  as  we  saw  it,  in  the  hey-day  of  its  one  yearly  hohday,  the  time  that 
the  Dominion  Government  sends  its  treaty-payment  party  and  the 
mail  comes  in  from  the  great  world  outside.  The  people  who  make 
Fond  du  Lac  are  Indians,  the  caribou-eating  Chipewyans.  What 
manner  of  men  are  they  ? WeU,  in  considering  aU  Canadian  Indians 
we  must  put  out  of  our  mind  that  patriarchal-looking  warrior  with  the 
Roman  countenance,  the  tomahawk  rampant,  and  the  tri-feathered 
Prince-of- Wales  plume.  This  lurid  anachronism  may  weU  seek  oblivion 
with  the  Indian  of  Fenimore  Cooper’s  fiction,  who  has  been  described 
as  “ the  extinct  specimen  of  a past  race  that  never  existed.” 

There  are  no  “ wild  Red  Indians  ” in  Canada,  and  there  never  have  been. 
The  Canadian  frontier  is  the  only  frontier  that  has  not  been  bought  by 
blood,  Canada  has  never  had  a lynching,  a train  hold-up,  nor  an  Indian 
war.  The  Indian  in  Canada  to-day  looks  upon  the  white  man  as  his 
friend  and  brother,  and  the  reason  for  this  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
from  the  year  1670  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  has  consistently  kept 
its  word  with  its  Indians.  The  solid  foundation  of  mutual  trust  and 
respect  laid  by  the  fur-traders  made  a good  base  for  the  subsequent 
superstructure  evolved  by  the  Indian  Department  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  is  a nomadic  fur-hunter,  his  habitat  is  the 
fringe  of  the  Barren  Grounds,  his  food  whitefish  and  caribou,  his  rehgion 
Roman  Catholicism.  He  hunts  and  traps  in  winter,  fishes  in  summer, 
loves  his  wife  and  babies,  confesses  his  sins  to  the  pr  est,  takes  his  $5 
treaty-money  once  a year,  with  a smile,  from  the  visiting  Indian  agent, 
and  in  other  respects  is,  as  Kipling  would  say,  “ even  as  you  and  me.” 
We  are  better  able  to  understand,  to  appreciate,  to  help,  and  be  helped 
by  our  brothers,  red,  brown,  and  parti-coloured,  when  we  begin  to  recognise 
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Smith’s  Landing  on  the  Slave  River. 
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the  truth  that  basically  and  in  the  last  analysis  we  are  all  very  much 
alike. 

Of  the  caribou-eating  Chipewyan  it  might  well  have  been  said — 

“But  there  be  others,  happier  few. 

The  vagabondish  sons  of  God, 

Who  know  the  by-ways  and  the  flowers. 

And  care  not  how  the  world  may  plod. 

“ They  loiter  down  the  traffic  lands. 

And  wander  through  the  woods  with  spring  ; 

To  them  the  glory  of  the  earth 
Is  but  to  hear  a bluebird  sing. 

“ They,  too,  receive  each  one  his  Day ; 

But  their  wise  heart  knows  many  things 
Beyond  the  sating  of  desire. 

Above  the  dignity  of  kings.” 

Leaving  Fond  du  Lac,  we  take  the  little  tug  again  for  Fort  Chipewyan, 
churning  our  way  westward  along  Lake  Athabasca  by  day  and  by  night. 
Rolled  in  my  blankets  on  the  tiny  deck,  begrudging  the  time  given  to 
sleep  in  that  incomparable  midnight  daylight,  I spoke  to  the  skipper 
holding  his  turn  at  the  wheel  not  two  yards  away  from  my  elbow,  “ It 
seems  marvellous  to  me.  Captain  Rothero,  that  you  can  navigate  this 
unknown  waterway  without  chart  and  without  compass.”  Between 
the  puffs  of  his  little  black  pipe  he  replied,  “ Yes  ; we  go  by  the  power 
o’  man.”  And  so  everything  would  seem  to  be  done  in  this  North 
Country  by  the  power  o’  man,  supplemented  by  the  power  of  dogs. 
One  dog-power,  and  not  one  horse-power,  is  the  unit  of  measurement  of 
Northern  Canada’s  statics,  hydrostatics,  and  dynamics. 

From  Fort  Chipewyan  it  is  due  north  an  even  hundred  miles  to  Smith’s 
Landing  on  the  Slave  River.  Here  we  reach  the  second  impediment 
to  navigation  in  all  that  long  river-and-lake  system  between  Athabasca 
Landing  and  the  Arctic,  the  first  having  been  the  hundred  miles  of 
rapids  on  the  Athabasca  River.  The  Slave  River  Rapids  extend  over 
twenty-five  miles,  and  necessitate  three  porterages.  The  northward- 
trending traveller  may  himself  obviate  the  necessity  of  negotiating  this 
rough  water  by  making  a sixteen-mile  overland  portage  from  Smith’s 
Landing  to  Fort  Smith.  This  we  did.  This  is  the  Mosquito  Portage, 
and  all  who  have  ever  traversed  it  are  in  very  truth  to  the  end  of  time 
blood-brothers,  companions  of  the  sorrowful  way.  Up  to  this  time  we 
had  looked  upon  the  mosquito  in  a jocular  light,  he  was  literary  food 
for  the  funny  man,  a subject  for  the  cartoonist.  But  the  Smith’s  Portage 
mosquito  is  no  joke  ; he  takes  himself  very  seriously,  belongs  to  no 
union,  recognises  no  eight-hour  day.  As  the  driver  of  our  stage  put  it, 
the  mosquito  here  makes  an  excellent  poker-player,  “ he  never  draws 
but  he  fills.” 
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Fort  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  whole  north  ; 
perched  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river-lip,  it  enjoys  an  incomparable 
view  of  the  seething  restless  waters  of  the  Rapid  of  the  Drowned.  Fort 
Smith  is  primitive  ; Httle  Indian  boys,  tired  mothers,  and  Scottish 
servants  of  the  Old  Company  twice  a day  carry  up  on  yoked  buckets 
from  the  river  to  the  tepee-strewn  plateau  above  aU  the  water  needed 
for  daily  meals  and  semi-occasional  ablutions.  This  drama  has  been 
enacting  for  a hundred  years  or  more. 


A decade  ago  thousands  of  Klondike  miners  seeking  a cross-country 
road  to  the  Alaska  goldfields  intruded  into  this  fur-country  from  the 
south  and  east.  One  of  these  Jason  searchers  for  the  Golden  Fleece 
hailed  a constable  of  the  Royal  North-west  Mounted  Police,  “ Why 
the  dickens  don’t  these  Hudson’s  Bay  chaps  dig  wells  ? ” “ Economy, 

boy,  economy  ; pays  ’em  better  to  hire  Scotchmen  in  the  Orkney 
Islands  and  bring  ’em  out  here  to  tote  the  water  up  the  bank  ; you  see, 
they  make  their  own  moccasins  so  there’s  no  shoe-leather  to  debit  to  the 
account,  and  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  fur-country  is  time.” 
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Where  the  S.S.  “Mackenzie  River”  was  built. 
Fort  Smith,  Slave  River. 


Canada’s  Farthest  North  Library.  Fort  Simpson,  Mackenzie  River. 
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Time  is  marked  off  in  Fort  Smith  not  by  days  and  nights,  but  by  the 
cycle  of  the  seasons.  In  the  winter,  the  snow  comes  down,  the  river 
freezes,  and  the  Indians  begin  to  bring  in  their  fur  : it  is  cold  and  still, 
the  daylight  is  short,  and  round  the  roaring  fires  the  Hudson’s  Bay  men 
eagerly  await  the  mid- winter  packet  whose  jingling  dog-sleds  bring  the 
Christmas  mail  from  Le  Grand  Pays.  Spring  brings  the  loosened  ice- 
barriers,  the  melted  snow,  the  “ honk  ” of  the  northward- trending 
geese,  myriads  of  fiowers,  and  the  well-remembered  canticle  of  the 
mosquito.  In  summer,  the  environs  of  Fort  Smith  are  a bocage  of 
redolent  blossoms — violets  and  wild  strawberries  at  our  feet,  fragrant 
orchids  at  the  river-brink,  wild  roses  creeping  over  the  graves  in  the 
little  Roman  Catholic  cemetery,  roses  back  of  the  tepees,  roses  on  the 
trail,  whole  acres  of  eglantine. 

Forty  miles  back  of  Fort  Smith  we  come  across  the  world’s  last 
remaining  herd  of  wild  buffalo.  The  wood-bison  of  Fort  Smith  are 
doubtless  but  an  offshoot  from  the  extinct  buffalo  of  the  plains,  those 
splendid  creatures  that  within  the  memory  of  living  man  roamed 
Prairie  Canada  in  bands  of  solid  thousands.  Harried  by  wolves,  hunted 
by  the  Indian,  or  seeking  new  succulent  fields  of  herbage,  this  band  of 
bison  entered  the  edge  of  the  wood-country,  where,  since  that  time  they 
have,  being  unmolested,  held  their  own.  Every  lover  of  animals,  every 
patriotic  Canadian,  every  true  sportsman  of  whatever  country  or  creed, 
will  join  efforts  to  preserve  to  perpetuity  this  last  band  of  the  wood- 
bison  of  America.  With  customary  foresight  the  Canadian  Government 
have  recently  placed  at  Smith’s  Landing  a detachment  of  the  Royal 
North-west  Mounted  Police,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  conserve  this  herd. 

We  have  the  land  of  unusual  things.  The  wood-buffalo  of  Fort  Smith 
can  lead  their  young  to  the  edge  of  a salt-lick  that  is  inexhaustible  and 
has  no  compeer  on  this  continent.  Just  sixteen  miles  from  Fort  Smith 
on  the  Salt  River  we  reach  this  wonderful  deposit.  The  salt  lies  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  requires  neither  mining  nor  refining  before  it  is 
ready  for  man’s  use.  For  a hundred  years  this  deposit  has  supplied  the 
servants  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  throughout  the  whole  Mackenzie 
River  and  Peace  River  districts  with  their  necessary  salt.  Captain 
Back,  R.N.,  in  the  year  1834  replenished  his  larder  from  this  storehouse. 
He  says,  “ We  filled  our  five  large  bags  with  pure  and  white  salt  in  the  short 
space  of  half  an  hour.” 

’"•'At  Port  Smith  we  are  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  the  little  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  being  cut  through 
the  centre  by  the  parallel  of  60  degrees  north.  Continuing  this  parallel 
eastward  across  a continent  and  an  ocean  we  strike  St.  Petersburg. 
When  we  pick  up  a map  of  Europe  and  look  at  the  Russian  capital, 
we  think  of  it  as  being  up  pretty  nearly  to  the  “ top  o’  the  world.”  But 
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at  Fort  Smith  in  the  Canadian  Province  of  Alberta  we  are  not  nearly  at 
the  end  of  things.  With  our  eyes  still  keeping  northward  to  our  ultimate 
goal,  the  edge  of  the  Arctic,  we  have  stretching  due  north-westward 
between  us  and  that  limit  of  our  desires  a full  twelve  hundred  miles  ! 

At  Fort  Smith  we  change  our  mode  of  travelling  and  embark  on  a 
splendid  new  steamer,  the  s.s.  Mackenzie  River.  It  is  the  initial  voyage 
of  this  modern  boat,  the  building  of  which  is  one  of  the  constructional 
triumphs  of  Canadian  enterprise  during  the  last  five  years.  The  steamer 
was  built  just  where  we  met  her,  on  the  edge  of  the  Slave  River  below 
the  rapids  at  Fort  Smith.  The  wood  that  entered  into  her  make-up 
is  spruce  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  sawn  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  mill ; while  all  the  heavy  ironwork  of  boiler  and  engines 
came  in  from  “ the  outside,”  floating,  as  we  had  floated,  down  the 
Athabasca  Rapids  in  open  scows. 

Eagerly  was  the  advent  of  the  new  boat  greeted  as  we  entered  each 
subsequent  northern  post,  the  joyous  interest  of  the  people  being  about 
evenly  divided  among  the  attractions  of  the  new  steamer,  the  yearly 
mail,  and  the  batch  of  polyglot  passengers.  Traversing  this  northern 
slice  of  Empire  is  like  taking  over  again  the  journey  with  Pilgrim,  the 
very  names  suggest  his  trials — Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Good  Hope,  Fort 
Reliance,  Fort  Confidence,  Fort  Providence,  and  even  to  the  lugubrious 
may  not  be  found  wanting  a passably  good  substitute,  where  the 
mosquitoes  strew  the  way,  for  the  Slough  of  Despond. 

Fort  Resolution  we  reach  first,  on  the  south  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake. 
Every  person  in  this  little  village  is  an  individual  character-study.  Two 
pictures  linger  in  the  memory,  one  of  an  old  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  wandering  up  and  down  the  village  street,  moccasins  on  his  feet, 
his  face  buried  in  a book  of  devotions.  What  mattered  it  to  him  that 
new  steamers  might  come  bearing  with  them  new  faces  and  daily  papers 
telling  of  the  life  in  the  great  bustling  world  of  emulation  outside  ? 
Once  a drummer-boy  in  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  long  years 
ago  the  hot  blood  of  fiery  youth  had  burned  out  all  earthly  passion,  and 
to  the  service  of  the  Dog-Ribbed  Indians  and  the  Yellow-Knives  he 
devoted  the  even  years  of  mid-life  and  old  age. 

Very  attractive  are  these  cherubic  kiddies  of  the  Far  North 
fastnesses.  We  saw  them  in  gala  attire  because  of  the  coming  of  the 
steamer  and  the  advent  from  another  quarter  of  the  good  bishop.  Trim 
and  sailor-like  they  looked  in  the  holiday  uniform  contrived  for  them  by 
the  nuns  of  the  convent.  In  giving  arithmetic  problems  to  these 
climbers-upward  on  learning’s  ladder,  the  teachers  have  to  discard  all 
pertinent  queries  about  apples  and  oranges  and  horses,  substituting 
therefor  such  demands  as,  “ If  you  had  seventeen  moose,  and  ate  three, 
and  the  dogs  ran  away  with  another,  how  much  would  there  be  left  to 
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make  dried-meat  of  ? ” “If  you  trapped  nineteen  rabbits,  and 
Striped-Skunk  traps  eleven  more,  how  many  rabbit-skins  can  you  sell 
at  the  Fort  ? ” The  Indian  boys  here  when  they  first  saw  an  orange 
called  it  “ the  big  yellow  rose-tree  seed,”  while  the  girls  described  their 
first  glimpse  of  an  umbrella  as  “ the  bat’s  wing  that  the  lady  carries.” 
Life  in  missionary  circles  in  the  Far  North  is  not  unduly  exciting.  In 
the  next  post  that  we  visited.  Hay  River,  the  old  attache  to  the  Protestant 
Mission  wandered  out  to  work  each  morning  with  his  one  ox.  His  diary, 
surreptitiously  peeped  into,  revealed  the  record,  “ Monday,  Bill  baulked  ” ; 
“ Tuesday,  Bill  baulked  ” ; “ Wednesday,  Bill  baulked  ” ; “Thursday, 
Bill  didn’t  baulk.” 

From  Hay  River  we  cross  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Fort  Providence, 
clinging  to  the  shore  just  where  the  mighty  Mackenzie  proper  begins  its 
course  toward  the  Arctic  Sea.  Great  Slake  Lake  ! What  does  the  name 
convey  to  the  people  of  Old  World  centres  ? Whatever  the  European 
conception  of  this  inland  sea  may  be,  in  one  thing  at  least  it  falls  short 
of  adequate  truth,  the  size  of  Great  Slave  Lake  and  its  tributary  river- 
ways  has  always  been  under-estimated.  This  great  fresh-water  sea  is 
exceeded  in  size  by  Lake  Superior,  and  by  no  other  fresh-water  lake  on 
the  earth’s  surface,  with  perhaps  the  one  exception  of  Lake  Michigan. 

One  striking  figure  greets  us  as  we  steam  into  Fort  Providence — it  is 
the  figure  of  one-limbed  David  Villeneuve.  Years  ago  when  David 
was  a young  hunter  his  leg  was  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a fish-stage. 
This  was  in  the  day  of  the  late  Bishop  Bompas,  that  most  wonderful 
scholar  and  intrepid  Christian  worker  of  sub- Arctic  Canada.  David 
approached  the  little  shack  which  stood  as  rectory  for  the  Apostle  of  the 
North,  and  asked  for  surgical  aid.  The  good  Bishop  decided  that 
amputation  was  necessary,  but  North  Canada  boasts  neither  doctors, 
nor  drug  stores,  nor  anaesthetics.  So  Bishop  Bompas  removed  David’s 
hmb,  using  as  surgical  instrument  a meat-saw.  The  writer  asked  David 
if  he  had  not  suffered  excruciating  pain.  “No,”  replied  he,  with  a 
retrospective  smile,  “ I took  a drink  of  painkiller  before  he  started  to 
saw,  and  when  he  had  taken  it  off  I said,  ‘ Bring  me  my  fire-bag.  I’ll 
have  a smoke.’  ” 

Fort  Simpson  is  the  next  post  on  our  down-Mackenzie  journey. 
Simpson  until  last  year  was  the  headquarters  for  the  whole  Mackenzie 
region  fur-country.  The  big  houses,  ample  yards,  and  commodious 
storerooms,  now  falling  into  decay,  point  back  to  a day  of  departed 
splendour.  Just  opposite  Simpson  the  Liard  River  empties  into  the 
Mackenzie,  and  up  this  stream  parties  of  gold-seekers  were  towing  their 
boats,  looking  for  treasure  in  the  Nahanni  Mountains  or  away  up  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Liard.  One  party  consisted  of  two  young  Americans 
with  their  Scottish  brides,  who  were  taking  this  most  unique  of  all 
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honeymoons.  Down  on  the  beach  a grizzled  miner,  who  had  tried  every 
digging  from  Ballarat  to  Cariboo,  from  Sacramento  to  the  Klondike, 
was  building  a boat  for  prospecting  purposes,  aided  in  his  work  by  his 
son,  a lad  of  twelve.  Up  in  a loft  above  the  factor’s  living-rooms  at 
Simpson  we  discovered  the  remains  of  America’s  Farthest  North  library. 

But  on  we  press  toward  the  land  of  the  Eskimo,  Fort  Wrigley  is 
passed,  and  Fort  Norman,  where  the  Bear  River  flows  into  the  Mackenzie 
from  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  then  we  reach  the  Ramparts.  This  is  an 
incomparable  canyon,  the  most  wonderful  spectacle  we  had  seen  or 
were  to  see  in  our  whole  journey.  West  of  us  the  Rockies  divide,  with 
a branch  range  trending  eastward  towards  the  Barren  Lands  and  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Through  the  peaks  of  this  spur  the  Mackenzie  River 
during  bygone  aeons  has  cut  its  way  to  the  sea,  chiselling  a canyon  with 
palisaded  sides,  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  for  over 
eighty  miles,  compared  to  which  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  are  but 
pigmy  imitations.  For  leagues  the  rockwork,  duplicated  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  is  mathematically  vertical,  its  stratic  layers  as  clear-cut  as 
if  constructed  by  mason’s  trowel  and  chisel.  This  picture  in  God’s 
gallery  is  worth  crossing  a continent  to  see,  and  will  one  day  invite 
voyager  and  artist  from  the  world’s  far  corners.  And  every  day  and  all 
the  days  we  steam  through  sunht  starless  nights,  no  sunrise,  no  sunset, 
no  dark,  all  day,  nothing  but  the  brilhant  effulgence  of  continuous  day. 

We  had  come  to  see  the  Midnight  Sun.  We  saw  it,  we  couldn’t  shut 
it  out ; we  went  to  sleep  in  it,  and  rose  next  morning  to  it.  Away  the 
imagination  stretches  to  the  Arctic  edge  and  beyond  that  to  the  dream- 
continents  in  Beaufort  Sea,  with  their  wavy  boundaries  of  uncertainty. 
Nature  widens  out,  becomes  extended  and  diffusive  as  we  approach  the 
edge  of  things. 

A few  miles  beyond  us  is  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  little  Fort  Good  Hope 
holds  the  portal  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone.  Indian  scouts  have  been  out 
waiting  for  us,  eagerly  scanning  the  water  for  the  first  sight  of  the  new 
steamer  for  several  days,  and  now  a roll  of  musketry  and  their  watch-fires 
give  us  welcome.  We  steam  into  Fort  Good  Hope  in  broad  daylight  at 
night’s  noon,  and  the  whole  populace  is  out  to  meet  us.  The  Arctic 
Circle  ! Forever  we  banish  in  this  connection  all  thoughts  of  icebergs 
and  never-ending  snows.  Here  is  the  monotonous  croon  of  the  Indian 
chant,  mignonettes  blooming  in  the  home  of  the  fur-trader,  long  well- 
tilled  fields  of  blossoming  potatoes,  the  open  door  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  Church,  and  everywhere  the  well-remembered  scent  of  wild  roses. 
Truly,  we  unlearned  more  than  we  learned  in  this  journey  to  where  the 
Eskimo  dreams  his  dreams,  eats  in  community-feasts,  lives  and  loves  after 
his  kind,  and  inside  his  igloo  writes  on  Canada’s  unfolding  drama  his 
kind  and  strongly-sane  page. 


A Trip  Across  Central  Africa  from 
Banana  to  Mombasa. 


By  G.  B.  beak,  m.a.  Oxon. 

Civilisation  has  been  strangely  wayward  in  its  course  ; instead  of 
radiating  equally  from  a centre,  it  has  made  sensational  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  possibly  nowhere  has  its  fluctuating  advance  been  more  remarkable 
than  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Northern  Africa  was  the  home  of  an  ancient  culture  whose  spirit  is 
only  now  being  gradually  revealed  ; South  Africa  has  been  familiar  for 
centuries  ; a fringe  of  hybrid  civilisation  has  more  recently  been  cast 
by  Europeans  along  the  east  and  west  coasts.  But  Central  Africa,  that 
vast  and  bewildering  hinterland — although  parcelled  out  and  pigeon- 
holed in  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe — still  remains  for  the  man  in  the 
street  a vague  and  comparatively  unknown  quantity. 

It  is  across  a portion  of  Central  Africa  that  I am  about  to  ask  the 
reader  to  accompany  me,  for  I have  been  requested  by  the  Editor  to 
meet  my  imaginary  companion  at  Banana,  and  to  conduct  him  to 
Mombasa  by  a route  which  I followed  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

Banana  to  Mombasa  ! It  sounds  so  ridiculously  easy.  The  words 
trip  almost  alliteratively  off  the  tongue  with  a sound  that  suggests 
catching  an  express  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  reaching  one’s  destination 
in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  But  whatever  suggestion  the  mere 
repetition  of  place-names  may  possess,  a trans- African  journey  will  not 
prove  quite  so  simple  a matter  as  thoughtless  people  might  imagine. 

It  is  a journey  which  entails  a severe  strain  on  the  constitution,  and 
from  the  start  should  be  regarded  rather  as  an  experience  to  be  gained 
than  a pleasure  to  be  sought.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of 
climate,  with  its  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  the  constant  exertion,  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  worries  day  after  day,  tend  to  tax  even  the 
strongest  and  most  reckless  of  individuals.  At  any  time  the  traveller 
may  suffer  from  malaria  in  its  various  forms,  and  dysentery,  and  have 
to  endure  lack  of  water  and  scarcity  of  provisions.  Even  if  food  is 
plentiful,  it  lacks  variety  ; its  eternal  sameness  becomes  inexpressibly 
uninviting,  and  the  traveller  will  long  in  vain  for  an  ordinary  healthy 
and  varied  diet.  The  late  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  justly  remarked  that 
travellers  may  shirk  the  recital  of  the  horrors  of  the  road,  but  no  traveller 
can  forget  them. 
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Things  have  changed  somewhat,  however,  since  “ Darkest  Africa  ” 
was  written,  for  if  the  Great  Powers  with  African  dependencies  have 
done  nothing  else,  they  have  at  least  taught  the  native  races  to  understand 
that  the  European  traveller  cannot  be  molested  with  impunity.  The 
circumstances  are  now  exceptional  under  which  the  white  man  affords 
a meal  for  cannibals,  or  falls  a victim  to  poisoned  arrows.  In  the  whole 
course  of  my  recent  journey,  I was  unaccompanied  by  soldiers  or  police, 
and  the  firearms  I carried  were  selected  rather  with  the  view  of  killing 
game  than  with  the  idea  of  repelling  a hostile  attack. 

The  experiences  of  early  explorers,  then,  are  a thing  of  the  past ; 
actual  danger  from  savage  tribes  no  longer  exists.  But  while  the  journey 
is  one  of  ever-changing  interest  and  excitement,  it  is  also  one  of  no  little 
privation  and  climatic  risk,  and  these  must  be  guarded  against. 


Within  the  compass  of  a short  article  it  is  impossible  to  deal  even 
cursorily  with  the  question  of  equipment.  There  are  many  textbooks 
giving  advice  and  particulars  on  the  outfit  necessary  for  an  African 
journey,  and  the  intending  traveller  will  find  in  them  a perplexing  variety 
of  choice.  “ Chacun  a son  gout."^^  The  uninitiated  may  be  warned 
generally,  however,  that  the  climate  is  treacherous,  and  that,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  study  creature  comforts,  the  inner  man  must  be 
treated  kindly.  Secondly,  the  wear  and  tear  is  enormous  ; everything 
taken  should,  therefore,  be  of  first-class  quality.  Thirdly,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  travel  light ; consequently,  a strict  line  must  be  drawn 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials.  Fourthly,  the  traveller  should 
start  fully  equipped,  for  he  will  have  no  opportunity,  except  at 
prohibitive  prices — and  seldom  even  then — of  purchasing  en  route. 

But  more  essential,  perchance,  than  any  outfit  is  the  adoption  and 
assimilation  of  what  may  be  termed  the  African  point  of  view — the 
appreciation  of  the  change  from  a world  where  time  is  money  to  a world 
where  time  is  nought.  Intercourse  with  old  coasters — the  majority  of 
whom  are  very  philosophic — will  probably  have  done  much  towards  this 
end  during  the  voyage  out ; but  the  traveller  wiU  not  shake  off  civilised 


Cataract  in  the  Katanga  Mining  District. 
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A White  Station  on  the  Luvua. 
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A Trip  Across  Central  Africa 

habits  of  thought  until  he  gets  well  quit  of  the  coast.  More  haste,  less 
speed,  is  very  true  of  African  travel. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  things  move  very  slowly  in  this 
darkest  of  continents.  The  Hausa  says,  “ sanu  sanu  ” ; the  Swahili, 
“ poli  poli  ” ; the  Baiek,  “ kiwa  kiwa  ” ; but  they  all  mean  the  same 
thing.  The  man  who  hurries  and  worries  soon  “ kicks  the  bucket.” 
It  is  essential  to  cultivate  a certain  indifference  ; care  must  be  taken, 
however,  never  to  allow  this  indifference  to  develop  into  apathy. 

It  is  important  that  the  traveller  should  have  some  rough  idea  of  the 
great  waterway  which  he  will  have  to  ascend,  for  the  River  Congo  will 
haunt  him  under  one  name  or  another  until  he  is  eastward  of  Lake 
Tanganyika.  The  head  waters  of  the  main  stream,  and  of  its  chief 
southern  affluents,  are  spread  over  a great  part  of  the  continent,  and  are 
encountered  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  great  central  plateau  within 
its  eastern  and  western  escarpments. 

The  Congo  has  its  source,  then,  in  the  Chingambo  Mountains,  on  the 
plateau  between  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  Chambezi.  Crossing  Lake  Bangweolo,  it  assumes  the  name  of 
Luapula,  and  continues  through  Lake  Moero  ; on  its  issue  from  Lake 
Moero,  however,  it  is  known  as  the  Luvua,  as  far  north  as  Ankoro,  where 
it  joins  the  Lualaba  ; the  junction,  which  is  called  the  Lualaba  between 
Ankoro  and  Nyangwe,  north  of  Nyangwe  becomes  the  Congo. 

Again,  the  latter  is  divided  into  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Congo, 
and  these  divisions  are  due  to  the  cataracts  at  Stanleyville  and  Leopoldville 
respectively.  Leopoldville  is  the  point  of  embarkation  on  the  great 
waterway.  But  between  Leopoldville  and  the  sea  is  the  region  of  the 
lower  cataracts,  the  main  barrier  to  the  westward  course  of  the  Congo. 

Over  this  barrier  its  waters  forced  their  way  ages  ago,  and  they  rush 
in  enormous  volume  to  the  sea.  Sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  the  ocean  steamer  finds  its  speed  diminished  by  the  cross-current 
of  the  Congo  overflow  ; at  a distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  same 
locality  the  sea  assumes  a reddish,  muddy  tinge,  a colour  characteristic 
of  Congo  waters. 

To  circumvent  the  lower  cataracts,  which  render  the  Congo  unnavigable 
for  a great  distance,  a railway  was  built  from  Matadi,  just  below  the  Falls, 
to  Leopoldville,  just  above  them,  on  the  south  side  of  Stanley  Pool. 
This  railway,  249  miles  in  length,  running  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Lower  Congo,  was  built  at  a cost  of  over  £2,300,000  and 
opened  in  July,  1898. 

The  ocean  steamer,  which  enters  the  Congo  at  Banana  and  calls  at 
Boma,  the  headquarters  of  what,  on  the  lucus  a non  lucendo  principle, 
is  known  as  the  Congo  Free  State  Government,  proceeds  up-river  as 
far  as  Matadi.  At  Matadi  the  traveller  will  pay  his  entrance-dues, 
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take  out  shooting  licences,  and  recruit  the  first  member  of  his  personnel, 
which  is  likely  to  become  numerous  at  a later  stage.  The  railway 
journey  from  Matadi  to  Leopoldville  takes  two  days,  for  the  trains, 
which  run  thrice  a week,  do  not  travel  at  night.  A halt  for  the  night  is 
made  at  Thysville,  145  miles  distant  from  Matadi.  This  narrow-gauge 
railway  is  a marvellous  feat  of  engineering  skill,  and  passes  through 
some  very  grand  and  interesting  scenery,  more  especially  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mpozo.  But  its  rolling-stock  is  of  the  most  primitive  description, 
and  the  accommodation  provided — more  suitable  for  monkeys  than  for 
human  beings — is  calculated  to  render  the  newcomer  indifferent  to 
any  hardships  he  may  later  encounter. 

From  Leopoldville  to  Stanleyville  is  a distance  of  approximately 
one  thousand  miles,  throughout  which  the  Congo  flows,  in  a stately 
current,  studded  with  small  islands,  at  one  time  broadening  out  to  a 
width  of  as  much  as  ten  miles,  at  another  narrowing  to  a channel  of  not 
more  than  a few  hundred  yards. 

The  up-river  journey  is  made  by  steamer,  and  takes  three  weeks. 
The  unfurnished  cabins  provided  on  the  Congo  State  steamers,  which  are 
mostly  stern- wheelers  of  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  tons  burden,  are 
not  luxurious,  and,  although  he  is  charged  seventeen  francs  per  diem, 
the  traveller  must  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  succeeds  in  getting 
anything  more  than  milkless  coffee,  stockfish  and  sauerkraut,  which 
form  the  regular  bill  of  fare,  varied  now  and  again  with  a little  goat’s 
flesh  or  a fresh  fowl  and  half  a bottle  of  vin  ordinaire.  There  is  little 
excitement  on  these  steamers  beyond  that  afforded  by  grounding  on 
a sandbank,  an  event  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  The  traveller  must 
learn  to  possess  himself  in  patience,  however,  and,  although  he  will 
get  few  chances  of  a stretch  ashore,  he  can  sit  and  contemplate  the 
impenetrable  equatorial  forest  of  which  perhaps  the  late  Sir  H.  M. 
Stanley  has  given  the  most  exact  description. 

“ Imagine,”  he  wrote  in  “ Tropical  Africa,”  “ the  whole  of  France  and 
the  Iberian  peninsula  closely  packed  with  trees  varying  from  20  feet 
to  180  feet  high,  whose  crowns  of  foliage  interlace  and  prevent  any  view 
of  the  sky  and  sun,  and  each  tree  from  a few  inches  to  four  feet  in 
diameter.  Then  from  tree  to  tree  run  cables  from  two  to  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  up  and  down  in  loops  and  festoons  and  W’s  and  badly-formed 
M’s  ; fold  them  round  the  tree  in  great  tight  coils,  until  they  have  run 
up  the  entire  height,  like  endless  anacondas.  Let  them  flower  and  leaf 
luxuriantly,  and  mix  up  above  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees  to  hide  the  sun  ; 
then  from  the  highest  branches  let  fall  the  ends  of  the  cables,  reaching 
near  to  the  ground  by  hundreds,  with  frayed  extremities,  for  these 
represent  the  air  roots  of  the  epiphytes  (parasites)  ; let  slender  cords 
hang  down  also  in  tassels  with  open  threadwork  at  the  ends,  work  others 


Upper  figure — Natives  of  the  Upper  Congo,  near  Nsendwe. 
Lower  figure  Women  near  Uilwa. 
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through  and  through  these  as  confusedly  as  possible,  and  pendant  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  at  every  fork  and  on  every  horizontal  branch 
plant  cabbage-like  lichens  of  the  largest  kind,  and  orchids  and  clusters  of 
vegetable  marvels  and  a drapery  of  delicate  fronds.  Now  cover  tree, 
branch,  twig,  and  creeper  with  a thick  moss  like  a green  fur,  and  the 
ground  with  a thick  crop  of  phrynia  and  amoma  . . . until  the  whole 
is  one  impervious  bush.” 

Although  shooting  from  the  steamboats  has  been  prohibited,  on  the 
river  itself  little  animal  life  is  visible,  for  both  birds  and  beasts  have 
wisely  withdrawn  into  the  backwaters,  or  into  the  affluents,  which  on 
either  bank  are  very  numerous.  A lazy,  lounging  hippo  rises  and 
snorts  from  time  to  time  ; from  the  sandbanks  crocodiles  glide  softly 
but  swiftly  into  the  water  on  the  steamer’s  approach  ; branches  quiver 
with  the  balance  of  monkeys,  red,  black,  and  grey,  jumping  to  a coign 
of  vantage  to  spy  the  boat  as  she  passes,  and  then  to  retreat  hastily 
into  the  impenetrable  foliage  ; flocks  of  small  and  brightly-feathered 
birds  flutter  over  the  reeds  disturbed  in  the  narrower  channels  by  the 
steamer’s  wash. 

There  are  several  picturesque  white  stations  to  be  seen  on  the  banks, 
notably  Coquilhatville  and  Nouvel  Anvers,  and  numerous  missions,  of 
which,  perhaps,  those  at  Bolobo,  Lukolela  and  La  Romee  are  the  most 
striking.  But  the  steamer  seldom  halts  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
at  these  brighter  spots,  and  at  night  anchors  in  the  bush,  in  order  to 
secure  fuel  for  the  morrow. 

While  the  upper  deck  of  the  stern-wheeler  is  reserved  for  Europeans, 
on  the  lower  travel  natives.  The  latter  are  compelled  to  sleep  ashore, 
and  their  camp  flres  do  something  to  lighten  or  intensify  the  dense 
darkness  of  the  tropical  forest.  Frequently  a tornado  bursts  at  nightfall, 
shaking  with  its  thunder  the  mighty  forest,  and  threatening  with  its 
hurricane  and  crested  wave  to  sweep  the  boat  from  her  mooring.  There 
are  few  more  striking  or  more  dazzling  sights  than  the  play  of  the 
lightning,  which  sheds  its  repeated  flashes  only  to  make  the  gloom  appear 
gloomier  than  before. 

Later,  when  the  tornado  has  spent  itself  and  the  forest  is  hushed, 
the  mosquitoes  will  resume  their  noisy  hum,  while  the  rhinoceros-bird, 
with  its  spectral,  mocking  laugh,  hovers  overhead,  and  the  little  boat 
and  her  occupants  sink  quietly  to  sleep. 

It  is  possibly  with  a feeling  of  some  relief  that  the  traveller  disembarks 
at  Stanleyville,  after  having  been  for  three  weeks  cramped,  cabined,  and 
confined.  At  Stanleyville  he  must  engage  his  full  complement  of 
“ boys  ” and  overhaul  his  equipment,  if  only  to  see  that  everything  is 
in  order  after  the  long  voyage  from  Europe.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
during  this  voyage  he  has  obtained  a book  knowledge  of  Swahili,  the 
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lingua  franca  of  Central  Africa,  which  he  will  soon  have  to  put  to  the 
test.  Stanley  Falls  are  within  easy  distance  from  Stanleyville  and  are 
well  worth  a visit. 

On  resuming  the  journey  these  Falls  will  be  avoided  by  a railway, 
not  yet  open  to  general  traffic,  but  on  which  the  traveller  may  be  allowed 
to  install  his  deck-chair  on  an  open  truck,  an  infinitely  more  comfortable 
way  of  travelling  than  in  the  stifiing,  filthy,  tiny  carriages  provided 
between  Matadi  and  Leopoldville.  The  railway  from  Stanleyville  to 
Ponthierville,  some  eighty  miles  in  length,  has  been  cut  through  the 
dense  equatorial  forest,  which  may  here  be  seen  in  all  its  virgin  grandeur  ; 
for  the  clearing  made  is  only  just  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  luggage 
trains,  and  the  traffic  is  frequently  impeded  by  trees  falling  across  the 
line.  The  railway  is  still  in  the  making,  and  the  wooden  bridges,  one 
of  which  is  built  wholly  of  mahogany,  are  only  gradually  being  replaced 
by  iron  and  stone. 

The  scene  along  this  railway  is  one  mass  of  colour,  which  the  tropical 
sun  intensifies  to  an  almost  dazzling  degree  ; for,  in  addition  to  the 
innumerable  flowering  trees,  creepers,  and  shrubs,  butterflies  of  every 
conceivable  hue  seem  to  have  adopted  the  line  itself  as  their  home,  and 
are  only  roused  by  the  train,  to  resettle  when  it  has  passed. 

Above  Ponthierville  the  Congo  again  becomes  navigable,  and  the 
journey  may  be  continued  in  one  of  the  small  steamers  which  convey 
material  and  rails  four  days  further  up-stream  to  Lombolombo,  the  head 
of  the  railway  to  the  south.  This  railway,  running  from  Nsendwe  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buli,  will  eventually,  by  avoiding  the  cataracts 
known  as  The  Devil’s  Gates,  and  uniting  the  Congo  with  the  Lualaba, 
tap  the  rich  tin  mines  of  the  Katanga. 

Pending  its  completion,  the  journey  to  Kasongo  must  be  made  by 
canoe.  This  journey  is  one  of  ten  days’  duration  travelling  up-stream 
on  an  average  six  hours  per  diem.  The  canoe  is  a native  dug-out  and 
invariably  leaks  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  In  its  centre  an  awning  of 
some  kind  is  erected,  and  here  the  traveller  installs  his  deck-chair,  with 
his  lunch  basket,  water-bottle,  books,  and  guns  handy.  Fore  and  aft 
are  stacked  his  baggage  and  stores,  on  which  the  “ boys  ” find  room. 

The  paddlers  are  distributed  equally  between  the  bow  and  the  stern. 
They  paddle  to  the  accompaniment  of  plaintive  part  songs,  which  sound 
strange  to  the  European  ear,  but  are  far  from  unpleasant.  The  route 
from  Ponthierville  to  Kasongo  is  one  much  frequented  by  the  agents  of 
the  company,  and  there  is,  consequently,  little  shooting  to  be  had. 
But  the  numerous  rapids  to  be  navigated,  more  especially  those  at 
Kamibi  and  Kibombo,  are  intensely  exciting,  and  in  traversing  them  the 
native  displays  real  watermanship. 

Near  Kibombo  the  scenery  changes,  and  it  is  some  relief  to  quit  at 
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length  the  forest  region,  which  is  here  replaced  by  open  park-like 
country.  This  region  was  long  subject  to  Arab  domination,  the  effect 
of  which  can  be  traced  in  the  improved  physique  of  the  races  hereabouts, 
by  the  introduction  of  Arab  blood,  and  in  the  orderly-built  villages, 
which  form  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  squalid  hovels  of  the  lower  river. 
With  all  his  faults  and  in  spite  of  his  slave-raiding  propensities,  the  Arab 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  agent  of  civilisation  among  less  advanced 
native  races  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

At  Kasongo  I left  the  beaten  track  by  striking  across  country  to  Buli 
on  a path  little  frequented  by  the  white  man.  This  was  evident  from 
the  anxious  welcome  extended  to  me  by  the  older,  and  the  curiosity 
with  which  I was  regarded  by  the  younger  generation.  For  the  latter 
no  detail  of  either  my  equipment  or  toilet  was  too  insignificant,  and  my 
every  movement  was  followed  with  an  interest  which  threatened  to 
become  embarrassing  until  I gave  my  “ boys  ” the  necessary  instructions. 

Throughout  Central  Africa  the  presence  of  the  tsetse-fly  means  the 
absence  of  beasts  of  burden.  When  once,  therefore,  railway  and 
steamers  have  been  left  behind,  the  journey  resolves  itself  into  one  by 
carrier  and  canoe.  Occasionally  a tsetse-proof  animal  may  be  available, 
and  such  a one  I managed  to  purchase,  in  the  shape  of  a donkey,  at 
Stanleyville,  and  I found  him  most  serviceable  throughout  a large 
portion  of  my  journey.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  white  man  must 
make  his  way  on  foot,  falling  back  on  his  hammock  for  crossing  streams 
and  when  he  feels  fatigued. 

The  hammock  bearers  usually  number  from  eight  to  twelve,  who 
relieve  each  other  without  halting  and  travel  from  four  to  five  miles  an 
hour.  The  continual  roll  from  side  to  side,  which  is  extremely 
disagreeable  to  commence  with,  will  frequently  be  found  to  have  a 
somniferous  effect,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I had  the  painful 
experience  of  tumbling  from  my  hammock  asleep. 

The  ordinary  African  highways  are  paths,  which  closely  resemble 
remarkably  tortuous  sheep  tracks,  like  those  to  be  found  across  the 
Welsh  mountains,  perhaps  a foot  wide,  running  like  a rut  through  forest 
and  plain.  These  native  tracks  frequently  have  ridges  in  the  centre, 
on  either  side  of  which  the  traveller  must  plant  his  feet.  As  the  native 
walks  quite  straight,  whereas  the  European  turns  out  his  toes,  the 
latter  invariably  stumbles  against  the  edges  until  he  grows  accustomed 
to  them.  The  highways  in  question  must  be  centuries  old,  and  their 
apparently  meaningless  meanderings  are  probably  due  to  fallen  trees 
and  other  obstructions  which  have  long  since  disappeared. 

In  African  travel  one  day  telleth  another,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
indicate  how  my  days  were  generally  spent.  I usually  rose  at  4 a.m., 
dressed  by  lamplight,  and  by  5 a.m.  I was  well  en  route.  The  main 
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object  of  this  early  rising,  it  will  readily  be  understood,  was  to  avoid 
marching  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  I was  in  the  habit  of  covering  twenty 
miles  a day,  which  entails  marching  from  six  to  seven  hours.  In  the 
early  morning  I took  a cup  of  hot  coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa  and  milk,  for  one 
should  never  start  on  an  empty  stomach. 

After  trekking  for  three  hours  on  foot,  I ate  a cold  breakfast,  prepared 
over  night,  and  then  continued  on  donkey  or  in  hammock  until  reaching 
camping-ground,  the  selection  of  which  depends  mainly  on  the  proximity 
of  water.  I took  Httle  or  no  lunch,  and  as  soon  as  my  tent  was  pitched 
and  bed  prepared  I turned  in  for  a siesta.  At  4 p.m.  I drank  a cup  of 
tea  and  then  went  shooting.  Returning  to  camp  at  dusk  I took  a bath 
and  changed.  At  7 p.m.  I dined,  and  at  9 o’clock  I turned  in,  usually 
sufficiently  tired  out  to  invite  sleep. 

In  this  way  I trekked  sometimes  for  as  much  as  fifteen  days  at  a 
stretch  without  seeing  a white  man.  Such  a journey  may  appear 
somewhat  lonesome  and  monotonous,  but  it  possesses  an  indescribable 
charm  which  must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated.  Each  caravan  is 
a world  in  microcosm,  of  which  the  white  man  is  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  and  he  will,  consequently,  find  plenty  to  occupy  him.  It  is  bracing 
to  encounter  difficulties  and  to  overcome  them  ; the  very  irksomeness 
of  the  journey  proves,  in  fact,  to  be  its  greatest  attraction. 

In  striking  contrast  to  aU  the  paraphernaha  with  which  the  white 
traveller  is  burdened  is  the  outfit  of  his  carriers.  The  carrier  wears  a 
loin-cloth.  He  carries  a gourd  (a  utensil  for  every  conceivable  use), 
and  also  a matchet,  which  serves  in  turn  as  axe,  trowel,  and  hoe.  At 
night  he  makes  his  bed  of  leaves  or  reeds.  His  staple  food  is  fiour  and 
water,  to  which  he  sometimes  adds  a httle  smoked  fish  or  half-cured 
biltong. 

These  carriers,  under  an3dhing  hke  decently  fair  treatment,  are  the 
most  amenable  creatures  in  the  world.  Their  philosophy  of  life  leaves 
the  morrow  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  their  sense  of  humour  readily 
turns  life’s  httle  ironies  into  a joke.  The  Central  African  natives  are  the 
readiest  of  ah  races  to  forgive  and  forget — the  greatest  optimists  of  ah 
the  human  types.  The  feeblest  of  jokes  wih  raise  a hearty  laugh  and 
do  more  to  start  a caravan  on  its  way  than  any  amount  of  threats  and 
nagging. 

Throughout  the  Central  African  plateau  the  shooting  is  good. 
Among  carnivorous  animals  the  hon  and  leopard  are  very  common, 
and  hyaenas  prove  rather  a nuisance  at  night.  Nearly  ah  kinds  of  buck 
are  plentiful ; in  the  Katanga  and  in  German  East  Africa  I found  the 
roan  very  general.  Guinea-fowl  and  bush-fowl  are  found  everywhere. 
The  rivers  teem  with  duck  and  geese,  and  there  are  many  herons  and 
other  birds.  There  are  also  many  hippopotami,  whose  fiesh  makes  an 
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excellent  juicy  steak  for  the  traveller  himself,  in  addition  to  providing 
food  for  many  days  for  his  followers. 

At  BuH  I rejoined  the  Congo,  which  is  here  known  as  the  Lualaba, 
and  continued  by  canoe  four  days  up-stream  to  Ankoro,  the  junction 
of  the  Lualaba  and  Luvua.  From  Ankoro  the  journey  is  again  by 
canoe  up  the  Luvua  for  six  days  to  Kiambi.  I left  Kiambi  on  June  7th, 
and  returned  thither  on  August  22nd,  after  having  completed  in  the 
Katanga  a tour  of  some  1,600  miles,  which  embraced  Lake  Moero,  the 
mining  district,  and  the  Lualaba. 

On  leaving  Kiambi  in  August,  I struck  due  east  for  Baudouinville, 
on  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  journey  is  one  of  twelve  days  by  carrier 
through  what  is  probably  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world.  This 
scenery  grows  grander  and  grander  as  the  traveller  reaches  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tanganyika  ; but  the  picturesque  surroundings  and 
beautiful  aspect  of  the  lake  itself  have  too  frequently  been  testified  by 
previous  travellers  to  demand  any  description  here. 

Lake  Tanganyika,  which  is  four  hundred  miles  long,  with  a breadth 
of  from  twenty  to  forty-five  miles,  and  a depth  in  the  central  parts 
of  from  five  hundred  feet  to  two  thousand  feet,  I crossed  in  a small 
saihng  barque  from  Baudouinville  to  Karema.  The  wind  was  contrary, 
and  the  passage,  by  a very  circuitous  route,  took,  consequently,  five 
days. 

The  expedient  employed  throughout  Central  Africa  for  the  transmission 
of  information  is  a wireless  one,  but  not  quite  on  the  lines  of  the  Marconi 
system.  Any  news  of  interest  to  the  natives  is  disseminated  in  a few 
days  for  thousands  of  miles  from  the  coast  into  the  far  interior  by  means 
of  the  tom-tom.  This  instrument  usually  consists  of  a portion  of  a 
hollowed  tree-trunk,  left  intact  at  either  end,  but  with  an  oblong  hole 
cut  on  its  upper  surface.  It  stands  on  supports  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  is  worked  with  two  drumsticks,  the  ends  of  which  are 
covered  with  rubber.  The  code  of  signs  in  use  is  composed  of  a series  of 
long  and  short  sounds  very  similar  to  the  Morse  code,  and  equally 
effective. 

The  tom-tom  is  not  only  useful  but  also  pleasure-giving,  for,  in 
conjunction  with  a dulcimer,  a horn,  and  a primitive  kind  of  zither, 
it  forms  a fitting  accompaniment  to  dancing,  which  the  majority  of  tribes 
much  affect.  From  infancy  children  are  trained  in  dancing,  and  the 
flexibility  of  their  muscles  is  really  astounding. 

A favourite  form  of  the  dance  is  this  : Six  maidens  wander  in  single 
file  round  a ring  formed  by  the  crowd  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  as 
they  dance  they  sing  a querulous  lament,  weird  and  plaintive  in  its 
accents,  which,  commencing  in  a low  monotone,  gradually  swells  into 
a fuU-volumed  wail.  This  is  repeated  many  times  ; and  the  body, 
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with  its  rhythmic  motions,  is  attuned  to  the  music,  becoming  contorted 
as  it  rises  and  subdued|asjit  lulls. 

The  amount  of  clothing  worn  by  Central  African  natives  would  seem 
to  favour  the  theory  that  the  original  incentive  towards  dress  was  not  so 
much  protection  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  as  the  desire 
of  personal  adornment.  Nearly  all  African  races  wear  some  dress  of 
some  kind.  On  a certain  portion  of  the  Congo,  although  cloth  is 
plentiful,  the  women  wear  no  covering  at  all ; and  again  round  Kisumu, 
the  head  of  the  Uganda  Railway  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  both  sexes 
have  refused  to  add  to  Nature’s  garb.  But,  shght  though  it  be,  the 
traditional  fig-leaf  is  usually  represented  either  in  the  form  of  native 
cloth,  which  is  manufactured  from  the  bark  of  a tree,  or  the  skin  of  some 
animal — leopard,  hyaena,  or  cat. 

Not  content  with  the  body  which  Nature  has  given  them,  most  races 
shave  their  heads  and  eyebrows,  decorate  their  bodies  with  coloured 
clays  and  vegetable  paints,  pierce  their  ears  and  noses,  file  or  extract 
certain  teeth,  and  turn  much  of  their  exterior  into  gooseflesh.  The  latter 
is  accomplished  by  making  a whole  series  of  incisions  and  inserting 
therein  the  juice  of  certain  plants  or  minute  pieces  of  wood,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  make  the  skin  stand  out  in  relief  not  unlike  an  exaggerated 
Braille  alphabet. 

The  shaven  head,  where  no  coiffure  is  worn,  is  like  a smoked  pumpkin, 
and  the  fiattened  nose  and  thick  fips  are  far  from  pleasing  ; but  I must 
confess  to  a certain  weakness  for  these  raised  cicatrices,  which  vary 
indefinitely  in  design.  A native  “ mode  ” at  times,  however,  becomes 
exaggerated.  On  one  occasion  in  East  Africa,  I remarked  in  the  lobe 
of  a native’s  ear,  pierced  and  stretched  for  the  purpose  almost  out  of 
recognition,  an  empty  tobacco-tin  which  I had  shortly  before  discarded. 

The  men  differ  greatly  in  physique  according  to  race,  but  the  main 
seat  of  strength,  seeing  that  they  carry  on  their  heads,  lies  rather  in  the 
back  and  neck  than  in  the  arms  and  legs.  It  is  a pleasing  sight  to  watch 
the  play  of  a hammock-bearer’s  or  a paddler’s  dorsal  muscles.  In  his 
feet  the  native  has  retained  a flexibility  which  was  undoubtedly  possessed 
by  the  whole  human  race  in  its  infancy,  and  which  we  have  probably 
lost  by  the  adoption  of  footgear.  The  native’s  feet  are  something  more 
than  ours — mere  balancing  points  : he  can  use  his  toes  as  we  use  our 
fingers,  and  on  this  account  he  is  able  to  pass  with  unconcern  where  the 
European  proceeds  with  caution. 

The  older  native  women  grow  excessively  stout  with  age,  but  many  of 
the  younger  are  very  comely.  Upright,  with  well-set  shoulders,  the 
body  unhampered  in  any  way,  curves  gracefully,  and  the  lower  limbs 
form  a harmonious  whole,  recalling  frequently  some  piece  of  ancient 
Greek  sculpture.  These  women  have  an  allure  which  would  probably 
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excite  the  jealousy  of  their  European  sisters,  and  might  certainly  be 
imitated  by  the  latter  with  advantage.  Unfortunately,  however,  to 
a European  eye,  the  features  of  the  face,  except  where  Arab  blood  is 
traceable,  seldom  appear  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 

From  Karema  I crossed  German  East  Africa  via  Tabora  to  Mwanza, 
on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  This  journey  I accomplished  in  twenty- 
seven  days,  with  one  day’s  halt  at  Tabora,  necessitated  by  a change  of 
carriers.  The  route  lay  through  a barren,  flat,  uninteresting  country, 
where  water  during  the  dry  season  is  very  scarce.  All  kinds  of  buck  are, 
however,  very  plentiful,  and  I managed  to  get  in  a lot  of  not  unsuccessful 
shooting. 

There  is  a good  road  from  Tabora  to  Mwanza,  over  which  automobiles 
could  travel  with  safety,  and  dotted  here  and  there  are  several  missions 
of  the  Peres  Blancs,  where  the  traveller  may  expect  a most  hospitable 
welcome. 

On  Lake  Victoria,  the  wanderer  again  returns  to  a civilisation  which 
he  has  not  experienced  since  quitting  the  ocean  steamer  on  the  West 
Coast.  On  this  great  inland  sea  there  is  a regular  service  of  British 
steamers,  which,  lighted  by  electricity  and  furnished  as  they  are  with 
every  comfort,  aflord  a pleasant  contrast  to  the  miserable  hulks  plying 
on  the  Congo.  I left  Mwanza  in  one  of  these  steamers  on  October  20th, 
and  reached  Kisumu  on  the  23rd. 

I do  not  propose  to  weary  the  reader,  who  has  borne  with  me  hitherto, 
with  a hackneyed  description  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  Uganda 
Railway  and  Nairobi,  for  they  have  already  fallen  within  the  net  of  the 
tourist,  which  threatens  in  the  near  future  to  envelop  the  whole  of  the 
Bark  Continent,  and  to  rob  African  travel  of  all  that  till  now  has  formed 
its  charm. 

The  present  moment  is  one  of  transition,  when  the  old  is  out  of  date 
and  the  new  is  yet  unborn,  but  it  is  not  with  unmixed  feelings  that  one 
can  contemplate  the  disappearance  of  the  wilds  into  the  whirlpool  of 
what  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  civilisation. 


Round  the  Faroes. 

By  EDWIN  RANSOM,  F.R.G.S. 

If  with  Horace  you  would  escape  the  “ profane  crowd  ” who  fiU  large 
steamers  and  hotels,  who  do  not  travel  to  learn  and  who  seem  to  live  to 
eat ; if  you  would  observe  a good  people  who  speak  another  tongue, 
go  to  that  part  of  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Europe  known  as  the 
Far-oes,  or  “ Sheep  Islands.”  The  Copenhagen  steamers  touching  at 
Leith*  and  Thorshavn  on  the  way  to  and  from  Iceland  afford  convenient 
access  to  the  Faroes,  and  a fortnight’s  cruise  around  the  islands  may  be 
made  by  the  Tjaldur  (=  oyster-catcher)  about  once  a month,  rounding 
the  great  northern  headlands  however  only  in  May  and  September. 

Last  September  my  daughter  and  I had  a charming  week  of  coasting 
round  the  Faroes  amid  sunshine  and  rain.  The  ship  was  always  anchored 
at  night.  The  ship’s  officers  speak  English,  and  the  accommodation  is 
faultless.  The  absence  of  piers  makes  landing  uncomfortable,  but  the 
m^ny  features  of  interest  presented  by  the  islands  more  than  compensate 
for  any  little  inconvenience  in  this  way. 

We  reached  Thorshavn  after  a day’s  sail  in  the  lee  of  Scotland 
(sighting  Aberdeen  and  the  Premier’s  castle  of  Slaines),  and  nearly  as  long 
in  the  gentle  mighty  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  Thorshavn  lies  round  a 
double-headed  bay,  two  harbours  being  divided  by  a promontory. 
Stores  and  boathouses  stud  the  shore  where  the  rock  leaves  room  for 
them.  Up  the  hillside  the  telescope  discovers  the  escutcheon  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Consulate  for  Iceland  and  the  Faroes.  The  church 
and  the  Governor’s  mansion  arrest  the  eye  ; higher  up  is  an  obelisk 
which  records  a visit  of  King  Cliristian  IX.  in  1874  ; and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  on  the  right,  is  a fort  with  earthworks  which  was  occupied 
just  a century  ago  by  the  British  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

We  landed  in  a rising  gale,  which  was  driving  the  incoming  tide  (about 
five  feet  in  the  Faroes)  over  the  rocks  that  form  the  quay.  Rain  did 
not  make  it  easier  to  discover  lodgings,  nor  did  it  stimulate  the  hearts  of 
any  to  help  us.  Eventually  we  quartered  comfortably  at  Djurhuus’ 
house  near  the  landing.  A brook  which  drains  the  hillsides  rattles  under 
the  windows.  A brief  exploration  showed  a maze  of  narrow  alleys, 
never  straight  and  never  level.  Blue  labels  indicate  that  each  has  a 
name,  but  don’t  think  that  a feeble  knowledge  of  Danish  will  help  you 
with  the  Faroe  tongue.  At  every  corner  is  a lamp-post,  with  an  oil  lantern 
painted  red.  The  houses  are  of  Norwegian  deal,  founded,  as  in  that 


* The  agents  at  Leith  are  Messrs.  Turnbull  <fe  Co. 
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country,  on  a stone  basement.  The  gabled  roofs  are  of  turf,  and  the  un- 
cropped grass  waves  in  the  wind.  Sod  nearly  a foot  thick  is  bedded  on 
three  or  four  layers  of  Danish  birch  bark.  The  new  English  Consulate, 
which  cost  some  £2,000,  is  thus  roofed.  Chimneys  are  of  boards,  or 
cased  with  boards,  and  peat  is  the  only  fuel.  Some  newer  streets  are 
straight,  with  a width  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  the  town  is  fringed 
with  modern  houses,  where  corrugated  iron  sometimes  covers  roof  as 
well  as  wall.  A tree  is  a great  rarity  and  is  evidently  appreciated,  for 
I noticed  three  alders  left  standing  in  a newly  laid  out  street  in  such  a way 
that  a vehicle  could  hardly  pass  them.  Two  miles  of  road  had  just  been 
made  and  another  road  planned,  both  improving  the  access  of  the 
population  to  the  “ town  field.”  The  former  leads  to  a hospital  for 
consumption,  which  Copenhagen  benevolence  has  provided.  The  disease 
is  attributed  to  ill- ventilated  homes.  Many  seats  have  been  placed 
where  the  pedestrian  may  rest  and  enjoy  fine  views  of  the  town,  the  coast, 
and  the  island  of  Naalsoe  opposite,  which  protects  the  harbour  on  the 
east. 

During  two  days  at  Thorshavn  the  weather  did  not  favour  a cruise 
in  the  new  little  steamer,  the  Ruth,  to  see  how  the  trade  of  the  two 
neighbouring  fiords  is  carried  on.  The  Ruth  sails  every  morning  at  6.30, 
Sunday,  of  course,  excepted  ; and  the  fare  for  the  day  is  2s.  3d.  without 
food.  We  strolled,  however,  in  different  directions,  and  with  a guide  took 
a mountain  walk  of  two  and  a-half  hours  to  the  lonely  Kirke-bo  (church- 
homestead),  of  which  one  gets  a view  from  the  steamer  before  entering 
Thorshavn  Bay.  A ridge  was  traversed  which  suddenly  disclosed  a 
stretch  of  sea,  with  island  in  front  of  island,  recalhng  in  suddenness,  if 
not  quite  in  similitude,  the  renowned  view  of  the  Bay  of  Connaught 
from  the  One  Man’s  Path  in  Donegal.  To  the  right  rose  abruptly  from 
the  water  the  equilateral  cone  of  Kolter,  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
high.  In  front,  in  the  lee  of  their  cliffs,  were  the  homes  of  Horse  Island, 
with  the  plots,  green  and  yellow,  of  their  townland  bearing  root  crops, 
oat  stubble,  and  grassland.  To  the  left  for  many  a mile  the  heights  of 
Sand  Island  formed  the  skyline. 

After  sidhng  for  two  or  three  miles  along  a sunny  slope  we  exchanged 
moorland  for  farmland  and  sighted  the  white  kirk  down  by  the  strand 
surrounded  by  God’s  acre  and  the  gravestones  of  departed  worshippers. 
Three  generations  were  haying,  and  handsome  they  were.  Beyond  a few 
words  with  our  guide  they,  Faroe  like,  took  no  notice  of  us.  Along  the 
shore,  by  the  rich  potato  ground,  lay  wreckage  of  a ship,  also  of  a great 
or  fin  whale.  Farmer  Paterson,  said  to  be  of  Irish  descent,  was  on 
county  business  at  Thorshavn  or  we  might  have  learned  something  of  the 
story  of  Kirkebo.  The  estate  is  copyhold  of  the  Crown,  a tenure  which 
gives  some  advantages  to  the  tenant  in  the  matter  of  repairs.  The  massive 
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old  home  was  built  centuries  ago  on  the  Norwegian  pattern,  and,  of 
course,  of  Norwegian  timber.  The  great  square  hving  room,  its  long  tie 
beams  and  vast  roof  were  stained  with  the  peat  smoke  of  ages.  On  the 
walls  hung  utensils  and  weapons  of  the  forefathers.  On  the  floor  were 
two  seats,  white  and  round,  full  eighteen  inches  across  and  the  same 
height — vertebras  of  the  fln  whale,  pohshed  by  the  use  of  generations  of 
Patersons.  Adjoining  the  hall  are  bedrooms,  just  constructed  of 
beautiful  flfteen-inch  logs,  the  inner  walls  being  apparently  of  very  old 
logs  squared  to  twelve  and  ten  inches.  Fanciful  carving  on  doors  and 
beams  appears  to  be  occupying  some  one’s  leisure.  There  are  two  other 
houses  and  che  farm  buildings.  The  large  barn  is  supplied  with  a water- 
wheel for  power. 

An  interesting  story  hangs  to  this  spot.  Legend  says  that  in  1150  at 
Kirkebo,  was  born  Sverre,  illegitimate  son  and  ultimate  successor  to 
Sigurd,  King  of  Norway.  The  Pope  had  ordered  all  royal  illegitimate 
children  to  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  the  wars  of  which  they  were 
often  the  cause,  therefore  Gunhild  the  expectant  mother  persuaded  her 
brother  who  traded  between  Norway  and  the  Faroes  to  take  her  to 
Kirkebo  for  safety.  A bishop  there,  more  merciful  than  the  Pope, 
employed  Gunhild  as  dairymaid  and  cowherd.  She  kept  her  boy  for 
some  time  in  a cave  on  the  mountain  which  is  now  shown  as  the  “ King’s 
hole.”  In  course  of  time  an  old  lover  found  the  mother  and  they  were 
married.  The  bishop  trained  the  clever  boy  for  the  priesthood,  but  the 
latter  on  learning  his  pedigree,  determined  to  try  for  the  crown  of 
Norway ; to  that  country  he  went  disguised  as  a priest  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  raising  such  a force  that  he  overthrew  the  King  in  a single 
battle  and  ruled  admirably  from  about  1177  to  1202.  Being  naturally  no 
friend  to  the  Church  and  being  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  for 
expelling  from  Norway  its  primate,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a change 
in  the  constitution  by  which  the  crown  afterwards  descended  from 
father  to  son  instead  of  being  bestowed  by  the  choice  of  the  Church. 

Just  beyond  the  homestead,  built  with  the  hard  black  rock  of  the 
mountain  but  not  whitened  hke  the  church,  is  a ruin  with  a singular 
history.  It  is  said  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  a Pope  desired  the 
Faroes  to  have  a new  cathedral,  and  here  it  was  erected,  but  the 
Lutheran  cause  intervened  and  it  was  never  roofed.  The  walls  stand 
a memorial  of  the  Reformation.  The  Roman  Church  has  long  been 
extinct  throughout  the  Faroes. 

The  day’s  ramble  made  us  appreciate  the  rest  and  hospitahty  of  our 
steamer,  Tjaldur.  By  the  bye,  the  stufled  oyster-catcher  in  the  saloon 
was  probably  then  the  only  specimen  of  that  elegant  summer  visitant 
remaining  in  the  islands-  Jeaflreson  describes  a perfect  aurora  boreahs 
in  August,  which  greatly  raised  my  hopes,  but  in  vain.  This  day  closed 
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with  a heavy  shower  and,  a perhaps  finer  phenomenon,  a lofty  rainbow, 
which  “ smiled  on  the  faded  storm.”  A short  voyage  and  we  anchored  in 
Kingshaven,  where  stars  were  reflected  all  night  in  the  glassy  waters. 
Before  daybreak  the  Tjaldur^s  whistle  sounded  around  the  mountains, 
the  anchor-chain  rattled,  and  we  began  to  make  a few  hours’  circuit  of 
headlands  and  fiords  to  reach  the  little  northern  capital  or  chief  port. 
Within  a quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  a turn,  a turn,  and  yet  a turn, 
and  we  dropped  anchor  with  Klaksvig  all  around  us,  stores  studding  the 
strand  and  houses  dotting  the  hillsides.  There  are  five  doctors  in  the 
Faroes  ; one  here  has  charge  of  a hospital.  Here  again  is  the  friendly 
wire  which  by  telephone  brought  all  the  islands  together  in  1906,  even 
isolated  homesteads  being  connected. 

Before  breakfast  next  morning  the  little  village  of  Funding  was  reached, 
and  for  only  the  second  time  in  the  year.  Its  twenty-five  houses  wind 
up  a brookside,  the  valley  this  morning  ending  in  mist.  The  stream 
descends  from  the  sides  of  Slattara,  the  highest  of  Faroe  mountains. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  nature’s  colouring,  a weather-stained  brown  ; 
one  is  black,  two  bright  green,  and  one  dark  ochre  red.  The  latter, 
universal  in  Norway,  is  scarcely  in  evidence  in  the  Faroes. 

Emerging  at  last  into  the  northern  sea,  the  ends  of  all  the  islands  show 
in  quick  succession  a majesty  of  cliff  and  of  form  not  suggested  by  a view 
of  their  southern  parts,  while  the  “ sounds  ” and  “ fiords  ” which  divide 
them  disclose  a change  of  scenery  which  calls  for  unremitting  observation. 
Passing  the  mighty  and  many-sided  headlands  of  Kalsoe,  Kunoe,  and 
Bordoe,  before  the  former  is  out  of  sight  we  enter  the  sound  of  Kvanne. 
To  the  left  Enniberg  on  Videroe  (“  Further-island  ”)  rises  two  thousand 
six  hundred  feet  into  the  clouds,  alike  the  northernmost  point  and  all 
but  the  highest  in  the  Faroes. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  them  all  again,  with  clouds  rather  heavier, 
and,  looking  up  at  Kalsoe,  its  form  changing  marvellously  every  minute, 
mist  magnifying  the  mighty  mass  as  it  half  concealed,  half  disclosed  the 
level  summit,  a bar  of  light  from  the  hidden  sun  striking  through  the 
misty  air  to  the  waters  below,  I was  reminded  of  Alexander  Smith, 
laureate  to  the  majesty  of  Skye,  and  of  his  poem  to  Blaaven  : 

“ My  passion  wont  up  in  a cry 

“ For  the  wonderful  mountain  of  Blaaven 
“Was  bearing  his  huge  bulk  on  high.” 

We  passed  the  outstanding  pillar  of  Risen  and  its  fellow  (two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet),  and,  with  the  minant  head  of  Stromoe  before  us  (Kirkebo 
is  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  thirty  miles  south),  its  brow  a perfect 
right  angle,  entered  the  long  sound  of  Stromoe  for  Eide,  facing  a scudding 
fog  which  turned  the  sun  to  silver.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Faroes, 
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the  lower  cliffs  like  the  higher  ones  are  often  flat -topped,  due  to  the 
basaltic  formation.  They  are  streaked  red  with  thin  sandstone,  and  one 
notes  a succession  of  caves. 

After  final  calls  at  Klaksvig  and  Thorshavn  the  Tjaldur  started  home- 
ward. Passing  the  cHffs  of  the  Great  and  Little  Diamond  before  sunset, 
we  anchored  before  a hillside  studded  with  lights,  which  the  morning 
showed  as  the  flourishing  southern  port  of  Trangisvaag.  The  town  has 
few  turfed  roofs,  and  corrugated  iron  prevails.  A large  new  church 
shows  six  clere-story  windows,  apse  and  ridge-roofed  tower.  Petrol 
launches  proclaim  themselves  by  noise  and  smell  as  they  come  round  the 
ship.  The  voyage  to  our  final  port  of  Vaag  was  at  half-speed,  for  mist 
sat  on  a flat  sea  and  the  only  evidence  of  land  on  our  right  (Suder-oe, 
or  “ South  Island  ”)  was  surf  here  and  there  breaking  on  an  invisible 
shore  ! We  had  a good  passage  to  Leith,  much  under  the  allowed  forty- 
eight  hours. 

The  Faroese  are  said  to  be  proud.  They  are  certainly  indifferent — 
lethargic  rather  than  idle.  They  have  virtues,  also  the  grace  of  kindness 
and  vices  probably  none.  The  spirit  drinking  which  impoverishes 
Iceland  hke  Ireland  is  unknown,  and  for  a year  past  the  retailing  of  all 
alcohohcs  has  been  prohibited  in  the  Faroes.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  the  Faroe  character.  TMien  in  1907  King  Frederick  VIII.  came  to 
Thorshavn  people  had  to  be  invited  to  see  him  and  cheer  him  ! Many 
went  back  to  their  occupations  before  the  proceedings  were  over.  I had 
it  on  authority  that  their  homes  are  insanitary,  crowded,  and  un- 
ventilated. They  certainly  lack  the  Russian’s  Sabbath  evening  vapour 
bath  and  the  morning  tub  which  the  Japanese  sit  in.  Fish  and  birds 
represent  the  industry  or  trade  of  the  Faroese.  The  cod,  just  as  in 
Korway,  is  dried  and  sent  in  coarse  bags  to  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
small  whale,  or  grinde-hval,  ten  to  twenty  feet  long,  caught  in  shoals, 
supphes  meat,  oil  and  leather  worth  some  £7,000  a year.  The  great  or 
fin  whale  is  an  important  but  variable  item.  Birds’  nests  are  robbed  of 
down  and  eggs  until  autumn,  when  two  eggs  are  left  to  be  hatched. 
The  choice  wooUen  goods  of  the  islanders  are  not  merchanted  there  as  in 
Shetland,  for  a family  generally  wears  out  aU  it  produces.  This  is  not 
the  only  exemphfication  of  the  gospel  according  to  Ruskin  to  be  noted 
among  this  contented  people ; indeed,  in  these  islands  unhappiness 
appears  to  have  as  httle  place  as  in  the  islands  of  Japan. 

The  leisured  rambler  may  in  summer  arrange  many  a rugged  climb 
across  the  long  narrow  islands  from  one  coast  village  to  another,  and  the 
postmaster  will  help  him  to  ferry  across  the  stiU  narrower  fiord  separating 
island  from  island.  Lodging  and  other  hospitahty  may  perhaps  be 
arranged  by  the  ubiquitous  telephone. 
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A Journey  to  India  via  Central  Asia, 

With  an  account  of  some  Sport  in  the  Thian  Shan. 

By  H.  WHITAKER  (Lt.  Rifle  Brigade),  f.r.g.s. 

Central  Asia  is  the  home  of  the  biggest  wild  sheep  and  ibex  in  the 
world,  and  the  magnificent  horns  of  these  animals  have  proved  an 
irresistible  lodestar  to  many  sportsmen.  Wild  sheep  and  goats  there 
are  in  plenty  in  the  mountains  of  India,  but  it  is  on  the  high  plateaux 
of  Central  Asia  that  the  biggest  heads  are  to  be  found,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  mainly  that  I made  up  my  mind  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  my  leave  from  India  in  pursuit  of  the  big  horns  of  Central  Asia. 

I was  fortunately  able  to  secure  as  companion  Berg,  an  old  school- 
fellow, who  was  also  anxious  to  visit  Central  Asia.  The  most  direct 
route  to  the  Thian  Shan  is  across  Europe  by  the  Orient  Express,  by 
boat  to  Batoum,  and  thence  by  the  Central  Asian  Railway  to  Tashkent, 
but  for  several  reasons  we  decided  to  take  the  longer  journey  through 
Russia.  Leaving  London  on  February  1st,  Berg  and  I travelled  by  the 
overland  route  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  on  arrival  we  at  once  started  to 
make  inquiries  about  my  permit  to  travel  on  the  recently  opened  railway 
from  Orenburg  to  Tashkent.  This  permit  had  already  been  applied 
for  some  weeks  previously  through  the  British  Embassy,  and  had  once 
been  refused  by  the  Governor-General  of  Turkestan  ; it  was  ultimately 
obtained  after  a further  delay  of  one  month  in  the  capital. 

Six  and  a half  days  by  rail  from  St.  Petersburg  brings  one  to  Tashkent, 
the  capital  of  Russian  Turkestan.  From  Moscow  one  follows  the  Grand 
Siberian  as  far  as  Samara,  where  one  changes  trains.  The  journey 
onward  is  very  monotonous,  the  country  for  the  most  part  consisting 
of  a flat  uninteresting  desert,  covered  with  snow  during  the  winter 
months.  The  Orenburg-Tashkent  line,  which  links  the  railway  system 
of  Central  Russia  with  that  of  Central  Asia,  was,  like  the  latter,  originally 
designed  and  built  for  purely  military  purposes,  but  now  both  lines  are 
papng  their  way  and  are  assisting  enormously  in  the  commercial 
development  of  the  cotton-growing  provinces  of  Russia. 

The  European  quarter  of  Tashkent,  like  all  Russian  towns,  is  well 
laid  out  with  broad  streets  and  avenues  of  poplars.  There  is  a good 
hotel,  European  shops,  and  large  government  buildings,  the  finest  of 
which  is  the  Cadet  College  for  the  education  of  sons  of  Russian  officials 
in  Turkestan. 

The  streets  in  the  native  town,  which,  like  most  bazaars  in  Turkestan, 
are  covered  to  keep  off  the  sun,  are  filled  with  a medley  of  nationalities — 
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Russians,  Tajiks,  Sarts,  Khirgiz,  Jews,  Hindoos,  and  even  a few 
Chinamen.  The  wares  for  sale,  the  quaint  little  shops,  the  quiet 
unhurried  crowd,  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  bazaar  in  Omdurman. 
The  bustle  and  hurry  of  Cairo  and  Bombay  are  happily  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Silks  from  Bokhara  and  wooden  saddles  from 
Samarkhand  are  practically  the  only  curios  to  be  obtained,  for  all 
the  carpets  have  long  since  been  bought  up  by  Russians,  who  love  to 
fill  their  houses  with  interesting  Oriental  treasures. 

To  any  one  like  ourselves,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  country  which 
we  proposed  visiting  or  of  its  language,  the  services  of  a factotum  and 
interpreter  were  a sine  qua  non.  In  Makandaroff,  a Georgian, 

recommended  to  us  by 
Dr.  Longstaff,  we  found 
the  right  man.  He  was 
thoroughly  honest,  and 
had  an  unrivalled  know- 
ledge of  the  dialects 
and  customs  of  the  many 
peoples  of  Central  Asia, 
and,  above  all,  he  could 
talk  French.  Makan- 
daroff, who  was  to  meet 
us  at  Tashkent,  arrived 
from  Batoum  on  the 
16th  of  March,  and  on 
the  following  day  we 
took  the  train  north  to 
the  small  station,  whence 
the  post  road  to  Kulja 
starts.  From  the  rail- 
way to  Kulja  is  850 
miles.  The  road  branches  off  east  from  the  main  Siberian  post 

road  a few  stages  beyond  Verni.  In  a few  years  time,  when 

the  proposed  line  from  Tomsk  to  Tashkent  has  been  built,  connecting 
the  wheat-growing  lands  of  Siberia  with  the  cotton  soil  of  Turkestan, 
the  journey  from  London  to  Kulja  will  be  considerably  reduced  as 
regards  time  and  expense  ; for  the  Russian  posting  system,  although 
in  excellent  working  order,  cannot  be  held  up  as  a model  of 
easy  travelling.  Road  in  a European  sense  there  is  none.  The 
carts  or  sleighs,  according  to  the  season,  foUow  the  telegraph  line  from 
posthouse  to  posthouse,  where  relays  of  ponies  are  obtained.  These 
houses,  which  are  from  ten  to  sixteen  miles  apart,  consist  usually  of 
two  rooms,  heated  by  a large  cylindrical  stove  which  burns  hay.  They 
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are  in  the  charge  of  a Russian,  whose  wife  will  cook  eggs  and  light  the 
inevitable  samovar  ; anything  else  in  the  way  of  food  must  be  brought 
with  the  traveller  from  the  nearest  town. 

The  vehicle  in  use  during  the  summer  is  called  a “ tarantas,”  and 
consists  of  a body  without  springs,  slung  on  poles  attached  to  four 
wheels.  In  the  body,  which  is  half  covered  by  a hood,  there  are  no 
seats,  so  the  traveller  lies  at  full  length  on  a bundle  of  hay.  The  team 
consists  of  a “ troika,”  that  is  to  say,  three  ponies  harnessed  abreast, 
which  go  at  a canter  where  the  road  is  good.  For  long  journeys  this 
form  of  carriage  is  far  less  tiring  than  the  Indian  “ tonga.” 

A Russian  official,  travelling  with  an  Imperial  “ podorojne,”  or  letter 
entitling  him  to  relays  of  ponies,  ahead  of  all  travellers — ahead  even 
of  the  Imperial  mail — can  cover  as  much  as  150  miles  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  during  the  winter  in  a sleigh.  But  an  ordinary  traveller  in  the 
summer  very  seldom  averages  more  than  eighty  or  ninety  miles  a day. 
Owing  to  a late  thaw  and  heavy  rain  the  mud  on  the  road,  in  March, 
was  appalhng.  Everywhere  we  were  told  that  this  season  was  the  worst 
in  the  memory  of  man  ; but  then  what  season  is  not  so  ? Certainly  it 
poured  pretty  steadily  during  our  drive,  which  in  consequence  took 
three  weeks  instead  of  a fortnight.  Occasionally  the  tarantass  would 
stick  firmly  in  the  mud,  which  was  frequently  over  the  axle  trees.  It 
was  then  necessary  to  take  out  the  baggage,  and  fasten  both  teams  to 
the  back  of  the  tarantass  and  haul  it  out  backwards. 

The  country  between  Tashkent  and  Kulja  is  mostly  a rolling  grass 
plain,  with  desert  sands  to  the  north  and  the  snow-capped  Alexander 
mountains  to  the  south.  Spurs  which  run  down  from  the  main  range 
are  crossed  at  intervals  by  gorges  or  passes.  As  there  are  no  brakes 
on  a tarantass  it  is  exciting  work  driving  by  night  at  full  gallop  down 
these  hills,  the  cart  swinging  from  side  to  side  behind  the  little  ponies, 
which  manage  to  keep  their  feet  in  a marvellous  manner. 

In  the  train  and  on  the  road  were  numbers  of  Russian  peasants 
emigrating  as  colonists,  attracted  to  Turkestan  either  by  letters  from 
their  friends  or  else  by  the  generous  offers  of  land  and  assistance  made  by 
a paternal  government  anxious  to  populate  and  develop  a large  and  fertile 
province.  The  posthouses  were  full  of  people  delayed  by  the  state  of  the 
roads,  or  by  the  lack  of  ponies.  But  owing  to  Makandaroff’s  persuasive 
tongue  and  his  description  of  us  as  important  foreign  envoys,  “ministres 
des  affaires  des  chevres  sauvages,”  we  managed  to  keep  ahead  of  the  mail. 
Verni,  the  capital  of  Semiretchinsk,  is  a fair  sized  town  with  European 
shops.  There  we  had  a much-needed  steam-bafch.  The  Russo-Chinese 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  River  Khorgos.  From  there  onwards  it  is 
necessary  to  hire  ponies  right  through  to  Kulja,  as  there  are  no  post- 
houses  in  Chinese  territory.  On  leaving  the  Russian  Empire  one  striking 
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change  is  at  once  noticeable — natives  carrying  rifles  are  met  on  the  road, 
a thing  never  seen  in  Russia  or  India. 

Kulja,  which  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  once  flourishing  province 
of  Hi,  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  since  the  Tungan  rebellion  of 
1864,  when  the  Mohammedan  population  rose  and  massacred  the  Chinese, 
burning  the  villages  and  destroying  the  fruit  trees.  To  ensure  the  safety 
of  her  subjects  Russia  had  occupied  the  district,  but  has  since  ransomed 
it  back  to  China.  To  avoid  any  difiiculties  or  doubts  arising  in  the 
future  as  to  ownership,  the  Chinese  have  now  stationed  two  battalions 
of  their  modern  army,  with  a couple  of  Japanese  officers,  at  Suidun,  the 
official  capital. 

The  European  colony  at  Kulja  includes  a branch  of  the  political 
Russo-Chinese  Bank,  postal  and  telegraph  offices,  European  shops  and 
a Belgian  mission  house,  as  well  as  the  Russian  Consulate  and  guard  of 
fifty  Cossacks. 

Whilst  at  Kulja  we  decided  to  change  our  plans  and  to  go  south 
through  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  to  India.  Subsequently  Berg  received 
a wire  recalling  him  to  England,  so  he  was  unable  to  complete  the  trip. 

At  Suidun,  after  paying  calls  on  Chinamen  of  importance,  we  dined 
with  the  Shangwan.  This  dinner  consisted  of  twenty-six  courses,  all 
of  which  were  eatable,  though  strange  to  behold. 

On  April  the  23rd  we  started  from  Kulja  for  the  mountains.  Our 
party  consisted  of  Berg,  Makandaroff,  Saien  Beg,  the  guide,  three 
caravanmen  and  eight  baggage  ponies.  The  Chinese  Amban  also  sent 
two  “ jigits,”  or  soldiers,  to  accompany  us  until  we  crossed  into  the  next 
province  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

The  river  Hi  is  crossed  at  a ferry  some  eighteen  miles  from  Kulja, 
the  boat  being  towed  by  ponies,  which  have  to  swim,  such  things  as 
oars  being  apparently  unknown.  After  crossing  a pass  of  9000  feet, 
at  that  time  under  snow,  we  reached  a fine  country  of  pinewoods  and 
grass-lands.  On  either  side  of  the  valley  the  hills  ran  up  into  snow 
peaks  and  glaciers.  One  evening  within  sight  of  camp  I shot  a roebuck. 
Six  marches  from  Kulja  brought  us  to  the  highest  encampment  of  the 
Kazaks,  who  are  nomad  shepherds  living  in  felt  huts  called  yurts,  auls, 
or  ak-oi.  The  men  wear  breeches  of  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  inside, 
several  long  cloth  coats,  and  a grey  felt  hat.  The  women  are  strong  and 
hard  working,  and  do  both  the  out-  and  in-door  work,  such  as  rounding 
up  and  milking  the  flocks  and  herds,  pitching  and  striking  the  yurts, 
cooking  and  needlework.  For  the  latter  they  mostly  use  European 
sewing  machines.  The  extreme  laziness  of  the  men  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  Kazak  sentence  which  I picked  up  from  my 
so-called  shikari,  meant  “ there  is  nothing  to  shoot,  let  us  go  home.” 
After  a few  days  I had  to  forbid  the  use  of  this  aggravating  phrase. 
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At  the  last  encampment  of  Kazaks  we  had  to  halt  for  a few  days  until 
Saien  Beg,  who  had  been  sent  off  to  find  two  shikaris,  could  catch  us  up. 
Whilst  he  was  away  Berg  and  I scoured  the  country,  both  getting  a shot 
at  a wolf,  and  I managed  to  bag  another  roebuck.  We  also  shot  a certain 
number  of  blackgame  and  wild  fowl,  and  taught  our  hosts  the  elementaries 
of  cricket,  which  game  they  appeared  to  prefer  to  climbing  about  on  the 
hills.  When  Saien  Beg  at  last  arrived  with  the  shikaris,  we  at  once 
turned  into  the  higher  mountains.  Four  days’  marching  brought  us 
to  the  foot  of  a difficult  pass,  11,800  feet,  which  the  Kazaks  had  told  us 
would  be  still  impassable  owing  to  deep  snow,  but  we  had  to  press  on, 
as  the  expiration  of  my  leave  in  India  prevented  any  unnecessary  halts. 
The  difficulties  of  the  pass  were  increased  by  a snowstorm,  which  obscured 
all  landmarks,  causing  our  guide  to  lose  his  way  and  lead  us  into  deep 
snow  drifts.  Two  ponies  died  from  exhaustion,  but  by  hard  work  on 
everybody’s  part  at  cutting  paths  through  the  drifts  we  got  across,  and 
at  9.0  p.m.  camp  was  pitched  by  moonlight,  at  11,000  feet,  on  the  Yulduz 
Plains.  That  night  the  thermometer  registered  23  degrees  of  frost. 
On  the  following  day  I found  an  old  horn  which  measured  54  inches, 
thus  proving  that  sheep  actually  did  exist,  and  were  not  merely  a myth. 

On  May  12th  we  crossed  another  pass,  and  started  spying  for  sheep. 
Before  evening  we  had  both  sighted  rams,  but  had  not  been  able  to  get 
a shot.  For  five  days  I followed  the  herd  of  twelve  rams,  which  I had 
first  sighted,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  but  was  unable  to  get  a fair  shot  at 
them,  owing  to  wind  or  other  causes.  On  the  17th  I sighted  another 
herd  of  five  rams,  and  bagged  one  after  an  interesting  stalk.  Two  days 
later  Berg  got  a magnificent  head  of  54 J inches.  After  four  more  days 
on  the  tracks  of  my  old  herd  of  twelve,  I bagged  one  of  them,  but  not  the 
big  head  which  I wanted  to  get.  Time  was  getting  on,  so  we  decided  to 
move  our  camp  over  the  watershed  into  the  Thian  Shan.  However, 
I had  been  ten  days  after  this  one  big  head,  and  felt  it  impossible  to 
leave  the  country  without  one  more  try  for  him.  So  with  one  of  the 
Kazaks,  a bivouac  and  kettle,  I rode  back  to  spend  one  more  night  on 
the  Yulduz.  All  day  we  rode  without  coming  across  a sign  of  the  herd. 
At  sunset  we  pitched  our  bivouac,  boiled  the  water  for  tea,  and  were 
eating  a small  meal,  when  suddenly  the  Kazak  pointed  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  above  our  camp.  There,  outlined  against  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun, 
stood  my  herd,  headed  by  my  old  enemy.  The  recognition  was  mutual, 
and  the  herd  disappeared.  It  did  not  take  a minute  to  slip  on  my  boots, 
unlaced,  and  to  follow  them  up  the  hill.  Luckily  we  were  able  to  mark 
them  down  in  a corry,  and  early  next  morning  I had  the  satisfaction  of 
securing  the  pair  of  horns  which  I had  so  frequently  seen  disappearing 
over  the  next  skyline. 

On  the  Yufduz  Plains  we  met  several  small  parties  of  Kalmuck 
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hunters  going  down  to  the  wapiti  forests  to  shoot  the  stags  which  were 
then  in  velvet.  In  that  condition,  the  antlers  are  highly  valued 
by  the  Chinese  who  grind  them  into  a powder,  which  they  use  as  a 
tonic.  These  Kalmucks,  who  are  Bhuddists,  wear  their  hair  in  short 
pig-tails  and  are  mostly  armed  with  large  bore  breech-loading  rifles, 
though  a few  still  carry  flintlocks. 

As  we  had  now  both  got  good  sheep,  we  decided  to  go  down  to  ibex 
ground.  By  this  time  we  had  run  out  of  flour  and  vegetables,  as  our 
convoy  from  Kulja  had  been  delayed  by  some  heavy  falls  of  snow. 
On  May  31st  our  supplies  got  through  to  us  ; and  as  by  then,  in  the  Kansu 
Valley,  Berg  had  got  a 47J-inch  and  a 45-inch  ibex  and  I had  got  four 
heads  of  52 J,  48 J,  48  and  47^,  we  decided  to  start  back.  On  June  1st 
we  had  to  cross  two  passes,  the  first,  12,300  feet,  being  fairly  easy,  but 
on  the  second,  which  was  12,600  feet,  we  were  caught  in  a snowstorm, 
and  had  some  difficulty  in  cutting  a road  through  the  drifts. 

Four  marches  more  brought  us  again  to  the  Tekkes  Bridge,  where  we 
were  to  separate  ; Makandaroff  and  the  caravan  going  south  with  me, 
Berg  and  Saien  Beg,  vdth  four  hired  ponies,  returning  to  Kulja. 

Thirteen  long  marches  brought  me  with  Makandarofl  to  Ak-su.  The 
road  in  places  ran  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  being  built  out  on  a gallery 
supported  by  poles.  The  Chinese  never  build  a road  so  long  as  baggage 
ponies  can  pass  without,  but  where  absolutely  necessary  they  construct 
them  very  cleverly. 

The  Muzart  Pass  out  of  the  Thian  Shan  into  Turkestan  is  between 
12,000  and  13,000  feet,  and  lives  up  to  its  name,  which  means  “ icy,” 
for  on  the  south  side  the  track  leads  down  a glacier.  The  path  goes 
backwards  and  forwards  to  avoid  the  crevasses,  and  owing  to  this  it 
took  eight  hours  to  cover  a distance  which  as  the  crow  flies  is  barely 
five  miles.  At  one  place  the  track  leads  over  an  almost  perpendicular 
wall  of  ice  in  which  steps  are  cut.  It  was  really  wonderful  to  see  the 
loaded  ponies  being  lowered  by  means  of  their  tails  down  this  20  foot 
ice-staircase. 

After  crossing  the  pass  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  country  is 
most  remarkable.  On  the  north,  the  hiUs  and  valleys  are  weU  wooded 
or  covered  with  grass  and  flowers  ; on  the  south,  hills  and  vaUeys  alike 
are  bare.  Rock  or  sand,  with  occasional  patches  of  scanty  herbage 
and  one  or  two  forlorn  willow  trees,  are  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen.  On 
crossing  this  pass  one  enters  the  rainless  deserts  of  Turkestan,  and  it  was 
only  after  mounting  the  Zogi-La  Pass,  between  Ladakh  and  Kashmir,  some 
three  months  later,  that  I once  more  saw  vegetation  that  was  due  to  rain. 

On  June  17th  we  reached  Ak-su,  the  last  three  marches  being  done  at 
night  to  avoid  the  great  heat.  Just  north  of  Ak-su  is  a plateau  where 
there  are  some  wild  sheep  and  gazelle.  I befleve  that  these  sheep, 
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although  seen,  have  never  been  shot  by  a European  as  yet.  For  anyone 
who  had  the  time  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to  stay  for  a few  days  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  secure  a specimen  of  what  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
new  species,  as  the  plateau  is  only  5000  feet,  which  seems  very  low  for 
either  Ovis  'poli,  ammon  or  karelini.  The  gazelle  is  probably  Gazella 
subgutterosa.  At  Ak-su  we  paid  off  the  caravan,  and,  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  I bought  and  killed  a sheep  to  make  a feast  for  my  men 
and  their  friends.  This  was  made  an  occasion  for  music,  and  until  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  old  men  and  women  danced  and  sung  around 
a large  fire.  To  Kashgar  we  had  the  choice  of  two  roads,  and  on  the 
advice  of  the  Russian  Aksakal — a native  official  in  Russian  employ — 
to  whom  M.  Kuchnoff  had  very  kindly  sent  a letter  directing  him  to  afford 
us  every  assistance,  we  chose  the  hill  road  to  avoid  the  great  heat  and 
mosquitos  in  the  plains.  There  were  no  ponies  to  be  hired  at  Ak-su, 
which  is  on  the  Pekin-Kashgar  high  road.  This  road  is  fit  for  the  high- 
wheeled carts  of  the  country,  called  “ arba,”  so  it  was  in  two  of  these 
that,  with  our  baggage,  we  drove  to  Ush-Turfan. 

In  Kashgaria,  as  there  is  no  rainfall,  the  whole  of  the  cultivation 
depends  on  the  rivers,  which,  rising  from  the  glaciers  in  the  Thian  Shan 
and  Pamirs,  either  lose  themselves  in  the  sands  of  the  Tarim  desert  or 
else  flow  into  the  Yarkand  and  Khotan  rivers,  which  empty  their  waters 
into  the  little-known  inland  sea  Lob  Nor.  From  these  rivers  a 
complicated  system  of  canals  has  been  devised.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
the  people  are  industrious,  the  oases  are  well  planted  with  fruit  and  willow 
trees.  Under  European  supervision  the  area  under  cultivation  could 
probably  be  much  increased,  in  which  case  a larger  market  for  Indian 
and  Russian  goods  would  be  created. 

Owing  to  the  bright  coloured  silks  worn  by  the  women,  a Turki  bazaar 
presents  a very  gay  appearance,  especially  on  the  weekly  market  day.  The 
further  east  that  one  goes  from  Persia  and  Bokhara  the  less  strict  become 
the  Mohammedans,  and  at  Ak-su  all  the  women  walk  about  unveiled. 
Two  days’  drive  brought  us  to  Ush-Turfan,  a pretty  little  spot  surrounded 
by  hills,  on  one  of  which  there  is  a Chinese  fort.  The  bright  coloured 
poppies  in  the  opium  fields  and  the  vivid  green  of  the  young  rice  con- 
trasted weU  with  the  surrounding  desert  sand,  and  the  background 
formed  by  the  snowclad  Thian  Shan  mountains.  From  Ush-Turfan, 
where  we  stopped  with  a Mohammedan,  the  chief  Russian  subject  in  the 
city,  it  was  necessary  to  take  ponies,  but  as  all  the  caravans  had  just 
crossed  the  passes  into  Russian  territory  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
getting  transport ; the  Chinese  Governor,  however,  came  to  the  rescue 
and  gave  me  a paper  authorising  me  to  commandeer  ponies  from  stage 
to  stage,  and  further  provided  us  with  a “ jigit,”  or  petty  official,  to 
accompany  us  to  the  limits  of  his  province. 
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Twelve  days’  marching,  across  two  passes  of  9000  and  11,000  feet  and 
past  a salt  lake  in  the  middle  of  a salt  desert,  brought  us  to  Kashgar. 
The  British  Consul  at  Kashgar,  Captain  Shuttleworth  of  the  Indian  Army, 
lives  in  a comfortable  house  situated  in  a very  pretty  garden  whence  on 
a clear  day  there  is  a fine  view  of  the  snows  of  the  Pamirs.  After  a very 
pleasant  rest  of  ten  days  with  Captain  Shuttleworth  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  start  on  the  road  again. 

From  Kashgar  Makandarofi  returned  to  Batoum  via  Andijan  and 
Samarkhand,  so  I took  on  two  Turki  boys  as  bearer  and  cook.  Kashgar 
to  Yarkand  is  125  miles  along  a cart  road.  Owing  to  the  great  heat  it 
was  better  to  drive,  travelling  only  by  night  and  halting  in  serais  during 
the  day.  Shuttleworth  very  kindly  sent  the  Punjaubi  Hospital  assistant, 
who  is  attached  to  the  Consulate,  as  far  as  Yarkand  with  me.  This  man, 
Mahomed  Hussein,  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  hiring  my  new 
caravan,  which  was  to  take  me  through  to  Leh,  some  thirty  marches  to 
the  south.  With  the  help  of  Mahomed  Hussein  I was  lucky  enough  to 
secure  as  caravan-bashi  a man  who  had  previously  been  with  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband,  and  who  turned  out  to  be  a splendid  fellow. 

The  first  six  marches  are  from  oasis  to  oasis  across  the  desert.  From 
Sanju  the  road  turns  into  the  Kwen  Lun  and  Karakorum  mountains, 
and  for  eighteen  days  traverses  a barren  and  uninhabitable  mass  of  passes 
and  plateaux,  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  in  his  recent  lecture 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  his  latest  explorations  in  Thibet 
(1907-1908).  In  this  country  there  is  little  or  no  grazing  for  the  baggage 
animals  ; for  a week  we  camped  over  16,500  feet,  the  highest  pass  crossed 
being  the  Karakorum,  18,317  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  on  this  portion 
of  the  road  that  a great  number  of  ponies  succumb  from  exhaustion, 
hunger,  cold  and  the  effects  of  the  rarified  air.  Some  idea  of  the  actual 
number  that  perish  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  for  over  one 
hundred  miles  the  road  is  clearly  marked  by  their  skeletons,  which  are 
scattered  along  it  at  intervals  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  yards.  My  caravan 
lost  five  out  of  eleven  ponies.  As  a Pathan  with  whom  I travelled 
remarked,  “ This  is  indeed  starvation  road.”  Between  Kulja  and 
Srinagur  I crossed  twenty- three  passes  over  10,000  feet,  five  of  them 
being  over  17,400  feet.  As  there  are  no  bridges  in  these  mountains, 
during  the  summer  caravans  are  often  delayed  for  days  at  a time  by  a 
swollen  river.  On  one  occasion  we  had  to  ford  one  stream  thirty-one 
times  in  six  miles.  Another  day,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  river  at  two 
places,  it  was  necessary  to  use  ropes  in  hauling  the  baggage  up  cliffs  and 
in  dragging  ponies  up  stream  in  a current  against  which  they  were  unable 
to  swim.  On  the  21st  August  I reached  Leh.  The  rest  of  the  journey 
down  to  Srinagur  and  on  to  India  is  so  well-known  that  there  is  no 
need  to  describe  it. 


Five  Thousand  Miles  Through  Southern  China. 

There  is  a story  told  of  a distinguished  official  who,  wishing  to  study  the 
Yunnan  Railway  question,  sent  for  a map  of  Canada,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  at  finding  the  name  there  spelled  Yukon  ! For  any  servant  of  the 
Empire  guilty  of  such  geographical  ignorance  we  would  prescribe,  not  as  a 
penalty  but  as  a privilege,  the  task  of  reading  Major  H.  R.  Davies’  Y un-nan  : 
The  Link  between  India  and  the  Yangtze  (Cambridge  University  Press  ; 16s. 
net).  No  more  valuable  book  of  travel  has  been  published  for  a long  time  past. 
It  embodies  the  results  of  four  journeys  between  the  years  1894  and  1900, 
on  which  Major  Davies  covered  5,500  miles  of  road  in  Yunnan,  starting  each 
time  from  the  side  of  Burma.  About  half  the  ground  covered  had  not 
previously  been  trodden  by  any  European,  while  much  of  the  remainder  had 
not  previously  been  described.  With  the  exception  of  his  first  journey,  which 
was  comparatively  short  and  confined  to  the  Burmo- Chinese  frontier  districts. 
Major  Davies’  travels  in  Yunnan  were  all  undertaken  in  connection  with 
important  survey  expeditions  of  an  official  or  semi-official  character,  planned 
vith  the  object  of  collecting  information  regarding  the  prospects  of  railway 
communication  between  Burma  and  the  River  Yangtze.  With  the  last  two 
expeditions  of  which  Major  Davies  here  writes  were  associated,  among 
others.  Major  Ryder,  Captain  Hunter,  the  late  Captain  Watts-Jones  (who  was 
murdered  during  the  Boxer  troubles),  and  Colonel  Manifold.  These  expeditions 
split  into  several  parties,  which  altogether  covered  distances  amounting  to 
nearly  15,000  miles,  not  counting  roads  which  were  traversed  for  the  second 
time.  The  expeditions  were  due  to  the  joint  enterprise  of  the  Indian 
Government  and  the  Yunnan  Company,  and  have  resulted  in  large  and 
important  additions,  geographical,  commercial  and  ethnographical,  to  knowledge 
of  a province  of  the  Chinese  Empire  covering  an  area  of  about  150,000  square 
miles  and  supporting  a population  roughly  estimated  at  ten  millions. 

In  those  chapters  in  which  he  gives  a narrative  of  his  journeys.  Major  Davies’ 
book  is  of  much  the  same  character  as  other  works  of  travel.  It  does  not 
profess  to  contain  “ a number  of  amusing  incidents  or  a thrilling  narrative  of 
adventure,”  but  it  is  a useful  record  of  the  experiences  a traveller  is  likely  to 
meet  with  in  this  part  of  China,  and  not  only  comprises  a good  deal  of 
information  about  the  condition  of  the  country,  but  provides  quite  interesting 
reading.  The  substantial  value  of  the  book,  however,  consists  in  the 
introductory  chapters  and  the  numerous  appendices,  in  which  Major  Davies 
gives  a systematic  account  of  the  country  and  its  people,  and  discusses  the 
problem  of  railway  communication  with  Burma.  The  practicability  and  the 
advisability  of  building  a railway  across  the  terribly  mountainous  country 
which  stretches  between  Burma  and  the  Yangtze,  as  well  as  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  alternative  routes,  have  been  and  doubtless  will  continue 
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to  be  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Major  Davies  vTites  vuth  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  problem  as  is  possessed  by  anyone. 
He  recognises  all  the  objections  to  the  project  as  a commercial  proposition, 
but  is  inclined  to  favour  the  construction  of  a line  on  pohtical  grounds  and 
thinks  that  there  are  great  possibilities  of  future  trade. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  numerous  reproductions  of  photographs, 
while  a pocket  at  the  end  contains  not  only  tables  of  vocabularies  but  a large 
folding  map,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  War  Office,  embodying  the 
results  of  the  latest  surveys  in  Yunnan.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  book  of 
travel  is  provided  with  such  an  excellent  map,  and  this  alone  would  give  special 
value  to  the  volume. 


Sport  in  Mozambique. 

In  the  preface  which  he  contributes  to  M.  Guillaume  Vasse’s  Three  Years'^ 
Sport  in  Mozambique  (Sir  Isaac  Pieman  & Sons  ; 8s.  6d.  net)  Count  Justinien 
Clary  pays  high  tribute  to  the  charm  of  the  original  narrative.  The  charm 
has  not  been  increased  in  the  translation.  The  frequent  use  of  the  present 
tense  in  describing  past  experiences,  proper  enough  in  the  original,  is  only 
irritating  in  our  own  language.  For  the  rest,  the  volume  will  be  found 
interesting  enough  by  those  who  like  to  read  of  a constant  succession  of 
sporting  experiences.  M.  Vasse’s  narrative  is  a record  of  an  expedition  carried 
out  by  himself  and  his  vdfe  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  between  June, 
1904,  and  April,  1907.  The  expedition  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  IMinister  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  and  embraced  many  kinds  of 
investigations.  Summing  up  the  results,  M.  Vasse  says  : — “ In  the  first  place, 
I have  been  enabled  to  rectify  the  map  of  this  httle  country,  so  imperfectly 
knovm  from  a geographical  point  of  view.  ...  I have,  moreover,  brought  to 
the  museum  53  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  118  of  birds,  more  than  18,000  of  insects, 
500  species  of  plants  in  a herbarium,  63  of  venomous  serpents,  batrachians 
and  fishes,  250  mineralogical  specimens,  many  land-shells,  worms,  thread- 
worms, etc.  . . . Finally,  I have  presented  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  a quantity 
of  material  for  the  study  of  bacterial  diseases,  with  a report  illustrated  by 
photographs.” 

As  already  indicated,  M.  Vasse  here  deals  more  especially  with  the  sporting 
side  of  the  expedition.  Once  he  came  near  to  being  killed  by  a wounded 
buffalo  cow.  He  was  charged  by  the  infuriated  animal  and  overtaken  before 
he  could  find  shelter  behind  a tree.  “ I believe  myself  lost ; in  one  wink  of 
the  eye  my  whole  life  passes  before  me.  I dream  that  I shall  die  on  the  day 
of  the  fete  of  the  dead.  On  a sudden  I recall  that  the  naturahst  Delagorgue, 
who  hunted  in  South  Africa  some  sixty  years  ago,  escaped  from  death  in  similar 
circumstances  by  crouclung  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  I turn 
on  the  left  foot,  so  as  to  present  only  my  side  to  the  animal,  and  throw  myself 
on  the  ground,  my  head  between  my  outstretched  arms,  my  face  towards  the 
earth,  my  rifle  beside  me.  It  is  only  just  in  time,  for  the  beast  gives  me  a 
thrust  of  her  horn,  which  passes  beneath  me,  and  does  no  more  harm  than 
unbutton  my  waistcoat.  She  halts  and  endeavours  to  gore,  but  only  succeeds 
in  rubbing  my  back  with  her  forehead,  the  form  of  her  forehead  preventing 
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her  from  reaching  the  ground.  She  kneels  down  and  recommences,  without 
any  better  success.  I am  covered  with  her  blood.  Then  she  raises  herself, 
and  marching  over  my  right  hand,  which  she  scarifies,  and  bruising  my  right 
thigh,  passes  over  me  and  remains  motionless.  I gently  stretch  out  my  hand 
to  reach  my  rifle  and  reload  it.  I intend  to  turn  myself  suddenly  on  my  back, 
vdthout  raising  myseK,  to  fire  point  blank.  At  the  moment  I am  about  to 
execute  this  manoeuvre  she  passes  back  on  my  left,  gives  a kick  with  her  foot 
to  my  rifle,  and  crushes  my  hat.  She  makes  a short  pause,  and  then  starts  off 
at  a fast  trot,  with  head  elevated  and  fierce  mien.  I spring  to  my  feet,  and 
cry  to  the  negro,  ‘ Fire,  fire.’  I seize  my  rifle  and  reload,  but  by  the  time  I get 
it  to  my  shoulder  the  beast  has  re-entered  the  thicket.” 

A valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  excellent  illustrations. 
A sketch  map  illustrates  the  routes  followed  by  the  travellers  in  the  course  of 
their  three  years’  wanderings. 

Towards  a better  understanding. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  Holland  has  acquired  a certain  popularity  as  a 
holiday  resort  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  of  holiday  travellers, 
and  within  the  same — or  a smaller — space  of  time  a certain  section  of  the 
English  pubhc  has  become  aware  that  Holland  possesses  a literature  well  worth 
any  pains  spent  on  acquiring  the  language.  The  moderate  demand  resulting 
from  this  double  inducement  has  produced  a small  crop  of  handbooks,  none  of 
which  (though  all  useful  in  their  degree  to  the  intelligent  student)  has  hitherto 
struck  us  as  preeminently  excellent.  Dr.  J.  M.  Hoogvliet’s  Elements  of  Dutch 
(Kegan  Paul)  is  arranged  on  a very  sensible  plan — largely  based  on  the  principle, 
instinctively  followed  by  so  many  linguists,  of  reading  something  interesting, 
making  out  the  meaning  as  well  as  possible  with  a dictionary.  In  Part  II. 
we  have  a series  of  a selection  of  Dutch  authors,  followed  by  a handy  vocabulary, 
and  the  translator’s  task  is  facilitated  by  brief  notes.  There  is  a sufficiency, 
but  not  an  excess,  of  grammatical  rules,  and  the  directions  for  punctuation 
seem  to  attain  all  that  can  be  achieved  in  print  (the  use  of  the  International 
Phonetic  transcription  will  be  found  helpful  by  those  who  have  studied  it). 
The  Enghsh  titles  of  the  selections  are  sometimes  quaint,  but  this  is  a point 
where  criticism  would  be  out  of  place. 

Hungarian  is  even  less  studied  in  this  country  than  Dutch,  in  spite  of  the 
long-continued  interest  and  sympathy  excited  by  the  Magyars  as  a nation, 
especially  in  the  days  of  their  struggle  against  Austrian  absolutism.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  language,  a difficulty  which, 
however,  C.  A.  and  F.  Genever,  the  authors  of  A Hungarian  Grammar  (Kegan 
Paul)  are  disposed  to  think  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Certainly  the 
introduction  they  have  supplied  is  clear  and  practical  enough  to  tempt  the 
reader  into  beginning  in  good  earnest,  in  hopes  of  some  day  reading  Jokai  Mor 
in  the  original. 


Mr.  Shackleton’s  Lecture. 

^^The  triumph  of  Mr.  Shackleton’s 
homecoming  had  its  consummation 
on,  ^"Monday,  June  28  th,  in  his 
reception  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  at  a meeting  which  will  long 
be  memorable.  The  Royal  Albert 
Hall  was  crowded  with  a large  and 
distinguished  audience  which,  lor  such 
a gathering,  was  unusually  demonstra- 
tive in  its  expressions  of  appreciation 
of  the  story  told  by  the  explorer,  and 
of  the  many  lantern  views  by  which  it 
was  illustrated.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
occupied  a position  on  the  platform 
beside  the  President,  Major  Leonard 
Darwin,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
also  present.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture 
the  Prince  made  a happy  little  speech, 
expressing  the  pleasure  it  gave  him 
to  take  part  in  the  welcome  to  Mr. 
Shackleton,  and  to  hand  to  the  explorer 
as  a “ brother  sailor  ” the  Royal 
Geographical  Society’s  special  gold 
medal.  This  medal  is  precisely  the 
same  size  as  that  which  was  awarded 
to  Captain  Scott  on  the  return  of  the 
Discovery  expedition.  On  one  side 
is  a portrait  of  Mr.  Shackleton  in 
profile,  and  on  the  other  a view  of 
Amtarctic  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  expedition’s  winter  quarters, 
showing  the  explorers  in  the  foreground 
engaged  in  loading  a pony  waggon. 
Rephcas  of  the  medal  in  silver  have 
been  aw^arded  to  the  other  members  of 
the  wintering  party,  and  also  to 
Captain  Evans,  the  commander  of  the 
Nimrod  on  her  return  voyage  south, 
but  for  whose  careful  search  along  the 
coast  the  party  under  Professor  David 
would  never  have  been  rescued  from 
the  perilous  position  in  w^hich  they 


found  themselves  after  the  journey  to 
the  south  magnetic  pole.  Twelve  out 
of  the  sixteen  recipients  of  the  silver 
medal  w^ere  present  at  the  meeting,  and, 
hke  IVIr.  Shackleton,  received  their 
aw^ards  from  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

An  Interesting  Analogy. 

The  speech  in  which  Major  Darwin 
introduced  IVIr.  Shackleton  was  not 
confined  to  mere  platitudes,  but  sought 
to  bring  home  to  the  audience  by  an 
original  comparison  the  magnitude  of 
the  march  made  by  the  explorer  and 
his  companions  on  the  southern  journey 
from  their  winter  quarters  to  within  a 
hundred  geographical  miles  of  the 
South  Pole.  Major  Darwin  imagined 
a party  to  be  starting  northwards  from 
London  over  a desolate  w^aste  of  snow 
and  ice,  absolutely  dependent  for  the 
means  of  existence  on  what  they  carried 
with  them.  Such  a party  would  have 
to  advance  as  far  as  Edinburgh  before 
reaching  a point  corresponding  in 
distance  from  the  base  to  Captain 
Scott’s  furthest.  Pushing  on  to 
Inverness,  they  would  reach  a point 
corresponding  to  that  where  the 
explorers  lost  their  last  pony.  Chmbing 
a huge  glacier,  broken  by  innumerable 
crevasses,  on  to  a plateau  between 
ten  and  eleven  thousand  feet  high, 
they  would  have  to  push  on  to  John 
o’  Groats  and  still  onwards  for  another 
240  miles  before  reaching  their  turning 
point,  and  then  they  would  have  to 
retrace  their  steps  all  the  way  to 
London,  weakened  by  disease  and 
dependent  for  food  on  the  discovery 
of  the  depots  they  had  estabhshed  on 
the  outward  march.  Such  a journey 
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may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  one 
long  race  with  starvation.  Mr. 
Shackleton  in  his  lecture  did  not  dwell 
unduly  on  the  hardships  of  that  terrible 
march,  but  his  modest  narrative  none  the 
less  brought  out  clearly  the  great  strain 
which  was  imposed  on  the  powers  of  en- 
durance of  himself  and  his  companions. 

Narrow  Escape  from  Disaister. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  the  expedition 
which  appealed  most  to  Mr.  Shackleton’s 
audience.  As  Captain  Scott  said,  in 
proposing  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr. 
Shackleton’s  fellow-countrymen  honour 
him  for  the  skill  and  foresight  with  which 
he  organised  his  expedition,  and  for  the 
geographical  discoveries  he  has  made 
in  the  Far  South,  but  above  all  for  the 
display  he  and  his  companions  have 
given  of  British  pluck  and  endurance. 
In  the  lecture  itself  there  was  nothing 
of  importance  that  has  not  already 
appeared  about  the  results  of  the 
expedition,  though  Mr.  Shackleton 
brought  out  by  one  or  two  graphic 
touches  how  narrowly  at  times  the 
expedition  escaped  disaster,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  mentioned  that  if 
the  pony  which  fell  down  a crevass  in 
the  glacier  had  dragged  with  it  the 
sledge  to  which  it  was  attached,  the 
southern  party  would  never  have 
completed  its  journey,  as  the  sledge 
carried  the  explorers’  sleeping  bags. 
Apart  from  the  personal  interest 
attaching  to  the  story  of  the  expedition 
as  told  by  Mr.  Shackleton,  the  lecture 
was  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  lantern 
views  which  illustrated  the  narrative, 
and  for  the  cinematograph  display 
which  followed  at  the  close.  Mr. 
Shackleton’s  expedition  is  the  first 
which  has  brought  back  “ living 
pictures  ” from  the  Far  South,  and  the 
vigvs  these  afforded  of  the  movements 
of  the  quaintly  solemn  penguins,  as 


well  as  of  the  work  that  went  on  round 
the  hut  while  the  expedition  was  in 
winter  quarters,  helped  greatly  towards 
the  realisation  of  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  western  end  of  the  great 
Ice  Barrier. 

The  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories  at 
Khartoum. 

Half-a-century  ago  a man  who 
travelled  in  the  interior  of  Africa  had 
little  help  from  modern  science.  He 
had  firearms  for  his  protection  and 
food-supply  and  a few  drugs  more  or 
less  adapted  to  his  particular  needs, 
but  as  regards  a knowledge  of  the 
dangers  to  health  that  beset  him  on 
every  side,  he  was  little  better  equipped 
than  the  savages  around  him.  He 
lived  for  the  most  part  on  native  food, 
and  when  a mysterious  disease  resulted 
he  met  it  as  he  met  a thunderstorm — 
as  a disagreeable  incident  over  which  he 
had  no  control.  When  insects  bit  him, 
he  slapped  at  them  carelessly,  and  so 
long  as  he  killed  them  was  content 
with  his  revenge,  little  knowing  that 
they  had  power  to  inoculate  him  with 
malaria  or  sleeping  sickness.  Travel  in 
the  African  interior,  remote  from  rail- 
ways and  steamers,  is  no  child’s  play 
even  to-day,  but  modern  science  is 
working  indefatigably  to  make  it  easier 
and  less  dangerous.  Of  the  various 
agencies  contributing  to  this  end  none 
probably  is  doing  finer  or  more  valuable 
work  (as  shown  by  its  third  report, 
published  by  Bailliere,  Tindall  & Cox, 
London)  than  the  Wellcome  Research 
Laboratories  at  Khartoum.  This  in- 
stitution, which  is  attached  to  the 
Gordon  Memorial  College,  has  made, 
during  the  six  years  of  its  existence, 
progress  that  would  be  praiseworthy 
under  any  circumstances,  but  which  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  since  it  suffered 
a loss  by  fire  in  May  of  last  year  of 
almost  all  its  equipment  and  materials 
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and  many  of  its  most  valuable  records. 
Despite  this  disaster,  it  has  compiled 
valuable  information  on  such  vitally 
important  matters  as  the  causes  of 
sleeping  sickness  and  other  diseases  to 
which  man  and  beast  in  tropical  Africa 
are  subject,  the  hfe  habits  of  parasites, 
of  disease-carryhig  insects  and  other 
pests,  and  of  the  nature  of  obscure 
poisons  known  to,  and  used  by,  the 
natives.  It  has  issued  advice  on  the 
construction  and  sanitation  of  houses  in 
the  tropics,  and  has  made  investigations 
of  economic  value  into  the  diseases  of 
farm  and  garden  crops  and  domestic 
animals.  Lastly,  it  has  taken  advantage 
of  its  position  to  compile  valuable 
anthropological  and  ethnographical 
information  on  the  Sudanese  tribes.  A 
most  important  part  of  its  plant  is 
a floating  laboratory  which  enables  its 
bacteriologists  to  work  in  the  heart  of 
the  sudd-choked  insect-infested  swamps 
of  the  White  Nile. 

Abandonment  of  Miss  Mansfield’s  Trans- 
African  Journey. 

Early  in  the  year  kliss  Charlotte 
^lansfield  left  Capetown  with  the  in- 
tention of  travelling  overland  to  Cairo. 
Unfortunately,  she  has  had  to  abandon 
her  project  on  the  threshold  of  the  most 
interesting  and  difficult  part  of  her 
journey.  There  is  more  or  less  regular 
communication  between  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika and  the  south  and  between 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  north. 
Had  she  been  able  to  cross  the  com- 
paratively narrow  strip  of  country 
between  these  two  lakes,  she  would, 
therefore,  have  broken  the  back  of  her 
journey.  The  prevalence  of  sleeping 
sickness,  however,  in  the  country  that 
lay  ahead  of  her  constrained  her  to 
abandon  her  intention.  Had  she 
determined  to  go  on  she  would  probably 
have  won  through,  but  to  do  so  would 
have  been  to  endanger  the  lives  of  her 


carriers  and  to^incur  the  responsibility 
of  spreading  the  most  fatal  of  all 
African  diseases.  In  accepting  failure 
she  has  chosen  the  better  part.  She 
will  return  by  way  of  Lake  Nyassa  and 
the  Shire  River,  reaching  the  coast  at 
Chinde  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 

A Remarkable  African  Journey. 

If  John  Creswick,  after  serving  his 
term  of  imprisonment  in  Rhodesia, 
writes  a book  about  his  recent  experi- 
ences it  will  be  more  interesting  than 
most  of  the  hterary  productions  of 
notable  criminals  such  as  occasion- 
ally are  given  to  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  the  popular  press. 
Creswick  was  being  taken  by  train 
from  Gwelo  to  Salisbury  when  he  made 
a daring  escape.  Jumping  from  the 
train  while  his  guards  were  asleep,  he 
got  rid  of  his  irons  by  hammering  them 
against  a rock.  He  then  pushed  north- 
wards, crossed  the  Zambesi  at  Feira  and 
the  Congo  State  border  at  Kinshansi, 
and  eventually  reached  Boma  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo,  from  which  port  he 
got  a passage  to  England.  To  complete 
on  foot  a journey  of  2,000  miles  across 
a most  difficult  part  of  Africa,  which 
was  begun  vithout  food,  money,  or 
equipment,  and  in  which  the  stations  of 
Europeans  had,  for  a large  part  of  the 
journey  at  least,  to  be  necessarily 
avoided,  is  an  achievement  the  details 
of  which  would  be  interesting. 

Palestine  Exploration. 

The  importance  of  Palestine  as  a field 
for  the  archaeologist  was  emphasised  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  June  23rd  last. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  three  years’ 
work  kir.  Macahster  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have 
found  traces  at  Gezer  of  a Byzantine 
church,  a large  and  important  residen- 
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tial  dwelling,  and  some  tombs  of  the 
Philistine  era  that  contained  some 
valuable  specimens  of  alabaster  and 
jewellery.  In  another  place  Roman 
rehcs,  especially  a fine  Roman  bath, 
were  discovered.  Among  the  most 
interesting  finds  was  a cave  on  the  wall 
of  which  were  neolithic  engravings,  one 
representing  a man  chasing  or  driving 
an  ox,  and  the  other  representing  a 
millipede,  a very  common  insect  in 
Palestine.  Mr.  Macalister  spoke  on  the 
necessity  of  exercising  caution  in  the 
identification  of  sites,  and  declared  that 
hitherto  received  ideas  even  as  to  the 
site  of  ancient  Jerusalem  may  have  to 
be  revised.  Exploration  in  Palestine  is 
the  more  important  in  that  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  its  islands  and  littoral, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  regarded  by 
archaeologists  as  the  cradle  of  European 
civilisation. 

The  Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nowhere  is  the  glamour  of  the 
mysterious  East  so  potent  as  in  those 
arid  wastes  among  which  Professor 
Koldeway  and  his  colleagues  have  for 
the  last  eleven  years  laboured  to  lay 
bare  the  ruins  of  Babylon  the  Great. 
Their  work  has  been  carried  out  with 
characteristically  German  thoroughness. 
On  the  original  surface,  as  found  by 
Professor  Koldeway,  stood  Arab  dwell- 
ings, which  had  to  be  cleared  away 
before  the  work  of  excavation  could  be 
begun.  Below  these  lay  the  ruins  of 
Parthian  habitations,  each  of  which  was 
carefully  examined  before  being  re- 
moved to  allow  of  further  excavation. 
The  opening  of  the  next  stratum 
revealed  remains  of  Greek  settlements, 
which  in  turn  were  examined  and 
removed.  At  last  the  labour  of  the 
excavators  was  rewarded.  When, 
beneath  a huge  mound,  they  discovered 
remains  of  a vast  building,  constructed 


of  large  square  tiles,  cemented  together 
with  asphalt,  they  knew  that  their  work 
was  crowned  with  success,  for  each 
tile  was  stamped  with  the  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  difficulty  of 
determining  the  plan  of  this  huge 
edifice  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  have 
supplied  countless  generations  of  vandal 
Greeks,  Parthians  and  Arabs  with 
building  materials,  and  many  of  the 
walls  must  be  traced  not  by  mounds 
but  by  the  hollow  space  in  which  the 
successors  of  the  Babylonians  have 
quarried.  Nevertheless,  the  excavators 
have  been  able  to  trace  a labyrinth  of 
small  courts,  rooms  and  passages. 
Opening  from  one  of  these  courts  is  a 
huge  chamber,  at  one  end  of  which  is 
a'fniche,  in  which  a throne  may  have 
stood.  Until  further  information  is 
available  it  is  permissible  to  regard  this 
as  the  site  of  the  banqueting  hall  in 
which  Belshazzar  “ made  a great  feast 
to  a thousand  of  his  lords,”  while  a 
Persian  army  was  pouring  into  the  city. 
Out  of  the  hall  is  a narrow  passage, 
which  leads  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
palace.  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
passage  was  constructed  to  serve  as  an 
emergency  exit  in  case  of  danger.  “ In 
that  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king  of 
the  Chaldeans,  slain.”  Did  he  flee  for 
his  life  down  this  passage,  stript  of  all 
his  pomp,  powerless  as  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects,  while  the  palace  resounded 
with  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  wail  of 
women  ? Was  he  overtaken  ? Did 
wild  skin-clad  mountain  men  hew  him 
down  and  strip  the  jewels  from  his 
body  ? Fancy  may  be  allowed  to  play 
over  the  tumbled  heaps  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  the  crumbling  towers,  the  gates, 
over  which  inscriptions  may  still  be 
deciphered,  the  sculptured  lions,  bulls 
and  dragons  that  mark  the  site  of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  ancient  capital. 
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The  Travel  Exhibition. 

Though  it  can  not  be  said  that  visitors 
are  “ rolling  up  ” in  their  thousands  to 
the  Travel  and  Sports  Exhibition,  yet 
those  who  adventure  themselves  to 
Olympia  will  find  a singularly  interest- 
ing show,  especially  in  the  sports 
department,  for  it  must  be  admitted 
the  sports  sections  rather  swamp  those 
devoted  to  travel.  Indeed,  it  would, 
I think,  have  resulted  in  a better 
“ gate  ” if  the  exhibition  had  been 
termed  Sports  and  Travel,  so  as  to 
give  more  emphasis  to  the  sporting 
aspect,  for  after  all  sport,  qud  sport, 
appeals  to  nearly  every  Englishman, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  said  of  travel 
subjects.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
exhibits  are  those  of  the  Sporting  Life, 
in  which  the  genesis  and  development 
of  sporting  implements  are  shovm  in 
all  their  different  stages,  such  as  he 
original  club  of  1740  used  in  the  “ stool- 
ball  ” (the  cricket  of  that  period)  down 
to  the  highly-finished  products  of 
Messrs.  Ayres.  Then  the  various  stages 
in  the  development  of  golf  clubs,  skates 
and  other  implements  of  sport  are 
equally  instructive  and  interesting. 
In  the  big  game  sections  will  be  found 
a magnificent  collection  of  trophies  lent 
by  the  Shikar  Club,  as  well  as  by  Captain 
Radclyffe,  Major  Baden  Powell,  Sir 
Henry  Seton-Carr,  and  other  famous 
sportsmen.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  the  exhibits  are  not  labelled,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  before  the  Exhibition 
closes  this  omission  vill  be  rectified. 
A free  admission  ticket  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion, which  is  open  until  August  4th,  was 
given  in  our  last  issue. 


The  Montana  Golf  Links. 

Since  last  year  these  links,  popularly 
considered  the  best  in  Switzerland, 
have  been  enlarged.  The  total  length  is 
now  not  far  short  of  6000  yards,  and 
“ bogey  ” for  the  course  is  73.  Since 
June  1st  a good  many  players  have 
arrived,  and  the  weekly  medal  com- 
petition has  begun.  The  reputation  of 
these  links  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  Montana  has  been  chosen  this 
year  for  the  Swiss  amateur  champion- 
ship meeting,  w’^hich  will  take  place  in 
September.  Recent  improvements 
include  an  alteration  in  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  holes.  At  present  Sierre  is  the 
station,  but  the  construction  of  the  new 
electric  railway  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  the  line  will  probably  be  opened 
early  next  year.  The  Hon.  Secretary 
for  this  season  is  Mr.  Dobbs,  while  Mr. 
Hay  Gordon  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Nice  Golf  Club)  is  Captain. 

New  Railway  to  Davos. 

Hitherto  visitors  from  the  great 
Engadine  resorts,  St.  Moritz,  Pon- 
tresina,  etc.,  have  had  to  take  a seven- 
hours’  railw^ay  journey  to  reach  Davos 
by  means  of  the  little  mountain  railw  ay 
from  Lanquart,  although  as  the  crow 
flies  Davos  is  barely  thirty  miles  from 
St.  Moritz.  The  journey  betw^een 
Davos  and  St.  Moritz  is  now'  reduced 
to  tw'o  and  a half  hours  by  a new  line, 
w'hich  branches  off  from  the  Albula 
Raihvay  at  Filisur.  This  new'  fine  is  one 
of  the  most  “ scenic  ” of  any  of  the 
Sw'iss  mountain  railways,  andMakes  the 
‘traveller  through  the  most  glorious 
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and  romantic  scenery,  which  indeed  at 
some  portions  of  the  route  may  almost 
be  called  sublime.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  is  the  magnificent 
Landwasser  viaduct,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  300  feet  above  the  torrent. 
In  view  of  the  engineering  wonders  of 
this  httle  railway,  only  twelve  miles 
in  length,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  took 
three  years  in  construction  and  cost 
6,000,000  francs. 

Siberian  Hotels. 

Signor  Scarfoglio  in  his  entertaining 
record  of  motoring  in  many  lands — 
Round  the  World  in  a Motor  Car — falls 
foul  of  the  hotels  in  Siberia.  “ In  Europe 
the  poor  wight  who  is  compelled  to  sleep 
in  a bed  that  is  not  his  own  is  despoiled 
with  decency ; in  America  with 
effrontery ; in  Siberia  with  delicacy 
and  sweetness,  as  though  by  the  soft 
white  hands  of  a woman.  . . . The 
room  is  a fine  one,  airy  and  light,  with 
a splendid  red  carpet.  The  price  ? 
“ Three  roubles — a mere  trifle,”  says 
the  man  with  a smile  of  disdain.  You 
are  silent,  mortified.  There  are  some 
more  bows  ; then  everyone  disappears. 
There  is  no  water  in  the  basin  ; there  is 
no  soap  ; the  towels  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  servant.  You  ring  a bell 
in  desperation  and  explain  your  needs 
as  best  you  can.  The  water  appears  ; 
it  is  paid  for  separately — ten  copecks 
a pail.  The  soap  is  not  included  in  the 
account ; it  costs  three  and  a half 
roubles.  Then  the  towels  arrive.  The 
good  lady  brings  you  three,  naturally 
costing  forty  copecks  each.  Under  the 
heavy  curtains  by  which  it  is  hidden 
the  bed  is  bare.  You  ring  again,  believing 
that  somebody  has  forgotten  to  make 
it.  Ten  minutes  later  it  is  made,  but 
the  two  sheets,  the  three  blankets,  the 
two  pillows  and  the  coverlet,  which  are 


not  included  in  the  price  of  the  room 
cost  you  the  trifle  of  five  roubles  eighty 
copecks.” 

The  Tourist  in  Russia. 

This  traveller’s  adventures,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  barefaced  ex- 
tortion on  the  part  of  hotel  proprietors, 
are  in  a minor  degree  experienced  by 
most  tourists  in  Russia,  a country  not  yet 
sufficiently  exploited  by  Messrs.  Cook 
to  make  it  a comfortable  touring  field 
for  the  ordinary  traveller,  who  does  not 
possess  the  gift  of  tongues.  I remember, 
in  the  course  of  a short  holiday  in 
Russia  some  years  ago,  how  quickly 
I was  cured  of  the  fond  belief  that 
French  would  be  of  some  use  in  the  Land 
of  the  Czar.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
French  is  no  doubt  familiar  enough  to 
the  nobility  and  upper  classes,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  tourist’s  intercourse 
is  mainly  confined  to  minor  officials, 
attendants,  droski- drivers,  etc.  And 
the  only  language  beyond  their  own, 
of  which  they  have  a smattering,  is 
German.  Naturally  this  ignorance  of 
the  language  makes  the  traveller  the 
victim  of  all  kinds  of  petty  impositions 
and  overcharges.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  I distinctly  scored.  At  a 
Moscow  tea  garden  the  attendant 
attempted  to  charge  me  one  rouble  for 
the  music  programme.  Scenting  out 
fraud  and  feeling  as  much  disgusted 
as  helpless,  I had  the  happy  thought  of 
showing  him  the  words  one  kopeck 
(2|d.)  printed  on  the  programme. 
This  sufficed,  and  with  a growl  the 
attendant  passed  me  in. 

P.  & O.  Pleasure  Cruises. 

The  well-known  Vectis  cruises  of 
this  line  have  proved  so  popular  that 
the  company  have  now  decided  to 
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put  on  another  steamer,  the  s.s. 
Malwa,  a vessel  of  nearly  double  the 
tonnage  of  the  Vectis,  on  the  pleasure- 
cruising  service.  A popular  innovation 
in  the  Malwa  cruises  is  that  two-berth 
cabins  will  be  reserved  for  a single 
passenger. 

Travel  Jottings. 

The  Rev.  Delane  Small,  B.D.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Nice  chaplaincy, 
to  succeed  Canon  J.  F.  Langford, 
who  has  held  the  post  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century. 

By  the  new'  mail  contract  between 
the  Postmaster-General  and  the  Orient 
Royal  Mail  Line,  the  transit  between 
Adelaide  and  Marseilles  is  reduced 
from  tw'enty-nine  days  to  twenty- 
tw'o  days,  and  in  view  of  this 
accelerated  service  the  subsidy  has  been 
increased  from  £120,000  to  £170,000  per 
annum  up  to  1920. 

The  Royal  Mad  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany have  just  issued  a w'eU-illustrated 
and  skilfully  edited  brochure  on 
Morocco,  which  contains,  in  addition  to 
varied  and  up-to-date  information  about 
the  Morocco  coast  towns,  interesting 
notes  on  Gibraltar,  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Madeira.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  having  recently 
acquired  the  w'eU-known  Forwood  line 
of  steamers,  are  no  doubt  anxious  to 
develop  the  passenger  traffic  to  Morocco. 

The  directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  have  for  some  years  been 
devoting  their  attention  to  improving 
the  gradients  on  this  famous  trans- 
continental railw'ay.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  tw'o  spiral  tunnels,  similar  to  the 
w'ell-knowm  corkscrew  tunnels  on  the 
St.  Gothard,  have  been  constructed, 
which,  though  adding  some  four  miles 
to  the  length  of  the  line,  reduce  the 
gradient  some  fifty  per  cent. 


The  steam  ferry  between  Sassnitz  and 
Trelleborg,  on  the  direct  through  route 
from  Berlin  to  Stockholm,  w'as  opened 
for  passenger  traffic  on  July  7th. 
There  are  four  ferry  steamers,  each  of 
4,200  tons  and  5,400  horse-pow'er. 
Each  steamer  can  hold  a train  of 
eighteen  carriages,  with  engine,  w'hich 
are  run  on  a special  deck  below  the 
passenger  deck. 

A new  Alpine  railw'ay  has  recently 
been  opened  for  traffic  from  Schw'arzach, 
near  Salsburg,  to  Trieste,  wiiich  will 
shorten  the  distance  betw  een  London  and 
this  port  by  no  less  than  120  miles.  The 
line  has  taken  eight  years  to  construct, 
and  the  cost  was  over  12,500,000 
francs. 

Lausanne  is  the  only  Swiss  tourist 
centre  of  any  importance  frequented 
by  Enghsh  people  without  a golf  links. 
Indeed  the  nearest  golf  links  are  across 
the  frontier  at  Evian  les  Bains.  The 
proposal  to  construct  links  has  often 
been  raised,  but  of  late  there  seems  a 
serious  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities  to  support  the  project. 

A combined  letter-telegram  service 
betw'een  the  United  Kingdom  and  India 
has  just  been  adopted  by  the  Post  Office, 
at  a minimum  charge  of  Is.  Id.  for 
tw'elve  w'ords,  including,  of  course,  the 
address.  The  message  is  forw'arded  as 
folio w's  : (1)  From  place  of  transmission 
to  London  by  wire  ; (2)  by  post  betw'een 
London  and  Bombay  ; (3)  by  telegraph 
from  Bombay  to  place  of  destination  in 
India. 

An  exhibit  of  some  fit er ary  interest  is 
to  be  found  at  the  Travel  and 
Exploration  stall  at  the  Olympia 
Exhibition — a copy  of  a very  early 
edition  of  Baedeker.  This  has  been 
kindly  lent  by  Herr  Karl  Baedeker. 

Eustace  Reynolds-Ball. 
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A Pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb  of  Omar 

Khayyam. 

By  Major  P.  M.  SYKES,  c.m.g., 

Royal  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ; His  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Consul-General  and  Agent  of  the  Government  of  India  in  Khorasan. 

The  fame  of  Nishapur,  with  its  historical  past,  its  dire  calamities  and, 
above  all,  its  great  men,  had  long  fired  my  imagination.  I had,  however, 
been  at  Meshed,  the  Sacred  City  of  Persia,  for  more  than  three  years 
before  the  longed-for  opportunity  occurred  of  making  a pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  its  most  illustrious  citizen.  Even  a short  journey  in  Persia 
involves  the  engaging  of  a number  of  mules  and  much  attention  to 
details.  Tents  are  invariably  used,  as,  except  during  the  winter  months, 
the  traveller  suffers  much  from  vermin.  Indeed,  the  argas  persicus 
is  infamous  in  its  class,  as  its  bite  causes  severe  fever.  I have  read  that 
this  pernicious  bug  still  lingers  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
thus  carrying  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  pilgrims  celebrated  by  Chaucer, 
who  presumably  brought  it  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Thanks  to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  Government  of  India,  a medical 
officer  or  an  Indian  hospital  assistant  is  generally  included  in  the  party  ; 
and  the  amount  of  good  which  is  accomplished  by  medical  means  in 
Khorasan  is  untold,  patients  frequently  coming  to  be  operated  on  from 
beyond  Herat.  On  the  march,  at  every  village  the  sick  are  attended  to 
and  prescriptions  given  to  be  carried  to  the  compounder,  who  dispenses 
drugs  in  a second  tent ; but  sometimes  the  ignorant  rustic  immediately 
swallows  the  actual  prescription,  believing  that  this  is  all  that  is  needed  ! 
Again,  when  the  question  of  diet  comes  up  and  chicken  is  recommended, 
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the  doctor  will  be  gravely  asked  whether  a cock  should  be  eaten  or  a 
hen.  The  former  is  believed  to  be  cold  meat  and  the  latter  hot,  and, 
in  Persia,  all  diseases  fall  under  one  or  the  other  category  to  be  combated 
by  their  opposites  in  drugs  and  foods.  In  a case  which  once  came  under 
my  notice,  a patient,  who  had  been  attended  in  one  of  the  villages,  was 
told  to  come  into  Meshed  for  further  treatment.  A token  was  demanded, 
as  the  result  of  much  importunity,  a safety  pin  was  given  to  serve  as  a 
passport  to  the  doctor.  The  patient  never  came,  but,  some  months  later, 


he  explained  to  his  benefactor  that  he  had  cured  himself  by  drinking 
water  into  which  the  pin  had  been  thrown ! Such  is  faith  ! 

Two  routes  lead  to  Nishapur,  the  longer  of  which  is  used  for  wheeled 
traffic,  and  avoids  the  great  range  separating  the  two  cities  ; but,  except 
in  winter,  the  direct  route  across  the  mountains  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable 
and  will  be  the  one  described. 

Leaving  Meshed,  with  its  golden  dome  sparkling  in  the  glorious 
sunshine  of  a spring  morning,  we  rode  west,  and  obliquely  approached 
the  range,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Kuh-i-Nishapur.  Gulistan, 
some  ten  miles  from  Meshed,  is  the  first  village  of  any  importance  in  the 
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hill  district  termed  Kuhpeia.  Situated  most  picturesquely  on  the 
banks  of  a river,  which  drains  this  section  of  the  range,  it  is  the  lowest 
of  a series  of  cool  retreats  where  the  Meshedis  delight  to  spend  the 
summer  months.  Unlike  most  villages,  which  present  a high  blank 
mud  wall  to  the  passer  by,  Gulistan  is  composed  of  houses  running  to 
three  storeys,  with  windows-  cut  in  the  main  wall.  When  we  rode  past 
it,  the  little  gardens  and  orchards  were  a blaze  of  peach  blossom  ; and 
throughout  the  summer  the  wealth  of  greenery  and  running  water  is 
delightful.  To  Jaghark,  the  first  stage  from  Meshed,  the  river  bed 
is  the  main  road,  and  to  a dweller  in  the  arid  and  treeless  plains  of  Persia 
nothing  could  be  more  grateful  than  the  combination  of  trees  and 
running  water,  fianked  by  the  blossom-laden  orchards,  which  are 
framed  in  the  savage  hills  above ; at  the  same  time,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  boulder-strewn  stream  is  by  no  means  enjoyable  when  it 
is  in  flood.  Jaghark  is  a typical  hill  village,  built  among  the  trees, 
with  high  stone  houses,  picturesque  lattice- work  windows,  and  overhanging 
eaves  ; but  its  inhabitants  only  spend  their  winters  in  it,  and  as  soon 
as  spring  bursts  forth  occupy  little  wooden  shanties  in  their  orchards, 
where  they  look  after  their  fruit  trees,  graze  a few  sheep  and  goats, 
cultivate  silk,  and  make  money  out  of  their  bee-hives. 

The  setting  of  these  charming  villages  is  enhanced  by  tumbling 
cascades  ; but  yet  floods  sometimes  cause  terrible  havoc,  the  very  name 
of  Jaghark,  or  “ Place  of  Drowning,”  being  ominous,  and  there  is  a story 
to  the  effect  that  some  years  ago  a Persian  regiment  was  swept  away  by 
a sudden  flood,  not  a man  being  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Above  Jaghark, 
the  vallej^  gradually  narrov/s,  the  wealth  of  trees  decreases,  and  at  last 
the  traveller  rides  up  the  stony  watercourse  with  only  bare  hills  on 
either  side.  Not  that  these  hills  have  no  compensations.  Far  from  it, 
they  are  covered,  if  scantily,  with  aromatic  bushes.  It  is  also  on  these 
hillsides  that  the  wild  sheep  of  Persia,  wariest  of  quarry,  is  to  be  found  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to  roam  about  in  quest  of  sport, 
sleeping  out  under  the  dark  blue  sky.  The  air,  too,  is  of  the  purest  and 
most  exhilarating,  and  nowhere  can  the  joie  de  vivre,  which  springs  from 
physical  well-being  be  more  fully  felt  than  in  these  mighty  mountains 
of  Iran. 

Jaghark  is’situated  some  5000  feet  above  sea-level,  or,  roughly,  2000  feet 
above  Meshed,  but  the  summit  of  the  range  was  reached  at  9400  feet, 
and  from  it  we  looked  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Kashaf  Pud.  Little 
dark  green  patches  marked  the  various  villages  and  a larger  patch  Meshed, 
but  at  first  the  golden  dome  was  invisible.  Suddenly  a fitful  flash,  as 
if  of  summer  lightning,  flickered  and  then  vanished,  and  thus  revealed 
to  us  the  “ Glory  of  the  Shia  World,”  which  is  visited  annually  by 
thousands  of  the  most  devout  pilgrims  from  every  race  in  Asia  which 
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professes  the  Shia*  faith.  As  is  frequently  noticeable  in  Persia,  the 
summit  of  the  range  consisted  of  rolling  downs,  the  steepest  hills  being 
lower  do^yn  the  valley.  To  the  west,  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the 
range,  known  as  the  Luk  Tarsa,  or  “ The  Fearful  Camel,”  rose  a few 
hundred  feet  above  the  pass.  Turning  our  backs  on  the  valley  in  which 
Meshed  is  situated,  we  looked  south,  but  a yellow  haze  brooded  over  the 
Nishapur  plain  and  also  the  hills  cut  off  the  view.  A rugged  descent, 
particularly  trying  for  pack  animals,  led  down  to  Darrud,  with  its  gigantic 
planes,  the  Arbre  Sol  of  Marco  Polo  : below  lay  Kadamgah,  on  the 
edge  of  the  open  plain.  We  first  sighted  the,  to  us,  familiar  telegraph 
line,  which  is  regarded  with  much  awe  by  Persians,  as  it  is  beheved 
that  its  starting  point  is  the  sleeping  chamber  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Shah,  one  of  whose  many  titles  is  the  “ Asylum  of  the  Universe.” 
Presumably  on  this  account  telegraph  offices  are  considered  to  be 
sanctuaries  and  are  frequently  invaded  by  thousands  of  citizens  or 
peasants,  who  decline  to  leave  until  their  grievances  are  righted. 
Governors,  too,  frequently  summon  their  subordinates  in  other  towns 
to  the  telegraph  office  and  there  give  them  instructions,  which  are 
sometimes  couched  in  strong  language.  I once  heard  of  a case  in  which 
an  official  was  sent  for,  but  when  he  arrived  the  line  was  not  working. 
After  patiently  waiting  for  hours,  the  telegraphist  cheered  him  by  saying 
that  a message  was  coming.  Pidar-i-Sukhta,  or  “ Son  of  a Burnt  Father,” 
a common  term  of  abuse,  was  read,  and  again  the  line  ceased  to  work  ! 
The  feelings  of  the  official  may  be  imagined  ! Curiously  enough,  when 
the  fine  was  completed  to  Meshed,  the  first  message  sent  was  one  from 
the  Shah  to  the  Imam’\  Riza  at  Meshed,  who,  although  poisoned  many 
centuries  ago  by  the  son  of  Haroun-al-Rashid,  is  considered  to  be  living. 
A reply  was  vouchsafed  in  choice  Arabic  ! 

Kadamgah,  or  “ The  Place  of  the  Foot  Print  ” (sc.)  of  the  Imam  Riza, 
is  a delightful  shrine,  situated  in  a garden  of  fine  old  firs.  The  veracious 
legend  runs  that  as  the  saint  was  passing  by  a black  stone  from  the 
neighbouring  Fire  Templet  rolled  towards  him  and  prayed  that  it  might 
be  freed  from  the  torments  of  heU.  The  saint  agreed  and  sealed  the  stone 
by  placing  his  feet  on  it,  when  his  footprints  were  miraculously  imprinted. 
The  Zoroastrians,  in  fury,  threw  the  stone  into  a well,  where  it  remained 

* The  larger  number  of  Mohammedans  are  termed  Sunnis  and  accept  all  the  Caliphs. 
The  Shias,  however,  consider  that  the  first  three  Caliphs  were  usurpers ; there  also  are 
other  differences. 

I Imam  signifies  Ali  and  his  eleven  successors  who  are  held  to  be  prophets  and  leaders 
by  divine  right. 

t The  religion  of  Persia  was  Zoroastrianism  until  the  Arabs  imposed  Mohammedanism  in 
the  seventh  century.  Even  so,  for  many  centmies  the  ancient  religion  had  many 
adherents  in  Khorasan.  To-day  there  are  only  ten  thousand  Parsis,  as  we  term  them,  in 
Yezd  and  Kerman  and  ninety  thousand  in  India. 
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until  Shall  Abbas,  the  great  Sefavi  monarch,  and  a contemporary  of 
James  I.  of  England,  halted  at  this  village.  To  him  the  saint  appeared 
in  a dream,  as  a consequence  of  which  the  stone  was  discovered  and  set 
up  in  a shrine  which  the  monarch  built.  Like  other  shrines  in  Khorasan, 
the  building,  with  its  arches  and  beautiful  tiles,  well  set  up  in  a terraced 
garden,  surrounded  by  the  firs  which  the  founder  planted,  is  charming  in 
the  extreme.  Close  by  is  a battered  caravanserai,  which  plays  such  a 
prominent  part  in  Persian  travel.  Built  for  defence,  and  covering  an 
acre  in  many  cases,  a caravanserai  is  a square  cloister,  round  which  are 
cells  opening  on  to  little  archways.  At  the  angles  passages  lead  into 
dark  stables  behind,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  frequently  a covered 
tank  of  water,  the  fiat  top  of  which  is  a favourite  sleeping  place  in 
summer.  Caravanserais,  as  mentioned  above,  are  avoided  by  Europeans 
except  in  winter,  but,  when  marching  in  a storm,  to  reach  a water- 
tight room,  which  a blanket  hung  over  the  door  makes  quite  comfortable, 
causes  one  to  bless  the  truly  public-spirited  founders  of  these  Persian 
hotels,  where  rich  and  poor  alike  are  accommodated,  and  where,  even 
if  there  is  no  furniture,  the  charges  are  proportionately  small — indeed, 
the  poor  pay  nothing. 

At  Kadamgah  we  were  some  sixteen  miles  east  of  Nishapur,  and  the 
following  day  were  met  by  a reception  party,  termed  an  istikbal,  some 
four  miles  short  of  our  destination.  As  a rule,  the  son  of  the  Governor 
or  an  official  heads  the  party,  which  consists  of  as  many  mounted 
retainers  as  can  be  mustered,  some  of  them  leading  saddled  horses. 
A second  party  carries  silver  maces,  and  a carriage  is  generally  also  sent. 
In  this  latter  case  the  carriage  sets  the  pace,  and  there  is  no  delay,  but, 
if  not,  a “ collected  walk,”  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a riding-master,  is 
necessary  according  to  etiquette,  and  is  very  tiring  after,  say,  a march 
of  thirty  miles,  which  has  included  numerous  stalks  after  sandgrouse, 
partridges,  duck  or  pigeon.  In  the  present  instance,  I had  recently  met 
the  Governor  of  Nishapur  at  Meshed,  and  we  were  received  even  more 
hospitably  than  usual,  a very  nice  suite  of  rooms  and  a beautiful  garden 
being  placed  at  our  disposal.  In  Persia,  the  stranger  is  called  on  as 
soon  as  he  is  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  rested,  and,  in  consequence,  for 
some  hours  I was  giving  the  latest  news  of  the  world  in  exchange  for 
polite  inquiries  and  a certain  amount  of  local  gossip.  At  night  my  host 
and  his  sons  dined,  but  retired  early,  and  I speedily  followed  their 
example,  with  pleasant  anticipations  of  an  interesting  day  to  come. 

Before  referring  to  Omar  Khayyam,  I will  try  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  physical  surroundings  in  which  he  lived,  as  all  poets  are  influenced 
by  their  environment.  The  Nishapur  plain  is  bounded  to  the  north 
by  the  range  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  to  over  9000  feet  and  presents 
an  imposing  appearance,  especially  when  covered  with  snow.  'The  soil 
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of  the  lower  hills  is  pink,  which  gives  a curious  effect.  To  the  south, 
rises  a second  and  lower  range,  beyond  which  lies  much  desert  towards 
the  district  of  Turshiz.  The  fertility  of  the  plain  depends  entirely  upon 
the  main  range,  from  which  not  only  streams  run  down,  but  which  also 
feeds  the  springs,  tapped  by  the  underground  channels  known  as 
kanats,  which  play  so  important  a part  in  Persian  agriculture. 
Averaging  perhaps  ten  miles  in  width,  the  Nishapur  plain  is  studded 
with  numerous  villages,  which  are  conspicuous  mainly  thanks  to  the 
poplar  trees  in  their  gardens  ; otherwise  they  would  hardly  be  visible 
from  a distance. 

In  Oriental  hyperbole,  the  richness  of  Nishapur  was  expressed  in 
multiples  of  twelve.  Twelve  rivers,  twelve  thousand  springs,  supplying 
twelve  hundred  villages  and  twelve  mines,  including  the  famous 
turquoise  mines  much  lauded  by  mediaeval  travellers ; but  I am  afraid 
that  these  worthies  were  prone  to  exaggeration,  and,  although  old  Nishapur 
was  undoubtedly  larger  and  of  more  importance  than  its  successor, 
I doubt  whether  the  famous  plain  was  much  more  cultivated  than  to-day, 
when  the  raids  of  the  Turkoman  have  almost  ceased  and  there  is  a large 
demand  for  cotton  from  Trans-Caspia.  A second  point  is  that  the  size 
of  towns  was  very  frequently  a sign  of  insecurity,  and  meant  that  there 
were  no  scattered  hamlets  dotted  about,  but  only  a few  walled  towns  and 
villages. 

Travellers  invariably  lament  the  number  of  ruins  they  see  in  Persia, 
but  these  are  generally  due  to  the  population  being  more  scattered  about 
or  to  change  of  site,  and  are,  in  fact,  a proof  of  better  times.  Persia  of 
to-day,  in  my  humble  opinion,  has  never  been  more  populous — at  any 
rate  since  the  Mongol  cataclysm.  To  anyone  fresh  from  green  Europe, 
apart  from  the  treelessness,  the  enormous  extent  of  apparently  waste 
land  is  most  striking.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  numerous  villages  are 
widely  scattered  in  the  broad  plain  and  the  skirt  of  the  hills  appears 
to  be  desert ; yet  the  comparative  affluence  of  the  Persian  farmer  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  can  graze  a flock  of  sheep  and  goats  and  keep 
a few  cows  and  donkeys  for  practically  nothing  ; we  must  also  not  forget 
his  free  flrewood.  Thus,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  the  wealth  of 
Persia  is  in  its  dasht,  as  the  untilled  land  is  termed.  I may  add  that  as 
almost  all  the  crops  depend  on  irrigation,  and  as  only  level  land  at  some 
distance  from  the  hills  can  be  cultivated,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
much  empty  land,  water  being  alone  really  valuable.  To  summarise, 
Omar  in  his  day  looked  across  the  plain  to  the  main  range,  distant  six 
or  seven  miles,  which,  except  when  covered  with  snow,  looks  barren  and 
arid.  If  he  turned  his  eyes  in  any  other  direction  he  saw  level  land, 
partly  covered  with  crops  or  entirely  brown  and  fallow.  At  no  season 
is  there  more  than  a short-lived  blush  of  green  and  nowhere,  except  in 
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Think  in  this  batter’d  caravanserai 
Whose  Portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day, 

How  Sultan  after  Sultan  with  his  Pomp 
Abode  his  destined  Hour,  and  went  his  way." 
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the  high- walled  gardens  or  along  the  watercourses,  do  trees  grow.  In 
short,  there  is  no  luxuriance  and  nature  gives  grudgingly. 

I now  propose  to  give  a brief  account  of  Omar,  known  as  Khayyam, 
or  “ the  tent  maker,”  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  our  eleventh 
century,  and  who  died  in  A.D.  1123.  Curiously  enough,  he  was  connected 
with  two  other  historical  personages,  one  of  whom  was  the  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk,  the  famous  Vizier  of  the  Seljuks,  the  other  being  Hasan  Sabbah, 
through  whose  maleficent  genius  the  Assassins,  as  they  are  known  in 
history,  increased  in  power  until  even  Christian  crusaders  felt  most 
sorely  that  the  “ Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,”  as  the  head  of  the  order  in 
Syria  was  termed,  was  a power  to  be  reckoned  with,  many  of  their 
leaders  falling  beneath  a devotee’s  knife.  The  story  goes  that  all  three 
when  boys  attended  the  same  school  at  Nishapur,  and,  becoming 
devoted  friends,  registered  a solemn  vow,  which  was  sealed  by  drinking 
each  other’s  blood,  that  through  life  they  would  help  one  another  if  in 
a position  to  do  so. 

Consequently,  when  the  Nizam-ul-Mulk  became  Grand  Vizier,  he 
offered  Omar  the  governorship  of  Nishapur,  but  the  sage  asked  for  a 
pension  instead,  which  was  granted  him.  Hasan  Sabbah  obtained  a 
post  at  court,  and  immediately  set  on  foot  a plot  for  supplanting  his 
benefactor.  However,  failing  in  this,  he  fled  to  Cairo,  whence  he  returned 
to  Persia  to  carry  on  a propaganda,  which  ultimately  was  extraordinarily 
successful.  Indeed  one  of  his  first  victims  was  the  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
himself. 

Of  Omar  we  know  little,  but  we  see  that  he  was  highly  respected  and 
a persona  grata  at  Court.  In  this  connection  it  is  related  that  he  was  once 
consulted  by  the  King,  who  asked  him  to  select  a period  of  fine  weather 
for  a hunting  expedition.  This  was  done,  but  shortly  after  starting  snow 
began  to  fall,  and  the  King  wished  to  return.  However,  on  the  sage 
promising  him  fine  weather,  he  continued  on  his  way  and  the  snow  cleared 
off.  This  is  a sample  of  the  various  anecdotes  existent,  most  of  which 
are  equally  childish. 

Omar’s  reputation  in  his  native  land  is  that  of  a philosopher,  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  rather  than  of  a composer  of  verse,  but,  as  the  genius 
of  Fitzgerald  has  made  him  the  best  known  poet  of  Persia  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  read,  it  is  to  his  immortal  quatrains  that  I would  now 
refer.  I do  not  propose  in  any  way  to  criticise  Omar  Khayyam  as  a poet, 
but,  perhaps,  a few  remarks  explaining  some  of  his  allusions  may  be  of 
interest. 

To  begin  with,  “ The  courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep  ” 
is  a reference  to  the  great  ruins  of  Persepolis,  now  termed  Takht-i- 
Jamshyd,  or  the  “ Throne  of  Jamshyd,”  but  actually  the  palaces  of  the 
Achemenian  monarchs,  the  founder  of  whose  dynasty  was  Cyrus  the 
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Great.  Jamshyd,  originally  Yama,  is  one  of  the  earliest  Aryan  myths, 
he  being  the  first  man,  the  counterpart  of  Adam,  and,  later,  by  a natural 
transition,  the  King  of  the  Dead.  By  the  time  the  legend  reached  the 
Persians,  he  is  known  as  a great  monarch  during  whose  reign  wine  was 
invented  and  drunk  by  him  out  of  his  “ seven-ringed  cup,”  which  phrase 
itself  embodies  old-time  legends  and  a reference  to  the  seven  planets. 
Now,  Persians,  as  Mohammedans,  are  strictly  forbidden  to  drink  wine, 
but  they  have  never  altogether  forsaken  their  ancient  customs.  Thus, 
when  the  poet  says,  “ Wine  ! Wine  ! Wine  ! ” he  means  what  he  says, 
and  it  is  wronging  his  memory  to  distort  his  meaning  into  some  mystical 
allusion. 

Again,  we  have  the  lines,  “And  Bahram,  that  great  Hunter — the 
Wild  Ass  Stamps  o’er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  sleep.”  Here  we 
have  a reference  to  one  of  the  most  popular  kings  of  Persia.  This 
monarch,  whose  title  was  Gur,  or  “ Wild  Ass,”  imported  twelve  thousand 
Indian  singers  and  dancers  from  India,  possibly  the  ancestors  of  the 
gypsies.  He  possessed  seven  castles,  each  with  its  royal  mistress,  and 
it  was  when  hunting  his  favourite  quarry  from  one  of  these  lodges  near 
Persepolis  that  he  was  lost  in  a swamp. 

Finally,  we  read  a reference  to  polo  in — 

“ The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  and  Noes, 

But  Here  or  There,  as  strikes  the  Player,  goes  ; 

And  he  that  toss’d  you  down  into  the  Field, 

He  knows  about  it  all — He  knows — He  knows  !” 

And  one  can  imagine  how  the  game  flourished  in  the  level  plain  of 
Nishapur.  It  died  out  about  a century  and  a half  ago,  but  was 
reintroduced  into  its  birthplace  by  me  some  twelve  years  ago.  Yet 
what  a hold  it  had  in  Persia  may  be  gathered  by  the  number  of  poems 
in  which  it  is  referred  to.*  In  the  case  of  Bahram  Gur,  who  is  mentioned 
above,  it  was  included  with  riding  and  hunting  as  the  three  studies 
followed  by  the  young  monarch  when  a youth. 

I will  now  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  me  to  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Nishapur,  situated  some  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  modern  town, 
which  is  of  no  special  interest.  Riding  through  the  suburbs  of  the  present 
town,  we  passed  a potter’s  shop,  and,  like  the  poet,  stopped  “ To  watch 
a Potter  thumping  his  wet  Clay,”  and,  while  watching,  we  felt  a thrill 
that  already  we  were  in  touch  with  Omar  ; and  the  feeling  was  intensified 
as  we  passed  a group  of  merchants  picnic ing  . . . “ along  the  strip  of 
Herbage  strown  That  just  divides  the  desert  from  the  sown.”  Indeed, 
the  delight  of  Persians  in  anything  green,  with  even  a few  scrubby  wiUows 
to  shade  them  from  the  heat,  is  quite  pathetic  to  dwellers  in  more  favoured 
lands. 

* Vide  “ Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia,”  Ch.  XXIX. 
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In  Persia,  all  towns  were,  and  still  are,  surrounded  by  high  mud  walls 
with  frequent  round  towers.  These,  when  not  repaired,  gradually 
dissolve  into  their  original  earth,  and  present  an  appearance  of  low 
mounds  ; and  this  is  all  that  remains  of  ancient  Nishapur,  which  was 
once  the  capital  of  Khorasan  and  had  “ forty-two  quarters,  some  of  which 
were  half  the  size  of  the  city  of  Shiraz,”  according  to  the  Arab  traveller 
Mukaddasi.  A terrible  earthquake,  in  A.D.  1145,  followed  by  a second 
seismatic  disturbance  in  A.D.  1208,  destroyed  the  city,  but  it  was 
quickly  rebuilt,  and  was  again  flourishing  when  Chengiz  Khan,  who  once 
boasted  that  he  had  slain  thirteen  milhon  human  beings  during  his 
bloody  career,  sacked  it.  The  entire  population,  including  that  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  to  the  number  of  over  a million  and  a half — the 
figures  must  surely  be  an  exaggeration — were  taken  out  in  batches  and 
massacred,  and  the  ruins  of  the  town  sown.  Once  again,  owing  to  its 
natural  fertihty,  Nishapur  arose,  but  yet  once  again,  in  A.D.  1280,  an 
earthquake  laid  it  low,  after  which  the  present  city  was  built. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  ridden  over  what  were  once  the  city  walls,  and  were 
approaching  an  enclosure  which  was  entered  by  a gateway,  over  which 
chains  were  hung,  thereby  signifying  that  it  was  a place  of  refuge  or 
sanctuary.  We  entered  a pleasant,  formal  Persian  garden,  with  fruit 
trees,  elms  and  rose-bushes  on  both  sides  ; a broad  path  ran  up  the 
centre  to  the  shrine,  with  a tank  of  water  about  half  way.  In  front  of 
us  rose  a domed  building  with  a fine  arch,  supported  on  both  sides  by 
wings.  Inside  the  arch  were  verses  of  the  Koran  in  blue  and  white 
tiles.  Beyond  was  the  chamber  in  which  a tomb,  covered  by  a green 
shawl,  was  situated  in  the  place  of  honour  under  the  dome.  The  chamber 
was  decorated  with  tiles  for  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  above 
this  was  plaster  work.  I did  not  enter  the  chamber,  as  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  fanatical  feeling  against  allowing  Europeans  to  enter 
Shia  shrines,  and,  indeed,  the  sour-looking  custodian  looked  as  if  he 
would  gladly  have  barred  our  entrance  into  the  garden. 

The  shrine  was  founded  by  Shah  Abbas  in  honour  of  Imamzada^ 
Mohammed,  a relative  of  the  Imam  Riza,  who  is  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Mahruk,  or  “ Burned,”  because  he  was  burned  to  death  by  a governor 
of  Khorasan  for  converting  to  the  Shia  tenets  a princess  of  the  family  of 
the  Calif,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  The  building,  and  also  the 
tiles,  were  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  craftsmen  who  built  and 
decorated  the  shrine  at  Kadamgah,  and  the  date  is  A.D.  1632. 

The  bones  of  Omar  Khayyam  who,  as  a Sunni,  is  held  in  disfavour 
by  the  fanatical  in  Persia,  do  not,  however,  rest  inside  the  chamber, 
but,  turning  to  the  eastern  wing,  an  uninscribed  plastered  tomb  was 


* Imamzada  signifies  son  of  an  Imam. 
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shown  us,  and  here  Omar  Khayyam  is  buried.  One  advantage  at  least 
is  preserved  to  the  poet,  which  is  that,  as  he  foretold,  the  trees  shed 
their  blossoms  on  him  twice  a year  ; in  other  words,  the  blossoms  of 
the  fruit-trees  in  the  garden  are  carried  to  his  grave.  The  generally 
accepted  idea  that  the  poet  referred  to  roses  is  due  to  an  error  in  the 
translation  of  the  Persian  word  gul,  which  signifies  a fiower,  and,  as 
Professor  Browne  proves,  refers  in  the  present  instance  to  peach  and 
pear-blossoms  and  not  to  roses.* 

Here,  then,  my  pilgrimage  was  accomplished,  and  here,  too,  I would 
venture  to  express  the  view  that  Omar  Khayyam  deserves  immortahty 
as  a poet,  not  only  for  his  poems,  but  as  having  inspired  Fitzgerald  to  be 
the  “ key  ” to  the  “ door  ” which  has  opened  a new  world  to  the 
somewhat  prosaic  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  has  incidentally  produced 
so  strong  a v^ave  of  feeling  in  England  and  America  for  Omar  Khayyam 
and  the  land  of  his  birth  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fair  seekers  after 
knowledge  in  the  Oriental  Library  at  the  British  Museum  ask  some 
question  as  to  the  bard  of  Nishapur  ! 

* * 5f5 

Our  task  was  finished,  and,  as  we  turned  to  leave  the  garden,  a bulbul, 
or  nightingale,  burst  forth  into  joyous  song  from  a bush  of  red  roses  as 
Omar  wrote  : — 

“ The  Nightingale  cries  to  the  Rose 
That  sallow  cheek  of  hers  to  incarnadine.” 

Tamam  Shud. 


* For  a masterly  account  of  Omar  Khayyam,  vide  his  “ Literary  History  of  Persia, 
vol.  II.,  page  246  et  seq. 


Humble  Wayfarers  in  Khorasan. 
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The  Shrine  of  Imamzada  Mohammed  Mahruk. 

(The  Tomb  of  Omar  Khayyam  is  in  the  left  wing.) 
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A New  Exploration  of  the  World. 

By  DAVID  FAIRCHILD, 

Chief  of  the  U.S.A.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  hunt  for  new  things  in  foreign  lands  and  to  give  what  you  find  away 
— what  could  be  more  fun  than  this  ? To  make  an  occupation  of  it, 
to  be  paid  a living  salary  for  doing  it,  and  to  be  an  official  of  a great 
government  because  you  are  doing  it,  is  to  be  an  agricultural  explorer 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  travel  simply  in  search  of  new  sensations  is  interesting  indeed, 
but  it  cannot  satisfy  an  active  intelligent  mind  very  long.  One  can 
have  some  hobby,  collect  paintings,  hric-a-hrac,  or  write  books  of  travel, 
but  the  paintings  will  be  kept  in  galleries  for  a few  people  to  look  at, 
the  hric-a-brac  will  be  shut  up  in  cabinets,  and  the  books  one  writes 
will  afford  amusement  or  instruction  to  but  few. 

But  it  is  different  with  plants.  If  one  gets  these,  no  matter  how  rare 
they  are,  they  can  be  divided  and  half  can  be  given  away,  and  in  a few 
months  one  will  have  just  as  many  as  before.  It  is  human  nature,  of 
course,  to  desire  to  have  things  that  others  have  not ; but  I cannot 
sympathise  wdth  those  collectors  who,  with  great  ceremony  take  one 
through  their  conservatories  to  show  some  rare  plant,  unless  it  is  some- 
thing they  are  propagating  in  order  to  give  away.  I do  not  believe  that  to 
feel  you  have  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world  can  give  as  much 
pleasure  as  to  know  that  you  have  given  a new  pleasure  to  thousands. 

These  new  agricultural  explorations  must  not  be  confused  in  the  mind 
with  the  botanical  surveys  of  the  world  that  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  national  museums  and  botanical  gardens  of  all  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  and  America.  These  expeditions  were  in  search  of  new  plants 
it  is  true,  but  with  the  prime  object  of  describing  them  ; of  putting 
their  pressed  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves  into  collections  of  dried  specimens, 
or,  occasionally,  of  growing  them  under  the  restricted  conditions  of  a 
botanical  garden.  To  these  explorers  a new  plant,  whether  it  was  good 
for  anything  or  not,  was  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it  threw  on 
the  relationships  of  plants  and  on  their  distribution  over  the  earth. 

Times  have  changed,  and  over  the  world  there  has  swept  a wave  of 
interest  in  agriculture  and  a realization  of  its  possibilities  for  wide-awake, 
intelligent  men.  A deeper  knowledge  of  what  he  can  do  with  plants  by 
scientific  cultivation,  has  made  the  American  farmer  eager  to  try  new 
things,  to  see  if  he  cannot  get  more  out  of  his  land.  Wild  plants,  that 
until  now  have  been  practically  valueless,  have  become  of  great  value 
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for  breeding  purposes,  by  furnishing  some  character,  such  as  a fruit 
without  seed  or  a stem  without  spines,  that  in  the  new  plant  may 
appear  as  a valuable  characteristic. 

Here,  then,  is  a new  reason,  a new  stimulus  for  the  exploration  of  the 
world.  The  prairies  and  forests  of  the  world  must  again  be  ranged  over 
by  trained  men  who  know  what  they  are  after,  and  this  time  the  living 
seeds  and  plants  will  be  searched  for  and  imported. 

What  a fascination  the  life  of  these  trained  men  presents  ! There 
is  the  continual  change  of  scenes  and  faces,  the  visits  to  beautiful 
gardens  and  interesting  forests,  trips  up  and  down  fascinating  streams, 
and  numberless  inspections  of  market  stalls,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exciting 
work  of  following  up  a clue  to  some  rare  thing  that  one  has  got  trace 
of  in  a market  or  in  some  interview.  On  the  other  hand,  this  life  alone 
in  strange  lands  and  among  hostile,  suspicious  peoples  is  not  by  any 
means  always  without  its  dangers  and  hardships. 

Let  me  give  from  Mr.  Frank  Meyer’s  letters,  which  have  just  come  in, 
the  picture  of  an  explorer’s  life  in  Manchuria  and  China. 

For  three  months  he  saw  no  white  face  save  that  of  an  occasional 
missionary  : he  was  always  surrounded  by  curious  and  impertinent 

natives ; he  often  had  to  put  up  in  inns  that  no  human  being  should 
sleep  in  for  the  vermin  ; he  had  to  live  on  what  the  people  of  the  country 
eat ; he  was  forced  to  cover  great  distances  on  foot  and  to  make  long 
and  wearisome  marches  alone  late  into  the  night  in  order  to  reach  the 
next  inn,  only  to  find  it  cold  and  cheerless,  and  to  sleep  on  a cold 
brick  bedstead  or  herd  with  dirty  Chinese  coohes  for  warmth.  He  has 
known  what  it  is  to  be  mobbed  by  hundreds  of  infuriated  Chinamen 
in  the  streets  of  an  interior  city,  and  to  escape  only  by  the 
exercise  of  rare  diplomacy  ; he  has  been  set  upon  by  Siberian  ruffians 
and  has  fought  for  his  life  with  a dirk. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  find  a new  plant  in  a foreign  land  and  send 
home  some  of  its  seeds.  If  the  plant  is  an  entirely  new  one 
there  will  be  no  one  to  take  care  of  it,  and  perhaps  no  one  to  see  that  it 
is  rightly  planted.  Some  one  must  see  that  it  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  wants  it  and  is  prepared  to  grow  it.  This  need  has 
induced  the  Government  to  build  up  the  Office  of  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction,  where  everything  sent  in  by  explorers  is  received,  and 
sent  out  again  through  the  country. 

To  this  office  come  every  day  scores  of  requests  from  experimenters 
who  want  to  try  seeds  or  plants  which  the  explorers  have  sent  from 
abroad,  and  to  this  office  come  every  day  from  eight  to  ten  shipments 
of  living  seeds  or  plants  from  the  most  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the 
world.  To-day  arrive  a remarkable  red  corn  from  Peru,  a collection  of 
wild  fodder  plants  from  Palestine,  some  Chinese  dates  from  Pekin,  Chinese 
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leitchee  fruit  from  the  Island  of  Honan,  a half  ton  of  seed  of  the  native 
Arabian  alfalfa  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  a big  shipment  of 
Egyptian  clover  seed  from  Cairo.  There  are  in  each  State  experiment 
stations,  and  to  these  State  stations  is  despatched  a large  part  of  the 
imports  ; but  not  all,  for  any  man  who  shows  that  he  is  able  to  take 
care  of  the  new  things  and  is,  in  short,  an  experimenter,  is  entitled  to 
the  Government’s  encouragement  and  assistance.  To  change  the  crops 
of  the  country,  to  encourage  the  farmer  who  has  always  grown  corn  to 
try  something  else  when  corn  fails,  is  part  of  the  duty  of  this  office. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  game  of  agricultural  exploration 
is  quick  in  getting  results.  Plants  take  time  to  grow,  and  it  takes  time 
to  teach  people  how  to  grow  them  ; often  half  a lifetime  may  pass  before 
the  chosen  plant,  the  cultivation  of  which  an  explorer  predicts  will  be 
a great  success,  really  becomes  so.  But  where  many  plants  are  picked 
out  there  are  sure  to  be  some  which  will  reward  the  explorer  early,  and 
others  which  will  give  him  a glow  of  satisfaction  in  his  old  age. 

Agricultural  exploration  is  a profession,  and,  though  any  one  may 
play  at  it,  few  have  the  training  to  engage  in  it  successfully.  More  is 
necessary  than  merely  to  pack  a bag  and  board  a steamer  for  somewhere. 
The  explorer  must  know  what  his  country  wants,  and  he  must  know  this 
so  intimately  that  when  as  some  mountain-side  flashes  past  the  carriage 
window  and  his  eye  catches  a peach  tree  in  bloom,  and  it  is  late  for 
peaches  to  bloom,  his  mind  will  respond  with  the  thought  that  perhaps 
this  foreign  peach  may  bloom  so  late  at  home  that  it  will  escape  the  late 
frosts.  He  must  know  not  only  the  prescribed  area  of  some  local  region, 
but  must  have  a general  knowledge  of  all  the  important  crops  of  the 
country,  if  he  would  travel  in  many  lands,  for  there  are  few  things  in 
Italy  that  will  grow  in  Maine  and  there  are  not  many  plants  in  Sweden 
which  wiU  do  well  in  Florida. 

Then,  too,  there  are  ways  to  travel  that  the  ordinary  tourist  does 
not  discover.  The  guide  books  do  not  guide  the  explorer  of  unbeaten 
paths,  and  the  untrained  man  will  not  find  out  quickly  which  are  the 
promising  places.  He  must  have  a good  idea  of  climate  or  else  he  will 
make  the  common  mistake  of  thinking  the  climate  of  Maine  is  much  like 
the  climate  of  the  Dakotas,  or  that  places  in  the  same  latitude  must  have 
the  same  climatic  conditions,  or  that  South  Africa,  with  its  perpetual 
summer,  is  like  California. 

Unless  he  is  a linguist  he  will  be  dependent  on  those  distorters  of 
facts — guides  and  interpreters,  and  be  led  into  all  kinds  of  errors  ; but 
above  all,  the  greatest  obstacle  which  the  would-be  explorer  meets  with 
is  when  he  actually  finds  something  which  he  wants  to  send  home  and 
discovers  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  get  it  there. 

Almost  everything  has  seeds,  one  would  think,  but  it  is  surprising 
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how  few  weeks  in  the  year  there  are  during  which  one  can  gather  them. 
And  if  the  visit  to  this  inaccessible  region  happens  to  be  just  before  or 
just  after  the  seeding  time,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  explorer  to  retrace  his  steps,  in 
others  a knowledge  of  how  to  propagate  plants  solves  the  problem. 
A shp,  a slender  branch,  a root,  an  underground  stem  perhaps,  will 
often  do  quite  as  weU  as  a seed.  It  can  be  taken  at  any  time,  and  if 
properly  packed  in  damp  moss,  or  wrapped  in  good  tough  wrapping 
paper,  will  reach  home  safely. 

But  beyond  some  of  these  necessary  things  even  the  explorer  must 
know  how  to  use  a camera,  for  he  has  not  only  to  get  the  plants, 
import  them,  grow  them,  and  distribute  them  to  the  public,  but  must 
also  convince  the  pubhc  that  they  are  worth  growing,  or  aU  his  work 
goes  for  naught.  The  way  to  the  mind  is  through  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
and  as  the  explorer  can  talk  of  his  discoveries  to  but  few  men,  he  must 
appeal  to  a wide  range  of  those  interested  through  the  Press.  It  is 
about  as  difficult  to  describe  a new  fruit  or  vegetable  as  it  is  to 
give  a description  of  a new  sound,  and  the  best  way  to  give  the  fruit- 
grower a clear  idea  of  a new  fruit  is  to  show  him  a picture  of  it.  To 
explore  for  plant-introduction  purposes  without  a camera  is  a httle  Hke 
hunting  for  rabbits  without  a gun. 

And  what  of  the  results  of  this  search  in  the  corners  of  the  world  ? 
And  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  warranted  in  going  on 
with  it,  as  a business  firm  would  be  in  continuing  the  pay  of  a salesman 
on  the  road  ? 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  transform  the  desert  landscapes  of  the  south-west 
and  dot  them  with  young  date-palm  plantations  ; if  it  is  worth  while 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  by  three  millions  of  dollars 
through  the  introduction  of  a wheat  which  will  grow  farther  west  on  the 
dry  belt  of  the  great  plains  than  any  American  wheat  could  grow  ; if 
it  is  worth  while  to  find  a hardier  ahaha  which  winter  wiU  not  kiU  in 
the  north-west  and  another  which  grows  aU  winter  long  in  the  mild 
weather  of  the  south-west,  and  yields  the  farmer  twenty  per  cent,  more 
hay  ; it  is  worth  while  to  keep  up  and  extend  the  explorations  for  new 
plants.  Thousands  of  plants  fail  where  one  succeeds,  but  that  one  success 
carries  with  it  such  earning  power  that  it  makes  the  investment  pay. 

Frank  Meyer,  the  latest  explorer  of  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction, 
has  been  gone  nearly  three  years.  He  has  entered  Manchuria  when 
it  required  cable  dispatches  between  Pekin  and  Tokio  to  get  permission 
for  him  to  go.  He  has  entered  the  eastern  edge  of  Mongolia  and  searched 
through  the  great  fruit-growing  province  of  Shantung.  He  has  travelled 
through  the  mountainous  wilds  of  Northern  Korea  and  explored  the 
regions  south  of  Shanghai.  He  has  gone  up  the  lower  Yangtsi  and  by 
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rail  to  Pekin.  He  has  spent  a spring  in  the  denuded  hills  of  the 
Wu  Tai-shan,  and  he  has  pushed  his  explorations  as  far  north  as 
Vladivostock. 

On  all  of  these  trips  he  has  looked  always  for  new  plants.  Sometimes 
he  has  found  them  in  the  backyard  of  a missionary  bungalow,  sometimes 
they  were  on  some  bleak  mountain  side  where  wolves  and  tigers  were  so 
frequent  that  his  Chinese  guides  deserted  him.  Sometimes  he  has 
bought  seeds  of  a rice  planter  in  his  field  of  dry  land  rice,  or  cucumber 
seeds  of  a Chinese  hot-house  owner,  or  dug  up  a few  plants  from  the 
sedge  lawn  in  front  of  a foreign  legation  in  Pekin.  He  has  picked  cones 
from  sacred  trees  growing  on  the  tombs  of  Confucius,  and  harvested  the 
seed  crop  from  alfalfa  plants  which  he  found  growing  on  the  city  wall  of 
Liao  Yang.  He  has  travelled  through  miles  of  orchards  during  the 
fruiting  season,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  to  get  bud  sticks  from  the 
same  trees  which  he  had  noted  when  in  full  fruit  in  the  summer.  He 
has  eaten  delicious  melons  and  saved  the  seed  in  paper  packets  for  the 
melon-growers  of  this  country.  He  has  spent  hours  trying  to  convince 
the  owners  of  a thin  shelled  walnut  that  to  sell  a few  scions  from  it 
would  not  bewitch  its  life  away. 

Not  two  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Meyer’s  stream  of  Chinese 
immigrants — which  do  not  come  under  the  Exclusion  Act — have  begun 
to  arrive,  but  already  the  office  is  getting  photographs  of  nursery  rows 
planted  with  rapidly  growing  plants  of  Chinese  walnuts,  Chinese  chestnuts, 
seedless  hardy  Chinese  persimmons,  hardy  wild  apricots,  broad-leaved 
Mongolian  oaks,  white-barked  pines,  early-fruiting  cherries,  new  forms 
of  willows,  Chinese  dates,  Chinese  pistaches,  Chinese  grapes,  Chinese 
peaches  and  plums,  pears  and  quinces,  and  a host  of  other  new  possibilities 
for  the  nurseryman. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  say  what  this  exploration  will  be  worth,  but, 
judging  from  former  introductions,  it  will  pay  many  hundreds  of  times 
over  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers  the  13,500  dollars 
which  it  has  cost  to  keep  Mr.  Meyer  for  three  years  at  a low  salary  in 
these  inhospitable  regions  of  the  world.  As  for  the  explorer,  besides 
the  memory  of  years  of  adventure,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
perhaps  a handful  of  seed  increased  until  it  covers  great  areas  of  land, 
or  a single  bud  stick  multiplied  into  orchards  of  bearing  trees. 


Three  Hundred  Miles  Overland  with  a 

Steamer. 

By  W.  F.  NIXON. 

In  February,  1903,  I was  engaged  as  second  in  command  of  an  expedition 
which  was  to  transport  overland  the  hull  and  machinery  of  a steel 
steam-tug,  sixty  feet  long,  intended  for  the  w^ork  of  towing  timber  rafts 
on  Lake  Nahuel-huapi.  This  lake  is  situated  among  the  mountains  of 
the  Andes,  some  three  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Between  it,  our 
destination,  and  our  starting  point,  a station  named  Rio  Negro,  on  the 
Great  Southern  Railway  (Argentine  Republic),  stretch  three  hundred  and 
six  miles  of  country,  traversed  in  some  places  by  an  apology  for  a road, 
but  in  many  places  by  Httle  more  than  a horse  trail,  running  through  a vast 
tract,  wild  and  desolate,  with  a population  of  not  more  than  one  per 
one  hundred  square  miles.  Here  and  there  a lonely  store  has  been  set 
down  close  alongside  the  trails,  which  lead  to  distant  settlements  along 
the  fertile  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  The  storekeepers  maintain 
themselves  less  by  trade  than  by  keeping  a few  hundred  sheep.  Their 
life  is  very  simple,  and  their  food  consists  of  mutton,  with  sometimes 
flour,  which  is  made  into  cakes  fried  in  grease,  though  for  the  most  part 
meat,  salt,  and  yerha  mate,  a herb  grown  in  Paraguay,  and  from  which 
a beverage  somewhat  like  tea  is  made,  form  their  sole  articles  of  diet. 
This  yerha  mate,  made  into  tea,  is  a very  sustaining  and  wholesome 
beverage,  essentially  not  a stimulant ; seemingly  it  supplies  the  want 
of  aU  vegetable  food,  and  I believe  it  would  prove  of  great  benefit  if  its 
virtues  were  more  widely  known  and  made  use  of  for  Arctic  and  other 
expeditions. 

I knew  before  starting  out  that  I should  have  to  depend  on  these 
scattered  settlers  during  the  journey  for  meat,  each  one  telling  me  where 
I could  get  my  next  supply.  Only  thirty  years  ago  these  same  parts 
were  peopled  by  scattered  tribes  of  Indians,  who  were  very  troublesome 
to  all  would-be  settlers.  General  Roca,  afterwards  President  of  the 
Republic  for  several  years,  waged  war  against  them,  and  practically 
exterminated  them,  so  that  now  the  few  that  one  does  come  across  are 
quite  inoffensive  and  generally  quite  friendly,  though  extremely  stupid. 

I left  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  the  Repubflc,  by  train  on  February 
22nd  and  arrived  at  Rio  Negro  station  at  four  in  the  morning  of  February 
24th,  630  miles  distant  from  Buenos  Aires.  The  town  close  by,  called 
Roca,  founded  by  the  general  of  that  name,  is  a mere  garrison  town, 
with  one  or  two  stores  and  several  “ fondas,”  or  drinking  shops,  and  one 
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hotel.  Here  I found  my  chief,  with  a handful  of  men  whom  he  had 
collected. 

The  first  of  the  many  surprises  which  awaited  me  was  that  my  chief 
intended  returning  to  Buenos  Aires  on  the  following  morning,  leaving 
me  to  see  to  the  unloading  of  the  railway  waggons  containing  the  pieces 
of  the  steamer  and  machinery  ; to  put  together  the  road  waggons,  which 
had  been  brought  up  in  sections,  packed  in  cases,  and  to  load  the  pieces  of 
the  steamer,  machinery,  boiler,  etc.,  on  to  these.  I found  that  practically 
no  preparations  had  been  made  either  for  the  work  of  putting  the  sections 
of  the  steamer  together  or  for  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  road.  No  pro- 
visions, mules,  harness,  or  the  hundred  and  one  articles  necessary  for  such 
an  undertaking,  and  upon  the  careful  selection  of  which  success  so  greatly 
depended,  had  been  bought.  I felt  almost  inclined  to  return  rather 

than  go  further  with 
so  poorly  equipped  an 
expedition,  but  by  dint 
of  hard  work  and  many 
telegrams  to  Buenos 
Aires  for  stores  I 
gradually  got  things 
into  order.  Mules  had  to 
be  bought  and  branded, 
mule  drivers  to  be  hired, 
anvils,  chains,  pulleys, 
screw-jacks  and  other 
tools,  dynamite,  cook- 
ing utensils  and  pro- 
visions had  to  be 
unloaded  from  the 
railway  trucks.  To  add 
to  my  discomfort  I had  no  better  shelter  than  a waggon  tarpaulin,  and 
the  station  enclosure,  in  which  we  camped,  was  excessively  hot  and 
dusty.  The  surrounding  country  was  so  bare  and  dry  that  we  had  to 
get  water  and  forage  by  train,  and  water  the  mules  at  a river  four 
miles  from  the  station. 

By  March  6th  I was  able  to  despatch  the  first  waggon  as  far  as  the  Rio 
Negro,  four  miles  away,  others  followed  at  short  intervals,  and  on  the 
9th  I moved  my  camp  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  next  day 
I ferried  the  loaded  waggons  over  the  river  one  at  a time  in  a large  fiat- 
bottomed  vessel  that  I had  procured  and  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  river  hauled  them  to  the  top  of  the  steep  bank 
by  means  of  block  and  tackle,  with  a team  of  mules  on  the  fall.  Progress 
was  slow  at  first,  men  and  mules  being  strange  to  the  work,  and  I did  not 
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get  out  of  the  valley  and  on  to  the  top  of  the  first  big  tableland,  six  miles 
from  the  river,  until  the  19th. 

These  days,  16th  to  19th,  were  full  of  mishaps,  breakages  of  harness, 
shafts,  etc.,  owing  to  the  steep  ascent  and  the  badness  of  the  road,  which 
had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  long,  dry  and  windy  summer. 
Before  us  stretched  a vast  flat  tableland,  sparsely  dotted  with  thorny 
scrub  and  bitter  grass,  with  no  water  for  51  miles.  Our  caravan 
consisted  of  18  four-wheeled  waggons,  184  mules,  27  horses,  50  tons 
gross  of  cargo,  and  45  men  all  told,  that  is,  18  mule  drivers,  6 front  riders, 
2 spare  drivers,  3 mule  troopers,  2 mechanics,  1 carpenter,  9 road  workers, 
2 cooks,  my  assistant,  recently  arrived  from  Ireland,  and  myself. 

This  night  the  mules  were  kept  rounded  up,  and  before  dayhght  were 
driven  back  to  the  river  for  their  last  good  drink,  and  brought  back 
quietly  in  the  early  morning,  eating  what  grass  they  could  find,  reaching 
camp  by  8 a.m.  By  ten  we  had  all  the  waggons  strung  out  in  one  long 
line,  stretching  for  over  a quarter  of  a mile,  with  the  spare  mules  and 
horses  being  driven  on  in  front.  It  presented  a most  imposing  spectacle, 
a touch  of  picturesqueness  being  given  to  the  whole  by  the  quaint  attire 
of  the  natives,  most  of  them  wearing  bright  red  cloth  caps.  I could 
not  help  feeling  very  proud  of  them  aU,  cut-throats  and  villains  though 
some  of  them  surely  were. 

We  had  a perfect  day  for  our  start,  no  wind,  bright  sun  without  too 
much  heat,  and  were  getting  along  very  steadily,  expecting  to  get  half- 
way to  the  next  water,  when  at  2 p.m.  the  waggon  with  the  midship 
section  of  the  steamer,  whilst  going  down  a shght  incline,  turned  over 
completely,  the  driver  and  some  of  the  mules  narrowly  escaping  being 
killed.  This  accident,  of  course,  necessitated  making  camp  here ; 
luckily,  being  an  unusual  stopping  place,  there  was  a fair  amount  of 
dried-up  grass. 

While  encamped  here  I had  another  surprise  from  my  chief.  He 
suddenly  appeared,  handed  me  over  a large  sum  of  money,  and  arranged 
to  take  some  of  the  horses  on  ahead  to  the  lake  in  order  to  have  things 
prepared  for  me  when  I arrived  with  the  waggons.  I was  rather  glad 
of  this,  as  I did  not  like  the  idea  of  handing  over  the  work  after  having 
got  so  far  by  myseff  ; but  I did  not  care  to  have  the  custody  of  so  much 
money. 

By  10  a.m.,  March  22nd,  the  waggon  was  righted  and  repaired,  with 
the  section  of  the  steamer  once  more  secured  upon  it.  The  mules 
profited  by  the  delay,  as  each  morning  early  they  were  taken  right  back 
to  the  river  after  being  kept  rounded  up  each  night.  Once  more  we  got 
started,  and  my  chief  with  his  three  men  were  soon  out  of  sight.  This 
proved  a heavy  day  for  us,  as  there  were  several  sand-beds  to  get  across, 
which  necessitated  extra  mules  to  all  the  waggons.  Finally,  at  4.30,  we 
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out-spanned  at  Hahuel  Seco,  or  dry  spring,  having  still  21  miles  to  go 
to  water.  Having  already  broken  four  of  the  waggon  coupling  pins, 
made  of  IJ-inch  diameter  steel,  and  supposing  this  due  to  the  continual 
heavy  jarring,  I decided  to  take  them  out  each  night  and  put  them  in  the 
ashes  of  the  fires  to  anneal  them.  In  this  way  I avoided  breaking  any 
more  during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

The  mules,  having  to  be  kept  rounded-up  all  night,  gave  us  a lot  of 
trouble  by  continually  trying  to  break  away,  and  but  for  the  bright  moon 
would  certainly  have  done  so.  Harnessing  up  in  the  morning  also  gave 
us  a lot  of  trouble,  but  we  got  started  at  8 a.m.,  arriving  at  Dos  Hermanos 
at  6 p.m.,  our  mules  almost  exhausted,  having  taken  ten  hours  to  cover 
the  21  miles.  Here  the  men  were  occupied  till  10  p.m.  in  drawing  water 
for  the  animals  from  a well.  We  were  able  to  sleep  in  peace  that  night, 
knowing  that  the  animals  would  not  stray  far  from  the  water  and  the 
good  grass.  We  were  now  57  miles  from  the  river,  and  had  taken  eight 
days  to  do  it.  I began  to  think  that,  perhaps,  all  my  acquaintances  in 
Roca,  who  had  said  that  the  journey  was  impossible  with  such  a heavy 
cargo,  were  right.  The  next  two  days,  24th  and  25th,  I decided  to  rest  the 
mules  and  men  and  repair  harness  and  waggons,  while  the  road  gang 
went  to  work  on  ahead. 

From  this  point  on  there  were  no  long  stretches  of  desert,  the  country 
became  broken,  and  the  road  more  difficult  in  every  way.  The  waggons 
with  the  sections  of  the  steamer  had  to  be  steadied  by  a man  on  mule- 
back  riding  on  either  side  of  the  waggon  with  a rope  from  his  saddle  to  the 
top  of  the  piece  on  the  waggon.  In  this  way  I avoided  many  an  upset ; 
in  some  places  I had  as  many  as  four  men  pulling  on  one  side  in  this 
manner. 

The  day’s  marches  now  became  far  shorter,  but  the  country  provided 
good  grass  for  the  animals  and  water  at  shorter  intervals.  On  March 
29th,  about  midday,  as  we  were  going  up  a slight  hill  along  a deep-rutted 
road,  I met  another  troop  of  four  bullock  carts  coming  down  empty. 
It  was  impossible  for  us  to  turn  out  of  the  road,  and  though  the  owner  of 
the  ox-carts  could  easily  have  done  so,  he  flatly  refused  and  out-spanned 
his  oxen.  I interviewed  the  gentleman,  who  said  his  name  was  Harris, 
his  father  having  been  an  Englishman  and  his  mother  an  Indian.  He 
seemed  to  think  I was  bound  to  give  way  to  him,  so,  after  futile  arguing 
and  seeing  that  his  men  were  friendly  with  mine,  I decided  to  gain  my  end 
by  force  if  necessary,  so  called  all  my  men  and  told  the  gentleman  if 
he  did  not  in-span  at  once  and  turn  his  carts  out  of  the  road  I,  with  my 
men,  would  do  it  for  him  and  leave  his  carts  overturned.  He  evidently 
thought  better  of  his  first  intentions  and  sent  for  his  bullocks.  This 
episode  delayed  us  an  hour  and  a half.  The  view  of  the  country  on  ahead, 
revealed  after  our  next  day’s  march,  made  me  fear  that  we  might  come 
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to  grief,  so  very  rugged  and  broken  did  it  look.  On  March  31st  the 
waggon  that  carried  the  boiler  got  so  badly  bogged  that  it  took  twenty- 
one  mules  to  pull  it  out.  On  April  1st,  after  having  got  safely  down 
a very  steep  hill,  we  came  to  an  extensive  bog  with  a well  dried-up  and 
fairly  thick  top  surface,  over  which  all  the  waggons,  except  that  with  the 
boiler,  passed  safely.  One  refractory  mule  stopped  midway  across,  and 
almost  immediately  the  waggon  sank  through  the  crust  out  of  sight. 
By  the  time  we  had  got  the  floundering  mules  clear  only  half  of  the  boiler 
remained  above  the  surface,  and  really  looked  as  if  it  would  have  to  stop 
there.  At  first,  for  the  life  of  me,  I could  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  got 
out,  so  pitched  camp  and  turned  the  mules  out  to  graze.  We  were  lucky 
to  have  water  close  by,  and  in  about  an  hour  the  cooks  had  a meal 
prepared.  During  this  interval  I was  scheming  and  making  preparations 
for  the  work  of  getting  the  boiler  and  waggon  out  of  the  bog. 

I had  four  of  the  waggons  unloaded,  and  with  their  beds  and  sides 
formed  a floor  round  the  bogged  waggon  for  us  to  stand  on  and  also  to 
receive  the  heels  of  two  derrick  poles,  each  formed  of  two  waggon 
coupling  poles  made  of  very  tough  wood  of  the  country,  called  tapacho 
(the  original  poles  of  American  oak  I had  discarded  as  being  too  weak). 
After  our  meal  we  set  to  work.  We  took  the  two  anchors  that  belonged 
to  the  steamer  we  were  transporting  and  planted  them  firmly  in  the 
ground  about  fifty  yards  from  one  side  of  the  bogged  waggon.  We  then, 
with  much  difficulty,  passed  two  ropes  under  the  boiler,  then  back  over 
it,  through  two  snatch  blocks  that  were  affixed  to  the  anchors  and  carried 
the  ends  on  to  firm  ground.  To  each  of  these  ends  we  then  harnessed 
a team  of  six  mules  and  made  them  pull.  By  this  means  we  lifted 
{i.e.,  parbuckled)  the  boiler  above  the  soft  mud.  Then,  shifting  the 
position  of  the  anchors,  we  set  the  mules  going  again,  and  hauled  at  the 
boiler,  rolling  it  over  the  hard  surface  of  the  bog  on  to  firm  ground. 

This  operation  was  child’s  play  compared  with  the  work  of  getting  out 
the  waggon.  We  were  now  able  to  reach  and  remove  the  king-bolt, 
which  keeps  the  parts  of  a waggon  together,  and  the  coupling-pole.  By 
the  time  we  had  don©  this  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  so  we  stopped  work, 
had  a meal  and  turned  in,  exhausted  and  covered  with  mud.  At 
daybreak  next  morning  we  turned  out,  and,  after  drinking  “ mate,” 
set  to  work  to  rig  the  two  improvised  derrick  poles  over  the  waggon. 
By  means  of  chains  affixed  to  these  we  lifted  each  wheel  in  turn  till  we 
could  remove  it  from  its  axle.  We  then  lifted  each  of  the  seven  pieces 
of  the  waggon  in  turn  and  hauled  it  on  to  firm  ground.  They  were  so 
plastered  with  mud  that  I put  them  on  a waggon  and  sent  them,  with  the 
parts  of  the  waggons  that  we  had  used  for  a staging,  to  a neighbouring 
pool  to  be  washed.  The  road-gang  had  meanwhile  been  busy  digging 
a trench  into  which  to  back  the  waggon  to  enable  the  boiler  to  be  rolled 
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on  to  its  seating,  as  I had  no  means  of  lifting  it,  weighing  as  it  did  five 
tons  without  its  tubes,  stays  or  any  other  possible-to-be-removed  part. 
We  started  off  next  day,  and  at  2 p.m.  came  to  a very  steep  descent  about 
200  yards  long,  where  the  greatest  care  was  necessary.  I took  out  all  the 
mules  but  the  one  in  the  shafts  and  steadied  the  heavy  waggons  down  the 
incline  with  ropes  held  by  all  the  available  men.  We  got  safely  down, 
made  camp  early,  and  then  I had  a comfortable  wash  and  turned  in  soon 
after  6 p.m.  ready  for  a good  night’s  rest.  We  camped  all  next  day  to 
overhaul  all  the  waggons,  axles,  chain  lashings,  etc.,  also  to  mend 
harness  and  doctor  the  mules  and  horses.  The  road-gang  went  on 
ahead  meanwhile  to  blast  some  out-cropping  rock  with  dynamite,  without 
which  I should  have  been  delayed  another  two  days,  and  days  were 
precious  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

By  the  end  of  the  day  the  road  upon  which  the  men  had  been  working 
seemed  still  almost  impassable.  We  could  not,  however,  afford  delay, 
so  I determined  to  take  the  risk  of  going  on  without  stopping  to  improve 
it.  I returned  to  camp  after  my  inspection,  chatting  with  the  men, 
who  seemed  confident  of  being  able  to  take  their  waggons  over  the 
high  Andes  in  a short  time.  On  April  6th,  at  3 p.m.,  I arrived  at 
a place  called  Mencue,  where  there  was  a small  store,  and  found  a letter 
left  for  me  by  my  chief  advising  me  to  avoid  crossing  a high  ridge  called 
Kura-Lauquen,  and  take  a new  way  round,  involving  an  extra  distance  of 
27  miles.  I made  camp  at  this  place  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
inspecting  both  routes,  not  getting  back  to  camp  till  long  after  dark, 
quite  satisfied  that  the  old  track,  rough  and  steep  though  it  was,  would 
prove  easier  for  the  animals,  and  also  for  the  men,  than  the  alternative 
unbeaten  track,  which  lay  in  many  parts  over  very  heavy  sand.  Long 
afterwards  I was  very  glad  of  this  decision,  as  I met  a man,  who,  having 
gone  round,  though  with  only  two  carts,  had  exhausted  his  mules 
completely,  and  vowed  that  any  climbing  on  a hard  track  was  better 
than  heavy  sand  on  the  level. 

The  next  day,  April  7th,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Kura-Lauquen  at 
2 p.m.,  and,  after  out-spanning,  I sent  all  available  hands  on  ahead  to 
prepare  the  road.  This,  although  very  steep  on  both  sides,  was  fairly 
straight,  so  that  by  nightfall  I decided  to  make  an  early  start  next  day 
up  the  hill  with  the  waggons,  while  the  road-gang  finished  what  still 
remained  to  be  done  on  the  further  side.  These  plans  were  carried  out, 
and  by  3 p.m.  on  April  8th  we  had  got  safely  over  Kura-Lauquen,  and 
went  on  another  three  miles  to  a lovely  spot  called  Pilagua,  where  the 
mules  had  most  excellent  grass  and  water.  Here  we  unloaded  two 
riveting  forges  and  sharpened  some  of  the  picks  and  crowbars,  then 
turned  in,  well  satisfied  with  the  day’s  work. 

From  this  point  on  we  hardly  had  a day  free  of  stoppages  for  road 
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work,  so  that  our  daily  progress  was  sometimes  very  small  indeed ; but 
the  men  each  day  got  more  confident  of  safely  reaching  our  destination. 
Our  passage  through  the  country  left  a mark  which  will  remain  for 
years  to  come,  making  transit  easier  for  other  caravans,  as  ours  had 
somewhat  the  effect  of  a steam  roller,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  labour  which 
we  expended  on  road  work. 

On  April  11th  we  came  to  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Kumayo,  which  is 
a series  of  hills,  through  which  the  track  winds  its  way,  and  though  only 
eight  miles  to  the  river,  we  had  to  spend  so  much  time  at  road  work  that 
we  did  not  arrive  there  till  2 p.m.  on  the  14th.  Then  came  a beautiful 
grassy  valley  some  six  miles  long,  dotted  with  huge  clumps  of  pampas 
grass.  Just  as  the  waggons  were  taking  up  camp  formation,  the  one 
wfith  the  heaviest  section  of  the  steamer  tipped  over  sideways,  but 
was  prevented  from  going  over  completely  by  one  of  these  enormous 
clumps  of  grass,  against  which  it  rechned  in  such  a position  that  practically 
all  the  weight  (3  tons  7 cwts.)  came  on  to  two  wheels,  the  other  two 
being  high  in  the  air.  I w’as  astonished  that  the  two  wheels  should 
be  able  to  stand  this  very  unfair  stress  upon  them.  However,  after 
out-spanning  the  mules  and  making  camp,  we  turned  to  to  right  the 
waggon.  We  hauled  it  back  into  position  with  blocks  and  tackle 
fastened  to  the  sliip’s  anchor,  raising  one  side  and  lowering  the  other  with 
screw  jacks. 

The  night  of  April  16th  brought  us  heavy  rain,  which  cleared  off  at 
sunrise.  This,  the  first  rain  in  these  parts  since  the  spring  (September), 
by  no  means  improved  our  chances  of  getting  along,  especially  as  just 
in  front  of  us  was  a stretch  of  ground  covered  with  reeds,  which  was  dry 
on  the  previous  day,  but  now  was  covered  with  water.  This  stretch  of 
water,  in  spite  of  being  only  about  sixty  yards  across,  kept  us  busy  all  day, 
for  we  had  to  pull  most  of  the  waggons  to  the  other  side  with  ropes  and 
tackle.  Anticipating  several  soft  places  ahead  of  us,  I had  to  devise 
some  means  of  getting  over  them,  so  when  on  the  18th  I arrived  at  a spot 
known  as  Canadon  Blanco,  where  there  is  a very  large  store,  I persuaded 
the  owner  of  the  store  to  sell  me  six  rolls  of  hessian,  which  he  had  for  bahng 
his  own  wool.  Hext  day  I made  use  of  it,  putting  first  a layer  of  long 
grass  over  a marshy  place,  lajfing  the  strips  of  hessian  above  it,  covering 
these  again  with  brush  and  grass,  and  then  covering  over  the  whole 
with  dry  earth.  In  this  way  I formed  a causeway.  This  occupied  aU 
hands  the  whole  day,  but  looked  solid  and  safe,  and  next  day  proved  to 
be  so,  for  we  marched  the  eighteen  waggons  across  over  one  hundred 
yards  of  marsh  in  less  than  two  hours.  I left  one  light  waggon  behind 
with  aU  the  road  gang  to  pick  up  the  canvas  and  foUow  on. 

On  April  21st  we  had  another  soft  crossing,  easily  negotiated  with 
the  canvas.  At  2 p.m.  we  came  to  the  government  telegraph  office 
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at  Pilcafieu.  I sent  wires  back  to  Buenos  Aires  notifying  my  safe  arrival 
so  far,  and  camped  at  6 p.m.  very  high  up,  but  in  a spot  sheltered  from 
the  everlasting  wind.  The  ground  here  is  covered  with  wild  strawberry 
plants.  On  April  23rd  it  was  blowing  a gale  right  across  the  direction 
of  our  road,  and  I feared  to  move  for  fear  of  upsetting  the  very  top-heavy 
waggons.  However,  at  2 p.m.  the  wind  moderated,  and  we  made  a start 
at  3 p.m.  Soon  after  we  did  upset  the  waggon  with  the  stern  section, 
got  it  righted  and  went  on.  The  wind  soon  dropped  completely,  and, 
as  we  had  a beautiful  evening  and  fair  road,  we  carried  on  till  a late  hour, 
only  the  want  of  a good  moon  preventing  me  from  going  on  through  the 
night.  Men  and  mules  were  in  splendid  trim,  and  we  all  seemed  to  feel 
that  our  journey  was  near  its  end.  The  next  day  we  caught  a glimpse 
of  the  lake,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  looking  more  beautiful  than  I can 
describe  in  the  bright  sun  and  clear  atmosphere.  It  was,  perhaps, 
1000  feet  below  us,  with  mountain  ranges  beyond  and  a few  snow-covered 
peaks  among  them.  The  next  morning,  eager  to  arrive  at  the  lake, 
we  made  an  early  start.  At  9 a.m.  it  began  to  snow,  and  then  rain, 
with  a very  cold  biting  wind.  The  ground  got  soft  at  once,  so  that  the 
waggons  went  very  heavily,  making  hard  work  for  the  mules,  and  in 
spite  of  all  our  efforts,  and  only  about  seven  miles  to  go,  we  did  not  get  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake  till  7 p.m.,  wet  through,  tired  and  hungry.  I had 
sent  the  cooks’  waggon  on  early  in  the  day,  with  my  cheerful  assistant, 
to  herald  our  arrival,  so  the  men  found  an  excellent  meal  ready  for  them 
and  large  fires  burning. 

After  seeing  the  men  settled  up,  and  congratulating  them  all  on  our 
safe  arrival,  due  so  much  to  their  energy  and  loyalty,  I left  them  extremely 
proud  of  their  achievement  and  contented  with  the  promise  of  three 
days’  freedom.  I then  went  across  the  River  Limay,  which  here  flows 
out  of  the  lake,  to  a store  kept  by  some  North  Americans,  where  I 
enjoyed  the  greatest  of  hospitality,  an  excellent  dinner,  change  of  clothes, 
v/arm  room,  and,  of  all  luxuries,  a hot  bath,  and  a bed  in  which  I soon 
forgot  all  past  troubles,  nor  even  thought  of  the  morrow. 


Beyond  Kashmir. 

A Tale  of  Travel  and  Sport  in  the  Changchenmo. 

By  “ POUSSE  C AILLOU." 

Of  those  who  have  visited  Kashmir — whether  as  sightseers  or  flying 
thither  from  the  summer  heat  of  the  Indian  plains — very  few  have  ever 
left  the  smiling  green  valleys  and  perfect  climate  to  chmb  into  the 
wilderness  to  the  north  and  east.  And  of  these  fewer  still  have  put 
their  experience  into  words.  Yet  few  lands  can  equal  this  weird 
corner  of  the  Globe  for  utter  strangeness  and  for  the  wealth  of 
impressions  it  conveys.  This  is  not  a land  which  encourages  the 
“ Globe  Trotter  ” pure  and  simple,  lacking,  as  it  does,  every  possible 
convenience  for  travelling,  being  inhospitable  in  climate,  and  jealously 
guarded  by  the  British  authorities  in  Kashmir,  who  limit  the  number 
of  persons  annually  travelling  there  to  comparatively  few.  None  may 
journey  here  without  a permit,  and  none  may  hope  to  obtain  such  a 
permit  unless  his  name  has  been  noted  as  an  applicant  at  the  offices 
in  Srinagar,  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  for  some  time  before  the  first 
possible  date  of  crossing  the  passes.  Though  the  sightseer  is  all  but 
unheard  of,  the  sportsman  is  well  known  ; indeed  members  of  the  latter 
class  are  almost  the  sole  applicants  for  places  on  the  list  of  yearly 
permit-holders. 

Looking  at  the  map,  and  having  found  Kashmir,  run  the  finger 
round  the  right,  and  top,  limits  of  Kashmir  territory.  Keeping  to  the 
left  of  Tibet,  you  will  traverse  first  Rukshu,  then  Ladakh,  then  again 
Baltistan,  finally  emerging  on  Gilgit  and  the  Pamirs,  north  of  which, 
again,  in  the  tangle  of  the  Karakoram  Range,  come  Chinese  Turkestan 
and  the  southernmost  borders  of  our  Russian  neighbours.  Of  these, 
Ladakh,  as  the  largest,  claims  our  attention  for  the  moment.  If  the 
map  be  large  enough,  the  word  “ Changchenmo  ” will  be  found  crawling 
round  the  Western  edge  of  the  Tibetan  Boundary,  filling  in  with  its 
type  a quantity  of  space  which  topographers  would  like  to  fill  in 
otherwise.  The  name  means  less  than  nothing  to  most  people,  but 
spells  “ Tibetan  antelope  ” and  “ Ovis  ammon  ” to  the  Himalayan 
sportsman.  Jealously  as  Ladakh  is  guarded,  far  more  jealously  is  the 
Changchenmo,  only  six  licenses  for  shooting  therein  being  allowed 
annually.  Great  therefore  the  joy  of  him  who  receives  his  “ parwana  ” 
or  permit,  for  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe  accessible  to  the 
European  can  the  “ Chirru  ” or  Tibetan  antelope  (Pantholops  Hodgsoni) 
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be  found,  nor  yet,  with  such  certainty,  the  splendid  Ovis  ammon,  the 
Gargantuan  sheep  of  Tibet. 

By  pure  luck  I found  myself  among  the  number  of  license  holders  in 
the  year  1907,  thanks  to  my  predecessors  on  the  list  having  given  up 
their  claims,  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  entitled  to  get  what  I 
could  out  of  the  Changchenmo  between  July  15th  and  November  15th, 
under  savage  penalties  not  to  cross  the  border  into  Tibet : given  under 
our  hand  and  seal  &c.  Therefore,  I found  myself  at  Leh,  the  capital 
of  Ladakh,  hunting  the  bazaar  for  two  months  supplies  of  everything 
for  myself  and  the  necessarily  heterogeneous  following  of  my  train, 
and  surely  no  other  market  in  the  world  would  supply  them.  Myself, 

English,  but  self- 
adapting  to  the  avail- 
able, a far  cry  from  the 
desirable : my  orderly, 
a stout  fellow  and  keen 
as  mustard  on  shikar, 
whose  tastes  and  rigid 
physical  necessities 
ran  to  rice,  rice,  and 
nothing  but  rice,  unless 
it  were  cheap  cigar- 
ettes: an  old  Kashmiri 
shikari,  a real  veteran, 
but  accompanied  by  a 
son  whose  looks  alone 
would  have  hanged 
him  if  cast  away  on 
the  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  and  they 
needed  ‘‘  atta  ” — only 
atta — the  coarse  ground  flour  of  India,  with  weird  pharmacop£eia-bred 
herbs  and  spices  with  which  to  help  it  down. 

Lastly  the  cheery,  grimy,  patchy  Tibetans,  who  with  cat-calls,  groans, 
and  guttural  objurgations  kept  a semblance  of  order  amongst  the  mob 
of  shaggy  animals  which  were  to  form  my  transport  for  the  coming  eight 
weeks : and  these  Tibetans  needed  “ sattu  ” — the  burnt  barley  meal 
of  their  land,  together  with  brick-tea  and  butter,  the  last  two-named 
being  consumed  together  in  a pea-soup  mixture  nauseous  to  any  but 
themselves. 

Leaving  Leh,  we  moved  up  the  Indus  Valley,  travelling  three  marches 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Chang  La,  our  first  big  pass.  Next  morning  we 
climbed  it — a breathless  and  bitter-cold  job,  the  altitude  being  18,400 
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feet ; but  the  road  was  passable,  as  roads  in  Ladakh  go — that  is  to  say, 
we  had  not  to  do  anything  but  drag  leaden  feet  and  hoist  bursting  lungs 
over  a collection  of  loose  shale  and  boulders.  An  abrupt  saddle  marked 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  thence  was  a long  descent,  seemingly  endless — 
vaUey  after  valley  and  gorge  after  gorge  ; but  I wanted  to  make  Tanktse, 
the  only  collection  of  houses  on  the  route,  that  day,  and  so  let  the 
patient,  cheerful  transport  men  drive  their  unquestioning  beasts  along 
without  orders  for  a halt.  When  at  nightfall  we  arrived  among  the  half- 
dozen  houses  surrounded  by  pollard  willows,  which  are  dignified  by  big 
type  on  the  survey  map,  all  were  pleased  to  find  that  they  had  climbed, 
scrambled,  marched,  and  otherwise  negotiated  32  miles,  including  a pass 
of  18,400  feet,  and  were  quite  ready  for  anything  resembhng  food  and 
sleep  which  the  sahib  might  permit.  Here  we  waited  a day,  and  changed 
the  ponies  for  yaks ; we  also  laid  in  a few  final  supplies,  and  then  set  off 
again,  self  contained  in  all  necessaries  of  fife,  to  find  nothing  in  the 
wilderness  we  were  making  for  but  scanty  grazing  for  the  beasts,  a little 
water  at  long  intervals,  and  the  roots  of  the  tiny  logwood  plant  (burtsa) 
for  fuel. 

Two  marches  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  Pangong  Lake,  one  of  the 
many  vast  salt-lakes  which  mark  these  regions.  Probably  the  salty 
nature  of  the  water  is  accountable  for  the  marvellous  colouring  of 
these  lakes — sapphire  in  the  shade  and  the  purest  turquoise-blue  in 
the  sunlight,  overlaid  with  a constant  shimmer. 

Two  more  marches,  and  we  were  climbing  a long  ascent  which  finishes 
in  the  Marsemik  La,  a pass  of  over  18,500  feet,  and  thus  shghtly  higher 
than  the  Chang  La.  It  marks  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Changchenmo. 
These  heights,  by  the  way,  sound  extravagant  in  connection  with  marches, 
and  would  seem  to  have  reference  more  to  feats  of  Alpine  climbing  ; but 
the  fact  is,  that  Leh  itself  is  over  11,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  aU  the 
Ladakh  valleys  and  plains  average  14,000  feet.* 

The  Marsemik  La  crossed,  a long  descent  of  two  marches  through  deep 
valleys  and  gorges  brings  one  out  suddenly  on  an  open  plain,  or  very 
broad  valley,  the  weirdness  of  which  makes  one  almost  gasp.  Many 
Central  Asian  travellers  have  described  the  open  plains  of  sand  and 
rubble  as  featureless,  grassless,  devoid  of  all  life,  swept  by  hurricane  winds, 
and  cold  with  the  awful  cold  of  utter  desolation.  Such  are  the  steppes 
of  Siberia,  the  plains  of  Ladakh  and  the  endless  stretches  of  shingle  of 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Tibet,  but  here  in  Changchenmo  we  have 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  of  the  most  utterly  forsaken  country  ever 
imagined.  To  begin  with — and  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin — the 
whole  riot  which  meets  the  eye  is  obviously  volcanic,  the  mountain  sides  rise 

* The  average  height  of  the  Changchenmo  plains  and  valleys  worked  out  to  a little 
short  of  18,000  feet.  Camp  was  three  times  pitched  at  over  19,000  feet. 
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into  gothic  pinnacles,  sharp  and  independent  each  of  each,  some  grand  in 
outline,  some  petty  in  conception,  more  again,  merely  grotesque,  while 
occasionally  a shape  draws  the  only  comparison  of  something  sprung 
from  the  nightmare  sleep  of  an  architect  whose  own  genius  had  driven 
him  mad.  This  for  the  nearer  mountains  ; and,  backing  them  as  no 
background  ever  backed  extraordinary  foreground,  rises  a sheer  wall  of 
coal  black  precipice,  stretching  east  and  west  as  far  as  eye  can  see,  a sharp 
sheer  ridge  overtopping  all,  itself  featureless  and  rigid  in  straight  outline, 
seemingly  the  end  of  all  things,  since  the  tired  imagination  can  grasp 
notliing  beyond  this  cold,  black  mass  of  apparent  finality.  The  whole 
foreground  is  streaked  in  broad  splashes  of  crimson,  ochre,  copper-green 
and  deep  blue,  running  in  parallel  lines  of  brilliant  contrast  over,  under, 
and  through  the  piled-up  patterns  of  rock. 

Violence  of  conception,  violence  in  contrast  and  effect,  sheer  violence, 
everywhere  frozen  into  immobility  and  buffeted  for  ever  by  a bitter  wind 
blowing  along  the  valleys.  Then,  as  contrast  to  the  violence  all  round, 
the  river  flows  swift  and  absolutely  silent  in  a sandy  channel  through 
the  middle  of  the  valley — a revelation  in  rivers  in  a country  where  the 
least  running  water  must  usually  jump  noisily  in  a stony  bed,  but  here 
the  valley  is  nothing  but  sand,  produced  by  innumerable  particles  eaten 
out  of  the  many-hued  mountain  sides  by  the  unceasing  wind. 

We  camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  we  had  descended,  most  of  us 
this  day  with  a good  deal  of  buzzing  in  our  ears,  though  the  Marsemik 
had  not  been  as  steep  as  the  Chang  La  which  affected  nobody.  The  old 
Kashmiri  shikari  was  quite  done  up  and  had  to  be  fed  on  Liebig’s,  while 
his  evil-featured  son  showed  one  good  trait  at  least — filial  affection. 

A useful  shoulder  of  sand-dune  kept  the  worst  of  the  wind  off,  and 
the  camp  was  comparatively  snug ; and  here  again  we  found  a 
phenomenon  quite  in  keeping  with  our  surroundings.  The  corner  of  the 
valley  was  covered  by  stunted  shrubs,  very  thick  in  the  stem  and  about 
a man’s  height — useful-looking  fuel  but  apparently  difficult  to  tackle — 
till,  quite  carelessly,  I hauled  on  a piece  of  the  stouter  kind  in  order  to 
get  at  the  smaller  branches ; the  piece  snapped  off  short  in  my  hand,  a 
thing  one  might  have  understood  from  old  dry  wood,  but  not  from 
timber  with  green  shoots  and  branches  all  over  it.  Whereupon  the  party 
of  yak  boys  who  were  about  to  hack  up  the  smaller  branches  with 
hatchets  and  “ kukris,”  dropped  their  implements  and  set  to  work  to 
snap  off  literally  logs  of  growing  wood  thiclcer  than  a man’s  arm  and 
laughed  merrily  at  the  unaccustomed  experience.  The  wood  when 
broken,  showed  a fairly  close  grain  with  pinkish  concentric  rings,  not  at 
all  what  one  would  have  expected  from  the  ease  with  which  one  snapped 
it.  On  returning  to  the  tents,  I found  one  more  strange  thing,  that  the 
rocks  lying  about,  which  I was  about  to  use  for  weighting  down  the 
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flies  of  my  tent,  seemed  to  weigh  next  to  nothing  ; so  far  as  I could  see, 
they  were  composed  of  some  quartzite  stuff  which  ought  to  have  been 
heavy  enough,  but  a piece  about  the  size  of  a man’s  head,  when  held  in 
the  right  hand,  seemed  to  balance  evenly  a pair  of  ammunition  boots 
held  in  the  left. 

Altogether,  on  turning  in  that  night,  one  felt  as  though  one  had 
stepped  straight  into  the  reality  of  one  of  H.  G.  Wells’  imaginings  when 
he  described  the  surface  of  the  moon.  There  was  the  same  riot  of 
weirdness  in  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  unnatural  colouring,  the 
unusual  nature  of  the  shrubs,  the  bitter  wind,  the  biting  cold,  and, 
above  all,  the  utter  feeling  of  desolation  and  Hfelessness.  It  was  a land 
that  must  have  once  shuddered  with  the  blows  of  volcanic  forces  which 
gave  it  birth  and  rocked  with  earthquake  after  earthquake  as  it  settled 
into  shape.  Truly  an  unpromising  spot  for  shikar,  to  aU  appearances. 

Next  morning  we  started  up  the  vaUey.  My  yak-men  spoke  of  “ Hot 
Springs”  about  fourteen  miles  off,  and  for  these  we  made,  travelling  over 
the  sandy  river  bed  for  about  seven  miles  till  we  came  to  a sheer  drop  of 
rock  some  hundreds  of  feet  high  projecting  into  the  water  and  offering 
no  foot  hold.  So  we  forded  the  river,  over  and  back  again,  the  laden 
yaks  making  very  heavy  weather  of  it,  which  was  not  unnatural,  when 
one  considers  how  iU  adapted  a yak  must  be  for  facing  a swift  current, 
with  his  half  hundredweight  of  matted  hair  hanging  almost  to  the 
ground  beneath  him.  The  hot  springs  were  easily  recognisable  from  a 
distance  by  the  white  deposit  they  threw,  like  a snow  drift,  on  to  the 
surrounding  shingle  : near  them  we  camped  and  strange  to  say  found 
excellent  spring  water,  very  cold,  close  alongside,  absolutely  untainted 
with  the  distinctly  chemical  taste  possessed  by  the  hot  water.  Here  the 
valley  broadened  out  considerably,  the  hiU  sides  receding  and  losing 
much  of  their  weird  shape,  though  keeping  their  vivid  splashes  of  crude 
colour.  The  wind,  too,  abated  somewhat  in  violence  now  that  it  was  no 
longer  pent  up  between  steep  mountain  sides. 

Two  marches  further  brought  us  to  what  had  been  described  to  me  as 
the  beginning  of  antelope  ground,  and  here  sprouts  of  yellowish  looking 
grass  began  to  appear.  But  the  country  looked  quite  impossible  for  a 
stalk.  The  hill  sides,  no  longer  abrupt,  curved  softly  down  in  slate  and 
shingle  slopes  on  to  the  plain,  with  never  a rock  or  ridge  to  give  shelter, 
or  a knob  from  which  one  might  search  for  game  with  fleld-glasses. 
Ever;^dhing  was  rounded  off  by  the  incessant  force  of  the  wind,  every- 
thing covered  deep  in  loose  sand  and  broken  bits  of  slate  from  between 
which  the  scanty  tufts  of  grass  sprouted.  The  plain  itself  was  all  but 
flat,  and  worst  of  all,  this  seemed  characteristic  of  the  scenery  on  all 
sides  for  scores  of  miles. 

Next  day,  taking  a Tibetan  named  Tsonam,  whom  I had  picked 
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up  at  Tanktse  as  knowing  the  Changchenmo  by  heart,  I sallied  forth 
with  the  ’SOS.  After  a couple  of  hours  in  and  out  of  side  nullahs, 
we  topped  the  usual  rounded  rise  and  came  upon  a couple  of 
antelopes  feeding  quietly  about  three  hundred  yards  off.  They  were 
ungainly  looking  beasts,  khaki  coloured  and  yet  managing  to  shade 
off  on  to  the  shaly  hill  side  beyond  : the  lyre-shaped  horns  seemed 
to  curve  forwards  peculiarly,  the  body  appeared  heavy  for  the  legs,  they 
had  no  shoulder  to  speak  of,  and  the  rump  sloped  awkwardly  over 
and  down  on  to  a pair  of  useless-looking  hocks,  while  their  whole 
attitude  when  feeding  suggested  anything  but  grace.  Tsonam  dropped 
flat,  and,  having  little  enough  Hindustani  at  the  best  of  times  and 
none  at  all  in  moments  of  excitement,  whispered  a hurried  instruction 
in  Tibetan.  I dropped  too,  and  making  the  best  use  of  elbows  and 
knees,  tried  to  lessen  the  distance  between  ourselves  and  the  antelope. 
Useless  task,  except  as  a method  of  learning  what  not  to  do,  for  the  bare 
round  shoulders  of  hill  gave  cover  for  only  the  first  ten  yards  of  the  crawl, 
whence  onwards  my  ‘‘  topi  ” and  back  must  have  been  clearly  visible  to 
the  buck  : for  on  looking  up  cautiously,  I found  them  both  staring  hard 
at  me.  This,  and  more  guttural  excitement  from  Tsonam  behind,  called 
a halt,  when  the  two  antelope  snorted  and  made  off  in  short  lollopy  rushes, 
all  doubled  up  and  nose  on  the  ground,  legs  moving  “stickily,”  and  every- 
thing that  an  antelope  apparently  ought  not  to  be ; but  covering  an 
amazing  deal  of  ground  all  the  same.  They  vanished  before  Tsonam 
could  get  up  to  me.  Then  I made  out  from  his  language  that  there  was 
only  one  thing  to  do  when  a buck  was  spotted,  namely  to  drop  at  once  and 
shoot — since  the  antelope  are  in  the  habit  of  having  a good  look  at  anything 
that  may  disturb  them,  before  making  up  their  minds  to  bolt.  It  is  this 
short  pause  which  gives  the  sportsman  his  chance  ; nor  need  he  hope  to 
improve  the  range  by  attempting  a stalk.  Oh  well,  we  would  try 
again  on  the  morrow,  since  a careful  examination  with  a telescope  showed 
nothing  in  the  whole  valley,  nor  anything  which  might  conceal  an  animal. 

However,  the  morrow  brought  nothing  except  heavy  clouds  and  the 
likelihood  of  snow,  and  as  Tsonam  promised  better  things  of  an  adjacent 
valley,  we  moved  across  a small  pass  and  camped  in  a side  nullah 
on  the  new  ground.  Here  the  threatening  snow  descended  with  a 
vengeance,  accompanied  by  howling  wind  and  the  full  components  of  a 
lively  blizzard.  The  tents  stood  it  marvellously,  though  there  was  little 
enough  sleep  to  be  got  inside  throughout  the  night.  Next  morning,  the 
storm  had  passed,  but  one  of  the  two  ponies  of  the  transport  lay  dead 
on  the  hillside,  and  the  old  Kashmiri  shikari  was  saying  his  prayers  in  the 
servant’s  tent,  utterly  done  by  the  blizzard.  He  was  obviously  unfitted 
for  work  at  these  altitudes,  so  dosing  him  into  vitality,  I cheered  him 
with  the  news  that  he  was  to  go  down  to  Leh  and  await  me  there  on  my 
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return.  A couple  of  hours  later  I had  packed  him  off  on  the  remaining 
pony,  escorted  by  his  son  and  a Tibetan  to  carry  necessaries  and  rations. 
That  afternoon,  as  though  in  celebration  of  the  relief  of  getting  two 
useless  hands  out  of  camp,  Tsonam  and  I met  a couple  of  buck  half  a 
mile  from  our  side  nullah,  and,  mindful  of  his  instructions,  I dropped  at 
once  and  put  up  the  three-hundred  yards  sight,  that  being  apparently 
their  distance.  With  a full  sight  on  the  shoulder  of  the  nearer,  he 
dropped  dead  but  the  other  got  clean  away,  indeed,  he  was  beginning 
to  move  as  I fired.  The  distance  worked  out  to  three-hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  The  horns  measured  twenty-one  inches,  below  the  average 
according  to  the  books,  but  an  inch  above  it  for  the  usual  Changchenmo 
bag,  as  I knew  from  others.  The  skin  was  ordinary  antelope  hair,  but 
mixed  with  the  most  extraordinarily  thick  wool,  or  ‘‘  pashm,”  which 
comes  out  on  the  lightest  touch  when  the  skin  is  fresh,  but  sets 
firm  after  drying  and  preserving.  The  horns  were  beautifully  tapering 
when  seen  at  close  quarters,  and  not  the  ungainly  things  one  would 
expect  from  the  live  animal. 

Next  day  brought  nothing,  but  the  following  morning  we  again  met 
two  buck  and  adopted  exactly  the  same  procedure  as  formerly,  except 
that  this  time  the  four  hundred  yards  leaf  went  up  and  one  of  the 
antelope  took  it  in  the  ribs,  first  shot.  The  horns  measured  a quarter 
of  an  inch  more  than  the  last.  Luckily,  no  wind  was  blowing  when 
either  of  these  shots  was  fired,  otherwise  no  miracle  could  have  dropped 
the  animals  at  the  range.  The  next  few  days  brought  nothing,  so  we 
crossed  into  the  next  valley,  being  violently  knocked  about  by  the  wind 
as  we  topped  the  ridge. 

The  following  morning  I was  waiting  for  breakfast,  and  amusing 
myself  with  the  telescope,  when  1 spotted  a small  herd  of  half  a dozen 
antelope  in  the  distance  out  on  the  plain.  Waiting  no  longer  for  breakfast, 
I called  up  Tsonam  and,  an  hour  later,  we  had  worked  up  round  some  rising 
ground,  to  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  herd.  After  a long  examina- 
tion it  seemed  possible  to  do  a bit  of  stalking  as  the  ground  swelled  a 
little  in  their  direction.  As  we  crawled,  slowly  and  painfully,  almost 
flat  on  our  stomachs,  we  heard  a patter  of  hoofs  close  by,  and  looked  up 
to  see  a kyang  approaching  us  ; this  animal  looks  like  a cross  between 
a wild  ass  and  a horse,  roams  wild  on  all  these  high  plateaux,  and  is 
noted  for  its  insatiable  curiosity,  but  is  otherwise  harmless  and  is  never 
shot  at.  On  this  occasion  its  inquisitiveness  was  our  undoing  ; for,  having 
examined  us  for  a long  while,  it  kept  pace  with  our  movements  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  right.  Most  heartily  I cursed  it,  but  one  could 
only  hope  for  the  best  as  there  was  no  means  of  driving  it  off  except  by 
a shot.  Thus  we  continued  for  a full  hour — the  progress  being  slow  and 
painful,  the  antelope  apparently  no  nearer,  and  the  kyang,  with  pricked 
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ears  and  jerky  movements,  keeping  pace  with  us.  Presently  I spied  the 
tips  of  the  antelope  horns,  though  they  were  still  a good  two  hundred 
yards  away,  and  so  slight  was  the  cover  from  the  swell  of  the  ground, 
that  had  I risen  to  a sitting  position  I should  have  been  in  full  view  of  the 
herd.  Waiting  a minute  to  try  and  steady  my  hand,  I cautiously  gathered 
my  kness  under  me  and  rose.  This  finally  satisfied  the  brute  of  a kyang 
as  to  my  being  something  dangerous,  for,  with  a suddenness  quite  un- 
expected, he  darted  off  at  a gallop  straight  for  the  herd,  rushing  in  among 
them  and  scattering  them  in  three  directions.  Off  they  went  at  full 
speed,  terrified  at  the  kyang’s  onslaught,  and  my  own  sudden  appearance, 
while  their  preserver,  as  though  rejoicing  in  a good  act,  capered  madly 
about  on  the  ground  they  had  vacated.  The  suddenness  of  the  whole 
contretemps  fairly  paralysed  me ; a feeling  which  turned  to  savage  rage 
as  I saw  the  author  of  the  whole  disaster  apparently  doing  a pas-seul  in 
honour  of  my  discomfiture.  Hastily  drawing  a bead,  I fired  and  missed 
him  clean,  when,  with  a final  caper,  he  galloped  off  in  big  zig-zag  bounds. 
Seven  more  cartridges  did  I waste  on  him  before  he  got  out  of  range  un- 
hurt and  rejoicing.  Never  have  I felt  so  vindictive,  before  or  since ; my 
throat  like  a lime-kiln,  my  nerves  shaken  with  the  long  cramped  crawl, 
my  knees  and  elbows  bruised  and  cut  with  the  small  sharp  stones  of  the 
plain,  eight  empty  cartridge  cases  lying  alongside,  and,  finally,  the 
tactless  sympathy  of  the  good  Tsonam  capping  the  whole  ; I took  my 
hat  off  and  swore  a round  and  comprehensive  vow  to  murder  on  sight 
every  single  kyang  I should  ever  meet  again. 

Hungry,  thirsty,  and  in  a savage,  bad  temper,  I led  the  way  back 
to  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the  morrow’s  trek.  Next  day  the  luck 
changed : as  Tsonam  and  I rode  up  the  valley,  a good  way  ahead  of  the 
yaks,  I spotted  a dun-coloured  patch  coming  towards  us  in  the  distance. 
The  glasses  revealed  horns  ; so,  hastily  dismounting,  we  lay  beneath  our 
ponies’  noses  and  waited.  The  antelope,  quite  alone,  came  steadily  on, 
apparently  deep  in  meditation.  Four,  three,  two  hundred  yards, 

. and  still  he  came.  Then  he  seemed  to  see  the  very  obvious  ponies 
for  the  very  first  time,  for  he  stopped  and  considered  them  ; but  he  had 
not  quite  decided  what  to  make  of  them  before  my  bullet  rolled  him 
over.  Cutting  him  open,  I found  the  bullet  had  expanded  well,  and  had 
cut  the  aorta  clean  through.  We  had  him  skinned  and  cut  up  by  the 
time  the  yaks  came  up.* 

The  next  few  days  brought  nothing,  and  we  shifted  camp  several 
times.  Near  here  I picked  up  a perfect  Ovis  ammon  head.  He  must 
have  been  killed  by  wolves,  as  there  were  no  bones  lying  about. 
This  was  the  only  trace  I ever  found  of  ammon  in  the  Changchenmo, 


♦ He  taped  twenty-four  and  a half  inches,  and  the  horns  were  set  on  at  a queer  angle. 
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though  it  is  famous  for  these  magnificent  animals,  and  we  kept  an 
untiring  look-out  for  them.  I kept  the  head,  as  it  was  such  a good  one, 
though  not,  properly  speaking,  a shikar  trophy. 

Two  days  more  brought  us  two  more  blizzards,  one  coming  on  just  as 
we  were  pitching  camp,  and  taxing  the  united  efforts  of  all  to  hang  on 
to  my  small  tent,  which  we  were  putting  up  at  the  time.  Then  came  a 
blank  day,  except  that  I managed  to  score  off  one  of  the  kyang  tribe  ; 
I admit  it — and  if  anyone  should  call  it  unsportsmanlike  I can  only 
remind  him  that  he  probably  never  had  the  provocation  I had  had  a 
week  before. 

That  night  and  the  next  morning  there  was  one  more  blizzard,  but 
thicker  than  usual.  The  afternoon  brought  a lull,  and  Tsonam  rode 
forth  with  me  over  a dead-white  landscape.  Half  an  hour  brought  us 
up  a narrow  side-nullah,  more  favourable  than  usual  in  that  it  contained 
a good  many  large  rocks — invaluable,  should  we  spot  anything  to  stalk  ; 
and,  sure  enough,  in  turning  a corner,  two  dun  splotches  showed  up  on  the 
snow  some  way  to  our  left.  Pulling  up  short  and  dismounting,  w^e  used 
the  rocks ; and  what  a blessing  it  was  to  be  able  to  stalk  in  a civilized 
fashion  instead  of  wriggling  on  the  open  plain,  or  doing  long-range 
target  practice  ! Two  hundred  yards  was  as  near  as  we  could  get,  and 
the  two  bucks  fed  on,  unconscious  of  us.  A good  long  pause  to 
recover  steadiness,  and  the  nearest  dropped  with  hardly  a struggle. 
True  to  all  traditions  of  Tibetan  antelope  idiotcy,  his  companion  walked 
gingerly  up  to  the  carcase  and  sniffed  it,  standing  steady  and  giving 
a perfect  broadside  shot.  Next  moment  he  paid  the  penalty,  and  the 
two  carcases  lay  side  by  side. 

Next  day  the  luck  held  true.  In  an  adjacent  side-nullah  we  came 
across  a herd  of  five,  with  nothing  to  choose  among  the  lot  of  them  in 
point  of  size.  They  were  quite  unconscious  of  us,  the  ground  was 
favourable,  and  the  range  easy,  though  a strong  cross-wind  was  blowing. 
I made  rather  too  much  allowance  for  wind,  and  therefore  hit  the  nearest 
buck  rather  far  back;  but  the  shock  must  have  paralysed  him,  for  he 
lay  quite  still,  though  alive,  till  we  came  up  and  put  him  out  of  his 
troubles.  His  companions  clattered  off,  more  sensible  than  the  second 
one  of  yesterday. 

Great  was  the  joy  in  camp  when  we  brought  this,  the  sixth,  head  in. 
Six  is  the  full  number  allowed  by  the  game  license,  and  all  looked  forward 
to  a speedy  release  from  the  hardships  of  this  truly  ghastly  land.  Striking 
camp  next  morning,  we  took  what  appeared  to  be  the  straightest  line 
westwards,  and  trekked.  Tsonam  knew  the  Changchenmo  well,  but 
our  recent  wanderings  had  thrown  him  clean  out  of  his  bearings,  and 
we  could  only  hope  that  somewhere  within  a reasonable  distance  we 
could  find  grass,  Avater,  and  “ burtsa.”  All  day  we  trekked,  Tsonam 
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every  now  and  then  mounting  a bit  of  rising  ground  and  searching  the 
landscape  for  what  we  wanted.  Snow  came  on,  blowing  in  our  faces 
uncomfortably,  and  finally  we  saw  a peculiar  isolated  rock,  very  large 
and  imposing,  rising  from  the  plain,  which  promised  a leeward  side 
against  the  snow,  if  nothing  else.  However,  luck  brought  us  our  other 
three  requirements  not  far  off,  and  best  of  all,  a large  hollow  in  the 
base  of  the  rock ; into  this  we  packed  ourselves,  thoroughly  done  up. 
We  piled  the  loads  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  lit  a fire  of  the  damp 
burtsa.  That  cave  was  the  most  populous  I ever  slept  in — for,  though 
the  yak  drivers  were  but  five,  there  was  that  about  them  which  made 
their  presence  feel  as  fifty  times  five  hundred. 

The  next  few  days  took  us  into  known  ground  again,  and,  passing 
the  spot  where  grew  our  friends  the  brittle  trees,  we  climbed  across 
the  Marsemik  and  faced  towards  the  lower  valleys  again.  Near  here 
I got  two  burrhel  {Ovis  naJmm),  but  their  stalking  and  shooting 
presented  no  points  of  interest.  Months  later  I was  able  to  secure 
some  more  and  finer  specimens  in  the  main  Leh  valley,  as  well  as  of  the 
sharpoo  [Ovis  vignei) . The  latter  were  troublesome  to  get,  their  colouring 
making  them  almost  invisible. 

Crossing  the  Chang  La  once  more,  though  with  more  difficulty  this 
time  on  account  of  accumulated  snow,  we  made  all  haste  for  Leh,  each 
and  all  most  thoroughly  glad  to  be  back  in  comparative  civilisation 
again,  and  to  be  quit  of  the  Changchenmo,  a place  which  the  most 
optimistic  chronicler  could  only  describe  as  being  the  last  word  in  utter 
and  complete  desolation. 


The  Story  of  Baedeker. 

By  EUSTACE  REYNOLDS-BALL,  f.r.g.s. 

Baedeker’s  Guides  hold  a unique  position  in  travel  literature.  Indeed, 
Baedeker  may  be  regarded  as  a household  word,  and  almost  as  an 
institution  with  Enghsh  travellers  on  the  Continent.  It  has  also  attained 
the  distinction  of  being  used  as  a common  noun,  like  hansom,  Bradshaw, 
macintosh,  kodak,  etc.,  and  is  conventionally  used  to  connote  a guide 
book.  Baedeker  has,  indeed,  paid  the  penalty  of  the  popularisation  of 
the  name,  and  rival  publishers  have  not  scrupled  to  issue  “ Baedekers  ” 
for  other  countries  without  the  firm  of  Baedeker  being  able  to  obtain 
redress  in  the  law  courts,  the  judge  ruling  that  Baedeker  was  practically 
synonymous  with  guide  book.  One  German  publisher  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  annex  the  celestial  regions  with  a “ Hemmels  Baedeker  ” 
(Baedeker  for  Heaven)  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  back  we  must  go  to  trace  the  germ  of  the 
guide  book.  Herodotus  has,  perhaps,  some  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
progenitor  of  Baedeker,  while  Pausanias’  itinerary  of  Greece  has  much  in 
common  with  the  modern  guide  book.  But  without  going  back  to 
classical  times,  the  medi8eval  itineraries  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  attempted 
to  give  advice  and  information  leavened  with  fable  and  legend,  which 
appealed  to  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  age. 

Then,  though  guide  books  must,  perhaps,  be  classed  among  Lamb’s 
“ hiblia  ahiblia,''  yet  great  authors  have  not  disdained  to  write  avowed 
guide  books,  Wordsworth’s  “ Guide  to  the  Lake  District  ” being  a case  in 
point.  Then  Byron’s  “Childe  Harold  ” has  certainly  served  its  purpose 
with  our  grandfathers  as  a sort  of  glorified  guide  book  to  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  But  though  a guide  book  is  not  literature,  yet  there  is 
a notable  exception  in  Richard  Ford’s  “ Handbook  to  Spain,”  which  can 
challenge  comparison  with  the  famous  “ Bible  in  Spain.” 

Though  this  wonderful  series  of  guide  books  (now  comprising  over 
seventy  volumes)  is,  of  course,  an  essentially  German  enterprise,  its 
inception  is  due  to  an  English  firm  of  publishers — ]\Ir.  John  Murray ; 
for  Herr  Karl  Baedeker  himself  admits  that  to  Mr.  Murray  is  due  all 
credit  as  the  pioneer  of  Continental  handbooks  for  travellers.  Mr.  John 
Murray  had  recognised  the  enormous  impetus  given  to  Continental  travel 
by  the  cessation  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  which  had  devastated  Europe, 
and  practically  closed  the  Continent  to  travellers  for  so  many  years,  and 
in  1836  he  inaugurated  the  first  of  the  famous  Murray’s  Handbooks  with 
a “ Handbook  for  Holland,  Belgium,  and  North  Germany.”  In  1839 
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appeared  Baedeker’s  Handbook  for  the  same  countries,  but  in  the  preface 
his  indebtedness  to  Murray’s  Guide  was  expressly  stated,  while  for  several 
years  Karl  Baedeker  virtually  assisted  in  the  editing  of  Murray’s  Guides 
by  sending  Mr.  Murray  notes  and  materials.  The  relations  between  the 
two  firms  gradually  became  less  reciprocal  and  interdependent,  and  since 
1864  the  Baedeker  Guides  have  been  absolutely  independent,  not  to 
say  rival  publications,  though  as  recently  as  1861  Murray’s  name 
appears  as  English  publisher  in  the  first  English  edition  of  Baedeker’s 
“Rhine.” 

The  essential  difference  between  Baedeker’s  and  Murray’s  Guides  is 
obvious  enough.  Murray’s  Handbooks,  or,  at  all  events,  the  earlier 
editions,  were  written  for  the  traveller  of  means,  leisure  and  culture. 
The  editor  assumes  the  existence  of  a private  carriage,  a courier  and  high 
introductions  at  the  various  continental  capitals  visited.  A trace  of  this 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  parcelling  out  of  the  various  countries  into 
“ Routes,”  in  many  cases  based  on  the  old  diligence  routes,  planned 
before  the  continent  was  gridironed  with  an  intricate  web  of  railways. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  principle  of  classification  is  now 
found  to  be  of  considerable  service  in  view  of  the  great  vogue  of  motor 
tours,  motorists  requiring  a guide  based  rather  on  Paterson’s  classical 
Road-book  than  on  a Baedeker  or*  Bradshaw. 

Baedeker  caters  mainly  for  the  traveller  of  modest  means  and  the 
ordinary  tourist.  Hence  the  full,  precise,  and,  in,  most  cases,  absolutely 
reliable  information  about  hotel  tariffs,  communications,  local  con- 
veyances, guides,  and  the  prominence  given  to  “ practical  information  ” 
generally,  but  these  common-place  topics  being  dealt  with  separately  and 
in  small  type,  the  literary  interest  of  the  guide  is  not  interfered  with. 
So  much  prominence  is  given  to  these  subjects,  so  uninteresting  to  read 
about,  but  of  the  deepest  concern  to  the  tourist,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  long,  academical  descriptions  of  objects  of  art  and  antiquities  and 
topographical  or  historical  features  of  interest.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  a travel-book  and  a guide  book  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
The  former  is  intended  for  the  arm-chair  traveller,  the  latter  for  use  by 
the  traveller  on  the  spot.  Consequently  long  quotations  from  classical 
and  artistic  authorities  and  glowing  descriptions  of  scenery  are  studiously 
avoided  by  the  editor.  In  short,  Baedeker  provides  facts,  not  opinions 
or  sentiments.  It  is  therefore  a little  unfair  to  criticise  Baedeker’s 
businesslike  treatment  of  sights  and  sites,  and  to  deprecate  his  somewhat 
stony  and  colourless  style.  Again,  as  has  been  well  said,  Baedeker  must 
always  keep  in  view  the  weaker  links  of  the  tourist  chain.  He  writes 
for  the  multitude — the  man  in  the  street — and,  as  Mr.  J.  E.  Muirhead  in  an 
illumining  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  observes,  “ though  his  sympathy 
may  not  rest  with  the  man  who  seeks  the  bubble  of  statistics  even  amid 
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the  majesty  of  St.  Peter’s,  he  has  to  satisfy  his  cravings  all  the  same. 
His  educational  influence  would  be  lost  if  his  guns  were  trained  too  high  ; 
he  must  bear  in  mind  that  practically  every  innocent  demand  of  the 
traveller  deserves  attention.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  tourist  who  thinks  that  Pallas  and  Athene 
are  distinct  personages  is  not  altogether  a myth.  Indeed,  I have  myself 
occasionally  encountered  ingenuous  tourists  of  this  kind.  I can  recall  a 
startling  example  at  Athens  a few  years  ago.  Asking  my  neighbour  at 
table  d’hote  lunch  if  he  had  visited  the  Acropohs  that  morning,  I was 
rather  staggered  by  his  turning  to  his  wife  with  “ Let  me  see,  Maria,  was 
it  the  Acropohs  or  the  Museum  that  we  saw  to-day  ? ” 

The  order  in  which  these  guide  books  were  published  indicates  in  some 
measure  the  development  of  tourist  travel.  For  instance,  the  pioneer  of 
these  guides  was  “ The  Rhine  ” (1828),  and  was  intended  only  for  Karl 
Baedeker’s  countrymen.  Next  came  Belgium  and  Holland  (1839), 
Germany  (1842),  Switzerland  (1844),  Paris  (1855),  London  (1862).  These 
guides  were  followed  by  those  for  Italy  (1865),  Palestine  and  Syria  (1875), 
Egypt  (1877),  Sweden  and  Norway  (1879),  Russia  (1883),  Greece  (1883), 
France  (1884),  Great  Britain  (1889),  United  States  of  America  (1893), 
Canada  (1894),  Constantinople  (1895),  and  Spain  and  Portugal  (1897), 
while  a guide  for  India  is  in  contemplation.  The  first  Enghsh  edition  of 
the  handbooks  was  ‘‘ The  Rhine  ” in  1861,  foUowed  by  Switzerland  in 
1863.  In  1887  Baedeker  boldly  chaUenged  competition  with  Murray  by 
bringing  out  his  London  in  1878,  and  foUowed  this  up  by  annexing  the 
United  Kingdom  with  his  Great  Britain,  published  in  1887.  The  early 
English  editions  were  edited  by  Mr.  John  Kirkpatrick,  Professor  of 
Constitutional  Law  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  present  editor  is  Mr.  James  F. 
Muirhead.  Mr.  Murray,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  and  Messrs. 
Dulau  and  Company,  have  been  successively  the  Enghsh  pubhshers  till 
the  beginning  of  1909,  when  the  English  agency  was  transferred  to 
!Mr.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  features  of  Baedeker,  and  one  which 
differentiates  these  guides  from  similar  works  by  other  firms,  is  the 
courageous  manner  in  which  the  work  of  commendation  or  blame  is 
undertaken  by  means  of  the  famous  star  system.  The  educational  value 
of  these  asterisks  (which  the  superior  traveller  is  inclined  to  ridicule)  is 
considerable  to  the  average  tourist,  who  is,  as  a rule,  wofully  lacking  in 
art  knowledge. 

Then  by  using  these  asterisks  to  denote  recommendable  hotels  the 
Editor  shows  that  he  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  holding,  as 
Baedeker  does,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  publishers  of  a guide  book 
not  only  to  mention  hotels,  but  to  discriminate  between  them  in  the 
interest  of  travellers.  This  strong  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  readers 
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lias  occasionally  entailed  heavy  cost  in  defending  libel  actions  brought 
by  aggrieved  hoteliers. 

While  fully  alive  to  the  innumerable  good  features  of  Baedeker,  it  has 
one  defect.  A true  sense  of  proportion,  from  the  tourist’s  point  of  view, 
is  not  always  observed  in  the  space  devoted  to  the  different  towns  and 
tourists’  centres.  For  instance,  a small  winter  resort  much  frequented  by 
Enghsh  people  will  occasionally  have  but  three  or  four  lines,  while  a 
manufacturing  town  of  considerable  importance,  commercially  no  doubt, 
but  not  likely  to  be  visited  by  one  per  cent,  of  the  public  the  guide 
caters  for,  will  have  perhaps  half  a page.  In  short,  in  this  respect, 
Baedeker  seems  planned  too  much  on  the  lines  of  a Gazetteer,  and  the 
ordinary  tourist  interest  seems  to  be  subordinated  to  the  supposed 
necessity  for  comprehensiveness  and  completeness. 

The  editing  of  the  guides  is  entrusted  to  special  experts,  often  the 
highest  authorities  in  their  department  of  knowledge  ; for  instance,  in 
the  Guide  to  Great  Britain,  there  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
history  of  architecture  in  England  by  the  late  Professor  Freeman,  while 
for  the  American  Guide  (first  issued  in  1893),  our  present  Ambassador, 
Mr.  James  Bryce,  dealt  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  type  of  the  Guide  book  is  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  stereotyped, 
but  is  kept  “ standing,”  and  every  few  years  each  guide  is  thoroughly 
recast.  This  entails  a considerable  cost  in  bringing  out  a new  edition, 
and  there  are  few  pages  in  which  some  alteration,  however  slight,  is  not 
made.  Indeed,  the  English  editor,  Mr.  Muirhead,  declares  he  would 
gladly  give  a dollar  for  every  unaltered  page  in  a new  edition  to  any  one 
who  would  in  return  give  him  a cent  for  every  page  containing  a change. 

It  has  been  stated  that  “ Baedeker  is  the  most  widely  read  of  living 
authors,”  and,  pace  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  this  assertion  is  probably  not  very 
wide  of  the  mark,  when  one  considers  that  several  hundred  editions 
have  been  issued  of  the  seventy  odd  handbooks  of  which  this  famous 
series  consists.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  popular  has 
been  Switzerland,  with  the  Rhine  a good  second.  If  the  invidious  task 
of  placing  these  guides  in  order  of  merit  were  attempted,  many  travel 
experts  would  probably  select  as  the  best,  Switzerland  and  Egypt. 
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A Visit  to  Bokhara. 

By  Col.  C.  E.  de  la  POER  BERESFORD. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Bokhara  in  the  eourse  of  an 
official  mission  to  Russian  Central  Asia.  I was  at  the  time  Military 
Attache  at  the  British  Embassy  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  been  per- 
mitted to  travel  in  Central  Asia  to  obtain  certain  information  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  of  use  to  the  Intelligence  Department.  This  fact 
renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  write  of  all  I saw,  but  a few  impressions 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  which  linger  in  my  memory  may  be 
not  without  interest. 

In  the  district  between  Merv  and  Bokhara,  the  ancient  Sogdiana, 
invaded  by  Alexander,  wind  reigns  supreme,  raising  continually  in 
eddjdng  clouds  the  sand  that  has  buried  so  many  cities,  hidden  a past 
civilization,  and  conquered  man.  Even  the  recently-constructed  Central 
Asian  Railway  is  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed.  To  prevent  this  the 
Russians  have  set  up  wattle  hurdles  at  right  angles  to  the  wind’s  direction, 
and,  to  bind  together  the  loose  soil  of  which  the  embankments  are  com- 
posed, have  planted  tamarisk  and  saxaoul  [Haloxylon  ammodendron), 
which  take  root  in  the  sand.  The  hillocks  here,  extending  to  the  horizon, 
look  hke  petrified  waves,  from  whose  crests  the  wind  blows  a sandy  foam. 
The  railway  station  in  the  midst  of  this  district  is  called  Pesski,  from 
the  Russian  pessok  (sand).  The  station-master’s  child,  wandering  one 
day  from  the  house,  lost  itself  among  the  cup-shaped  depressions.  Its 
bleached  bones  were  recovered  after  months  of  search.  In  crossing  this 
district  caravans  were  wont  to  travel  by  night,  using  the  stars  for  guides, 
so  great  is  the  sameness  of  the  landscape,  so  difficult  is  it  to  find  the  way. 
In  this  rainless  tract  the  sun  rises  and  sets  monotonously  in  a brazen 
sky,  its  light  veiled  at  times  by  the  simum  or  khamsin,  through  the  dust  of 
which  it  glows  a dull  red. 

Ten  miles  west  of  the  bed  of  the  Oxus  (Amu)  begins  the  territory  of  the 
Amir  of  Bokhara,  who  reigns  semi-independently  under  Russian  pro- 
tection. Midst  willows,  poplars,  and  melon  gardens  the  Esm  Turkomans 
tend  their  horses,  carefully  clothed  in  blankets  of  fine  camels’  hair  to 
preserve  their  coats’  silken  sheen.  But  one  train  runs  in  the  day  from 
Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian,  towards  the  east.  Leaving  at  3 p.m., 
it  passes  Merv  at  6 p.m.  next  day,  and  at  2 p.m.  on  the  second  day  the 
locomotive  slows  down,  and  boys  run  round  offering  the  tempting  melons 
of  Charjui.  Chahar-ju  (four  springs)  is  the  frontier  town  of  the  State  of 
Bokhara.  To-day  the  traveller  crosses  the  Amu-DMa  by  a splendid  steel 
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lattice-girder  bridge,  carried  thirty  feet  above  the  flood  waters  of  the 
river,  over  great  rectangular  piers  of  stone,  protected  by  baulks  of  timber, 
wedge-shaped  against  the  current.  But  when  I first  crossed  the  river 
it  was  over  the  shaky  erection  of  3,300  piles  driven  into  the  sand  by 
Annenkoff’s  soldiers.  At  each  tenth  pile  great  hogsheads  full  of  water 
were  fixed  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  fire  from  the  sparks  of  the 
engine.  The  fuel  used  on  the  Central  Asian  Railway,  like  that  employed 
on  the  Caspian  and  Volga  steamers,  is  the  black,  viscous,  unrefined  oil 
from  Baku,  which  is  poured  through  a hose  into  the  tanks  of  the  ships  or 
engine. 

When  Doctor  Wolfi,  the  father  of  our  late  regretted  Ambassador  in 
Madrid,  made  his  second  journey  to  Bokhara  in  order  to  find  out  the  fate 
of  Stoddart  and  Conolly,  the  British  officers  who  had  been  murdered  by 
order  of  the  Amir  in  1842,  he  approached  it  from  Meshed  and  Sarrakhs. 
Many  were  the  difficulties  and  dangers  he  met,  and  in  his  Travels  and 
Adventures  he  tells  how,  as  he  rode  at  night  through  the  desert,  the 
poor  Guzl-Bash  slaves  chaunted  in  the  dark  : — 

“ The  Al-Ammaan  have  taken  us, 

Poor,  poor  Guzl-Bash. 

And  carry  us,  and  carry  us. 

In  iron  and  chains,  in  iron  and  chains, 

To  Organtsh  and  Bokhara. 

Very  different  were  the  conditions  of  my  approach  to  Bokhara.  I was 
driven  to  the  holy  city,  from  the  station  ten  miles  off,  in  a Russian 
phaeton,  through  melon  gardens  and  vines  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the 
Vafkan,  a tributary  of  the  Zarafshan,  along  a prosaic  and  very  dusty 
high  road.  The  road  was  crowded  with  peasants  urging  tiny  donkeys 
laden  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  or  slowly-moving  camels  bearing  priceless 
carpets,  towards  the  city  gates.  By  my  side  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Snesareff,  of  the  Russian  General  Staff,  told  off  as  my  guide  (and 
keeper)  by  the  Governor-General  of  Turkestan,  and  on  the  box  our 
cicerone,  Abd-Ullah,  in  a magnificent  khalat  of  canary  yellow  silk,  striped 
with  rose.  As  our  shaky  vehicle  passed,  every  mounted  man  dis- 
mounted, and  stood  at  his  animal’s  head  in  respectful  silence  ; whilst 
those  on  foot,  stroking  their  chests  with  their  hands,  bowed  low  at  our 
approach. 

Wolff  carried  his  life  in  his  hands  all  the  time  he  was  in  Bokhara, 
but  as  for  me,  under  the  protection  of  the  Eagles  of  Russia,  not  a hair 
of  my  head  was  in  danger  ; indeed  each  one  of  them  was  worth  a 
Bokhariot’s  life.  The  Russians  need  not,  and  do  not,  keep  any  garrison 
here.  Only  the  Resident  and  a few  tradesmen  live  inside  the  town. 

Bokhara  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  Vafkan,  whose  waters,  passing 
through  a thousand  channels,  regulated  by  locks  and  hatches  in  Russian 
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keeping,  fertilise  the  gardens  and  fields  around  the  city  and  fill  the 
ditches  and  tanks  inside  it.  From  this  supply  is  drawn  all  the  water  of 
Bokhara.  By  two  turns  of  a lever  the  Russians  can  cut  off  the  supply. 

The  crowds  grew  thicker,  the  dust  flew  higher,  as  the  gate  of  Bokhara, 
a massive  structure  of  wood  bound  with  iron,  came  into  view,  rising 
almost  as  high  as  the  walls.  These  are  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  plastered 
with  clay.  With  many  cracks  of  his  whip,  our  izvostschik  dashed  through 
the  narrow  streets  and  covered  bazaars  till  he  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of 
the  Russian  Resident,  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  in  the  absence  of  its 
owner.  Within  its  walls,  with  no  other  guard  but  Abd-Ullah  and  the 
door,  we  slept  soundly  and  safely,  in  the  city  where  Wyburn’s  head  wns 
cut  off,  and  Stoddart  and  ConoUy  ^vere  done  to  death  by  the  disgusting 
Nasr-UUah-Bahadur.  Such  is  the  change  that  the  advance  of  Russia 
has  worked  amidst  these  savage  Khans  and  Amirs  of  Central  Asia. 

The  Resident’s  house  stands  in  a narrow,  silent  street,  far  from  the 
miles  of  covered  bazaars  that  constitute  the  centre  of  the  town.  As 
a typical  Bokharan  dAvelling  of  the  better  class  it  may  merit  a brief 
description.  Ko  window  looks  on  the  street.  The  entrance,  closed  by 
a stout  door,  is  but  three  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high.  A dark  gallery 
leads  straight  for  fifteen  feet  or  so,  then  makes  a turn  at  right  angles. 
Through  ten  feet  more  of  gallery  the  inner  courtyard  is  reached.  This 
is  on  two  levels.  On  its  north  side  are  the  servants’  apartments,  on  the 
west  the  harem  or  women’s  quarter,  now  closed  by  a dead  wall.  Three 
steps  lead  from  the  lower  level  to  a platform  forming  the  southern  end 
of  the  courtyard.  On  this  look  out  the  principal  apartments,  the  kitchen, 
etc.,  and  in  its  centre  a httle  fountain  throws  its  jet  over  tufts  of  iris 
lihes.  The  character  of  the  reception  rooms,  tw^o  in  number,  has  been 
much  spoilt  by  the  introduction  of  large  European  windows,  adorned 
Avith  Moscow  cotton  lace  curtains.  The  large  dining  room  is  decorated 
with  representations  of  conventional  Persian  fiower  pots,  from  which 
grow  impossible  fiowering  shrubs,  the  whole  stencilled  in  gaudy  colours 
on  whitewashed  walls.  The  roof  is  raised  in  successive  vertical  layers, 
their  interstices  filled  in  with  looking-glass,  so  that  a hundred  tiny 
mirrors,  rising  step-like  to  a sort  of  finial  dome,  reflect  the  colours  of  the 
splendid  Bokhara  carpets  that  cover  the  chenam,  or  beaten  clay,  floor. 
Two  tiny  bedrooms,  with  European  bedsteads  of  brass,  communicate 
with  the  dining  room  and  each  other.  Their  white  walls  are  ornamented 
with  similar  stencilled  decorations.  The  whole  effect  is  Persian,  spoilt 
by  the  atrocious  Moscow  curtains  and  the  huge  windows. 

From  the  kitchen,  on  the  night  of  our  arrival,  came  a welcome  hissing 
sound  and  a savoury  odour.  The  long  table  in  the  big  room,  covered 
with  a table  cloth  a la  Basse,  was  set  out  with  glass  dishes  filled  with 
raisins,  almonds,  and  sticky  sugary  compounds  like  nougat  or  rahat-la- 
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koum.  Soon  came  in  Abd-Ullah,  bearing  a pilau,  followed  by  an 
attendant  carrying  a shashlik,  or  dish  of  kabobs  of  mutton,  roasted  on 
a skewer,  much  appreciated  in  the  Caucasus,  and  evidently  considered 
a great  triumph  of  the  culinary  art  in  Bokhara.  The  repast,  very 
welcome  after  forty-eight  hours  in  the  train,  was  followed  by  coffee, 
served  in  cup-holders  of  quaint  silver  filigree  work  ornamented  by  enamel 
in  starthng  colours.  In  Bokhara  all  is  bright ; there  is  no  softening  of 
tints,  save  by  age. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  people  in  the  streets. 
Scarcely  a woman  is  seen  ; if  one  be  visible,  she  is  swathed  in  indigo  blue, 
her  features  hidden  behind  a horsehair  veil.  The  men,  excepting  the 
Kirghiz,  Sarts,  and  Jews,  of  whom  a few  are  seen,  all  wear  turbans  of  the 
finest  white  muslin,  woven  at  Khokand  from  Carolina  cotton  by  the 
employes  of  a British  firm,  which  has  thus  leaped  over  the  Russian 
protective  wall  ! The  Bokhmot  wears  no  other  turban.  The  robes  that 
clothe  him  are  of  the  softest  silk  from  Samarkand,  dyed  in  the  brightest, 
but  not  inharmonious,  tones  of  yellow,  green,  or  a splendid,  rich  brown, 
striped  or  dotted  with  magenta,  purple,  blue,  or  a beautiful  rose  colour. 
These  gowns  (khalats)  or  robes  of  honour,  are  worn  over  the  bechmet, 
a close-fitting  long-skirted  garment  of  cotton  silk,  under  which  are  full 
trousers,  whose  ends  are  tucked  into  brown  untanned  leather  boots. 
The  khalat  is  encircled  at  the  waist  by  a belt  of  velvet,  or  leather,  studded 
with  bosses  of  turquoise  set  in  silver  cloisons.  The  men  are  Aryans  of 
the  purest  t5rpe,  with  fine  aquiline  features,  clear  skins,  dark  eyes,  and 
beards.  They  are  of  noble  appearance  and  of  perfect  manners.  Some 
ill-looking  scoundrels,  a few  blind,  halt,  maimed,  or  lepers,  contrast  in 
their  wretched  rags  with  the  general  cleanliness  and  comfort.  The 
streets  are  constantly  swept,  and  but  for  the  indefinable  “ Asian  ” smell, 
Bokhara  on  the  surface  seems  clean  to  the  beholder. 

One  notable  reservation,  however,  must  be  made.  The  reservoirs  of 
Bokhara  form  a distinct  and  far  from  agreeable  feature.  Of  them 
Princess  Gagarine  writes  : “I  shall  never  forget  the  reservoirs  of 

Bokhara  ; they  contained,  I think,  the  dirtiest  water  I ever  saw  in  my 
fife,  coated  with  a kind  of  opalescent  scum,  and  smelling  most 
abominably.  No  wonder  ! — for  you  never  find  a reservoir  without 
several  dead  cats  and  dogs  floating  about.  Sometimes  even  camels 
and  donkeys  have  been  found  there  ; but  the  water  is  far  too  precious 
to  waste  for  such  a trivial  reason  as  that  ! Naturally,  however,  these 
dreadful  ponds  prove  a fruitful  source  of  disease.”  I noticed  a boy 
drinking  from  one  of  these  places,  and  Abd-Ullah  seemed  astonished 
at  my  remarking  that  I thought  it  might  kill  him.  “ Allah  is  great,” 
said  he,  “ and  merciful  to  the  meanest  of  his  creatures.”  A sentiment 
I,  as  one  of  them,  fully  appreciated.  None  the  less,  the  impurity  of  the 
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water  is  the  cause  of  many  diseases  among  which  the  Reshta,  or  worm 
of  Bokhara,  is  the  most  disgusting  if  not  the  most  dangerous.  From  a 
boil  or  abscess  which  forms,  generally  on  the  arm,  the  worm  is  extracted 
and  coiled  round  a stick  by  the  native  doctors.  If  they  extract  the 
whole  length  of  the  parasite,  the  patient  is  cured,  and  only  a disfiguring 
mark  like  that  made  by  a Delhi  or  Aleppo  boil  remains.  But  if  the 
worm'  breaks  and  a portion  remains  in  the  wound,  death  generally 
ensues. 

Our  first  drive  through  the  capital  might  almost  be  described  in  the 
words  of  Doctor  Wolff,  who  “ found  himself  in  a real  Tartar  capital. 
The  Tshagatay  [Djagtai],  the  Hazarah,  the  Calmuc,  the  Osbeck  [Usbeg], 
with  their  stumpy  noses,  little  eyes  set  widely  apart  from  each  other, 
short,  thick-set  beards,  cotton  gowns,  large  and  heavy  boots,  and  having 
their  hands  folded  across  their  breasts,  and  each  thrust  into  the  gown, 
were  there  ; also  Hindus  from  Scinde,  and  Jews,  aU  of  whom  bowed.” 
Both  Snesareff  and  I wore  uniform,  with  our  swords  and  pistols,  but 
we  were  as  safe  as  in  Hyde  Park. 

One  of  the  finest  spaces  in  Bokhara  is  the  wood  and  corn  bazaar, 
which  is  open  to  the  sun,  and  in  which  the  merchants  stick  up  umbrellas 
close  to  the  portico  of  the  medresse,  or  school.  Most  of  the  bazaars  are 
vaulted  over,  and  others  have  a sort  of  roof  of  coarse  straw  matting.  ‘ 

At  times  in  the  gloom  of  a bazaar,  one  of  the  Serkerdehar,  or  grandees 
of  the  Empire,  riding  on  a stately  horse,  would  meet  and  politely  salute 
us.  There  were  but  few  horses  or  camels  in  the  streets,  and  the  only 
carriage  we  met  contained  the  Amir’s  son,  who  very  civilly  inquired 
after  our  health. 

Passing  the  corn  market,  the  carpet  bazaar,  and  the  Minab,  or  tower, 
whence  in  older  times  conspirators  were  thrown  headlong  into  the  street 
below,  we  arrived  at  the  prison,  or  Sipahjaa  (Black  Well),  in  which 
Wyburd,  Stoddart,  and  ConoUy,  were  in  succession  imprisoned.  The 
sight  of  the  revolting  dungeon  in  wliich  these  brave  men,  tortured  by 
parasitic  insects  and  fed  on  the  bread  of  affliction,  were  confined,  filled 
me  with  feehngs  of  deep  sympathy  and  rage,  with  which  gratitude  to  the 
Russians  for  upsetting  this  nest  of  vipers  was  blended.  The  prisoners 
nowadays  are  kept  in  a less  offensive,  better  lit  apartment,  but  are 
still  bound  in  heavy  chains  at  neck,  waist,  and  ankles.  Their  fate  is 
hard  and  they  depend  on  the  charity  of  visitors  for  any  small  comforts 
they'  may  purchase  from  their  gaolers.  One  fine-looMng  prisoner,  to 
whom  I gave  half  a rouble,  which  he  accepted  with  a grave  “ Salaam, 
Aleikum,”  was,  I found  out  afterwards,  a colonel  in  the  army  of  the 
Amir,  who  had  been  there  for  many  years.  The  soldier  on  guard 
at  the  prison  was  even  more  ragged  and  picturesque  than  the  prisoners. 
His  weapon,  an  old  fiint-lock  musket,  was  laid  by  the  wall.  As  he  saw 
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us,  he  hurriedly  seized  it,  and  made  an  awkward  attempt  at  the 
“ present,”  holding  on  at  the  same  time  to  the  woollen  socks  and  knitting 
needles,  with  which  he  was  occupied  before  he  saw  us.  My  companion 
observed  to  me  that  in  the  armies  of  the  west  the  young  and  healthy 
only  were  accepted  as  soldiers,  but  that  here  the  old,  the  infirm,  if  not 
even  the  diseased,  constituted  the  army. 

Close  to  the  prison  the  horses  of  the  Amir  stood  picketed  in  a closed 
yard.  Their  coats  were  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  beautiful  camel-hair 
pashm  cloths,  embroidered  with  the  silken  sarv  pattern.  Their  bridles, 
hanging  near  the  manger  close  by,  were  of  the  finest  leather,  sewn  with 
cowries,  and  studded  with  garnet  and  turquoise. 

I may  here  interpolate  the  story  of  the  British  officers  who  were 
murdered  by  the  orders  of  Nasr-Ullah-Bahadur,  the  Amir,  or  King  of 
Bokhara,  called  by  the  people  of  Khiva  “ the  Mule,”  because  he  was 
born  of  a Persian  mother  and  had  a donkey-like  Usbeg  for  a father. 
The  first  victim  was  Lieutenant  Wyburd,  who  arrived  at  Bokhara  on 
his  way  to  Khiva  in  1835.  He  was  cast  into  the  Black  Well,  and  after- 
wards into  the  Nayeb’s  dungeon.  This  scoundrel  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  cruelty,  saying  continually  : “ I know  how  to  treat  you  Euro- 
peans to  humble  you.”  Then  the  Amir  sent  for  Wyburd,  and  said  to 
him  : “If  you  will  become  a Mussulman  and  enter  my  service  I will 
have  mercy  upon  you,  and  treat  you  well.”  But  Wyburd,  Wolff  tells 
us,  answered,  “ Understand  that  I am  an  Englishman,  and  therefore 
I shall  neither  change  my  rehgion  nor  enter  the  service  of  a t3rrant.” 
He  was  then  led  forth  to  execution,  and  said,  “Now  you  shall  see  how 
a Christian  and  an  Englishman  can  die  ! ” He  bowed  his  head,  which 
was  cut  off,  and  his  body  was  cast  into  a well. 

In  1840,  Colonel  Stoddart,  of  the  H.E.I.C.S.,  was  sent  privately  to 
Bokhara  on  a mission  (with  the  understanding  that  if  he  failed  he  was 
not  to  be  officially  recognised),  to  negotiate,  if  possible,  with  the  Central 
Asian  Khans  in  order  to  unite  them  against  the  advance  of  Russia. 
Captain  Conolly,  R.E.,  followed  him  there.  According  to  Doctor  Wolff, 
Stoddart  arrived  in  Bokhara  riding  on  horseback.  When  he  came  near 
the  palace  of  the  King  of  Bokhara,  the  King  himself  came  with  his 
retinue  on  foot,  from  outside  the  town,  where  he  had  been  performing 
his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Babadeen.  “ Stoddart  being  on  horseback, 
and  in  British  uniform,  was  informed  by  the  Sheik-owl  [Master  of  the 
Ceremonies]  that  Majesty  was  present,  and  that  he  should  therefore 
dismount  his  horse  and  make  his  bow  before  Hasrat  [Majesty]. 
Stoddart  simply  touched  his  hat  in  the  English  military  manner,  and 
said  to  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  ‘ I have  no  order  from  my  Monarch 
to  dismount.’  His  words  were  reported  to  the  King,  who  said  nothing 
at  the  time.  The  King  entered  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  Stoddart,  on 
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horseback,  followed  him.  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  told  him  that 
only  the  Ambassador  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  had  a right  to  enter 
the  palace  on  horseback.  Stoddart  rephed,  ‘ And  so  have  I.’  He  was 
then  brought  before  the  King,  who  was  seated  on  the  balcony  of  his  house  ; 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  said  to  Stoddart,  ‘ I must  now  take  hold  of 
your  shoulders,  and  you  must  pass  your  hands  down  your  beard,  and 
say  three  times,  ‘ Asylum  of  the  World  ! Peace  to  the  King  ! ’ When 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  wanted  to  take  hold  of  Stoddart’s  shoulders, 
Stoddart  drew  his  sword,  and  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  shrank  back. 
A good  apartment  was  assigned  to  Stoddart,  and  when  the  Kazee-Kelaun 
[Grand  Judge]  sent  to  him  desiring  him  to  come  and  drink  tea  with  him, 
Stoddart  sent  as  answer,  ‘ He  may  eat  dirt.’  At  last  a great  number  of 
Osbeck  soldiers  were  sent  to  him,  who  fell  upon  him,  and  bound  t^ght 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  threw  him  in  the  Sipahjaa  [Black  Well],  which 
is  so  narrow  that  prisoners  sit  on  each  other’s  shoulders,  and  where 
vermin  of  all  kinds  are  nursed,  in  order  that  they  may  gnaw  on  the 
prisoners’  flesh.” 

Here  poor  Stoddart  w^as  put,  then  taken  out  again  ; and  in  order  to 
save  his  life  he  became  a Mohammedan,  and  received  the  name  of 
Mullah  Mamoon.  A short  time  after,  Stoddart  openly  avowed  himseK 
a Christian  ; and  Captain  ConoUy  came  also  to  Bokhara.  In  the  mean- 
while the  disaster  at  Kabul  (1842)  took  place,  and  both  Stoddart  and 
ConoUy  were  brought  “ tied  hand  and  foot,  behind  the  palace,  when 
ConoUy  said,  ‘,jWoe  unto  us  ! we  are  faUen  into  the  hands  of  a tyrant.’ 
The  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  King  said  to  ConoUy,  ‘ ConoUy,  if  thou 
becomest  a Mohammedan,  the  King  wlU  have  mercy  on  thee,  and  spare 
thy  life.’  ConoUy  said,  ‘ I am  a beUever  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Here  is  my  head.’  And  Stoddart  said,  ‘ TeU  the  tyrant,  I,  too,  die  a 
beUever  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  Both  were  then  UteraUy  slaughtered.” 
When  I stood  on  the  spot  where  these  brave  men  died  strange  tears  of 
rage  ran  down  my  cheeks,  and  I cursed  the  “ long  arm  ” of  England, 
impotent  to  save  her  sons. 

“ A word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.” 
Thus  the  Koran,  and  soon  we  passed  the  entrance  of  the  great  Medresse, 
or  university,  of  Bokhara,  where  its  precepts  are  instiUed  into  the 
students.  Several  of  these  latter  gazed  curiously  at  us  as  I brought 
my  kodak  to  bear  on  them,  one  leaning  his  yellow  clad  arm  on  the  trunk 
of  a tree  imbedded  in  the  entrance,  that  serves  as  a barrier.  The 
beautiful  blue  and  white  encaustic  tiles  over  the  archway  date  from  the 
time  of  Timur  Leng,  who  had  them  baked  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Markanda,  or  Samarkand,  to  adorn  the  tomb  of  his  favourite  wife,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Ming  Emperors.  Inside  the  “ Gate  of  Learning  ” 
a doorway  closed  by  musharabyeh  work,  leads  to  the  inner  court,  and 
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another  beautiful  arch,  adorned  with  finer  tiles,  gives  access  to  the  halls 
of  study. 

The  palace  of  the  Amir  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  behind  a high 
wall  pierced  by  but  one  gate,  adorned  with  minarets  or  towers,  connected 
by  a gallery,  in  which  is  placed  Bokhara’s  only  clock,  made  by  an  Italian 
prisoner  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  behind  this  palace, 
on  an  open  Maidan,  that  Wyburd,  Stoddart  and  Conolly  were  executed. 

In  one  of  the  covered  bazaars  we  met  a Minister  of  the  Amir,  who 
suggested  that  we  should  ask  for  an  interview  with  his  Highness.  This 
was  not  what  I desired,  for  a colleague  of  mine  who  had  been  so  received 
had  been  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  Bokhara,  an  indignity 
I at  all  risks  desired  to  avoid.  Moreover,  I had  other  reasons.  On  my 
way  to  Derbent  I met  the  Turkish  Consul  of  R — , who  confided  to  me  that 
he  had  a message  from  the  Sultan  Padishah  to  the  Amir  of  Bokhara. 
So  close  and  secret  were  the  relations  kept  up  between  Constantinople 
and  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Fez,  etc.,  that  his  story  seemed  by  no  means 
improbable.  Still,  when  my  Turkish  friend  suggested  that  I should 
deliver  his  message,  or  letter,  I pointed  out,  with  some  warmth,  that 
I was  a guest  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  could  carry  no  letter  to  one 
of  his  vassals.  Yet  doubtless  the  old  Minister,  or  Gush-Beki  (Ear  of  the 
King),  was  expecting  a communication,  and  thought  that  I possibly  desired 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  one  to  the  Amir  in  private  ! This  would 
have  been  difficult,  for  my  kind  friend  Snesareff  never  left  me,  having 
doubtless  been  ordered  to  keep  a careful  watch  on  my  proceedings, 
an  injunction  which  he  obeyed  to  the  letter,  but  with  infinite  tact  and 
politeness,  like  a true  Russian. 

It  appears  that  Russia  has  once  more  made  it  necessary  to  obtain 
permission  to  travel  over  the  Central  Asian  Railway.  Yet  it  is  well  worth 
obtaining  one  to  see  the  interesting  country  of  Bokhara  alone,  not  to 
speak  of  the  valleys  of  the  Amu  and  Syr  Daria,  and  their  tributaries. 
The  upper  waters  of  the  ancient  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  rush  noisily  through 
mighty  mountains,  over  which  communications  are  most  difficult. 
Their  lower  reaches  struggle  thirstily  through  the  sandy  wastes  of  the 
Kara  and  Kizil  Kum  (Black  and  Red  Sand),  falling  into  the  Aral  Sea. 
There  is  not  enough  grass  to  feed  a regiment  of  cavalry  along  the  banks 
of  these  rivers  from  their  mouths  to  their  sources.  In  Bokhara  the 
only  fertile  district  is  that  watered  by  the  Zarafshan,  whose  waters  are 
lost  in  irrigating  channels  on  their  way  to  the  Oxus.  The  situation  of  the 
country,  however,  to  the  north  of  Afghanistan,  gives  it  an  importance 
distinct  from  its  economic  value,  while  the  student  of  geography  will 
find  within  its  borders  many  problems  after  his  own  heart — physical, 
ethnographical,  and  historical. 


The  Eye  of  Dalecarlia. 

By  AGNES  B.  WARBURG. 

Although  the  English  traveller  is  no  longer  unknown  in  Sweden,  he 
is  still  a rare  visitor  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Siljan,  a district  much  in 
vogue  just  now  among  hohday-hunting  Swedes.  Yet  the  journey  is 
easily  accomphshed,  especially  by  those  for  whom  the  North  Sea  holds 
no  terrors. 

The  cheapest  and  simplest  way  to  reach  Dalecarlia  is  via  Gothenburg, 
saihng  by  direct  steamers  of  the  “ Thule  ” Line  from  London  (Tilbury) 
or  Granton,  or  by  Wilson  hners  from  Hull  or  Grimsby.  The  transit 
occupies  from  forty  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  return  fare  is  £7 
first  or  £4  5s.  second  class  (less  from  Granton),  tickets  being  available 
by  either  Hne.  From  Gothenburg  the  journey  is  continued  by  rail  in 
thirteen  hours,  in  comfortable,  leisurely  trains  with  corridor  and  dining 
cars,  the  second-class  fare  (there  is  no  first)  to  Rattvik  being  about 
£1,  and  the  return  journey  can  be  made  via  Stockholm,  which  takes 
somewhat  longer. 

The  route  from  Gothenburg  to  Rattvik  skirts  the  shores  of  that 
immense  inland  sea,  Lake  Wener,  traverses  an  agreeable  if  shghtly 
monotonous  region  of  lake  and  forest,  passes  the  great  iron-mining 
centres  of  Grangesberg  and  Domnarfvet  and  the  biggest  paper  mills  in 
Europe  at  Kvarnsveden,  and  entering  Dalecarlia  (Swedish : Dalarne= 
the  valleys),  reaches  Falun,  where  a night  must  be  spent,  as  there  are 
no  trains  running  through  from  Gothenburg  in  one  day. 

Falun,  the  chief  town  in  Dalecarlia,  is  famous  for  one  of  the  largest 
copper  mines  in  the  world,  which  has  been  worked  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years  ; it  has  been  owned  since  time  immemorial  by  a company 
(possibly  the  oldest  in  existence),  which  has  now  grown  to  be  the  greatest 
employer  of  labour  in  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  fi.fty  miLLion 
pounds  worth  of  copper  which  the  mine  is  said  to  have  yielded,  Falun 
produces  a large  output  of  red  ochre,  the  basis  of  that  dull  red  colour 
which  plays  so  striking  a part  in  the  Swedish  landscape,  since  practically 
every  smaU  building  in  the  country  is  painted  with  it. 

Falun  is  a mining  town,  and  not  imposing,  but  there  is  one  thing  which 
will  hardly  escape  the  British  traveller’s  eye,  and  that  is  the  absence 
of  public-houses  from  its  broad  streets.  Their  place  is  taken  by  little 
booths,  at  which  mineral  waters  are  sold,  for  the  province  enjoys  a 
prohibition  law,  a provision  for  its  people’s  weU-being  which  wary 
travellers  find  odd  devices  to  circumvent. 
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Less  than  two  hours’  run  from  Falun  brings  one  into  the  heart  of 
Dalecarlia. 

Lake  Siljan — “ the  eye  of  Dalecarlia,”  as  its  admirers  fondly  term  it — 
covers,  speaking  by  the  book,  about  286  square  kilometres  ; perhaps 
its  size  may  be  more  clearly  suggested  by  saying  that  a small  steamer 
takes  about  three  and  a half  hours  to  traverse  it  from  end  to  end. 

Although  such  a large  sheet  of  water  is  wanting  in  some  of  the 
picturesqueness  of  a smaller  lake,  it  has  a charm  of  its  own  in  its  rapid 
changes  of  light  and  weather  ; one  day  the  ripples  from  a steamer’s 
screw  are  seen  travelling  for  miles  across  its  calm,  pearly  surface,  and  on 
the  next  it  may  be  lashed  into  miniature  white-crested  breakers. 

The  shores  of  Siljan  are  dotted  with  villages,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Rattvik,  Leksand,  Mora,  Orsa,  and  Insjon,  all  offering  accommodation 
for  tourists,  and  all  (except  Leksand)  on  the  railway.  The  summer  is 
late  and  short  in  these  latitudes — the  lilacs  flower  in  July,  and  the  hay 
is  drpng  and  currants  reddening  midway  in  August — so  the  summer 
tourist  season  only  lasts  from  June  to  the  end  of  August,  but  Rattvik, 
which  has  an  excellent  hotel,  lays  itself  out  for  the  winter  visitor  as 
well,  and  possibly  its  scenery  looks  its  best  under  the  snow,  when 
winter  sports  alternate  with  hours  of  repose  on  sheltered  verandahs 
designed  to  trap  the  sunbeams. 

The  other  villages  have  smaller  hotels  and  numerous  pensions  of 
greater  or  less  pretensions  ; their  prices  are  moderate  (from  4s.  6d. 
a day  inclusive),  and  as  a rule  the  food  is  good  and  plentiful,  though  the 
tourist  must  naturally  adapt  himself  to  the  times  and  methods  of 
serving  it,  which  are  based  on  the  3.30  dinner-hour. 

All  this  region  is  primarily  a vast  tract  of  woodland,  and  to  English 
eyes,  accustomed  to  look  on  a few  miles  of  trees  as  a large  forest,  it  seems 
as  though  all  the  wood  that  is  used  in  the  world  might  come  from  here. 
The  woods  of  pine  and  fir  are  closely  grown  and  the  trees,  straight 
of  stem,  when  cut,  are  carried  away  and  flung  into  the  nearest  river, 
where  they  float  down  stream,  often  completely  covering  the  surface 
of  the  water,  until  they  are  rounded-up  at  a saw-mill.  In  the  more 
open  parts  there  are  woods  of  trembling  silver  birches.  The  birch 
appears  to  be  the  tree  of  ceremony  in  Dalecarlia  ; avenues  of  birches 
of  unusual  girth  and  height  lead  to  the  church  doors,  avenues  of 
birches  line  the  town  promenades  and  the  road  to  the  railway,  and 
birches  again  diversify  the  paths  and  grass  plots  which  make  up  little 
public  gardens  near  the  stations. 

In  this  land  of  forests  the  houses  are  naturally  all  of  wood,  and  with 
hardly  an  exception  they  are  painted  a dark  coppery  red,  with  white 
window  frames.  Here  and  there  a house  of  the  better  sort  affects 
yellow  or  green,  or  is  built  log-hut  fashion,  after  the  style  of  the  barns 
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in  the  fields,  whilst  a few  white-walled  parsonages  and  manor  houses 
maintain  a simple  dignity  behind  hedges  of  lilacs,  red  fences,  and  blue- 
green  gates  ; but  the  copper-red  paint  is,  as  I have  said,  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  Sweden. 

The  lake  shores  and  the  more  open  valleys  are  given  over  to  corn- 
fields, in  which  the  blue  cornflower  takes  the  place  of  our  scarlet  poppy, 
and  to  meadows  as  bright  with  wild  flowers  as  those  of  Scotland  or 
Switzerland  in  early  summer.  In  mid-July,  the  hay-maker  makes 
short  work  of  the  flowers,  and  in  their  place  arise  rows  of  wooden  hurdles, 
over  which  the  hay  is  hung  to  dry  weU  above  the  ground,  a practical  plan 
in  a land  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  weather. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  forestry,  farming,  and 
agriculture  are  amongst  the  staple  industries  of  the  province,  but  in  the 
summer  httle  is  to  be  seen  of  the  cattle  which  are  raised  there,  the 
custom  being  to  take  them  all  up  to  the  saeter,  or  mountain  farms,  from 
June  to  August. 

The  village  communities  are  very  distinct,  differing  in  type,  habits, 
and  speech  (Orsa  is  said  to  have  a dialect  resembflng  that  of  the  Scottish 
highlands),  whilst  even  a stranger  can  easily  distinguish  them  by  the 
traditional  costume  of  each  village,  to  which  the  women  especially  have 
remained  faithful. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  sight  is  that  of  the  peasants  trooping 
out  of  church  on  Sundays.  There  are  as  a rule  no  churches  in  the 
villages,  but  several  villages  share  one  between  them,  which  stands  by 
itself  in  the  centre  of  the  district.  Leksand  church,  a huge  building  in 
Russian  style,  accommodates  several  thousand  people,  and  is  popularly 
esteemed  the  best  worth  seeing,  but  some  may  prefer  Rattvik,  where  the 
men’s  costume  is  still  universally  worn.  And  a very  quaint  costume 
it  is,  comprising  a waistcoat  and  long  frocked  coat  of  blue  cloth  piped 
with  scarlet,  a white  shirt,  leather  knee-breeches  laced  in  with  scarlet 
tassels,  a soft,  round-crowned,  flat-brimmed  black  felt  hat,  blue  worsted 
stockings,  and  shoes  with  long  square  tongues. 

The  women’s  dress  consists  of  a blue  skirt,  gathered  into  a scarlet 
waistband  and  set  into  a transversely  striped  apron,  a white  shirt  worn 
under  a green  and  crimson  bodice  of  satin  or  printed  cotton,  a printed 
cotton  fichu,  and  a pointed  cap  of  black  cloth,  tasselled  with  scarlet, 
around  which  the  hair  is  braided  with  narrow  strips  of  white  leather. 
The  full  costume  is  reserved  for  high  days  and  holidays,  a blouse  of  any 
colour  and  pattern  being  worn  daily  with  the  skirt  and  cap.  The 
stripes  in  the  apron,  which  should  traditionally  be  black,  white,  green, 
red  and  yellow,  signify  respectively  the  earth,  the  commencement  of 
growth,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  A bride  who  clings  to  old  customs 
is  married  in  a velvet  cap,  embroidered  gloves,  a lace  apron,  and  other 
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ancient  glories,  which  are  sometimes  handed  down  for  generations. 
The  Rattvik  infants,  whom  you  may  on  occasion  see  gathered  in  scores 
at  the  school-house  for  vaccination,  are  arrayed  in  green  and  crimson 
cotton  frocks,  with  close  fitting  caps  to  match,  embroidered  or  plain 
according  as  the  baby  is  girl  or  boy. 

The  Leksand  dress  is  differently  striped,  whilst  a round  red  cap  is 
worn  by  girls,  a white  cap  by  matrons,  and  a flowered  cap  for  church- 
going. Little  girls  wear  yellow  in  Leksand,  orange  in  Gagnef  ; the 
Leksand  woman  in  mourning  wears  black,  with  a vivid  orange  apron 
and  a white  wimpled  cap  ; the  Boda  women  have  fluted  skirts  with 
red  caps  and  aprons,  and  so  on  throughout  the  province. 

A wedding  is,  of  course,  an  occasion  for  the  production  of  all  that  is 
most  brilliant  in  the  way  of  costume,  and  in  some  places — as  at  Orsa — 
the  bride  wears  in  addition  a golden  crown,  which  is  communal  property 
and  is  kept  at  the  church.  The  bridal  procession  has  often  many  miles 
to  come,  the  guests  driving  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  horseback, 
preceded  by  two  mounted  fiddlers  playing  a wedding  march.  After 
the  ceremony  the  bride’s  parents  give  a dinner  at  their  house,  the  table 
being  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe,  at  which  the  men  sit  round  the  outside 
and  the  women  round  the  inside.  The  table-linen  is  hand- woven, 
and  often  patterned  in  red  and  white.  The  dishes  are  served  first  to  the 
men  and  then  to  the  women,  and  the  dinner  begins  with  a toast  to  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  drunk  in  some  kind  of  spirit,  which  makes  the 
round  of  the  table  in  a huge  copper  bowl,  each  guest  taking  a draught 
from  a silver  dipper,  which  is  duly  returned  to  the  bowl  after  use. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  peasants  to  come  across  the  lake  to 
church  in  large  “ church-boats  ” carrying  twenty  or  thirty  ; this  custom 
has  died  out  with  the  advent  of  the  steamers,  and  now  only  a feAV  small 
boats  bring  their  quota  of  worshippers,  the  larger  number  coming  in 
country  carts  of  distinctive  build,  drawn  by  small  stout  horses  in  trotting 
harness,  which  are  stabled  during  service  in  a little  cluster  of  log  huts  near 
the  church.  These  Dalecarlian  churches,  whitewashed  within  and  without, 
and  in  architecture  often  suggesting  the  church  in  a box  of  wooden 
toys,  are  frequently  land-marks  for  miles  around  ; they  are  invariably 
locked  except  during  the  hours  of  service,  but  so  far  as  I could  ascertain 
they  are  mostly  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  years  old  and  have 
been  ruthlessly  restored.  Some  of  them  contained  old  carvings  and 
mural  paintings,  the  latter,  although  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  depicting  biblical  events  in  an  ineredibly  primitive 
fashion.  Similar  paintings  are  still  preserved  in  a few  old  cottages, 
amid  suitable  surroundings  of  box-beds,  chimney  corners,  grandfather 
clocks,  dressers,  and  cupboards  painted  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
old  style  in  furniture  and  hangings  still  serves  as  a basis  for  the  modern 
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schools  of  “ hemslojd  ” (home  industries)  which  are  carefully  fostering 
hand-weaving  and  other  crafts  among  the  peasants,  who  must  spend 
many  hours  within  doors  in  the  winter  evenings. 

But  if  winter  nights  be  long  in  Dalecarha,  so,  too,  are  summer  days- 
— in  fact  in  June  and  the  earher  part  of  July  it  is  practically  light 
aU  night — and  a favourite  summer  evening’s  amusement  is  to  dance 
national  dances  in  the  open.  Light  of  foot  and  graceful  of  carriage 
are  these  DalkuUor  and  Dalkarlar  (Dalecarhan  lasses  and  lads),  and 
to  see  them  dance  is  a pleasure  no  tourist  should  miss.  In  the 
centre  of  each  of  those  numerous  villages,  which,  as  I have  said, 
straggle  along  the  borders  of  Siljan  and  its  satelhte  lakes  (Sweden  is 
essentially  a land  of  wood  and  water)  rises  a maypole,  which  is  decked  out 
on  ^Midsummer  Eve  with  garlands  and  leaves,  sometimes  with  flags  and 
weather  vanes,  or  even  with  doUs.  At  midnight  it  is  raised  up  erect, 
and  so  remains  until  midsummer  comes  round  again.  The  dawn  of 
Midsummer  Day — the  great  popular  festival — is  greeted  by  dancing 
around  the  maypole — surely  an  interesting  survival  of  ancient 
Skandinavian  rites. 

One  word  of  warning  is  addressed  to  the  adventurous  voyager  ; if 
he  pack  an  “ infaUible  antidote  ” against  mosquitoes  among  his  luggage, 
he  may  be  saved  some  experiences  less  pleasant  than  the  majority  of 
those  wliich  fall  to  the  traveller’s  lot  in  the  picturesque  province  of 
DaJecarlia. 


With  the  First  Train  into  Nyasaland. 

By  MARY  BRIDSON. 

The  British  Protectorate  of  Nyasaland  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  inland  from  that  part  of  the  East  African  coast  which  faces  the 
island  of  Madagascar.  The  journey  from  England  takes  at  least  five 
weeks.  As  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  it  is  usually  made  on  steamers 
of  the  German  East  African  Line,  which,  being  subsidised  by  the  German 
Government,  can  afford  to  be  faster  and  more  comfortable  than  the  British 
steamers  which  ply  along  the  coast.  This  voyage  is  less  tedious  than  are 
many,  owing  to  the  number  of  ports  at  which  the  steamers  call,  most 
interesting  of  which  is  Zanzibar,  rendered  picturesque  by  its  bazaar,  its 
tall  Arab  houses,  its  huge  mangoe  trees  and  its  clove  plantations. 

The  special  interest  of  the  journey  to  Nyasaland  begins  at  Chinde,  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  the  port  at  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi.  This  river  has  long  been  one  of  the  gateways  to  Central  Africa. 
Through  it  “ went  in  ” (to  use  a Nyasaland  phrase),  the  Portuguese 
explorers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  earlier  days  treasures  destined 
for  King  Solomon  may  have  passed  down  its  broad  current,  to  be 
embarked  at  the  coast  in  the  pre-historic  dhow. 

Chinde  is,  however,  bad  even  for  an  African  port.  There  is  no 
harbour,  and  only  a small  tug  can  get  over  the  bar  to  fetch  passengers 
for  Nyasaland  from  the  steamer,  which  lies  heaving  several  miles  out  at 
sea.  Early  in  the  year  1908,  I was  on  my  way  to  pay  a visit  to  the 
Governor  of  Nyasaland,  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  and  was  travelling  into  the 
country  with  him  and  Lady  Sharpe.  The  tug  came  as  near  as  she  dared, 
and  as  she  lay  rising  and  falling  beneath  us,  it  was  easy  enough  to  see 
why  we  and  our  baggage  were  to  be  slung  by  a crane  in  basketsful  down  on 
to  her  deck.  Our  turn  came  at  last ; for  a few  seconds  we  swayed 
in  mid-air  in  the  basket,  and  then,  with  a rattle  of  machinery,  were 
deposited  as  gently  as  might  be  on  the  deck  of  the  tug.  The  big 
comfortable  steamer  from  the  outer  world  turned  slowly  southwards,  and 
we  were  left  gazing  upon  a distant  view  of  an  inhospitable  looking  fine  of 
white  breakers,  and  the  low-lying  mangrove  swamps  of  the  Zambesi  delta 
beyond.  The  tug  took  us  to  Chinde,  which  consists  of  a small  collection 
of  tin  houses  on  a sandbank.  Part  of  the  township  is  on  British  soil,  for 
Great  Britain,  owing  to  its  interests  inland,  has  obtained  on  lease  a 
concession  from  the  Portuguese  Government.  Here  we  transhipped  into 
a stern-wheel  river  steamer,  which  was  to  take  us  as  far  as  Port  Herald, 
at  the  southernmost  point  of  Nyasaland.  This  voyage  lasted  for  three  hot 
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and  uncomfortable  days,  for  the  temperature  was  98  degrees  (Fahr.)  in  the 
shade,  and  the  funnel  gave  a good  deal  of  additional  heat.  But  the  inex- 
perienced traveller  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  interest  and  novelty 
of  the  scene,  especially  when  we  left  the  Zambesi  and  got  into  the  narrower 
Shire  River.  Here  we  passed  close  to  groups  of  natives,  clothed  chiefly 
in  enormous  straw  hats,  standing  amongst  their  round  untidy  grass  huts, 
which  in  the  more  marshy  districts  stand  on  stilt-like  piles.  At  Port 
Herald,  we  disembarked  and  travelled  onwards  by  the  Shire  Highlands 
Railway  ; at  that  time  it  was  hardly  completed,  and  ours  was  the  first 
train  to  run  right  through  to  Blantyre.  This  fact,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Governor,  made  it  an  occasion  for  various  demonstrations ; a guard 

of  native  soldiers  fined  the  station,  and 
the  engine  was  so  plentifully  decorated  with 
flags  and  a waving  mass  of  banana  plants, 
that  the  driver  was  unable  at  first  to  see 
his  way.  The  railway  rises  3000  feet  in 
eighty  miles,  and  all  day  we  wound  slowly 
upward  among  little  wooded  hills,  catching 
occasional  glimpses  of  a quickly-flowing 
stony  river,  resembling  the  streams  that 
run  through  Yorkshire  dales.  Entering 
Blantyre,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
railway,  we  ran  over  a royal  salute  of  fog 
signals,  and  were  entertained  with  speeches 
and  champagne  in  a tiny  waiting  room, 
crowded  with  what  was  considered  a great 
concourse  of  about  forty  white  people. 
Zomba,  our  destination,  is  separated  from 
Blantyre  by  forty  miles  of  bad  road.  I was 
taken  over  the  first  part  of  this  in  the 
motor  car  which  the  Governor  had  brought 
with  him.  It  was  the  first  lo  be  seen  in 
Nyasaland,  and  created  great  excitement  among  the  na'ives;  as  we 
went  along  I could  see  black  heads,  attracted  by  the  engine  and  the 
horn,  hastening  through  the  long  grass,  and  now  and  then  a crowd  of 
shouting  followers  would  attempt  to  race  us. 

My  eight  months’  stay  in  Nyasaland  could  give  me  no  more  than  a general 
impression  of  the  country,  which  I will  endeavour  to  convey.  Zomba  and 
a great  part  of  the  Protectorate  fie  at  an  elevation  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  vegetation  in  these  highlands  has 
seldom  a tropical  appearance.  Here  the  bush  chiefly  consists  of  stunted 
deciduous  trees,  which  might  appear  European  to  a superficial  glance,  and 
the  only  plant  which  attains  a tropical  luxuriance  is  the  grass  ; this 
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smothers  the  country  before  the  annual  fires  destroy  it,  and  in  many 
places  is  at  least  eight  feet  in  height.  In  the  lower  parts,  however,  as  at 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  the  numerous  palm  trees  give  a different 
aspect  to  the  country,  and  aU  over  the  Protectorate,  the  bananas, 
growing  round  the  villages,  give  a most  tropical  effect.  About  forty 
miles  from  Zomba,  Mlanje  Mountain  (ten  thousand  feet  high  and  ten 
miles  broad)  towers  like  an  enormous  turreted  castle  behind  the  httle 
wooded  hills  of  the  plain.  The  scenery  also  round  Lake  Nyasa  is  usually 
grand  and  beautiful,  but  many  parts  of  the  country  are  open  and  rather 
bare,  and,  except  when  the  new  green  leaves  appear,  arid-looking  and 
brown.  Some  districts  are  very  thickly  populated  with  natives,  but 
their  small  untidy  grass  huts  are  so  inconspicuous  among  the  trees  and 
grass  of  the  bush,  that  one  scarcely  realizes  their  number.  I had  been 
several  months  in  Zomba  before  the  clearing  away  of  some  long  grass 
disclosed  an  unsuspected  group  of  huts  close  to  the  garden. 

The  natives  of  Nyasaland  are  of  Bantu-Negro  stock,  and  are,  as  a 
whole,  of  good  physique.  There  are  several  tribes  and  two  or  three 
dialects.  The  needs  of  the  native  are  few  and  his  ambition  is 
small.  In  character  he  is  slow,  good-natured,  and  lazy.  He  is 
perfectly  content  to  do  nothing  all  day  ; but  if  required  to  work,  he  is 
cheerful  and  willing,  though  he  leaves  off  as  soon  as  he  can.  In  their 
intercourse  with  white  people  these  natives  have,  so  far,  been  more 
fortunate  than  some  African  races,  and  are  at  present  like  good-mannered 
but  idle  children,  and  respectful,  though  not  timid.  The  “Pax 
Britannica,”  which  is  probably  the  chief  difference  made  in  their  lives  by 
British  rule,  must  be  a great  advantage  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  though 
possibly  it  makes  life  more  dull ; whether  the  chiefs  and  strong  men 
appreciate  it  is  perhaps  a matter  of  doubt.  The  natives  can  endure  a 
wonderful  amount  of  exertion,  especially  in  running  or  walking,  but  they 
seem  to  have  less  stamina  to  withstand  cold  than  white  people,  and  there 
is  always  danger  of  their  collapsing  on  cold  mountain  plateaux.  On  one 
journey  two  or  three  porters  suddenly  lay  down  with  their  loads,  saying, 
“ Ndi  funa  kufa  ” (I  want  to  die),  and  they  would  have  died  had  not  physical 
force  been  used  to  get  them  onwards  till  they  could  recover  by  the  heat 
of  a fire.  Another  party  travelling  in  Northern  Nyasaland  a few  years 
previously  was  less  fortunate,  and  lost  one  or  two  men,  simply  from 
physical  and  moral  weakness  caused  by  cold.  In  some  ways  the  natives 
are  wonderfully  intelligent ; they  are  quick  at  understanding  what  one 
means,  badly  though  one  may  speak  their  language,  and  compare  well  in 
this  respect  with  some  English  people ; and  of  course  their  sight,  their 
powers  of  observation,  and  their  general  bush  knowledge  are  marvellous. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  often  unexpectedly  stupid,  though  usually 
acting  with  the  best  intentions.  The  httle  boy  who  served  as  my  lady’s 
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maid  would  conscientiously,  but  with  incredible  slowness,  add  hot  water  to 
my  bath  a few  drops  at  a time,  thoroughly  testing  the  effect  with  his 
hand,  but  the  final  result  would  never  on  two  successive  occasions  be  the 
same.  In  Nyasaland  it  is  usual  when  paying  a visit  to  bring  one’s  own 
“ boy  ” ; and  his  master,  often  on  his  return,  finds  himself  the  richer  for 
some  one  of  his  host’s  belongings.  This  again  is  the  result  of  the  best 
intentions,  and  is  intended  to  benefit  the  master  rather  than  the  servant. 
My  httle  boy  took  a blacking  brush  from  a house  at  which  we  had  passed 
the  night  on  a journey,  and  when  reproached,  explained  simply  that  we 
were  in  want  of  it ; and  another  boy  used  the  same  primitive  argument 
when  his  master,  who  was  then  staying  at  Government  House,  found 
him  taking  down  and  packing  up  the  bedroom  curtains  ! 

There  are  about  six  hundred  white  people  in  Nyasaland,  of  whom 
nearly  half  live  in  Zomba  and  Blantyre.  The  rest,  pohtical  and  military 
officers,  planters  and  missionaries,  are  very  widely  scattered,  and  live 
lonely  lives,  surrounded  by  the  natives.  In  the  course  of  our  journeys 
through  the  country  we  occasionally  spent  a night  at  the  headquarters 
of  a district  resident,  and  it  was  always  very  interesting  to  note  the 
varying  degrees  of  comfort  that  these  men,  living  so  far  from  civihzation, 
were  able  to  achieve.  Sometimes,  when  there  was  a well-built  and 
tidy  house,  a herd  of  cows  for  butter  and  milk,  well-trained  houseboys, 
the  latest  newspapers  on  the  table,  a gramophone  in  working  order, 
and  a motor  bicycle  standing  outside,  it  would  be  hard  to  reahse  that  this 
was  the  only  European  habitation  within  a radius  of  fifty  miles,  and  we 
perhaps  the  first  white  people  its  owner  had  seen  for  many  weeks.  These 
sohtary  officials  have  a busy  time  arranging  the  disputes  and  difficulties 
of  the  natives,  who  are  fond  of  litigation,  and  keep  the  Resident  constantly 
supplied  with  complicated  cases.  They  are  so  much  like  children, 
however,  that  the  relationship  between  governor  and  governed  seems 
more  paternal  than  official,  and  judgments  fike  those  of  Solomon  are 
sometimes  advisable. 

In  the  two  large  settlements  of  Zomba,  which  contains  sixty  whites, 
and  Blantyre,  which  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  life  is  not  unlike 
that  of  any  small  English  country  tovm,  but,  generally  with  pleasanter 
weather.  The  climate  there,  and  all  over  the  highlands,  is  very 
enjoyable  from  April  until  November  (when  the  rains  begin),  with  clear, 
more  or  less  cool  air  and  bright  sunshine.  On  a few  of  the  coldest  days 
in  June  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  will  perhaps  not  rise  much  over 
60°  (Fahr.),  and  a fire  in  the  evenings  is  more  than  a pleasant  luxury  ; 
but  even  in  June  the  sun  is  hot  and  the  skies  are  nearly  always  blue. 
In  November,  the  hottest  month,  the  thermometer  is  not  often  above 
92°  (Fahr.)  in  the  shade,  and  in  that  dry  air  this  is  not  particularly 
unpleasant,  though  between  the  hours  of  9.30  and  4.30  no  one  would  move 
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about  out  of  doors  unless  obliged  to  do  so.  The  climate  along  the 
shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  a good  deal  worse  ; the  temperature 
is  often  well  over  110°  (Fahr.),  and  the  air  is  damp  and  oppressive. 

I spent  the  greater  part  of  my  time  in  Nyasaland  at  Zomba.  It 
was  a very  interesting  as  well  as  a pleasant  life,  for  the  seat  of 
government  is  there,  and  during  my  visit  the  Legislative  Council  was 
inaugurated.  Zomba  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  two  Nyasaland 
battalions  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles,  and  their  parades  on  such 
occasions  as  the  King’s  birthday  added  to  the  variety  of  life.  These 
native  soldiers  are  physically  an  extremely  fine  set  of  men  ; they  are 
very  keen  and  smart  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  have  proved 
that  they  can  fight  bravely  when  occasion  arises.  A small  detachment 
of  them  accompanied  us  on  one  of  our  journeys  in  the  bush,  and  made 
themselves  very  useful,  hurrying  up  laggard  porters,  putting  up  the  tents, 
and  keeping  watch  at  night.  At  Zomba  there  was  always  a guard  outside 
Government  House  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  often,  as  I sat  on  the 
verandah  in  the  hot  night  air,  when  everything  was  quiet ; save  for  the 
distant  chorus  of  croaking  frogs,  or  the  rustling  of  the  wind  in  the 
bamboos,  I would  see  now  and  then  the  glint  of  moonlight  on  a bayonet 
as  the  bare-footed  sentry  paced  noiselessly  up  and  down  the  drive. 

Life  in  one  of  these  distant  outposts  of  civilization  presents  many 
striking  contrasts.  In  the  electric  light  of  a bedroom  with  European 
furniture  I could  imagine  myself  in  England,  except  for  the  heat ; but 
the  illusion  would  be  abruptly  dispelled  when  I stepped  outside  to  proceed 
to  some  entertainment  in  a canvas  hammock,  carried  by  natives,  grunting 
or  singing  as  they  ran.  Another  trotted  in  front  with  a glass  lantern, 
necessary  both  to  light  the  way  and  to  keep  off  a not  impossible  leopard. 
Our  meals  for  the  most  part  were  served  in  quite  an  elaborate  European 
style,  which,  when  the  scene  was  a little  camp,  erected  less  than  an  hour 
before  in  the  rough  bush,  was  perhaps  rather  incongruous,  though  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  courses  were  much  appreciated.  The 
incongruity  was  reversed  one  day  at  Zomba,  when,  during  a well-served 
meal,  I was  handed  buttered  eggs  neatly  spread  on  jam  tartlets  instead 
of  on  the  more  usual  toast. 

Apart  from  these  curious  contrasts  and  incidents,  that  could  only  have 
happened  in  Africa,  it  was  not  often  that  anything  particularly 
characteristic  occurred  during  these  months  of  uninterruptedly  blue 
sunny  weather  that  I spent  in  Zomba,  though  with  constant  tennis,  goK 
and  other  amusements  it  was  far  from  dull.  Now  and  then,  however, 
I made  a morning’s  expedition  on  a motor  bicycle  into  the  plains  to  go 
after  “ big  game.”  The  best  opportunities  for  big  game  shooting  that 
I had  were  when  we  were  travelling  through  the  country  with  tents, 
and  during  these  journeys  I shot  specimens  of  most  kinds  of  Central 
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African  big  game,  including  on  one  occasion,  an  elephant.  There  is  nob 
at  the  present  day  much  game  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of 
Zomba  and  Blantyre  ; a motor  bicycle,  however,  makes  it  possible 
to  get  a Httle  shooting  even  from  Zomba.  I particularly  remember 
one  morning  late  in  October  when,  the  weather  being  very  warm, 
an  early  start  was  advisable.  By  the  time  I had  finished  a hurried 
breakfast  by  candle  fight  it  was  just  possible  to  see  the  road,  and 
soon  after  five  o’clock  I was  riding  down  the  hill  into  the  plain, 
where  the  icy  air  of  the  lower  levels  made  me  shiver,  clad 
though  I was  in  a woollen  jersey.  My  destination  was  the  Ntondwe 
River,  and  two  or  three  boys,  carrying  my  rifie  and  some  food,  had 
walked  the  fifteen  miles  of  the  journey  thither  on  the  previous  day. 
After  a mile  or  two  I reached  the  Likengala  River,  where  several  natives, 
well  wrapped  in  long  blankets,  were  waiting  to  carry  the  bicycle  over  the 
wire  rope  suspension  bridge.  The  sun  soon  rose,  and  dazzled  my  eyes. 
The  path  constantly  varied  : sometimes  a “ hair-pin  ” turn  on  a stony 
hill  or  a sudden  d^vindfing  to  a narrow  track  six  inches  wide  made  careful 
riding  advisable  ; sometimes  a wide  smooth  road  enabled  one  to  enjoy 
a rush  through  the  air.  Even  at  the  best,  however,  I had  to  feel  rather 
than  look  at  the  view  of  distant  ^Ilanje  Mountain  over  the  young  green 
trees,  for  it  was  still  necessary  to  be  on  the  alert ; a sudden  pit,  a fallen 
tree,  or  an  unwieldy  bullock  waggon  might  be  met  at  any  time  on  turning 
a sharp  corner.  It  was  startling  to  see  a mongoose  dash  across  the 
path  just  ahead,  or  to  find  myself  running  over  a quickly  wriggling  snake 
and  wondering  whether  the  back  wheel  would  throw  it  round  my  neck. 
Once  or  twice  I saw  a long-tailed  monkey  dropping  from  branch  to 
branch  above  me,  and  several  times  fiocks  of  guinea-fowl  flew  up  from 
the  road  as  I appeared.  After  an  hour  or  so  I came  upon  my  boys, 
sitting  round  their  little  fire  ; the  bicycle  was  put  in  the  shade,  the  rifle 
loaded,  and  we  set  out  quickly  in  single  file.  It  was  now  half-past  six 
in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  was  hot  in  this  low,  flat  country,  but  I could 
turn  my  double  felt  hat  weU  down  all  round,  and  I had  a large  hand- 
kerchief as  an  extra  protection  for  neck  and  shoulders. 

For  an  hour  or  two  we  walked  silently  through  the  dry  thin  woods, 
where  already  a few  brilliant  flowers  were  springing  from  the  burnt 
earth.  We  saw  no  recent  trace  of  fife  except  the  tracks  of  wild  dogs, 
which,  as  Ja3mla,  my  gun-boy,  told  me,  had  been  there  the  day  before 
frightening  and  driving  away  all  the  game.  This  was  very  disappointing, 
and  I began  to  calculate  the  distance  we  should  have  to  walk  back,  when 
suddenly  from  behind  me  sounded  that  always  exciting  low  warning 
whistle — something  had  been  seen,  but  what  ? Silently  we  crouched 
dovm,  and  then  I saw  a slight  movement  among  some  distant  clumps  of 
bamboos.  Jayula  and  I crept  through  the  dry,  crackling  leaves  as  far 
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as  we  safely  could,  and  waited  close  together  behind  a tuft  of  grass. 
I could  see  now  that  the  small  almost  invisible  brown  object  among  the 
brown  bamboos  was  a “ reedbuck.”  I had  shot  many  of  these  during 
my  journeys  in  the  bush,  and  I was  reluctant  to  risk  a difficult  shot 
at  a half-concealed  animal,  though  the  boy,  intent  on  getting  the  meat, 
wanted  me  to  do  so.  I waited,  and  after  several  minutes  of  alert  stillness 
I was  rewarded.  Another  buck  silently  came  through  the  grass  and 
went  up  to  the  first ; it  looked  darker  and  had  longer  horns,  and  I 
indistinctly  heard  Jayula  whisper  something  about  “ big  one.”  It 
gracefully  stepped  more  into  the  open,  and  I fired  ; it  ran  a few  yards, 
but  the  second  shot  which  I gave  it  was  hardly  needed.  It  was  a bush 
buck,  and  I had  long  wanted  to  get  one.  After  a short  rest  we  continued 
our  walk,  taking  a wide  circle  back  towards  the  road.  There  was  high 
grass  in  small  patches,  and  we  had  not  gone  far  when  suddenly  out  of  one 
of  these  dashed  a huge  almost  black  “ sable  ” antelope,  his  long  scimitar- 
like horns  curving  over  his  back  as  he  galloped  away.  It  was  a 
magnificent  sight,  and  I am  glad  to  have  seen  it,  though  if  the  boys 
had  been  more  wide  awake  the  episode  might  have  ended  differently. 
Next  we  saw  another  reedbuck,  and  as  there  was  now  apparently  no 
chance  of  anything  better  I decided  to  try  for  it.  In  order  to  intercept 
it  we  ran  quickly  round  some  trees ; I tripped  while  doing  so,  and  rolled 
over  and  over  like  a shot  rabbit,  Jayula  looking  round  at  me  in  mild 
surprise.  We  ran  on,  and  stood  waiting  for  the  buck,  as  the  grass  was 
too  high  for  a sitting  shot.  It  soon  appeared,  walking  between  the  trees. 
Jayula  whistled,  it  paused  a moment  and  I secured  it.  The  walk  back 
to  the  bicycle  was  very  warm  indeed,  and  I was  glad  when  I got  there  to 
sit  in  the  shade  with  some  food  and  a “ Thermos  ” bottle.  It  was  very 
hot  even  under  a tree,  and  I soon  decided  on  an  immediate  dash  for  the 
comparatively  cool  house  at  Zomba.  I gave  a present  of  meat  to  the 
local  native  who  had  guided  us,  and,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  game  and 
my  rifle  to  be  carried  into  Zomba,  I set  out  about  one  o’clock  on  the 
run  home. 

On  this  excursion  I had  got  nothing  big,  or  at  all  out  of  the 
common,  but  it  was  the  freedom  and  adventure  of  the  life,  and 
above  all  the  interest  of  seeing  something  of  untrammelled,  unconscious 
nature  in  men,  animals  and  plants  which,  much  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  bag,  used  to  make  my  expeditions  into  the  African  bush  so 
enjoyable.  After  that  October  morning  I saw  little  more  of  the  bush 
and  its  inhabitants.  My  visit  to  Nyasaland  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
a few  weeks  later  I started  on  the  long,  leisurely  voyage  back  to 
England. 
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The  Tyrol. 

The  opening  chapters  of  Mr.  Clive  Holland’s  Tyrol  and  its  People  (Methuen  ; 
10s.  6d.)  give  a brief  history  of  Tyrol  from  the  earliest  days  of  which  any 
record  exists  down  to  the  present  time.  This  historical  sketch  is  followed  by 
a chapter  on  characteristic  legends,  customs  and  sports  of  Tyrol,  which  includes 
an  account  of  a wedding  and  of  some  Tyrolese  dances.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of  different  districts  and  towns  of  Tyrol.  The 
chapter  on  Innsbruck  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  Hofkirche,  with  its 
famous  group  of  bronze  statues,  of  which  that  of  King  Arthur  is  incomparably 
the  finest.  The  following  chapter,  dealing  vdth  the  environs  of  Innsbruck, 
gives  the  romantic  story  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  his  burgher  wife  Phihppine  Welser  ; also  several  delightful 
legends  connected  with  the  locality.  The  ancient  town  of  Salzburg,  birthplace 
of  Mozart,  its  history  and  romance,  the  beautiful  country  around  it,  the  castles 
in  its  vicinity  and  its  remarkable  museum  form  the  subject  of  succeeding 
chapters.  From  there  the  traveller  goes  on  to  Meran,  wiiere  the  interesting 
Hero-plays,  acted  by  peasants,  take  place  ; of  these  plays,  in  which  the 
patriot  Andreas  Hofer  figures  conspicuously,  i\Ir.  Holland  says  that  the  acting 
is  ahvays  excellent,  and  that  the  representations  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  from  an  artistic  and  dramatic  point  of  view.  Amongst  the  many  castles 
that  surround  Meran  is  the  castle  from  w^hich  the  country  is  named — Schloss 
Tyrol ; the  oldest  part  of  it  now^  standing  dates  from  the  twelfth  century  ; 
records  of  it  go  back  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  account  of 
the  Walsch  Tyrol  and  of  Trent  are  interesting,  and  the  chapter  on  the  Dolomites, 
with  notes  on  some  tours  and  ascents,  will  attract  lovers  of  mountain 
climbing. 

Mr.  Holland  gives  a vivid  picture  of  this  beautiful  “ Land  ^vithin  the 
Mountains,”  of  its  hospitable  and  charming-mannered  people,  its  grand 
scenery,  and  its  ancient  historic  buildings.  The  book  will  be  valuable  to  all 
wLo  intend  to  travel  in  Tyrol  : it  will  bring  delightful  memories  to  those, 
amongst  wLom  is  the  present  review^er,  who  know  that  lovely  country,  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  w'ho  travel  only  vicariously  and  see  foreign 
countries  only  through  the  eyes  of  literary  wanderers  such  as  Mr.  HoUand. 
Even  were  the  letterpress  less  attractive,  the  book  would  be  worth  possessing 
for  the  sake  of  the  illustrations  in  colour  by  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes,  which  are 
fuU  of  the  spirit  of  the  country — mysterious,  romantic  and  sometimes  w’eird. 
The  book  is  indexed  and  has  a map  printed  upon  the  inside  of  the  cover. 
The  index  is  not  a good  one,  and  the  map  gives  no  scale  of  miles. 

Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 

To  most  of  us  the  Lake  Country  is  only  known  as  a part  of  England  famous 
for  beautiful  scenery,  overmuch  rain,  honeymoon  couples  and  the  memories 
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of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey  and  De  Quincey.  Canon  Rawnsley  shows  us 
that  it  has  other  attractions  than  these.  In  Round  the  Lake  Country  (James 
MacLehose  and  Sons ; 5s.  net)  he  writes  with  enthusiasm  born  of  love  for  his 
subject,  not  only  of  the  beauty  and  the  literary  associations  of  Aira  Force  and 
Grasmere,  Gowbarrow  Fell  and  Meikle  Moss,  but  of  the  interest  that  the 
countryside  has  for  the  naturalist  and  the  antiquarian. 

He  depicts  the  Leighton  Woods  aglow  with  lilies,  and  shows  us  seagulls 
nesting  on  the  sand  dunes  at  Ravenglass.  He  takes  us  to  old  farmsteads, 
country  seats,  ruined  priories,  and  tells  of  the  romance  that  chngs  to  them.  He 
shows  us  roads  that  once  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  Roman  legionaries,  coves 
where  Viking  pirates  beached  their  galleys,  and  hamlets  that  have  known  the 
raids  of  Scotch  moss  troopers. 

With  the  aid  of  inscriptions  on  the  Gosforth  Cross  and  the  Beowulf 
stone,  he  illustrates  how  monks  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  taught  the 
Story  of  the  White  Christ  through  the  medium  of  legends  of  Odin  and  Thor, 
Loki,  and  the  Midgard  worm.  The  interest  of  the  book  is  so  great  that  the 
lack  of  an  index,  its  one  fault,  is  pecuharly  irritating.  Canon  Rawnsley  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Trust,  which  secured  Gowbarrow  Fell  for  the  nation. 
On  behalf  of  this  trust  he  makes  the  very  reasonable  plea  that  the  pubhc 
which  subscribed  £32,000  for  a single  picture  (Velasquez’s  Venus)  should  help 
the  Trust  occasionally  to  buy,  and  preserve  for  all  time  from  the  defilement  of 
factory  chimneys,  valleys  far  more  beautiful  than  any  picture  made  with  hands. 

V/hen  the  World  was  wide. 

Some  nine  years  before  Drake  set  out  on  his  wonderful  voyage  round  the 
world,  Richard  Hakluyt,  then  a boy  at  Westminster  School,  saw  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  (geography  was  not  taught  in  schools  in  his  day)  a map  of  the 
world.  The  sight  of  this  filled  him  with  such  “ rare  delight  ” that  he  resolved 
to  devote  his  fife  “ to  prosecute  that  knowledge  and  kind  of  literature.”  It 
was  a time  at  which  every  succeeding  year  hardy  adventurers  came  home  to 
England  bringing  fresh  news  of  the  wonderful  world  that  lay  beyond  the 
European  horizon.  At  sea  the  men  of  Devon  were  challenging  the  Spanish 
dominion  of  the  Indies  and  groping  amid  Arctic  ice  for  a sea-route  to 
China.  On  land  Englishmen  were  penetrating  the  almost  unknown  land 
of  Muscovy,  and  dealing  with  Indian  merchants  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant. 
Hakluyt  devoted  twelve  strenuous  years  to  the  collection  and  publication 
of  the  reports  of  these  travellers  and  everything  else  that  would  throw 
light  on  the  geography  of  the  world,  from  a merchant’s  Bill  of  Lading  to 
a passage  from  Tacitus  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles,  and  thus  gave  to  the 
world  what  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  collection  of  geographical  literature 
that  has  ever  been  produced.  Hakluyt’s  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages, 
Traffiques  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  nation  was  not  easily  accessible  until 
it  was  republished  by  the  public  spirit  of  the  Hakluyt  Society.  Even  then 
the  price  of  the  work  was  prohibitive  to  the  general  reader.  Having  now 
been  republished  {Every  Man’s  Library,  J.  M.  Dent  & Co.)  in  eight  volumes 
at  Is.  apiece,  it  is  now  accessible  to  all  interested  in  the  exploring  enterprise 
of  the  English  nation. 


Polar  Exploraiion. 

Plans  for  the  conquest  of  the  poles 
continue.  Captain  Scott  proposes  as 
soon  as  possible  to  lead  another  expedi- 
tion to  the  Antarctic,  and  Lieutenant 
Shackleton,  though  eager  to  beat  his 
own  record,  will  not  attempt  any  more 
Polar  work  until  the  return  of  his 
former  leader.  Lieutenant  Shackleton 
has  announced  that  when  he  does 
resume  the  work  he  \^ill  start  from  the 
Weddell  Sea  side,  and  try  to  form  a 
junction  with  a party  w^hich  will  start 
from  a base  on  MacMurdo  Sound.  At 
our  end  of  the  world  Arctic  exploration 
is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Bruce  Arctic 
Expedition,  among  the  members  of 
which  are  geologists,  meteorologists  and 
botanists.  The  expedition  is  already 
on  its  way  to  Spitzbergen,  where  it  \\dll 
resume  the  topographical  survey  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Prince  Charles  Fore- 
land. The  Wellman  airship  expedition 
was  delayed  by  the  collapse,  during  a 
gale,  of  the  shed  which  had  been  con- 
structed in  Spitzbergen  to  hold  the 
balloon  while  it  was  being  prepared  for 
the  attempt.  The  shed  has  now  been 
rebuilt  more  strongly,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  if  the  weather  was  favourable  a 
start  would  be  made  on  August  10th 
last. 

Africa  (.he  ^.iysterious. 

The  controversy  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  Mashonaland  ruins,  wLich  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  wLen  Europeans 
first  came  into  contact  with  South-East 
Africa,  has  gained  fresh  impetus  from 
the  publication  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Hall’s  new 
book.  Prehistoric  Rhodesia.  The  first 
explorers  of  whom  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, who  speculated  as  to  the  origin  of 


these  huge  buildings,  were  the  Arab 
traders,  who  penetrated  Mashonaland 
some  hundred  years  before  Va3ca  da 
Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
These  men  told  the  Portuguese,  wdio 
first  entered  Mashonaland  some  half 
a century  after  da  Gama’s  exploit,  that 
Zimbabwe  was  the  ruined  city  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  and  that  South-East 
Africa  w^as  the  land  of  Ophir,  from 
which  Solomon  drew  stores  of  “ gold 
and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes  and 
peacocks  ” (or  guinea  fowds,  as  some 
modern  theorists  suggest).  This  theory 
was  generally  accepted,  its  only  serious 
rival  being  one  that  regarded  Zimbabwe 
and  the  other  ruins  as  the  w^ork  of  the 
Devil.  In  recent  years  Mr.  Theodore 
Bent,  and  after  him  Mr.  Hall,  have 
supposed  that  they  were  the  work  of 
ancient  Sabean  or  Phoenician  colonists. 
This  theory  was  criticised,  but  not 
seriously  challenged,  until  I\Ir.  Randall 
Maciver  visited  the  ruins  and  discovered 
under  the  foundations  of  one  of  them 
fragments  of  Arabian,  Persian  and 
Chinese  pottery,  some  specimens  of 
which  w’ere  declared  by  experts  to  be 
not  older  than  the  thirteenth  century. 
On  this  and  other  evidence  Mr.  Maciver 
pronounced  the  ruins  to  be  not  nearly 
as  ancient  as  former  excavators  had 
supposed,  and  of  purely  native  origin. 
This  view^  Mr.  Hall  was  unable  to 
accept,  and  he  has  therefore  replied  to 
Mr.  Maciver’s  book,  Mediceval  Rhodesia, 
by  wTiting  Prehistoric  Rhodesia. 

Ancient  Intercourse  between  Africa  and 
the  East. 

It  is  certain  that  intercourse  existed 
betw'een  Asia  and  Africa  long  before 
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European  ships  visited  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  first 
European  to  sail  in  eastern  waters,  when 
outward  bound  on  the  memorable 
voyage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  an  ocean  route  to  India,  dropped 
anchor  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Zambesi,  which  he  named  The  River 
of  Good  Indications  because  the  sight 
of  natives  wearing  cloth  which  he 
knew  to  have  been  woven  on  Indian 
looms  was  the  first  omen  which  pointed 
to  his  quest  being  successful.  In  those 
days  dhows  plied  between  East  Africa 
and  India,  and  exchanged  the  manu- 
factures of  the  latter  for  the  raw  material 
of  the  former.  The  trade  established 
without  European  help  is  still  carried 
on  independently  of  European  agency, 
and  visitors  to  any  East  African  port 
to-day  may  see  mat-sailed  dhows, 
which  cross  and  re-cross  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  regularly  as  if  no  such  thing  as 
a steam-ship  had  ever  been  invented. 
Marco  Polo  (a.d.  1295)  wrote  that  the 
Great  Khan  of  the  Tartars  used  to  send 
ships  to  the  part  of  Africa  which  is 
south  of  Madagascar.  Edrisi,  the 
Arabian  geographer  (a.d.  1154)  said 
that  in  his  day  the  people  of  Mihradj 
(who  seem  to  have  been  Javanese)  and 
the  Chinese  had  intercourse  with  Africa, 
in  confirmation  of  which  statement  old 
Chinese  coins  have  been  discovered 
among  ancient  middens  in  the  town  of 
Lamu  in  British  East  Africa.  Mas’oudi, 
an  earlier  Arabian  geographer  (a.d. 
943),  who  himself  knew  the  East  African 
coast,  records  that  it  was  visited  in  his 
day  by  Persian  ships.  The  author  of 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea 
{circa  a.d.  85)  seems  to  indicate  that 
in  his  day  the  African  coast  near 
Mombassa  was  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Charibael,  King  of  the  Sabeans.  Of 
communication  between  the  peoples 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Indian  Ocean 


we  have  no  earlier  record  than  this,  but 
as  the  civilisations  of  Asia  are  far  older 
than  those  of  Europe,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  Asiatics  traded  with 
natives  of  East  Africa  long  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  World-wide  Game  of  Cat’s-Cradle. 

In  claiming  for  the  Mashonaland  ruins 
a Semitic  origin,  Mr.  Hall,  however, 
lays  far  too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  Makalanga,  who  inhabit  Mashona- 
land, have  customs  which  remind  him 
of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  and  Palestine.  The  fact  that 
two  peoples  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe  have  similar  religious  lites, 
customs  or  prejudices,  affords  no  proof 
that  they  have  ever  had  intercourse 
with  each  other  or  have  in  the  past 
come  under  the  same  influence.  If, 
for  instance,  an  Englishman  saw  a child 
in  Central  Africa,  Papua  or  Japan 
making  figures  with  a piece  of  string, 
he  might  quite  possibly  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  learned  the  game 
from  some  European  traveller.  So  far, 
however,  from  string  games  having  a 
European  origin,  they  are  less  known 
and  have  less  variety  in  Europe  than 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
string  figures  best  known  in  England  are 
CaVs  Cradle,  the  Leashing  of  LochieVs 
Dogs,  Candles  and  The  Ladder.  Of 
these.  Candles  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  British  Islands,  Cat's  Cradle  is 
found  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  The 
Ladder  is  common  among  American 
Indians  and  in  Hawaii,  and  The 
Leashings  of  LochieVs  Dogs  is  found 
among  natives  of  Africa,  Australia  and 
America.  The  making  of  string  figures 
is  an  occupation  well  suited  to  the  idle. 
For  this  reason  probably  the  strenuous 
European  knows  least  of  the  many 
combinations  which  can  be  made  with 
a’  piece  of  string. 
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Words  That  Have  Lost  Their  Way. 

Of  all  qualities  that  a man  who  -fishes 
to  assign  an  origin  to  prehistoric 
buildings  must  possess  the  most  neces- 
sary is  caution.  The  fact  that  the 
shadow  of  a monolith  falls  at  dawn  on 
a slab  of  rock  that  may  conceivably 
have  been  used  for  an  altar  possibly 
indicates  that  the  people  who  erected 
the  monohth  were  sun- worshippers. 
It  may  tend  to  confirm  a theory  that 
they  knew  sometliing  of  astronomy. 
The  possibihty  that  the  fact  is  a mere 
fortuitous  coincidence  must,  however, 
always  be  kept  in  the  foreground.  An 
amusing  instance  of  the  need  for  caution 
in  propounding  theories  is  afiorded  by 
an  utterance  of  I\Ir.  Theodore  Bent, 
who  made  the  first  scientific  examina- 
tion of  Zimbabwe.  In  his  Buined  Cities 
of  Mashonaland  he  wrote  : “ Some  of 
the  words  in  common  use  among  the 
Kaffirs  in  Mashonaland  are  very  curious. 
Anything,  whether  it  be  a child  or  to 
indicate  that  the  price  paid  for  anything 
is  insufficient,  they  term  piccanini.” 
Bent  must  have  kno^vn  that  the  word 
is  in  common  use  in  many  bastard 
dialects  such  as  pidgin-Enghsh,  kitchen- 
Kafir,  and  Lingua  Franca,  that  have 
sprung  up  wherever  two  or  more 
peoples  imperfectly  understanding  each 
other  have  unconsciously  created  a 
language  drawn  from  many  sources 
which  they  could  all  understand. 
Piccanning  is  used  to  mean  something 
small  in  Jamaica,  Calcutta,  Yokohama, 
Thursday  Island  and  in  half  the  great 
ports  of  the  world,  but  Bent  seemed  to 
think  when  he  heard  it  on  Makalanga 
lips  that  he  had  tracked  it  to  its  original 
source.  The  man  who  used  it  in  liis 
presence  of  course  imagined  that  he  was 
talking  Enghsh.  The  word  in  reahty  is 
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derived  from  the  Portuguese  piquena, 
and  was  moulded  to  its  present  form 
by  American  negroes,  who  possibly 
picked  it  up  on  Portuguese  slave  ships. 
From  the  Portuguese  also  come  kraal, 
fetish,  caste,  lally-loo  (from  ladsone), 
Chinese- English  for  a thief,  and  joss 
(from  Deus),  Chinese- English  for  god. 
Kaffir  is  Arabic  and  assegai  Berber. 
Calumet  is  from  the  French  cTialumeau, 
and  skelm  (a  scoundrel),  now  used  in 
Afrikander  Dutch,  was  good  Parha- 
mentary  Enghsh  in  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Himalayan  Mounteuneering. 

Although  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi 
has  failed  in  his  intention  of  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Karakoram  Himalayas,  in  northern 
Kashmir,  he  has  broken  the  world’s 
mountaineering  record  by  reaching  in 
these  mountains  an  altitude  several 
hundred  feet  higher  than  has  ever 
hitherto  been  attained.  It  is  said  that 
he  would  have  attempted  the  conquest 
of  Mount  Everest  had  it  not  been  that, 
as  this  mountain  is  on  the  Thibetan 
side  of  the  Indian  frontier,  the  British 
Government  would  have  been  obhged 
to  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  enterprise. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  Mount 
Kinchin junga  or  the  summit  of  the 
Karakoram  mountains  is  the  second 
highest  peak  in  the  world,  the  height 
of  the  latter  being  supposed  to  be 
28,250  feet,  of  which  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  climbed  some  25,000  feet. 
Though  his  recent  attempt  was  not 
crowned  with  complete  triumph,  he 
has  added  to  a series  of  briUiant  achieve- 
ments which  include  the  ascent  of 
Ruw  enzori  in  Central  Africa  and  the 
ascent  of  Mount  St.  Ehas  in  Alaska. 


The  Untameable  Riffs. 

It  is  a well-known  axiom  that  war  is 
an  aid  to  geographical  knowledge.  The 
recent  campaign  of  the  Spanish  troops 
against  the  Riff  tribesmen  has  at  all 
events  enabled  newspaper  readers  to 
“place”  the  httle  known  Spanish 
Presidio  with  the  mellifluous  name  of 
Melilla.  Situated  within  a few  hours  of 
the  Algerian  frontier  it  is  on  the  border 
of  that  wild  and  absolutely  unexplored 
httoral  occupied  by  the  truculent  Riffs, 
stretching  from  the  Algerian  frontier 
near  Nemours  to  Tetuan.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  of  the  “ shrinkage  of  the 
globe  ” from  the  geographer’s  point  of 
view,  and  the  adventurous  are  apt  to 
bewail  the  lack  of  virgin  fields  for 
exploration.  It  seems  strange,  then, 
that  within  a week  of  London  there  still 
exists  an  absolutely  terra  incognita  to 
Europeans,  in  the  immediate  hinterland 
of  the  Spanish  Presidios,  Mehlla  and 
Alhumecas.  Yet  Melilla  itself,  though 
scarcely  a tourist  resort  can  hardly  be 
be  said  to  be  off  the  beaten  track  of 
travel,  for  Algerian  and  Spanish  coasting 
liners  call  there  regularly,  indeed  I 
remember  once  spending  a few  hours  in 
this  dismal  penal  station,  on  a voyage 
from  Oran  to  Cadiz,  when  I was  warned 
tliat  strolling  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
inadvisable  as  the  Riffs  had  a playful 
habit  of  taking  pot-shots  at  Europeans 
even  in  sight  of  the  walls.  Not  relish- 
ing tliis  Arab  variant  of  “ heaving  ’alf  a 
brick  ” at  the  stranger,  I took  particular 
care  not  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
warning. 

The  Geography  of  Whitaker. 

Mention  of  the  Spanish  Presidios  on 
the  Morocco  sea-board  reminds  one  of 


a curious  geographical  “howler”  in 
Whitaker’s  Almanac,  showing  that,  like 
Homer,  this  invaluable  book  of  refer- 
ence sometimes  nods.  For  several  years 
(including  the  current  issue)  the  editor 
has  been  obliging  enough  to  make  a 
present  of  a portion  of  Morocco  to 
Spain.  Tetuan,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco  is  still  called  in  the 
Almanac  a Spanish  Presidio,  though  it 
has  belonged  to  Morocco  since  Spain’s 
abortive  campaign  against  Morocco  in 
1860.  This  assertion  is  made  in  spite 
of  the  mention  of  Tetuan  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Tangier,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  town  incontestably 
belongs  to  Morocco. 

The  Edelweiss  Legend. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  regard  the 
inaccurate  but  popular  conception  of 
the  edelweiss  as  a rare  Alpine  plant,  to 
be  found  only  at  a great  altitude  and  in 
comparatively  inaccessible  spots,  with 
amused  toleration,  w^ere  it  not  that  the 
plant  has  been  the  cause  of  many  fatal 
accidents.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
guides  and  porters  encourage  this  de- 
lusion about  the  edelweiss.  The  fatal 
glamour  attaching  to  the  “ snow- 
flower  ” would  probably  be  dispelled  if 
tourists  realised  that  the  plant  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  perfectly  safe 
places.  Indeed,  on  my  first  trip  to 
Switzerland  I picked  near  Pontresina 
handfuls  of  edelweiss,  which  was  grow- 
ing in  patches  in  places  that  could 
almost  be  reached  by  an  invalid  in  a 
bath- chair  ! The  edelweiss,  in  short,  is 
not  nearly  so  romantic  in  its  tastes  as 
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is  popularly  supposed,  and  can  easily 
be  grown  on  the  rockery  of  a London 
suburban  garden. 

Drinks  for  Tourists. 

The  Touring  Club  de  France  gives 
some  useful  wTinkles  on  “ How  and 
what  to  Drink  ” in  cychng  and  walking 
tours.  As  a rule  the  tourist  should 
follow’  the  custom  of  the  country.  For 
in  tance  in  France  and  Italy  the 
wine  of  the  country,  and  in  Germany 
and  Northern  Europe  hght  lager 
should  be  taken.  In  Normandy  and 
Brittany  cider  may  take  the  place  of 
wine,  the  editor  might  have  added.  For 
home  tours  nothing  can  equal  cold  tea 
or  cold  coffee.  These  liints  are  practic- 
able and  valuable,  but  might  be  supple- 
mented. For  instance,  to  quench  thirst 
effectively  the  drink  should  not  be  of 
low’er  temperature  than  the  body.  This 
axiom  is  thoroughly  understood  in 
Austraha  and  New’  Zealand,  w^here  it  is 
customary  to  drink  tea  without  milk 
and  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne  in  the 
hottest  w’eather.  Though  hardly  a 
pleasant  beverage  at  the  time,  it  is  an 
ideal  thirst  quencher.  Those  unable  to 
exercise  this  Spartan  form  of  self- 
disciphne,  should  take  either  cold  milk- 
less tea,  or  w’ater  with  a sprinkhng  of 
oatmeal.  Cold  milk  does  not  quench 
the  thirst,  and  is  besides  too  heavy  to 
be  taken,  unless  diluted  with  water. 
Skim  milk  makes  an  excellent  drink, 
but  it  is  not  easily  obtainable.  Another 
thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  sw^eet, 
as  well  as  all  iced  drinks,  should  be 
rigidly  eschew’ed.  To  quench  thirst 
something  bitter  or  “ w’ith  a bite  ” in  it 
is  required.  On  this  account  ginger 
beer  is  preferable  to  lemonade,  and  dry 
to  sw’eet  cider. 

Lady’s  Virgin  Ascent  in  the  Andes. 

To  Miss  C.  E.  Peck,  an  American 
mountaineer,  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
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chmbing  the  hitherto  inaccessible  peak 
of  Huascan  in  Peru.  This  mountain 
if  not  the  highest  mountain  (24,000  ft.) 
in  the  Andes  as  claimed  by  its  con- 
queress,  is  certainly  the  second  highest, 
as  even  the  low’est  estimate  makes  it 
only  a few  hundred  feet  lower  than 
Mt.  Aconcagua.  Miss  Peck’s  success  is 
thoroughly  deserved,  as  she  had  made 
tw'o  previous  attempts  on  the  peak  in 
1904  and  1906,  but  with  native  guides 
only.  In  her  last  and  successful 
attempt  Miss  Peck  w’as  accompanied 
by  two  Swiss  guides  from  Zermatt. 
This  climb  (not  counting  the  descent) 
took  three  days,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  ascent  one  of  the  guides  was  badly 
frost-bitten. 

Tourists’  Jottings. 

The  new  circular  tour  through  the 
Jotunlieimers,  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  districts  in  Norway, 
which  has  been  opened  this  summer  in 
connection  with  the  Valdres  Railway, 
has  proved  very  popular  with  tourists. 
There  is  an  excellent  service  of  motor 
cars  and  motor  boats  from  Fagernes,  the 
terminus  of  the  new  hne,  w’hich  takes 
tourists  for  one  of  the  finest  mountain 
circular  tours  in  Norway. 

The  rates  for  telegrams  between  the 
U.K.  and  Switzerland  has  now  been 
reduced  to  2Jd.  a w’ord. 

A motor  car  service  has  been  started 
betw^een  Cortina  (Tyrol)  and  Bozen  via 
the  Karersee.  The  portion  of  the  pass 
(only  recently  constructed)  betw’een 
Falzerego  and  Campitello  winds  among 
the  Dolomites  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
scenic  passes  in  Europe. 

Motor  cars  now  replace  the  dihgences 
W’hich  used  to  run  from  Grenoble  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  The  service  is  very 
popular  and,  of  course,  the  excursion 
is  done  much  quicker. 

Eustace  Reynolds-Ball. 
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By,  the  (beginning  of  January,  1908,  I had  returned  from  nearly  a year’s 
work  in,, the  gravel  wastes  and  high  mountain  ranges  of  Kan-su  to  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Chinese  Turkestan.  There,  close  to  the 
norther^  edge  of  the  great  “ Sea  of  Sand,”  which  extends  over  the  largest 
portion  pf  .the  Tarim  Basin,  I felt  restored  as  it  were  to  my  own  ground. 
The  .recollections  of  two  trying  but  happy  winter  campaigns  (1900-01 
and  1906-07),  spent  over  the  exploration  of  ancient  sites  in  the  southern 
part  of' the  desert,  would  by  themselves  have  sufficed  to  draw  me  back 
there,;  , Fortunately  I was  free  in  my  archaeological  conscience  to  yield 
to  this  qld  fascination  of  the  Taklamakan  ; for  just  then,  in  response 
to  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  me  since  leaving  the  Khotan  and  Keriya 
region  at  the  close  of  1906,  I received  information  from  that  side  about 
several  ruined  sites  in  the  desert  which  had  remained  unexplored.  I was 
anxious  to  visit  them  before  the  heat  and  sandstorms  of  the  spring  would 
make  w'ork  on  that  ground  impracticable,  and  for  this  reason  felt  glad 
when  the  'early  completion  of  some  tasks  in  the  previously  unexplored 
desert  belt  between  the  Tarim  and  the  foot  of  the  Tien-shan  left  me 
free  for  a timely  move  southwards. 

Visits  to  interesting  ruins  of  Buddhist  shrines  detained  me  for  a week 
at  the  ancient  oasis  of  Kuchar,  on  the  great  northern  caravan  route, 
and  this  short  halt  enabled  me  to  settle  my  plans  for  the  crossing  of 
the  desert  from  north  to  south.  The  heavy  convoy  of  antiquities, 
amounting  to  some  twenty-four  camel  loads,  the  antiquarian  spoil  of 
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my  explorations  during  the  preceding  year,  could  safely  be  despatched 
by  the  well-known  though  little  frequented  route,  which  leads  in  the 
winter  along  the  dry  bed  of  the  Khotan  River  right  through  the  desert 
to  the  Khotan  oasis,  the  prospective  base  for  my  labours  of  the  spring 
and  summer.  Once  freed  from  the  care  for  these  precious  but 
embarrassing  impedimenta  I myself  should  strike  due  south  from  Kuchar, 
to  where  the  Keriya  River  dies  away  in  the  sands.  It  was  a march  beset 
with  serious  difficulties  and  risks.  But  Hedin’s  pioneer  journey  of 
1896  showed  that  it  was  practicable  under  certain  conditions,  and, 
seeing  that  there  were  ruins  to  be  visited  near  the  Keriya  River  course, 
I decided  to  try  this  “ short  cut  ” and  save  time.  Yet  I must  confess 
that  the  chance  of  crossing  once  more  the  very  heart  of  the  desert  might 
by  itself  perhaps  have  proved  for  me  an  attraction  too  great  to  resist. 

A sky  heavy  with  snow  clouds  had  made  my  dark  and  confined 
quarters  in  Kuchar  City  look  doubly  gloomy.  So  I was  heartily  glad 
when  by  the  morning  of  January  25th  the  great  division  of  my  caravan 
was  completed.  After  blocking  traffic  in  the  narrow  street  for  hours, 
the  heavy  goods  train  of  antiques,  on  twenty-four  camels,  was  started 
on  the  long  journey  to  Khotan  in  charge  of  my  excellent  Chinese 
secretary  and  the  most  reliable  of  my  Turki  Muhammadans.  My  own 
caravan,  including  my  energetic  and  devoted  surveyor,  Rai  Lai  Singh, 
Naik  Ram  Singh,  my  “ handy  man,”  and  three  Indian  followers  who 
were  supposed  to  look  after  their  and  my  own  bodily  comforts,  looked 
quite  handy  and  light  by  comparison.  The  seven  fine  camels  which 
I had  bought  one  and  a half  years  before  at  Keriya,  and  which  had  since 
borne  up  bravely  with  all  the  fatigues  of  our  desert  wanderings  far  away 
into  China,  would  have  amply  sufficed  for  our  much  reduced  baggage. 
But  I knew  what  heavy  loads  of  supplies,  fodder  and  water,  would  have 
to  be  added  before  the  desert  march  was  begun,  and  wondered  whether 
by  taking  in  addition  only  eight  hired  animals  with  me,  I was  not  cutting 
the  margin  too  nicely. 

A two-days’  ride  over  ground  which,  in  spite  of  very  scanty  cultivation 
and  extensive  areas  of  scrub-covered  steppe,  bore  quite  a homely  Europe 
look,  thanks  to  a light  fall  of  snow  so  rare  in  these  dry  Central-Asian 
regions,  brought  us  to  Shahyar.  The  Chinese  Amban  in  charge  of  this 
small  oasis,  recently  formed  into  a separate  little  district,  had  provided 
for  me  a very  hospitable  welcome.  Begs  and  other  local  dignitaries 
rode  out  to  meet  me,  and  everything  for  our  onward  journey  was  reported 
in  readiness.  But  after  I had  settled  down  for  the  night  under  the 
modest  shelter  of  a trader’s  house  at  a safe  distance  from  the  noisy  Bazar, 
it  did  not  take  me  long  to  make  sure  that  the  report  about  available 
guides  was  quite  wrong,  and  that  none  of  the  Shahyar  hunters  produced 
had  ever  seen  the  route  I was  anxious  to  follow  through  the  desert. 
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What  these  alleged  “ guides  ” knew  was  the  track  already  referred  to, 
leading  along  the  Tarim  and  then  up  the  Khotan  river-bed.  That  I 
should  have  to  abandon  all  hope  of  getting  local  experience  for  the 
journey  became  certain,  when  next  morning  the  fountain-head  of  all 
Shahyar  topographical  knowledge  was  produced  in  the  person  of  an 
age-bowed  hunter  named  Khalil.  He  was  a quaint,  withered,  little  man, 
well  over  eighty,  credited  with  many  expeditions  after  wild  camels  and 
a great  deal  of  jungle  experience.  But  he  had  never  been  across  the 
real  desert,  and  stoutly  denied  even  hearing  of  a route  to  the  Keriya 
River.  Khalil,  still  glib  of  tongue  and  quick-witted  for  a person  of  his 
age,  hobbled  along  with  difficulty,  but  once  lifted  into  the  saddle  could  do 
his  day’s  march  with  ease.  So  he  agreed  to  guide  us,  at  least  to  the  point 
in  the  forest  belt  of  the  Tarim,  where  Hedin  had  first  touched  a shepherd 
encampment,  and  which  would  now  serve  us  as  the  safest  starting  point 
in  the  inverse  direction. 

Had  I known  in  Kuchar  that  guides  were  not  to  be  secured  from  this 
side,  I might  perhaps  have  hesitated  about  the  attempt  to  strike  right 
through  the  desert  to  the  Keriya  River  ; for  without  such  guides  I could 
not  for  a moment  disguise  to  myself  the  serious  difficulty  of  the  task 
and  its  inherent  risks.  Hedin,  coming  from  the  south,  had  left  the  end 
of  the  Keriya  River  with  the  certainty  of  striking  the  broad  goal  of  the 
Tarim  right  across  his  route  at  some  point  or  other,  if  only  he  kept  long 
enough  to  an  approximately  northern  course.  For  us,  coming  from  the 
north,  the  case  was  essentially  different.  Our  hope  of  reaching  water 
within  reasonable  time  depended  solely  on  our  steering  correctly  across 
some  150  miles  of  high  dunes  towards  a particular  point,  the  termination 
of  the  Keriya  River,  flowing  not  right  across  a route  but  practically  in 
the  same  direction — and  on  the  assumption  that  the  river  still  actually 
sent  its  water  to  where  Hedin  had  seen  it.  Now,  I knew  well  by  experience 
the  difficulty  of  steering  a correct  course  by  the  compass  alone  in  a real 
sea  of  sand  devoid  of  all  directing  features.  Nor  could  I overlook  the 
fact  that  however  justified  my  reliance  in  Hedin’s  mapping  was,  differences 
in  longitude  deduced  from  mere  route  traverses  were  bound  to  be 
considerable  on  such  deceptive  ground,  and  in  our  case  all  depended 
on  the  assumed  longitude  being  right.  If  we  failed  to  strike  the  actual 
river  end  our  position  in  the  confusing  delta  of  dried  up  beds,  which  the 
river  has  formed  since  early  periods  in  its  death  struggle  with  the  sands, 
was  bound  to  be  dangerous.  There  would  be  nothing  to  indicate 
whether  the  actual  water-carrying  bed  lay  to  the  east  or  west.  If  we 
continued  our  course  to  the  south,  there  would  be  great  risk  of  our  water 
supply  getting  completely  exhausted,  and  of  our  animals — if  not  of 
ourselves,  too — succumbing  through  thirst  long  before  the  line  of  wells 
and  oases  at  the  foot  of  the  Kun-lun  could  be  reached. 
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Against  these  doubts  and  objections  there  was  to  be  reckoned  the  loss 
of  time  and  other  drawbacks  which  any  change  of  plan  would  imply. 
After  careful  consideration  I decided  to  stick  to  my  programme,  and 
to  guard,  within  limits  of  human  prevision,  against  the  risks  before  us. 
An  adequate  supply  of  food  and  water  was  essential  to  assure  safety. 
So  I took  special  care  to  verify  that  all  my  people  had  provided  themselves 
with  supplies  for  one  and  a half  months  as  ordered,  and  that  the  small 
contingent  of  labourers  I was  to  take  along  from  Shahyar  to  help  in 
well-digging  and  eventual  excavations  was  equally  provisioned,  and  also 
equipped  against  the  rigours  of  the  desert  winter.  The  selection  of  the 
men  proved  no  easy  affair  ; for  the  rumours  about  our  expedition  had 
been  sufficiently  deterrent  to  make  it  hard  for  the  several  village 
headmen  who  had  to  furnish  their  quota,  to  find  acceptable  labourers. 
At  first  they  tried  to  pass  off  helpless  persons  physically  unfit  for  such  a 
journey,  or  else  without  adequate  warm  clothing  and  food  supplies. 
The  men  picked  out  at  last  were  sturdy  enough  in  body  ; but  in  spite  of 
ample  advances  and  the  assurance  of  liberal  wages,  they  were  so  dismayed 
at  the  prospect  that  when  their  district  officer  came  to  pay  me  his 
ceremonial  visit  they  all  fell  to  praying  on  their  knees  for  release  from 
apprehended  sufferings  and  disaster.  Luckily  the  energetic  young 
Mandarin  was  a man  of  the  right  stuff.  He  reassured  them  with  my 
determination  to  look  after  their  comfort  and  safety,  and  promised  to 
exempt  their  families  from  all  corvees  for  the  year. 

In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  and  those  of  mj^  energetic  factotum,  Ibrahim 
Beg,  the  faithful  companion  and  “ sub-manager  ” of  aU  my  desert 
expeditions,  the  multifarious  preparations  were  not  completed  until  late 
at  night.  But  the  morning  after  that  busy  day’s  halt  saw  the  fully- 
equipped  caravan  duly  started.  The  fifteen  camels  we  took  along  were 
by  no  means  too  many,  considering  that  six  weeks’  food  suppHes  had  to 
be  carried  for  a party  counting  altogether  twenty  men,  and  that  at 
least  eight  animals  were  needed  for  the  carriage  of  the  ice  which  was  to 
assure  a reserve  of  drinking  water.  Once  in  the  desert  everybody  had 
to  walk,  though  I had  this  time  rather  rashly  agreed  to  take  four  ponies 
along  in  order  to  assure  greater  mobility  for  my  Indian  assistants  and 
myself  after  we  should  have  struck  the  river.  On  the  evening  of 
January  28th  we  reached,  under  old  Khalil’s  guidance,  the  last  shepherd 
huts,  known  as  Samsak-daryasi,  in  the  broad  belt  of  luxuriant  jungle 
which  fines  the  river’s  right  bank.  Wild  enough  as  the  place  looked, 
hidden  away  in  the  midst  of  thickets,  it  offered  a welcome  supply  of 
dried  green  reeds  (kumusJi)  for  the  camels  and  ponies,  the  last  real  treat 
of  any  sort  they  could  enjoy  for  a long  time.  The  purchase  of  four 
sheep,  by  no  means  as  fat  as  one  might  have  expected  in  such  fine  jungle 
grazing,  completed  our  commissariat  arrangements. 
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Next  morning  we  began  the  journey  southwards,  but  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  we  should  have  to  steer  by  the  compass  only.  A broad 
belt  of  jungle,  watered  at  times  by  floods  from  the  Tarim,  still  separated 
us  from  the  desert,  and  here  we  had  to  take  the  supply  of  ice  which  was 
an  essential  safeguard  for  the  crossing  before  us.  After  covering  about 
ten  miles  through  forest  and  strips  of  tamarisk-covered  sand,  Tokhta, 
Khalil’s  thick-headed  son,  who  was  acting  here  as  our  guide,  turned  off 
to  the  south-west,  and  by  nightfall  brought  us  to  the  promised  pools 
in  a network  of  deep-cut,  dry  river  beds.  The  spot  was  called  Luk- 
chikte  by  the  shepherds,  who,  as  broad  sheep-tracks  showed,  resort 
to  it  regularly  while  grazing  flocks  in  these  arid  jungles.  The  pools, 
fully  twenty-five  feet  or  so  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground, 
looked  very  uninviting,  with  shores  of  hard-trodden  black  mud  and  a 
tangled  mass  of  decayed  Kumush.  But  the  water,  in  a rough  well 
constructed  by  their  side,  proved  quite  fresh,  and  the  supply  of  ice  was 
abundant. 

The  cutting  of  ice  went  on  all  through  the  night  and  the  early  morning, 
and  it  was  not  till  10  a.m.  that  we  could  set  out  with  eight  huge  bags 
duly  filled  and  loaded  on  as  many  camels.  All  the  camels  received  here 
their  last  watering,  six  to  eight  bucketsful  making  up  the  regulation 
“ drink  ” for  each  before  a long  journey  through  waterless  ground  in 
the  winter.  Tokhta’s  role  as  guide  had  come  to  an  end  ; for  we  now 
shaped  our  course  by  the  compass  due  south  until  we  should  strike  the 
Keriya  River  delta.  After  about  six  miles  we  emerged  from  the  last 
strip  of  forest  upon  an  old  river-bed,  narrow  and  winding,  known  as 
Achchik  Darya.  It  held  no  ice  where  we  passed  it,  only  luxuriant  beds 
of  Kumush.  From  old  Khalil,  who  caught  us  up  in  the  morning  and 
who  insisted  upon  accompanying  us  so  far,  I learned  that  until  ten  years 
ago  or  so  the  bed  had  been  filled  by  flood  water  from  the  Tarim.  Now 
it  no  longer  reached  here,  and  the  flourishing  lines  of  wild  poplars  or 
toghraks  were  likely  to  turn  before  many  years  into  dead  forest  or 
“ kotek.”  A short  halt  enabled  withered  little  Khalil  to  give  us  his 
last  farewell  and  blessing.  He  gave  it  with  more  ceremony  than  I 
should  have  expected  for  the  occasion,  turning  towards  Mecca  in  a long 
prayer,  and  the  men  all  joining  loudly  in  the  “ Aman.”  From  Khotan 
to  Lop-nor  I had  made  more  than  one  start  into  desert  quite  as 
forbidding  without  ever  witnessing  such  display  of  emotion.  But  then 
even  reputed  hunters  along  the  Tarim  are  rather  tame  people, 
unaccustomed  to  wilds,  and  the  Shahyar  men  showed  plainly  how  afraid 
they  were  of  the  venture. 

Once  across  the  dry  river-bed  the  dunes  were  not  slow  to  appear  ; 
but  scattered  Toghraks  and  plentiful  scrub  grew  between  them.  I was 
surprised  to  note  the  numerous  fresh  tracks  of  wild  camels.  Evidently 
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they  were  not  much  afraid  of  the  prowess  of  the  Shahyar  hunters. 
Where  the  zone  of  occasional  kumush  growth  seemed  to  end  we  decided 
to  halt  for  the  night,  so  as  to  give  the  camels  their  last  chance  of  some 
grazing.  There  was  not  a man  in  the  party  with  professional  desert 
experience.  So  it  fell  upon  me  to  look  out  for  a likely  spot  where  water 
might  be  reached  by  digging.  Below  a tamarisk  cone  the  soil  felt  damp, 
and  a well  sunk  here  through  unfrozen  day  reached  sub-soil  water  at 
only  five  feet  depth.  It  tasted  salt  enough,  as  was  to  be  expected  close 
to  the  riverine  belt,  but  was  just  drinkable  for  the  ponies. 

I had  warned  our  camel-men  about  the  risk  of  the  animals  straying, 
where  wild  camels  and  more  tempting  grazing  were  so  near,  but  in  vain. 
The  baggage  was  ready  for  loading  before  8 a.m.,  but  the  hired  camels 
had  absconded  about  dawn  and  their  owner  was  too  late  in  pursuing 
them.  I had  to  send  out  my  own  camel-man,  Hassan  Akhun,  a wily 
but  experienced  fellow,  to  help  in  the  tracking,  and  even  with  his  help 
the  fugitives  were  not  brought  back  till  three  hours  later.  The  day’s 
march  was  short,  but  proved  tiring.  The  dunes  rose  rapidly  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet,  and  we  had  not  yet  got  accustomed  to  long  tramps 
in  soft  sand.  After  we  had  surmounted  a great  ridge  of  sand  stretching 
east-west  the  height  of  individual  dunes  sank,  and  on  bare  patches  of 
ground  between  them  the  hardy  sag  sag  plant  showed  itself  frequently. 
Then  came  a fresh  belt  of  closely-packed  dunes,  now  forty  to  fifty  feet 
in  height,  which  would  have  been  still  harder  to  cross  had  not  their 
crest-line  been  also  the  direction  of  our  advance.  The  concave  side  of 
the  dunes  lay  generally  facing  the  west,  a proof  of  the  prevailing  east 
winds.  The  camels  under  their  heavy  loads  could  not  cover  more  than 
one  and  a half  miles  per  hour.  So  after  a short  march  of  only  a little 
over  ten  miles  we  were  obliged  to  pitch  camp  in  the  midst  of  towering 
dunes.  Luckily  here,  too,  depressions  showing  damp  soil  were 
frequent,  and  the  well  we  dug  in  one  of  them  yielded  water  at  five  and 
a half  feet  depth,  somewhat  less  brackish  than  at  the  previous  camp, 
but  too  scanty  to  save  much  of  our  ice. 

Next  day  (February  2nd)  we  had  a desolate  march  under  a grey  sky 
heavy  with  clouds,  amidst  high  bare  dunes  rolling  on  all  sides  like  the 
waves  of  a choppy  sea.  The  first  five  miles  lay  over  a regular  “ Da  wan  ” 
of  closely-packed  ridges  rising  to  fifty  to  eighty  feet  above  the  rare 
depressions.  It  was  well  I could  encourage  the  men  by  pointing  to 
signs  of  moisture  in  the  latter.  With  some  relief,  too,  we  sighted  towards 
the  evening  two  big  Dawans  to  south-west  and  south-east,  perhaps 
marking  the  last  offshoots  of  the  high  ridges  of  sand  which  fiank  the 
course  of  the  Keriya  River.  The  dunes  grew  perfectly  bare  after 
about  ten  miles,  and  the  apprehension  about  fuel  obliged  us  to  stop  at 
the  first  sand-cone  with  dead  tamarisk  we  encountered.  In  a crater- 
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like  depression  a well  was  dug,  which  at  a depth  of  only  five  feet  gave  us 
water  sufficient  for  the  men  and  ponies,  with  only  a slight  taste 
of  saltiness. 

Next  morning,  after  three  miles’  weary  tramp  along  the  crests  of  huge 
dunes,  we  emerged  upon  a broad  belt  of  living  wild  poplars  and  tamarisks. 
It  was  a strange  sight  this  strip  of  vegetation  stretching  away  for  at  least 
six  miles  from  north-north-east  to  south-south- west.  It  took  us  nearly 
a mile  to  cross  it.  The  trees  were  all  growing  on  small  cones,  as  I had 
seen  them  so  often  in  the  desert  beyond  the  Niya  and  Endere  rivers. 

The  direction  of  this  jungle  belt  was  clearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 

lowest  Keriya  River.  After  we  had  crossed  it  living  trees  in  a thin 

fine  still  kept  in  view  both  on  our  right  and  left,  though  at  a distance. 

They  helped  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  our  hapless  Shahyar  men,  who  no 
longer  believed  that  they  were  being  led  to  their  doom,  but  fondly 
fancied  the  Keriya  River  to  be  quite  near.  It  cost  me  some  effort  to 
undeceive  them.  After  we  had  crossed  a small  area  of  Toghraks,  all 
dead  here,  the  dunes  rose  once  more  to  thirty  or  forty  feet.  But 
tamarisks  grew  plentifully  between  them.  So  when  we  halted  in  the 
evening  by  the  side  of  a big  tamarisk-covered  cone  we  had  fuel  in  plenty. 
The  well  I had  dug  led  through  hard-frozen  damp  sand  to  water  at  a 
depth  of  only  three  and  a half  feet,  and  the  water  was  now  perfectly 
sweet.  So  there  was  contentment  throughout  the  camp.  There  was 
nothing  to  eat  for  the  camels,  except  bits  from  some  huge  cakes  of  bread 
I got  baked  for  them.  This  emergency  treat  was  repeated  wherever 
subsequently  we  got  water  enough  for  the  purpose.  It  was  amusing 
to  watch  how  fond  my  burly  big  camels  grew  of  their  bread.  By  giving 
them  the  pieces  with  my  own  hand  I made  a rapid  advance  in  their 
friendship.  Willingly  they  would  let  me  now  stroke  their  heads,  instead 
of  meeting  my  friendly  attentions,  as  so  often  before,  with  surly  grunts 
and  unmannerly  spitting. 

Our  march  on  February  4th  seemed  easy  ; for  the  dunes  sank  soon 
to  modest  height,  only  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  only  two  dawans  were 
encountered  on  the  fourteen  miles’  march  to  the  south.  Even  over 
them  there  was  good  going.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  march  moist 
depressions  showed  here  and  there  amidst  the  dunes,  and  here  wells 
could  have  been  dug  with  ease.  Dead  Kumush,  showing  on  bare  patches 
of  ground  close  to  living  tamarisks,  seemed  also  a hopeful  sign.  But 
as  we  marched  on,  the  number  of  dead  trees  and  bushes  increased,  while 
living  Toghraks  were  now  rarely  within  view.  The  ground,  when  clear 
of  dunes,  had  changed  to  a hard  clay,  and  I was  not  surprised,  when,  at 
the  place  where  the  dusk  had  obliged  us  to  halt,  our  attempt  to  reach 
water  by  digging  proved  fruitless.  The  well  was  sunk  at  the  most 
hkely  spot,  in  a hollow  below  a big  old  Toghrak  still  living  ; but  the 
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sand,  after  digging  down  to  fully  fifteen  feet,  still  felt  so  dry  that  the  work 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Evidently  the  sub-soil  water  from  which  the 
roots  of  this  veteran  drew  their  nourishment,  was  still  far  below  this 
level.  So  the  Shahyar  men  grew  once  more  despondent. 

Next  morning  by  daybreak  I marched  off  ahead  of  the  caravan  with 
a few  men  in  order  to  dig  a well  en  route  as  soon  as  favourable  ground 
should  offer.  But  the  eagerly  desired  chance  failed  completely.  The 
dunes  kept  high  and  closely  packed  all  day  long  (see  illustration).  Even 
dead  poplars  were  met  rarely  ; but  in  the  few  groups  we  passed  they 
stood  in  a clear  line  from  north  to  south,  just  as  they  would  grow  along 
a watercourse  having  that  bearing.  But  vainly  I looked  out  for  any 
sign  of  our  nearing  the  actual  river  delta.  From  a Dawan  some  fifty 
feet  high  I made  out  a line  of  scattered  Toghraks  still  alive,  far  away  to 
the  south.  When  we  reached  them,  after  a total  tramp  of  fourteen  miles, 
the  sand  around  proved  so  high  that  well-digging  was  hopeless.  It 
was  sad  to  watch  the  depressed  look  in  the  men’s  faces  as  they  came 
up  two  hours  later  to  find  that  my  advance  guard’s  halt  did  not  mean 
water.  Only  sturdy  and  experienced  Lai  Singh  kept  up  reliance  in  our 
route  and  refrained  from  any  sign  of  anxiety.  Of  course,  when  we 
were  moving  ahead  and  far  from  the  others,  we  did  not  hide  to  each  other 
that  things  were  beginning  to  look  serious  for  our  poor  ponies.  A mile 
and  a half  more  were  covered  that  evening,  and  then  we  had  to  halt  for 
the  night  amidst  dismal  dunes  rising  to  thirty  feet  and  more.  The  last 
night’s  temperature  had  dropped  to  4°  Fahrenheit,  so  we  were  glad  at 
least  to  have  plentiful  fuel  in  the  debris  of  ancient  poplars  fallen  since 
who  could  say  how  many  centuries.  Our  water  supply  had  now  been 
reduced  to  three  bags  and  two  galvanised  iron  tanks  full  of  ice. 

It  was  a poor  night’s  rest  for  me  ; for  the  anxiety  to  wake  the  men  in 
good  time  for  an  early  start  kept  me  from  sleep  from  about  2 a.m.  The 
packing  and  loading  was  done  in  darkness.  After  going  for  a couple  of 
miles  over  heavy  dunes  we  were  just  approaching  a broad  Dawan  some 
sixty  feet  high  when  the  frequency  of  living  tamarisks  attracted  my 
attention.  One  bush  was  growing  almost  on  the  surface  of  a bare  patch 
of  clayey  soil,  without  the  usual  cone,  and  close  to  it  there  was  a hollow 
to  a depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  ground  level.  More  with  a wish  to 
divert  the  gloomy  thoughts  of  the  Shahyar  men  than  from  real  hope 
I set  them  to  work  here.  After  clearing  away  some  two  feet  of  drift 
sand,  blue  clay  was  struck,  which  felt  heavy,  with  the  faintest  suggestion 
of  damp.  The  sand  below  this  layer,  of  about  one  foot,  felt  cool  and 
another  stratum  of  clay  beneath  it  distinctly  clammy.  So  nine 
“ Ketmans  ” worked  away  for  all  their  wielders  were  worth.  With  the 
last  two  days’  scanty  water  rations  we  all  felt  thirsty.  From  a depth 
of  five  feet  downwards  the  sand  grew  distinctly  damp.  How  eagerly 
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the  clods  thrown  out  from  the  bottom  were  weighed  by  us,  who  watched 
the  work  ! At  last  the  strokes  of  Muhammad,  the  best  of  the  Shahyar 
men,  who  was  digging  away  at  the  bottom,  gave  a clicking  sound  suggestive 
of  increased  moisture,  and  at  ten  feet  depth  the  damp  sand  changed  into 
mud.  Two  feet  more  and  water  began  slowly  to  gather  under  the 
man’s  feet.  It  was  deliciously  fresh,  but  gathered  quite  slowly.  I had 
let  all  the  camels  but  one  march  ahead  under  Lai  Singh’s  steering  ; the 
ponies  were  kept  back  by  the  well.  They  seemed  to  realise  for  what 
purpose,  and  eagerly  pricked  their  ears  at  every  click  of  the  mud- 
hauling  hoes.  At  last  we  could  let  them  have  their  first  sorely-needed 
drink — a kettle  full  of  muddy  water  for  each  animal.  Then  the  filling 
of  four  skins,  or  “ mussucks,”  began,  intended  to  replenish  our  store  of 
water.  It  was  terribly  slow  work,  as  the  sides  of  the  well  below  where 
the  sand  had  been  drained  of  its  moisture  kept  falling  in,  and  necessitated 
again  and  again  fresh  clearing.  But  how  elated  we  all  felt  by  the  sight 
of  this  precious  water  ! 

The  relief  from  immediate  anxiety  about  water  was  doubly  welcome, 
since  the  distant  view  which  opened  from  the  Dawan  just  before  us  was 
more  desolate  than  any  previously  encountered.  A perfect  sea  of  high 
and  absolutely  barren  sands  stretched  southwards,  bordered  only  by 
huge  Dawans  to  the  south-east  and  south-west.  Leaving  Ibrahim  Beg 
behind  with  a few  men  to  complete  the  filling  of  the  mussucks  and  to 
bring  them  into  camp  later,  I hurried  ahead  to  catch  up  the  caravan. 
In  the  midst  of  high  dunes  I passed  a broad  hollow  where  old  Kumush, 
white  with  age  and  quite  brittle,  covered  banks  of  clay  in  profusion. 
It  was  manifestly  an  ancient  terminal  lagoon.  But  how  many  centuries 
might  have  passed  since  it  last  saw  water  ? Three  or  four  days’ 
marching  would  certainly  be  needed  before  we  could  hope  to  reach  the 
actual  death-bed  of  the  river. 

The  track  which  Lai  Singh  had  followed  under  my  instructions  to 
190^  south-west,  kept  steadily  rising  over  broad  rolling  dunes,  and  after 
about  ten  miles  from  camp  ascended  the  shoulder  of  a mighty  ridge  of 
sand,  culminating  at  a height  of  about  three  hundred  feet.  I caught 
up  the  camels  just  as  they  were  rounding  the  ridge,  only  a hundred  feet 
or  so  below  its  bold  topline,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  saw  to  my 
delight  a broad  valley-like  belt  of  dead  forest  and  living  tamarisk 
scrub  stretching  away  below  to  south-south- west.  The  mere  sight  of 
the  dark  belt  of  vegetation  was  enough  to  put  fresh  heart  into  the  men. 
Our  hapless  “ Yolbegi  ” (“road-master”),  as  the  Shahyar  people 
euphemistically  styled  him,  Khalil’s  weak-kneed  son,  who,  ever  since  the 
previous  day’s  vain  search  for  water,  had  kept  bewailing,  “ Atam, 
atam  ! ” (“  Father,  father  ! ”)  as  if  he  were  a mere  boy  instead  of  a man 
of  forty-five,  now  revived  like  a half- withered  sprig  put  into  water. 
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When  we  had  descended  from  the  Dawan  there  was,  indeed,  plenty  for 
all  of  us  to  rejoice  at.  Amidst  low  dunes  and  tamarisk  cones  we  came 
upon  a regular  grove  of  fine  old  Toghraks,  some  hving,  some  dead. 
Here  camp  was  pitched,  and  before  dusk  had  settled,  Hassan  Akhun, 
my  quicksiJvery  camel-man,  whom  I had  told  ofi  to  search  what 
unmistakeably  was  an  old  river-bed  marked  by  eroded  clay  banks, 
came  back  vdth  hysterical  shouts  of  elation.  At  a point  some  eleven 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  nearest  bank,  the  surface  of  the  sand  was  in 
truth  hard  frozen,  and  when  this  had  been  hevm  through  with  some  trouble, 
it  needed  only  digging  to  a depth  of  scarcely  more  than  four  feet  to  give 
us  water.  It  tasted  dehghtfuUy  fresh,  but  once  again  it  gathered  very 
slowly.  However,  we  had  a whole  night  to  fill  kettles  and  buckets. 
Contentment  was  great  that  evening  throughout  the  camp.  It  seemed 
as  if  our  main  troubles  were  now  ended.  I had  a huge  dead  tree  turned 
into  a bonfire  to  guide  Ibrahim  Beg,  and  warmed  myself  by  its  blaze 
until  I could  retire  to  my  little  tent.  The  night  promised  to  be  cold, 
under  a sky  at  last  perfectly  clear  of  clouds,  and  in  fact  I registered 
next  morning  a minimum  of  thirty-seven  degrees  of  frost.  My  chief  treat 
that  cheerful  evening  was  a “ wash,”  such  as  I had  sadly  been  obhged  to 
forego  for  several  days.  From  the  men’s  camp-fire  came  sounds  of  a 
rabab  they  had  brought  along  from  Shahyar  to  console  themselves  with 
in  the  wilderness. 

Our  journey  was  resumed  in  good  cheer  on  the  morning  of  February 
7th.  If  we  were  right  in  locating  our  camping  ground  we  ought  to  reach 
the  grazing  ground  of  Koshlash,  where  Hedin  found  the  river  ending, 
in  three  days.  Shaping  our  course  upon  this  assumption,  we  steered 
to  south-south-west,  and  after  passing  for  some  five  miles  through 
regular  tliickets  of  dead  trees  between  high  bare  ridges,  emerged  on 
more  open  ground,  where  dunes  were  quite  low  and  live  tamarisks 
plentiful.  Here  we  picked  up  again  a dry  river-bed,  quite  weU  defined 
in  some  places,  but  elsewhere  completely  smothered  by  drift-sand  (see 
illustration).  After  a few  miles  it  became  continuous,  its  width  varying 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  yards  and  its  depth  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet.  Up  to  eleven  miles  we  steadily  followed  this  winding  dead  river 
course,  and  then  tried  to  cut  off  a great  bend  by  going  due  south.  The 
result  was  that,  after  some  three  miles’  progress  through  dead  forest, 
we  found  ourselves  between  two  huge  ridges  of  drift-sand,  with  no  trace 
of  the  river-bed  that  was  to  guide  us  and  not  a single  living  tree 
an3wvhere. 

We  w^ere,  by  the  showing  of  our  plane-table,  still  a long  way  north  of 
latitude  39°  w^here  the  waters  of  the  river  lose  themselves  in  the  sand, 
and  our  chance  of  getting  w^ater  by  w^ells  depended  entirely  on  following 
some  dry  bed  receiving  subsoil  drainage  from  the  terminal  river  course. 


Halt  near  Dead  River  Bed. 
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The  safest  plan  was  to  regain  the  previous  guide,  the  old  bed,  before  it 
was  too  late.  So  with  beasts  and  men  much  fatigued — even  alert  and 
hard-marching  Lai  Singh  had  dropped  behind  this  day — the  high  Dawan 
to  our  right  was  climbed.  The  view  from  the  top  in  the  evening  light 
was  distinctly  depressing.  To  east,  west,  and  south  alike  there  extended 
with  bewildering  uniformity  vast  stretches  of  dead  forest,  tamarisk  cones, 
and  intervening  ridges  of  sterile  sand.  It  was  clear  we  were  now  in  the 
ancient  dried-up  delta  which  had  once  seen  the  death  struggle  of  the 
Keriya  River.  But  which  of  the  many  dry  beds  which  lay  hidden  in 
this  strangely  oppressive  wilderness  of  dead  jungle  was  the  one  leading 
to  the  actual  river  end  ? My  secret  apprehension  that  our  real  trouble 
would  begin  on  reaching  this  dried-up  delta  was  about  to  be  fully  verified. 
It  was  as  if  after  navigating  an  open  sea  we  had  reached  the  treacherous 
marsh  coast  of  a tropical  delta  without  any  lighthouses  or  landmarks 
to  guide  us  into  the  right  channel.  With  these  doubts  weighing  heavily 
on  my  mind  I descended  south-westwards,  wishing  to  strike  again  the 
bed  we  had  followed  during  the  morning.  But  growing  darkness 
obliged  us  to  halt  before  we  could  locate  it. 

The  following  morning  opened  more  hopefully  after  this  night  of 
worrying  doubts.  When  day  broke,  it  was  found  that  the  depression 
where  we  had  camped,  formed  part  of  the  old  river-bed  we  had  tried  to 
regain,  and  this  we  decided  to  follow  southward.  For  about  three 
miles  we  succeeded,  as  its  course,  though  buried  in  places  by  heavy 
sand,  could  be  generally  made  out  by  lines  of  dead  Toghraks  lining  the 
banks.  But  further  on  all  trace  of  it  vanished  in  a maze  of  dunes  and 
dead  forest.  The  landscape  was  singularly  flat  and  open.  But  as  far 
as  the  eye  would  carry,  there  extended  the  same  desolate  grey  screen  of 
dead  jungle.  Only  to  the  west  far  away  there  showed  ridges  of  bare 
sand  ; their  bright  yellow  was  almost  a relief  to  the  eye,  wearied  by  the 
dismal  greyish  brown  of  the  dead  scrub. 

With  nothing  to  guide  us  in  this  never-ending  delta  I was  particularly 
anxious  to  make  sure  at  least  of  our  latitude.  A mid-day  observation 
was  the  simplest  process  to  ascertain  this,  and  luckily  all  clouds  had  now 
disappeared  for  some  days  past.  So  Lai  Singh  was  left  behind  with  the 
theodolite  near  a row  of  tamarisk-covered  hillocks  we  passed  at  11  a.m., 
while  I pushed  on  to  the  south.  The  Shahyar  men  had  become  again 
very  downcast,  even  the  increasing  frequency  of  wild  camels’  droppings 
failed  to  rouse  confidence.  Luckily  the  going  was  easy,  the  dunes  being 
quite  low.  After  nine  miles  from  our  last  camp  I found  myself  suddenly 
on  the  left  bank  of  a wide  rivor-bed,  cut  to  a depth  of  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  and  only  partially  filled  by  dunes.  In  it  deep  hollows  emerged 
below  banks  of  hard  mud  not  covered  by  dunes,  and  one  of  these,  with 
a bottom  fully  twenty-five  feet  lower  than  the  bank,  tempted  me  to  try 
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digging  a well.  The  camels  were  far  behind,  and  no  time  would  be  lost 
thus  if  we  failed.  To  my  delighted  surprise,  after  a few  feet  the  men  struck 
what  felt  like  damp  sand,  and  as  the  digging  continued  with  vigour, 
in  spite  of  the  threatening  vicinity  of  a big  dune,  water  was  at  last  reached 
at  a depth  of  fourteen  feet.  But  it  oozed  out  very  slowly,  and  the  sand 
of  the  sides  kept  falling  in  for  several  feet  from  the  bottom.  The  whole 
of  the  well  led  through  fine  river  sand,  and  I kept  wondering  how  long 
this  would  hold  under  the  pressure  of  the  dune  towering  above  the  mouth 
at  only  a few  feet’s  distance.  Of  course  the  caravan  was  halted,  in  spite 
of  the  shortness  of  the  day’s  march  ; for  such  a chance  was  not  to  be 
missed  lightly.  Not  till  eight  in  the  evening  had  water  gathered 
sufficiently  for  the  immediate  need  of  every  man,  and  in  spite 
of  men  being  kept  at  work  in  batches  all  through  the  night,  only  four 
half-filled  mussucks  were  ready  by  daybreak,  and  the  ponies  had  got 
only  a few  glassfuls. 


{To  he  concluded.) 
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Ole  Jonsson  Swonni.  Group  of  Lapps  in  Winter  Garb.  lU(»r) 


On  Ski  with  a Lapp  Caravan. 

By  KNUD  RASMUSSEN. 

It  was  mid-day,  and  the  sun  was  baking  hot,  when  I overtook  Swonni, 
whose  track  I had  been  following  through  the  snow  for  some  days. 

I turned  back  Soderberg,  my  companion,  at  once,  and  then  my  last 
link  with  civihzation  was  broken.  As  I watched  my  sledge  disappear 
into  the  forest,  I had  a queer  sensation  of  having  suddenly  taken  a 
leap  backwards,  in  time  and  progress,  of  centuries.  I was  alone  with 
Lapps,  and  I should  henceforth  have  to  live  their  life  with  them. 

But  I shook  off  my  dearly  bought  civilization  with  little  ceremony  ; 
it  was  with  a smile  that  I climbed  out  of  my  old  grooves.  Values  had, 
in  a moment,  changed  altogether.  A pair  of  strong  arms  and  legs,  and 
a firm  conviction  that  in  them  I had  all  that  I required  : that  was 
everything  ! 

One  solitary  and  quite  new  feehng  warmed  my  consciousness  and  made 
all  else  sink  into  insignificance  : an  eager  craving  for  freedom,  and 
association  with  Nature  in  her  grandeur.  Ah  ! happy  he  who  can  strap 
his  ski  to  his  feet  and  turn  his  back  on  the  big  town  and  its  smallness  ! 

Swonni  gave  me  a mistrustful  smile  when  I asked  if  I might  join  him. 
He  was  sitting  cross-legged,  having  his  breakfast,  and  did  not  stir  or 
betray  the  slightest  surprise — merely  went  on  chewing  his  food,  quite 
unperturbed. 

“You  are  a fine  gentleman  from  the  town,”  he  remarked,  looking 
me  up  and  down.  “You  cannot  travel  with  me.  Only  look  at  the  food 
we  have  to  eat  ! ” and,  laughing,  he  held  out  to  me  a mouldy  bit  of  wind- 
dried  reindeer  meat,  which  was  quite  as  hard  as  stone. 

“ That  is  last  year’s,  but  we  must  eat  it,  all  the  same.  You  must 
remember,  too,”  he  went  on  after  a short  pause,  “ that  I have  no  house 
to  five  in.  You  would  have  to  lie  in  a thin  canvas  tent  out  in  the  snow. 
You  would  never  be  able  to  stand  it,  with  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  of 
frost  on  the  ground.  You  had  better  give  it  up  ! ” 

And  he  rose  and  began  packing  up  his  reindeer  meat,  quite  satisfied 
that  he  had  dissuaded  me.  But  when  I told  him  that  I had  already  sent 
back  my  sledge,  he  laughed,  and  gave  way. 

“ Ah  ! weU,  then,  just  as  you  like,”  he  said,  in  quite  a different  tone. 
“You  can  try,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  for  you.” 

Ole  Jonsson  Swonni  was  fifty  years  of  age,  small  and  broad-shouldered, 
with  (for  a Lapp)  unusually  well-defined  features,  and  with  a face  half- 
hidden  by  hair  and  beard.  Handsome  he  was  not.  His  hair  hung 
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down  like  curtains  on  both  sides  of  his  nose,  almost  as  far  as  his  mouth  ; 
he  was  bhnd  in  one  eye,  his  cheeks  were  tliin  and  sunken,  and  the  wrinkles 
on  his  forehead  were  hke  folds  of  corrugated  iron.  But  there  was 
something  so  good-natured  and  companionable  about  his  manner  of 
treating  me,  that  I speedily  grew  very  fond  of  him.  The  little  settler’s 
home  where  we  had  met  was  called  Saudojervi,  but  the  settler  was  away, 
only  the  Avife  and  two  small  children  being  there. 

Coffee  was  just  being  made  as  I arrived,  so  we  ensconced  ourselves  in 
a circle  round  the  fire.  The  conversation,  httle  by  httle,  grew  quite 
hvely.  It  was  so  cosy  in  the  poor,  weU-scoured  room  that  }mu  could  not 
but  feel  comfortable  and  at  ease  yourself.  For  my  part,  I was  called 
upon  to  narrate,  in  the  minutest  detail,  all  about  everything  “ doAvn  there 
in  the  south,”  though  they  had  no  very  clear  idea  as  to  where  Denmark, 
where  I came  from,  really  was. 

Swonni,  who  was  the  only  one  who  could  understand  me,  acted  as 
inter|3reter. 

After  coffee,  we  took  leave  of  the  settler’s  wife,  strapped  on  our  ski, 
and  ran  out  into  the  forest  to  find  our  draught  reindeer. 

When  Lapps  need  to  break  their  journey  at  night,  they  merely  leave 
their  reindeer  loose  in  the  forest  ; there  they  scratch  up  their  own  food 
until  the  Lapp  continues  his  journey.  It  is  often  a very  difficult  matter 
to  catch  them  again,  for  they  never  grow  really  tame  hke  other  domestic 
animals.  When,  after  considerable  seeking,  we  had  found  the  herd, 
I sat  dovm  on  a tree  stump  and  watched  them  being  harnessed.  The 
Lapps  ran  shouting  and  shrieldng  after  the  frightened  animals  ; lassoes 
whistled  tlirough  the  air,  and  the  Httle  sheep-dog  rushed  about  in  the 
soft  snow,  barking  and  tr\fing  to  keep  the  reindeer  Avithin  reach  of  the 
lassoes.  They  sprang  hither  and  thither,  up  against  one  another,  and 
almost  over  one  another,  stupid  and  confused  AAith  terror.  But  when  at 
last  they  felt  the  firm  jerk  of  the  hissing  rope  round  their  antlers,  they 
sank  trembling  on  their  knees,  closed  their  great,  melancholy  eyes,  and 
submitted  without  demur  to  the  harnessing. 

The  caravan  consisted  of  sixteen  well-loaded  “kerres”  (the  “kerres”  is 
a Lapp  sledge,  a kind  of  snow-boat).  Ajid  when  they  started,  I foUoAved 
on  my  ski. 

Swonni  sat  on  the  foremost  “ kerres,”  which  AA^as  draAvn  by  the  largest  and 
fleetest  of  the  bulls  ; after  him  came  all  the  heavy  sledges  in  one  long, 
undulating  fine,  each  draAATi  by  its  own  reindeer,  Avhich  was  in  its  turn 
fastened  to  the  “ kerres  ” in  front,  this  arrangement  being  intended  to 
prevent  any  one  of  the  animals  taking  it  into  his  head,  behind  its 
master’s  back,  to  make  a Httle  detour  on  its  OAvn  account  in  the  forest. 

On  across  level  plains,  and  over  AAude  lakes,  Swonni  steered  his  “raido.” 
The  storm  had  SAA^ept  the  snow  into  a hard,  compact  mass,  over  which  the 
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sledges  swung  smoothly  forward,  with  little  or  no  effort  to  the  reindeer  ; 
here  and  there,  though,  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  the  snow  had  piled 
itself  up  into  drifts,  and  then  the  animals  had  to  exert  every  ounce  of 
strength  they  had.  The  little  fur-clad  Lapp  seemed  one  with  his  snow- 
boat  ; all  you  could  see  of  him  was  his  great  crested  “ mossa,”  standing  out 
against  the  background  of  the  snow  thrown  off  in  a shower  of  pearls 
from  the  stern  of  his  little  vessel.  The  reindeer  flew  on  silently,  their 
heavy  antlers  swaying  ; their  steaming  breath  covered  their  coats  with 
a layer  of  hoar  frost,  on  which  the  sun  glittered. 

Towards  evening  we  pulled  up  in  a wood,  and  the  reindeer  were  let 
loose.  Swonni  broke  off  a few  large  branches,  and  lighted  a fire  in  the 
snow.  The  branches  were  first  piled  up  in  a pyramid,  and  then  the  upper 
end  set  alight  ; this  prevented  the  snow  from  melting  away  underneath. 
The  coffee  kettle  was  put  on,  and  the  dried  reindeer  meat  brought  out. 
The  day’s  journey  had  given  us  excellent  appetites. 

Our  camping  place  was  surrounded  by  tall,  dense  growing  trees  that 
completely  screened  us  from  the  wind,  and  the  fire  burnt  up  calmly  and 
brightly  to  the  evening  sky,  throwing  its  gleams  far  round  it  in  every 
direction.  Its  rays  fell  on  the  appealing  herd  of  the  animals. 

As  I was  very  hot  after  my  long  day  of  fast  ski-running,  Swonni 
advised  me  to  seek  shelter  in  a neighbouring  settler’s  dwelling,  which  I 
did. 

♦ * * * 

Swonni  and  I had  been  travelling  a week  in  each  other’s  company. 
We  had  had  good  and  bad  weather,  and  every  evening,  tired  and 
taciturn,  we  had  lain  down  to  rest  together.  Each  day  I had  asked 
him  the  same  question  : How  much  farther  was  it  to  his  tent  ? I 
believe  we  were  equally  anxious  to  be  there. 

At  last,  one  day,  on  reaching  a great,  snow-crowned  forest,  he  gave 
a sharp  pull  to  the  antlers  of  the  leading  reindeer  ; it  reared  up  on  its 
hind  legs,  and  with  a jerk  swerved  off  from  the  track,  and  set  off  at  a 
gallop  through  the  soft  snow,  into  the  forest. 

Swonni  turned  to  me  and  laughed  ; I dashed  over  the  snowdrifts, 
and  the  next  moment  had  caught  him  up.  I did  not  need  to  ask  what  he 
meant — but,  with  the  points  of  my  ski,  I hooked  myself  firmly  to  his 
sledge,  and  let  myself  be  dragged  on  with  the  re^t. 

The  pace  was  furious  : great  lumps  of  snow  fiew  up  in  our  faces, 
insinuated  themselves  inside  our  furs,  and  melted,  in  little  trickling 
streams,  down  our  bodies  ; or  eke  we  got  them  in  our  eyes,  till  we  could 
not  see,  or  in  our  noses  and  mouths,  when  we  could  do  nothing  but 
sneeze  and  spit  out  cakes  of  snow  in  the  intervals  of  the  maddest  laughing 
and  shouting.  An  ungovernable  excitement  had  taken  possession  of  our 
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animals,  so  tired  before  ; not  one  was  willing  to  be  behind,  all  endeavoured 
to  get  into  line.  And  over  rolled  the  sledges.  Swonni,  who,  as  a rule,  was 
loftily  superior  to  moods,  jumped  off  his  “ kerres  ” and  ran  alongside 
the  rest. 

Inside  the  forest  absolute  silence  reigned.  It  was  like  the  stillness  of 
an  empty  church.  When  the  snow  fell  from  the  trees,  frightening  a 
flight  of  ptarmigan,  the  echo  from  the  flapping  of  their  wings  was  flung 
back  from  tree  to  tree. 

Swonni  straightened  his  back,  and  his  eyes  flashed,  as  a leaping  herd 
of  reindeer  came  in  sight  in  a little  flat,  open  space  in  the  forest.  They 
were  all  his.  The  sheep-dog  wagged  his  tail  and  disappeared,  barking, 
ahead  of  us,  and  a momenb  later  the  whole  forest  rang  with  the  yelping 
of  dogs.  The  reindeer  galloped  on  wildly,  and  more  wildly.  A little 
way  in  front  a thin,  pale  blue  spiral  of  smoke  rose  up  ; this  was  from 
Swonni ’s  tent.  He  turned  to  me,  and  pointed  to  it.  Shrieking  Lapp 
children  rose  up  out  of  the  snow  and  shot  off  on  their  ski  to  tell  of  our 
arrival.  Down  a httle  hill  we  tore,  at  such  a breakneck  pace  that  the 
sledges  rolled  over,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  the  snow  flew  up  round 
us  like  smoke.  Then,  through  a valley,  and  into  the  forest  again,  when, 
having  passed  the  first  few  trees,  the  raido  ” pulled  up.  We  had  arrived 
at  the  tents. 

Swonni ’s  wife  came  out  of  her  tent  to  meet  us,  gentle  and  smiling, 
and  uttering  no  unnecessary  exclamations.  Swonni  busied  himself  at 
once  with  the  reindeer,  that  Avere  trying  to  wriggle  themselves  free  and 
make  for  the  woods.  He  shouted,  jumped  about,  scolded,  and 
commanded,  but  the  animals  were  incapable  of  even  pretending  to 
control  themselves.  They  were  mad  with  delight,  rose  up  on  their 
hind  legs,  gored  at  the  sledges,  till  they  spun  round  and  round,  to  the 
risk  of  their  precious  contents,  tried  to  rend  the  traces,  dug  up  the  snoAv, 
and  each  time  that  one  was  loosed  and  sprang  off,  the  rest  grew  more 
unmanageable. 

By  the  time  that  all  the  reindeer  were  unharnessed,  Swonni  was  red  in 
the  face  from  his  exertions,  and  the  sweat  was  pouring  down  his  forehead. 
I stood  by  his  side,  waiting  impatiently  for  him  to  go  inside.  But  the 
“ pulkhas  ” had  first  to  be  emptied  and  their  contents  examined.  There 
were  coffee  in  plenty,  flour,  sugar,  bread,  gay  handkerchiefs,  Finnish 
tobacco  in  leaf,  and  a few  blankets.  Swonni  Avas  evidently  a very 
well-to-do  Lapp.  At  last  he  began  to  beat  the  snow  off  his  furs, 
preparatory  to  going  in.  The  flap  of  the  tent  was  pulled  aside,  and  Ave 
crept  in.  Faggots  of  birch  and  reindeer  skins  had  been  spread  out  round 
the  tent  fire,  and  we  lay  down  at  full  length.  Gumman  had  the  coffee 
ready  instantly. 

The  children  slipped  in,  one  by  one,  and  hid  behind  their  mother.  Even 
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the  dogs  were  anxious  to  join  the  party,  and  lay  down  at  our  feet.  After 
the  coffee  had  been  round  once,  reindeer  meat,  both  wind-dried  and  fresh- 
cooked,  was  brought  out,  and  after  that,  coffee  again. 

In  silent  satisfaction  we  ht  our  pipes  and  stretched  ourselves  on  the 
skins.  Swonni  began  to  relate  his  experiences,  but  I did  not  hear  a word 
he  said.  One  thought,  and  one  only,  completely  filled  my  mind  : I was 
at  the  end  of  my  journey — I was  among  the  Lapps. 


A Ride  to  the  Jordan 


By  F.  G.  AFLALO. 

The  title  of  this  Magazine  reminds  us  of  the  dual  charm  of  travel  : the 
love  of  it  for  its  own  sake,  amid  scenes  'which  are  beautiful  or  historic, 
or  both,  and  the  higher  passion  for  adventuring  into  the  unknown.  No 
ethical  comparison  is  possible  between  the  two,  since  the  first  is  merely 
a dehghtful  way  of  passing  the  time,  whereas  the  exploration  of  the  ice, 
the  sand,  or  the  jungle  carrying  with  it  not  merely  great  glory,  but  also 
tremendous  risks. 

The  task  of  filling  in  the  blanks  on  the  map.  of  planting  the  flag  of 
civilization  behind  the  icebergs  or  in  the  heart  of  the  African  forest,  is 
not  given  to  everyone  to  attempt.  Many  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
humbler  jaunts  over  more  beaten  tracks.  For  a combination  of  the 
free,  open  fife  of  camp  and  saddle  with  the  unfading  glamour  of  spots 
hallowed  in  ancient  story,  one  land  must  always  stand  alone,  and  that 
land  is  Palestine. 

It  is  nevertheless  no  difficult  matter  to  find  much  that  is  of  interest 
even  on  so  homely  an  outing  as  a two  days’  ride  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  For  those  who  do  not  mind  a few  hours’  riding 
over  somewhat  narrow  mountain  paths,  there  is  a side-track  to  the 
Wady  Kelt,  locally  associated  with  Elijah’s  brook  of  Cherith.  Not  one 
tourist  in  ten  thousand  visits  this  gem  among  Eastern  rivers,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  aU  drive.  Why  anyone  should  choose  this 
mode  of  travel  in  preference  to  horse-riding — if,  indeed,  any  knowledge 
of  riding  is  needed  to  sit  the  peaceful  hacks  of  the  country — it  would 
be  hard  to  say,  for  a carriage  is  three  times  as  expensive  and,  over  such 
roads,  at  least  three  times  as  tiring.  Not  only  must  the  jolting  be  frightful 
but  there  are  half  a dozen  hiUs,  at  the  foot  of  which  those  who  drive 
have  to  get  out  and  walk.  This  applies  to  the  return  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  for  the  most  part  uphiU,  a difference  of  over  2,000  feet 
in  the  twelve  miles. 

With  this  digression  to  the  Wady  Kelt  in  view,  it  is  well  to  ride  out 
of  Jerusalem  not  later  than  six  in  the  morning,  for  the  air  is  dehciously 
fresh  at  that  hour,  even  in  April,  and  an  early  start  cheats  the  sun  of 
two  or  three  hours  of  tyranny.  At  Easter  time,  the  winding,  dusty 
road  from  the  Holy  City  to  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  covered  by  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  plodding  pilgrims,  of  every  dress  and  hue,  from  fair- 
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haired  Russians  to  the  sallow  Copts  from  the  Nile,  and  the  coal-black 
Christians  from  Abyssinia.  Those  good  folks  who  find  their  pleasure 
in  alarming  tourists  always  advise  a mounted  escort  from  Bethany, 
and  few  American  parties  set  out  without  one.  The  spectacle  of  one 
elderly  man,  armed  with  an  obsolete  gun,  guarding  half-a-dozen  lusty 
Americans  against  imaginary  dangers  is  a curious  one.  From  what 
I personally  saw  of  the  escorts  and  the  road,  it  would  seem  as  reasonable 
to  employ  a washerwoman  to  protect  one  in  Hyde  Park. 

In  the  streets  and  outskirts  of  Jerusalem  the  horses  have  to  thread 
their  careful  way  through  a seething  crowd  of  camels,  asses,  mules, 
muleteers,  and  others,  all  saddling  up  for  the  new  day’s  work.  Then  the 
road  strikes  out  past  a panorama  of  Bible  geography  : first,  the  little 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  now,  alas,  walled  in  from  the  public  gaze  ; then 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethany,  and  the  Apostles’  Fountain.  The  road, 
a httle  hilly  in  some  places  and  stony  in  more,  is  good  until  we  reach 
an  inn  kept  by  a Greek,  a humorous  knave,  with  a smattering  of  half-a- 
dozen  tongues  and  a light  heart  even  in  the  worst  tourist  season  known 
these  many  years.  Bad  weather,  and  the  disturbances  between  the 
Greek  Patriarch  and  the  recalcitrant  monks  combined  to  shorten  the 
Jerusalem  season  by  four  of  its  usual  ten  weeks.  Nor  did  the  abiding 
drought,  which  trebled  the  price  of  grain,  tend  to  make  men  smile.  Yet 
the  Greek  was  merry,  looking  down  from  his  courtyard  on  the  stricken 
plain  of  Jericho  that  can  never  recover  from  the  curse  laid  upon  it. 
As  we  ride  along,  the  sun  gains  in  power.  Bird  life  is  much  in  evidence. 
Storks  and  vultures  wheel  over  the  valleys.  Goldfinches  and  rock-pipits 
sing  from  the  bushes  and  boulders.  Everywhere  are  swallows,  and  the 
white-bellied  swift  screams  madly  about  our  heads. 

It  is  just  below  the  inn  that  we  leave  the  road  and  plunge  down  into 
the  gorges  on  our  left,  over  tracks  which  perhaps  a very  nervous  person 
might  decline,  though  these  goat-paths  are  perfectly  safe  for  the  horses 
of  the  country,  and  I pledge  my  word  that  the  end  will  be  found  to 
justify  the  means.  The  winding  track  brings  us  to  a little  mill  on  the 
Cherith  (otherwise  Wady  Kelt),  kept  by  a Mohammedan  who  is  most 
friendly  to  strangers.  Leaving  our  horses  at  the  mill,  we  walk  perhaps 
a mile  up  stream  amid  the  singing  of  birds  and  water  in  one  glad  chorus, 
and  then  comes  fairyland.  There  is  no  other  name  for  that  series  of 
lovely  pools  shaded  by  trees  and  rocks,  ideal  pools  for  a swim  and  alive 
with  fish  which  readily  take  a fiy.  I had  prepared  to  fish  with  a float  and 
a bait  of  bread.  Mr.  Anis  Jamal,  who  kindly  came  with  me  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  whose  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people  made  every 
hour  wholly  delightful,  told  me  that  such  was  the  plan  adopted  by  those 
lucky  schoolboys  from  Jerusalem  who  get  a fortnight’s  camping  here  in 
their  holidays.  There  was,  however,  a mad  rise  after  a small  stone  fly 
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and,  matching  this  as  closely  as  I could,  I was  rewarded  in  five  minutes, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  in  brilliant  sunshine,  managed  to  land  (with- 
out a landing  net,  which,  of  course,  meant  loss  of  time  in  sparing  my 
light  rod  as  much  as  possible)  a dozen  of  the  fish,  one  weighing  well  over 
a pound.  I regret  not  having  had  a plate  left  for  a photograph.  They 
are  silvery  fish,  not  unlike  the  mountain-mullet  of  Jamaica,  but  with  a 
small  yellow  barbel  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  I caught  the  same  kind 
of  fish  later  in  the  day  in  Elisha’s  Fountain,  at  Old  Jericho.  Enquiry  in 
the  locahty  failed  to  elicit  even  the  Arabic  name  for  them,  but  Mr. 
Boulenger,  to  whom  I sent  a rough  sketeh,  names  them  capoefa 
Damasciana.  (I  hasten  to  add  that  my  rough  sketches  are  rough  indeed, 
and  it  is  possible  that  mine  may  have  deceived  him,  though  in  all 
probability  he  knows  the  fish  well.)  Anyhow,  but  that  they  do  not 
jump  out  of  the  water,  they  might  be  compared  for  gameness  with 
trout  of  the  same  size. 

The  river,  for  the  accompanying  photographs  of  which  I am  indebted 
to  Mr.  K.  L.  Reynolds,  of  the  St.  George’s  Schools,  Jerusalem,  runs 
swiftly  between  the  deep  pools.  In  one  of  these,  I had  a delightful 
swim,  but  reeeived  a shock  at  the  sight  of  a crab,  apparently  like  those 
of  our  own  coasts  (I  was  unable  to  secure  it  for  closer  inspection),  crawling 
over  a boulder  under  water.  I understand  that  these  are  common  here- 
abouts, but  the  presence  of  a form  which  at  home  is  regarded  as  marine, 
in  a river  with  no  outlet  to  the  sea — it  is  connected  by  the  Jordan  with 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  the  Dead  Sea  does  not  count  as  a nursery  for  crabs — 
came  as  a surprise,  and  I quickly  removed  my  feet  from  the  bottom, 
having  no  desire  to  pay  a penalty  not  usually  exacted  from  those  who 
bathe  in  fresh  water.  I imagine  that  this  crab  has  long  since  been 
described  and  named.  If  not,  I venture  to  peg  out  a elaim  on  it  and  will 
gladly  secure  a specimen,  so  only  it  may  have  my  name.  To  give  one’s 
name  to  a crab  ! There  is  an  altitude  for  ambition,  indeed. 

Wild  flowers  grow  in  careless  profusion  along  the  winding  banks  of 
Cherith.  Blue-bodied  dragon-flies,  with  black  tips  to  their  iridescent 
wings,  float  discreetly  past  the  basking  places  of  hungry  frogs,  who 
croak  in  rivalry  with  the  little  birds  in  the  fohage  overhead.  Every  now 
and  again  the  pool  on  whieh  many  flies  alight  is  darkened  by  the  passing 
shadow  of  stork  or  vulture.  This  is  a very  sweet  spot,  perhaps  the 
most  abiding  joy  the  ride  has  for  one  to  whom  living  animals  bring 
greater  pleasure  than  dead  memories. 

From  Cherith  we  reluctantly  ride  away  not  far  from  the  Convent  of 
St.  George.  The  association  between  the  militant  slayer  of  the  dragon 
and  the  gentle  prophet  who  went  up  to  heaven  before  his  time  may  not 
perhaps  seem  easy  of  explanation.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  Moham- 
medans regard  St.  George  and  Elijah  as  incarnations  of  the  Spirit  of 
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El  Khudr,  the  Evergreen,  who  appears  to  have  been  a protean  and 
ubiquitous  personality  in  the  legend  of  many  creeds. 

Down  into  the  plain,  in  the  fierce  afternoon  sun,  and  so,  past  a camp  of 
Copt  pilgrims,  to  modern  Jericho,  so  modern,  indeed,  that  it  might  herald 
the  genesis  of  a Californian  mining  city.  In  fact,  the  analogy  may  in  the 
fullness  of  time  be  realised,  for  I travelled  to  Jerusalem  in  the  dreadful 
little  French  train  that  shambles  the  forty-five  miles  from  Jaffa  in  the 
brief  space  of  four  hours,  in  company  with  two  Italian  mining  engineers, 
who  were  going  to  prospect  for  auriferous  quartz  and  other  much  coveted 
minerals. 

Old  Jericho,  which  is  a quarter-of-an-hour’s  ride  on  the  other  side, 
has  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Joshua’s  trumpeters.  Yet  an 
enterprising  German  society  is  making  extensive  excavations  under 
special  firman,  and  hundreds  of  native  women  are  employed  to  uncover 
the  secrets  of  forty  centuries.  The  zeal  of  these  scientific  Germans 
would  be  more  admirable  if  it  were  tempered  with  a little  more  courtesy. 
Not  since  the  spies  first  came  to  Jericho  has  the  stranger  been  regarded 
with  such  suspicion.  The  overseers  resent  the  presence  of  a camera 
within  a hundred  yards.  One  unhappy  tourist,  ignorant  of  these  restric- 
tions, was  suddenly  accosted  last  season,  his  kodak  wrenched  from  his 
grasp  and  dashed  upon  the  ground.  I did  not,  being  forewarned,  antici- 
pate any  such  ungentle  treatment  for  my  refiex,  but  the  afternoon  was 
too  hot  for  exercise,  so  I contented  myself  with  a distant  view,  which,  I 
fear,  gives  the  impression  of  insects  on  an  anthill.  Close  beside  the 
ruins  is  Elisha’s  Fountain,  once  the  pool  which  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have 
sweetened  by  casting  salt  into  it,  but  now  a cemented  reservoir,  and  the 
source  of  Jericho’s  water  supply.  Here,  as  already  mentioned,  I caught 
a few  more  of  the  Cherith  fish,  but  on  bread,  as  they  would  not  take  a 
fly  in  such  deep  water. 

Up  at  daybreak,  after  a comfortable  night  at  the  Belle  Vue  Hotel, 
which  is  kept  by  two  excellent  Mohammedans,  and  away  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  over  a scene  of  desolation  heartbreaking  alive  to  the  horse  and  his 
rider.  Yet  this  salty  plain,  with  its  stunted  bushes,  is  not  utterly 
devoid  of  life.  Larks  and  other  small  birds  continually  rise  in  front  of  the 
horses,  some  of  them  obligingly  dropped  a large  locust  in  front  of  me, 
which  I presently  tried  as  bait  in  the  Jordan,  but  without  success.  Several 
storks  flapped  lazily  across  the  waste,  and  I saw  another  large  bird, 
too  distant  for  identification,  which  was  not  a stork,  but  which  may 
(if  they  occur  hereabouts)  have  been  a crane.  Within  a mile  of  the 
gleaming  water  I put  up  two  partridges  and  a large  flock  of  some  kind 
of  plover. 

The  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  composed  of  very  fine  pebbles,  and  the 
only  hving  thing  I saw  on  it  was  a sand-coloured  spider,  about  an  inch 
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long  in  the  body.  Numbers  of  these  were  running  about  within  a yard  of 
the  brattling  waves,  though  what  they  feed  on,  with  no  sign  of  other 
insect  life  around,  I have  no  notion. 

A bathe  in  this  dense  sea  water,  close  to  the  little  oil-launch  that  brings 
grain  from  the  further  shore,  is  delightful  at  the  time,  though  the  thick 
deposits  of  salt  on  the  body  and  limbs  leaves  a sticky  sensation  the 
reverse  of  agreeable.  Those  accustomed  to  much  swimming  in  the  seas 
at  home  will  at  once  be  struck  by  the  abnormal  conditions.  It  is  possible 
to  he  motionless  on  the  water  face  downwards,  with  arms  and  legs  extended 
in  the  position  so  familiar  in  frogs  on  a pond.  When,  again,  you  float 
on  your  back,  your  heels  are  out  of  the  water  and  you  can  see  under 
them,  a feat  which,  in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean,  might  not  be  very 
difficult,  but  would  certainly  entail  a heavy  strain  on  the  muscles.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  Dead  Sea  water  out  of  the  eyes,  and  it  is 
best  just  to  wet  the  back  of  the  head  and  keep  the  face  dry.  As  I saw 
a dotterel  merrily  skimming  the  wavelets,  it  is  evident  that  the  allusions 
to  birds  falling  dead  in  this  sea  if  so  daring  as  to  fly  over  it  are  mere 
travellers’  tales. 

The  ride  to  the  Jordan  takes  an  hour,  and  it  is  amazing  with  what 
abrupt  transition  the  salty  desolation  of  the  plain  gives  way  to  the 
luxuriant  verdure  along  the  banks  of  that  dirty,  if  sacred,  stream. 
We  came  suddenly  upon  an  immense  concourse  of  pilgrims,  whom  the 
uneducated  eye  would  take  for  Mohammedans.  In  the  forefront  of  the 
photograph  are  two  coal-black  Abyssinians  ; the  rest  are  Copts,  thousands 
of  whom  make  the  arduous  pilgrimage  from  the  Nile  to  the  Jordan 
in  order  to  die  blessed.  This  is  the  spot  where  St.  John  and  Jesus  were 
baptised.  It  must  be  confessed  that  at  this  point  the  lower  Jordan 
is  little  more  inspiring  than  the  lower  IMississippi,  and  suggests  the 
pleasures  of  bathing  less  than  the  risks  of  crocodiles  and  malaria.  The 
midges,  too,  are  terrible,  and  seldom  have  I been  so  tormented  as  during 
a couple  of  hours  of  futile  fishing  near  the  boathouse,  most  of  the  time 
in  a heavy  downpour  of  rain,  which  brought  these  murderous  insects 
out  in  their  tens  of  thousands,  hke  wolves  on  the  fold.  Higher  up,  I 
beheve,  near  those  headwaters  in  which  the  intrepid  MacGregor  once 
paddled  his  own  Rob  Roy,  the  river  is  more  beautiful,  and  also,  from 
the  presence  of  rocks  and  rapids,  more  dangerous.  Here,  within  a few 
miles  of  its  end,  it  is  an  uninspiring  stream,  muddy  and  swollen,  and  to 
the  fisherman  hopeless.  I tried  many  baits,  and  was  at  last  reduced 
to  the  ignominious  alternative  of  purchasing  four  fish  of  an  old  Greek. 
They  were  of  three  species  : two,  weighing  about  a pound  each,  were 
some  kind  of  barbel ; a third,  weighing  perhaps  a pound  and  a half, 
resembled  our  carp,  and  the  fourth,  the  small  individual  at  the  top  of  the 
picture,  was  a silvery  little  fellow  of  a kind  for  which  memory  furnishes 
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no  parallel.  I had  the  three  large  fish  cooked  for  dinner,  and,  though 
very  bony,  they  were  sweet  to  the  taste. 

Though  swollen  over  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were^'evidences  of 
driftwood  and  other  jetsam  on  the  bushes  which  showed  that  the  river 
must  go  high  over  its  banks  in  winter.  In  any  case  it  must  be  a very 
difficult  river  to  fish,  and  a fiy  would  be  useless  in  such  dirty  water 
unless  it  carried  an  incandescent  lamp.  In  mid-stream,  the  current  must 
usually  render  fishing  an  impossibility,  while,  owing  to  the  tangle  of 
undergrowth  right  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  banks  are  little  less 
forbidding.  Nightingales  and  lesser  performers  made  merry  music  during 
the  rain,  which  no  doubt  sounded  the  gong  for  a lunch  of  worms  and 
midges.  Wild  boar,  hyaenas,  and  other  wild  beasts  are  said  to  lurk 
in  the  thicket,  but  of  these  I saw  no  sign,  nor,  in  so  brief  an  inspection, 
expected  any.  The  muddy  banks  are  very  slippery.  I all  but  fell  in 
with  my  camera,  and  last  Easter  a young  Russian  pilgrim  missed  his 
footing  and  was  drowned  before  his  mother’s  eyes. 

The  ride  back  to  Jericho  in  the  evening  is  more  agreeable.  The  sun, 
robbed  of  its  fierceness,  incarnadines  the  Mountains  of  Gilead.  Later 
that  night,  I paid  a visit  to  the  native  village,  and  was  there  entertained 
with  coffee  and  with  dancing.  Mild  American  tourists  visit  this  settle- 
ment and  write  home  on  picture  post-cards  that  they  have  supped  with 
wild  Bedouin.  Bedouin  ! I doubt  whether  there  is  one  encamped 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  their  true  home  is  a good  three  days’  ride  east 
of  that  river.  They  dress  in  silks,  not  rags,  and  would  regard  these 
people  as  hinds.  They  are,  indeed,  a humble  mixture  of  Arabs  and 
negroes,  and  one  man  to  whom  I spoke  was  a native  of  Marrakesh,  and 
knew  many  of  the  men  I had  met  in  Morocco’s  southernmost  capital 
ten  years  earlier.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and,  on  the 
return  journey,  had  met  his  fate  in  the  shape  of  a dusky  lady  of  Jericho, 
whom  he  presented  as  his  wife.  She  would  not  leave  her  land,  so  he 
will  never  die  in  his. 

A word  in  conclusion,  about  the  alleged  dangers  of  Palestine,  on  which 
something  has  already  been  said.  No  doubt  the  natives  have  become 
bolder  since  “ The  Constitution,”  and  when,  in  years  of  drought,  they 
feel  the  pinch  of  poverty,  they  are  apt  to  be  restless.  Yet  I met  only 
shepherds,  who  gave  courteous  greeting,  and  pilgrims,  who  seemed 
afraid  of  their  own  shadows.  I had  not  even  a revolver,  since  mine 
had  been  stolen  ten  days  earlier  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  ! One  golden  rule  may  be  offered  for  all  who  ride  and  camp  in 
the  East,  and  that  is  that  only  those  need  feel  any  fear  who  show  it. 
The  natives  of  those  lands  are  like  dogs.  They  bite  those  who  run  away. 
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Euripides.  Bacchae,  400  seqq. 
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Of  all  the  islands  of  the  world  none  so  stirs  the  historic  imagination 
as  Cyprus,  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  Athens,  Jerusalem,  Cairo  and 
Constantinople — looking  on  the  map  but  a stone’s  throw  from  them 
all — it  seems  to  lie  in  an  atmosphere  of  great  historic  associations,  of 
successive  world  movements,  of  contending  faiths  and  empires — a centre 
of  history,  legend  and  romance.  Here,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  great 
shrines  of  Venus.  Who  knows  not  the  names  of  Idahum  and  Paphos  ? 
Here,  on  a beach  still  much  flecked  with  foam.  Aphrodite  Anadyomene 
rose  from  the  sea.  Here  she  bewailed  the  slain  Adonis.  Here  she 
conveyed  Ascanius,  when  she  had  suborned  her  son  to  seduce  the  hapless 
Dido.  Here,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  Teucer  came  with  the  Salaminians 
of  Ajax  to  found  a second  Salamis — “ nil  desperandum,  Teucro  duce  et 
auspice  Teucro.'''  Here  Conon  took  refuge  after  iHgospotami,  and  hence 
he  sailed  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens  (a  feat  which  has  always  endeared 
him  to  my  heart,  at  any  rate).  Here,  on  the  now  deserted  Bay  of  Salamis, 
landed  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  Paul’s  first  missionary  journey  to  com- 
mence the  evangelization  of  the  world.  Here,  at  Limassol,  was  the  scene 
of  the  only  romantic  marriage  in  our  royal  history,  that  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  and  Berengaria  of  Navarre.  Here,  at  Famagusta,  was 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  Othello.  The  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Ptolemies,  the  Romans,  the  Byzantines, 
the  Saracens,  the  Enghsh,  the  Lusignans,  the  Templars,  the  Genoese, 
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the  Venetians,  and  the  Turks,  have  all  controlled  the  island’s  destinies, 
and  now  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  EngHsh  again. 

And  what  manner  of  place  is  it  that,  with  all  its  rich  freight  of  historic 
associations,  has  now  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Colonial  Office.  More 
than  one  writer  of  note  has  sought  to  say.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  in  his 
“ Winter  Pilgrimage,”  after  describing  with  all  the  blithe  optimism  of 
his  nature  its  splendid  ruins,  its  fertile  soil,  and  its  lovely  landscapes, 
leaves  it  with  a sigh,  saying,  “ Farewell  to  Cyprus,  the  bounteous  and 
the  beautiful.”  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  once  strayed  to  Cyprus  in  search  of 
green  marble,  and  it  would  seem  that  here  for  the  first  time  the  author 
of  “Is  Life  worth  Living  ” found  an  answer  to  his  own  riddle.  Immersed 
in  the  escutcheoned  streets  of  Nikosia,  or  sitting  among  the  castles  that 
crest  the  Kyrenia  Hills,  he  mused  himself  back  into  the  era  of  the  crusades, 
and  when  he  re-emerged  once  more  into  the  modern  world  at  Port  Said, 
he  felt  as  though  he  had  left  the  gates  of  Paradise  behind  him.  He  called 
his  book  “ An  Enchanted  Island.”  Kinglake,  too,  as  the  readers  of  his 
classic  itinerary  “ Eothen  ” will  remember,  paid  a brief  visit  to  Cyprus. 
He  rode  to  Papho,  rested  at  Limassol,  heard  with  emotion  Greek  mothers 
addressing  words  of  warning  to  infant  Sophocleses  and  Epaminondases, 
contemplated  the  country’s  background  of  mountains,  admired  the 
lustrous  eyes  and  long  tresses  of  its  daughters,  and  pronounced  it  worthy 
to  be  known  as  the  Isle  of  Venus. 

In  these  later  days,  however,  a railway  has  been  built  across  Cyprus, 
and  it  has  been  reserved  for  a young  engineer,  named  Stewart,  who  assisted 
in  the  construction  of  this  railway,  to  rend  asunder  the  veil  of  imaginary 
beauty  and  romance  so  industriously  spun  by  this  trio  of  blind  and 
babbling  sentimentalists.  Mr.  Stewart  is  one  of  those  unflinching  spirits 
who  insist  on  seeing  things  as  they  are.  What  is  Aphrodite  to  him,  or 
he  to  Aphrodite  ? In  a book  well  advertised  and  widely  reviewed, 
called  “ My  Experiences  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,”  he  has  for  the  first 
time  exhibited  to  the  world  this  desolate  and  heart-breaking  island  in  all 
its  naked  hideousness. 

“ Cyprus,”  says  Mr.  Stewart  (having  first  described  it  as  consisting 
of  “ a broad  and  fertile  plain  bounded  by  mountain  ranges  on  north  and 
south  ”),  “in  its  climate  suffers  from  extremes.  It  is  either  drenched 
in  water  which  runs  to  waste,  or  burnt  to  a cinder  in  a scorching  sun.” 
In  summer  “ the  plain  assumes  the  appearance  of  a desert.  Men, 
animals,  every  living  thing  die  of  thirst.  . . . The  whole  interior  of  the 
island  suffers  much  from  unhealthiness,  and  is  subject  to  fevers  of  a 
peculiarly  dangerous  description.  From  earliest  times  Cyprus  has  been 
known  as  a pestilential  country  in  summer.  . . . Even  in  winter  the 
climate  is  trying  and  very  enervating.  . . . The  one  fact  which 
impressed  itself  on  all  travellers  was  the  awful  heat  and  fever.  ...  It 
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is  without  doubt  the  most  unhealthy  place  in  the  Mediterranean.  . . . 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  is  a wonder  not  that  Cyprus 
is  as  desolate  and  poor  as  it  is,  but  that  the  entire  island  is  not  as  barren 
and  destitute  of  life  as  the  Sahara.  . . . The  one  thought  that  occurred 
to  me  as  I gazed  on  acres  and  acres  of  country  spread  out  like  a map  before 
me,  was  ‘ What  a desolate  and  unhappy-looking  country  Cyprus  is.'*  Travel 
where  you  will  this  thought  will  occur  again  and  again.'** 

This  view  of  Cyprus  is  certainly  expressed  in  the  most  forcible  and 
uncompromising  language.  To  those  benighted  beings  who  live  in  Cyprus 
and  profess  to  love  it,  it  is  a view,  both  novel  and  unexpected.  Nor,  it 
must  be  confessed,  has  it  much  impressed  them.  For  they  (if  I may 
parody  the  words  of  Milton)  so  perfect  is  their  misery,  not  once  perceive 
the  foul  disfigurement,  but  think  the  place  more  lovely  than  before. 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  reviewing  a now  discredited  work  of  bibhcal  criticism, 
much  belauded  in  the  press  for  its  supposed  profound  and  learned  scholar- 
ship, having  convicted  it  of  a series  of  flagrant  offences  against  the  most 
elementary  rules  of  Greek  syntax,  said  that  he  felt  tempted  to  wonder 
whether  he  had  really  got  hold  of  the  right  book.  My  own  feelings 
about  Cyprus  are  somewhat  similar.  When  I compare  Mr.  Stewart’s 
descriptions  with  the  sights  which  I see  on  all  hands  before  my  eyes 
I begin  to  wonder  whether  I have  really  come  to  the  right  place. 

What  then  is  Cyprus  really  like  ? What  is  the  aspect  of  the  country  ? 
Is  it  indeed  an  enehanted  island,  or  is  it,  as  Mr.  Stewart  would  seem  to 
say,  a scene  of  desolation  like  a landscape  in  the  moon. 

C3rprus  has  many  aspects — v/hether  one  looks  at  the  great  mass  of 
mountains  culminating  in  Troodos,  the  caroub  country,  the  vine  country, 
the  northern  mountains,  the  Kyrenia  coast,  or  the  great  Messaoria 
plain  in  the  centre  of  all.  And  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  made  this  great  plain, 
the  heart  of  agricultural  Cyprus,  the  target  of  most  of  his  maledictions 
and  abjurgations,  let  us  begin  with  the  Messaoria  plain. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  say,  as  Mr.  Stewart  says,  that 
Cyprus  “ consists  ” of  this  plain.  It  is  true  that  according  to  the  measure- 
ments which  he  gives  elsewhere  it  occupies  about  a third  of  the  island. 
But  even  so,  it  seems  to  me  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  island  consists 
of  a third  of  itself.  And  yet  this  point  of  his  serves  to  explain  things. 
Apart  from  a drive  along  the  coast  to  Papho  (where  his  experiences  in 
the  way  of  weather  were  eertainly  deplorable),  and  a hurried  excursion 
to  Kyrenia  (where  I understand  he  was  similarly  unfortunate),  Mr. 
Stewart  seems  to  have  spent  practically  the  whole  of  his  time  on  this 
plain,  at  work  on  the  railway.  Had  I myself  passed  all  my  days  at  Craven 
Arms,  or  Severn  Tunnel  Junction,  I should  probably  have  a rather 
depressed  view  of  my  own  native  country.  But  it  is  a poor  heart  that 
cannot  find  things  to  rejoice  at  even  in  the  Messaoria  plain.  Cyprus 
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may  be  roughly  described  as  being  of  the  shape  of  a leg  of  mutton.  All 
along  the  north,  right  away  to  the  end  of  the  bone,  so  to  speak,  stretches 
a range  of  mountains.  The  greater  part  of  what  corresponds  to  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  leg  consists  of  another  great  heap  of  mountains,  rising  at 
IToodos  to  a height  of  some  6,000  feet.  The  Messaoria  lies  between, 
extending  from  sea  to  sea.  It  is  a great  treeless  wind-swept  plain.  All 
along  the  north  the  eye  looks  on  the  plain’s  great  scenic  consolation, 
the  superb  skyline  of  the  Kyrenia  range,  a special  joy  at  sunset.  Away 
in  the  distance  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  great  mass  of  Troodos,  glowing 
in  the  sunlight,  and  crested  until  June  with  a cap  of  snow.  At  the  eastern 
gateway  of  the  plain  stands  that  unique  and  majestic  mediaeval  ruin,  the 
town  of  Famagusta.  In  the  centre  of  it,  ringed  round  with  crumbling 
Venetian  ramparts — the  evening  seat  of  yashmak-clad  Turkish  women — 
half  hidden  in  plantations  of  eucalyptus,  and  bristling  with  minarets  and 
palm  trees,  lies  the  city  of  Nikosia.  The  plain  is  thick  with  villages. 
Every  inch  of  good  land  is  cultivated,  and  what  is  not  cultivable  is  used 
for  pasture.  In  the  spring  it  is  all  green  with  barley,  and  among  the 
barley,  or  sprinkled  about  the  pastures,  grow  thick  on  all  sides  those 
dehghtful  spring  flowers — anemones,  narcissus,  ranunculus,  marguerites, 
gladiolus,  poppies,  irises — wliich  are  the  chief  joy  of  the  East.  But  the 
spring  passes.  The  barley  rapidly  ripens.  In  May  what  once  was  green 
is  now  yellow.  The  villagers  issue  forth  from  their  villages — men,  women, 
and  cliildren — all  armed  with  sickles.  The  rains  are  over — the  harvest 
has  come — everywhere  stand  great  piles  of  sheaves,  and  in  the  bright 
and  sunny  weather  (for  the  sunlight  is  now  steady,  blazing  and  gorgeous), 
the  work  of  threshing  begins.  It  is  a gay  and  animated  scene.  To  a 
board,  studded  below  with  sharp  flints,  are  yoked  all  the  oxen,  asses  and 
ponies  of  all  the  branches  of  the  family.  On  these  boards  ride  boys  and 
girls,  shouting,  and  cracking  whips,  as  they  drive  the  animals  round  and 
round  in  the  heaps  of  mixed  grain  and  straw.  Others  pile  up  the  threshed 
grain  ready  for  winnowing,  and  when  the  evening  breeze  rushes  down 
from  the  hills,  all  over  the  plain  “ the  smoke  ” rises  from  the  thresliing 
floors  in  the  most  biblical  manner,  as  the  harvesters  toss  the  grain  and 
chaff  into  the  air.  I know  few  things  more  delightful  than  a drive  in 
the  Messaoria  on  a summer  evening,  when,  after  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
day,  that  blessed  breeze  has  descended  upon  the  plain.  Fields,  roads, 
and  mountains  are  all  glowing  in  manifold  shades  of  yellow  and  brown — 
no  green  anywhere  save  for  the  trees  planted,  since  the  British  occupation, 
round  Nikosia.  Every  mile  or  so  you  may  see  a picturesque  group  of 
busy  villagers  winnowing  the  grain.  Seen  from  the  rising  ground  on  the 
Larnaca  road,  from  whence  the  Turks  bombarded  the  devoted  city, 
how  splendidly  Nikosia  smoulders  in  the  plain,  and  how  those  scarped 
mountain  sides  glimmer  beyond  it.  Far  away  to  the  left  the  distant 
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summit!of  Mount  Olympus  suggests  to  you  the  thought  of  the  pine  forests, 
the  cool  streams,  the  mountain  air  which  await  you  when  the  time  comes 
for  you  to  leave  the  plain  and  ascend  to  what  the  local  press  delights 
to  call  “the  enchanting  hill-tops  of  Troodos.”  (“at  yaavevTtKat  Kopv<f)aL  tov 

TpooSov?  ”) 

So  much  for  the  Messaoria  and  its  barley  fields.  And  there  are  other 
large  tracts  of  Cyprus  with  features  equally  distinctive.  Cyprus,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  a country  of  \fiUages.  Its  population  is  a quarter 
of  a milfion,  and  its  largest  town,  Mkosia,  has  only  15,000  inhabitants. 
The  aspect  of  the  country  is  consequently  an  indication  of  the  occupations 
of  its  villagers.  Now,  next  to  barley,  Cyprus’s  chief  article  of  export 
is  the  caroub  bean — the  staple  ingredient  of  Thorley’s  Cattle  Food.  In 
1905,  out  of  a total  export  of  £438,000,  caroubs  accounted  for  no  less 
than  £85,000.  The  island  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  caroub 
trees.  The  reader  consequently  wiU  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  vast 
countrysides  of  Cyprus  are  simply  speckled  with  them.  The  tree  is  that 
most  grateful  of  aU  trees,  an  evergreen,  rather  sombre  in  hue,  and  in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  an  oak.  It  is  sparsely  planted,  and  grain  is 
grown  in  the  fields  around  it.  In  the  spring,  the  fiower-strewn  barley 
and  these  shady  trees  make  up  a very  pleasant  landscape.  They  extend 
over  miles  and  miles  of  country — over  plains  and  valleys — aU  up  and 
down  the  steep  and  abrupt  ridges  that  break  up  the  coast  between  Limassol 
and  Papho.  As  the  soil  in  this  district  is  chalky,  the  effect,  when  the 
grain  is  reaped,  is  a most  singular  one,  unhke  anything  I have  seen 
elsewhere.  Again,  large  tracts  of  C}q)rus,  particularly  in  the  Limassol 
and  Papho  districts,  are  covered  with  vineyards.  In  the  summer  you 
may  see  from  Troodos  the  vineyards  round  Omodos  bespreading  the 
mountains  with  a sheet  of  dehcate  green,  colouring  to  a golden  yeUow  as 
the  autumn  comes  on. 

If  your  delights  are  with  the  sons  of  men,  you  wiU  find  much  that  is 
pleasant  among  the  barley  fields,  the  caroub  trees,  the  vineyards,  and 
the  orchards  of  Cyprus.  But  Cyprus  has  other  charms  than  these,  and 
chief  among  them  are  the  Carpas,  the  Kyrenia  coast,  and  Troodos. 

The  Carpas  is  that  long  peninsula  which  runs  out  from  the  north-east 
of  the  Messaoria  plain.  All  along  it  is  a low  and  picturesque  line  of 
hills — the  termination  of  the  Kju’enia  range, — and  at  the  end  of  it  an 
ancient  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  On  either  side  of  it 
shepherds  pasture  their  fiocks,  and  aU  along  the  route  there  are  villages, 
with  customs  and  costumes  of  their  own,  unspoiled  by  the  corrupting 
influences  of  Europe.  What  an  experience  to  drive  along  this  pleasant 
headland  at  Eastertide,  staying  at  country  pohce  stations — your  bedroom 
furniture,  pots  and  pans,  and  provender  following  in  a mule-cart.  You 
encamp  in  a scrupulously  clean  “ upper  room.”  As  a muleteer  said  to 
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me  the  other  day,  “ Where  there  are  Zaptias,  Effendiko,  it  is  sure  to  be 
clean.”  The  Zaptias  light  you  a blazing  fire  and  make  tea  for  you.  At 
sunset  you  sally  out  into  the  village.  The  place  rings  with  the  tinkling 
of  the  bells  of  innumerable  sheep  and  goats  returning  to  their  “ mandras.” 
Another  bell  is  sounding,  too — the  church  bell — and  the  village  population 
streams  to  the  church,  you  with  them.  The  visitors  are  escorted  to  the 
most  honourable  stalls,  and  are  furnished  with  pious  tapers.  It  is  the 
Greek  Lent.  Amid  the  fumes  of  incense  you  see  the  villagers  of  all  ages 
crossing  and  prostrating  themselves  before  the  sacred  eikons,  while  old, 
bearded  priests  and  boys,  proud  of  their  school  learning,  intone  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom.  In  the  back  of  the  church  stand  the  women, 
full  of  eager  curiosity  about  the  strangers — and  running  to  bring  them 
flowers,  when  the  service  is  over  and  they  emerge  into  the  air.  As  you 
drive  along  the  road,  the  blue  sea  below  you,  the  copses  alongside  are 
full  of  cyclamen,  growing  as  thick  as  primroses  in  an  English  wood,  and 
it  is  here  that,  for  the  first  time,  you  understand  the  meaning  of  asphodel. 
It  grows  in  sheets — nay,  rather  in  jungles.  There  are  those  who  profess 
not  to  hke  the  smell  of  asphodel.  It  is,  indeed,  an  acquired  taste.  But 
who  can  fail  to  delight  in  the  sight  of  profuse  masses  of  this  delicate 
pink  blossom.  When  you  halt  at  a village,  young  and  old  come  out  to 
greet  you,  to  show  you  their  babies,  and  ask  the  number  of  your  own 
children.  If  there  is  a great  man  in  the  village,  he  offers  you  hospitality 
for  the  night,  and  when  you  go,  all  the  village,  from  the  schoolmaster 
downwards,  assemble  to  wish  you  “God-speed”  (“  KaXov  KarevdScov”). 

And  now  for  the  K3n’enia  coast.  When  I approach  the  Kyrenia  coast 
I am  in  danger  of  becoming  rhapsodic.  But  the  Kyrenia  coast  is  sui 
generis — a thing  apart.  Speaking  with  all  possible  self-restraint,  I say 
that  I know  no  more  enchanting  spectacle  than  that  long  line  of  graceful 
mountain  tops  that  stretches  from  beyond  the  romantic  castle  of  St. 
Hilarion  away  to  the  distant  Carpas.  Far  beneath  you,  as  you  cross 
the  pass  from  Nikosia,  lies  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  across  it  you  see 
the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Asia  Minor.  The  spring  flowers  here  are 
more  lavish  than  anywhere  in  Cyprus.  The  hill-sides  are  almost  a carpet 
of  cyclamen.  As  you  descend  to  Kyrenia,  you  feel  that  this  side  of 
C}rprus  possesses  what  the  rest  lacks.  There  is  a certain  austerity  about 
the  rest  of  Cyprus.  Here  you  have  the  richness  of  Italy.  Indeed,  as 
you  walk  through  the  streets  of  Kyrenia  and  see  the  gardens,  the  flowering 
trees,  the  steep  descending  steps,  you  might  think  yourself  in  some  Italian 
sea-side  town.  It  was  remarked  lately  by  a good  observer  as  he  drove 
from  Nikosia  over  these  brown  rocky  mountains,  leaving  behind  him  the 
yellow  Messaoria  and  that  dry  bracing  air,  and  emerged  into  the  verdure, 
the  warmth,  the  colour,  the  balminess  of  Kyrenia,  that  he  felt  that  he 
must  have  come  into  another  country,  and  that  he  would  hear  the  people 
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speaking  another  language.  It  is  much  as  you  feel  when  you  descend 
from  the  Engadine  to  the  Lake  of  Como.  Some  day,  the  world — the 
Enghsh  and  American  world,  that  throngs  the  hotels  and  bazaars  of 
Cairo  and  makes  excursions  into  the  Eg}^tian  desert — will  discover 
the  Kyrenia  coast.  When  Cairo  becomes  too  hot  to  be  bearable,  Kyrenia 
is  at  its  best.  To  my  mind  the  change  from  the  Cairo  season  to  the 
cyclamen  and  anemones  of  K^T'enia  must  be  much  Like  coming  from  a 
baU-room  into  a summer  garden  at  sunrise.  And  what  resources  the 
spot  possesses  ! To  the  right  the  castled  crag  of  St.  HUarion  dominates 
the  view,  to  the  left  the  gloomy  brow  of  BufPavento.  In  a fold  of  the 
mountain  side  you  see  the  Gothic  arches  of  Bella  Pais — a veritable 
Tintern  Abbey,  the  view  from  which  excited  even  IMr.  Stewart  to  a 
momentary  enthusiasm.  Within  a day’s  journey  is  Lapithos,  a treasure 
house  of  antiquities,  and  recently  declared  a national  monument,  and 
beyond  it  the  Monastery  of  MjTtou,  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  KjTenia. 
But  aU  this  is  material  for  another  story. 

For  I fear  I have  left  myself  no  space  for  Troodos — that  culmination 
of  Cyprus  in  more  senses  than  one — the  summer  refuge  of  the  troops  and 
the  government.  One  day,  when  the  time  of  your  tribulation  in  the  heat 
of  the  plains  is  over,  you  find  a carriage  with  four  horses  at  your  door  at 
sunrise.  Your  luggage  and  furniture  has  already  gone  before  in  mule- 
carts,  and,  locking  your  door,  you  say  “ Good-bye  ” to  Nikosia  until 
October.  In  the  cool  clear  air  of  the  morning  you  speed  across  the  yellow 
Messaoria,  through  the  humming  threshing  fioors  on  either  side  of  you, 
and  make  for  the  distant  hills.  You  halt  for  breakfast  and  a change  of 
horses  on  the  edge  of  the  plains,  and  then  begin  to  mount.  By  lunch 
time  you  are  amid  the  sound  of  rimniug  water,  and  you  rest  under  a walnut 
tree.  The  landscape  has  changed.  Plane  trees,  poplars  and  vines  are 
around  you,  and  the  villages  are  roofed  no  longer  with  mud  but  with  red 
tiles  from  Phene.  But  there  is  one  sight  more  charming  than  aU.  How 
often  have  these  fines  from  Tennyson’s  “ Daisy  ” made  music  in  one’s 
head  ? — 

“ Or  tower  or  high-hill  convent  seen, 

A light  amid  its  olives  green, 

Or  olive-hoary  cape  in  ocean. 

Or  rosy  blossom  in  hot  ravine. 

Where  oleanders  flushed  the  bed 
Of  mountain  torrents  gravel  spread. 

And  crossing  oft  we  saw  the  glisten 
Of  ice,  far  off  on  a moimtain  head.” 

Here  we  saw  it.  In  long  streaks  and  profuse  clumps  the  rosy  blossoms 
of  the  oleanders  seamed  the  hill-sides,  all  down  the  mountain  torrents,  and, 
crossing,  we  saw,  not  ice,  it  is  true,  but  the  great  green  pine  forest  on  the 
top  above  us.  We  mount  in  great  sweeping  zig-zags,  the  country  each 
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mile  getting  greener  and  denser.  We  make  tea  by  a stream  that  crosses 
the  road,  and  then  in  the  evening  twilight  we  bowl  along  through  pines 
and  bracken.  The  camp  of  Troodos  is  in  sight,  and  soon  we  are  hurrying 
through  it.  Into  the  pines  and  bracken  again,  and  in  a few  minutes 
we  are  at  the  door  of  our  own  hut.  And  what  a new  scene  awaits  us.  We 
are  looldng  over  the  salt  lake  of  Limassol  and  the  vineyards  of  Omodos. 
We  have  come  right  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  island.  The  sun  is 
just  setting  on  the  other  side  of  Papho.  The  air  is  keen  and  eager,  as 
well  it  may  be,  for  we  are  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  which  glimmers 
below  us  through  the  pines. 

And  what  is  Troodos  ? It  is  all  hill-tops — a place  of  pines  and 
panoramas. 

The  Greeks  rightly  speak  of  “ the  enchanting  hill-tops  of  Troodos.” 
All  around  you  are  pine  trees,  bracken,  and  red  earth,  and  beneath  you, 
wherever  you  look,  is  an  indescribable  view,  to  which  distance  lends  the 
proverbial  quality  of  enchantment.  And  they  are  views  to  which  no 
camera  can  do  justice.  In  a photograph  the  glowing  colour  is  gone, 
distant  mountains  are  dwarfed  to  paltry  hills,  magic  vistas  glimmering 
through  mists  disappear  altogether  and  leave  not  a trace  behind. 
Especially  is  this  so  from  the  top  of  Mount  Olympus.  On  three  sides 
you  see  range  after  range  of  hurrying  hill-tops,  but  right  below  you  to 
the  north  is  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Messaoria,  in  faint  yellows  and 
browns,  from  the  blue  bay  of  Morphou  to  where  you  dimly  conjecture 
Famagusta  in  the  mist.  Nikosia  lies  in  the  centre,  a patch  of  olive  green 
with  a white  patch  in  the  middle  of  it,  but  across  the  plain  there  hangs 
like  a magic  curtain  the  glimmering  outline  of  the  Kjrrenia  hills. 

“ See,  sweetheart,  see — how  shadowy. 

Of  some  occult  magician’s  rearing. 

Or  swung  in  space  of  heaven’s  grace, 

Dissolving,  dimly  reappearing.” 

Many  times  I have  climbed  to  the  summit  with  a camera  in  the  hope  of 
seizing  that  elusive  effect — sometimes  in  the  evening,  and,  again,  at  that 
delightful  hour  when  “ jocund  day  stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain 
tops  ” — but  always  in  vain.  It  will  not  be  captured,  nor  shown. 

Par  levibus  ventis,  valuer ique  simillima  somno. 

In  the  Troodos  summer  it  never  rains — or  practically  never.  The  red 
earth  has  no  undergrowth  but  the  bracken,  and  not  always  that.  There 
are  good  main  roads  and  practicable  paths  in  most  directions,  but  the 
constant  sunshine  makes  them  dry  and  dusty.  It  is  pre-eminently  a place 
for  horseback.  The  mihtary  and  official  colony  is  a considerable  one, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  croquet  and  tennis.  Indeed  you  may  see  ladies 
contending  in  tournaments  under  the  mid-day  sun.  But  the  ideal  thing 
at  Troodos  is  to  take  your  tents  and  range  abroad  on  the  hills  around  it. 
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What  should  they  know  of  Troodos,  who  only  Troodos  know  ? And 
greatest  of  all  excursions  is  that  to  the  monastery  of  Kykko,  where  devout 
peasants  yearly  climb  to  worship  a picture  of  the  Virgin  painted  by 
St.  Luke.  To  us  it  was  the  experience  of  a hfetime — a journey  over 
hill-tops,  throngs  of  hill-tops  on  either  side  of  you — and  what  colours  ! 
The  earth  on  this  side  red,  on  that  chalky  white,  each  glowing  in  the  sun 
under  a green  film  of  ^fines  ; in  the  valleys  below  you  red-roofed  villages  ; 
in  the  distance  the  blue  sea  ; behind  you  the  army  of  pines  climbing 
Olympus  ; in  front  range  upon  range  of  hillsides,  with  Kykko  on  one  of 
them,  “ sparkling  hke  a grain  of  salt  ” — panoramas  fit  to  make  “ the 
morning  stars  sing  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.”  Your 
cavalcade  of  mules  and  horses  winds  its  way  up  and  down  seemingly 
impossible  paths,  in  and  out  along  precipitous  ridges,  until  you  reach  the 
monastic  pile  of  Kykko,  remote  from  all  habitations,  and  pitch  your  tents 
by  the  side  of  it,  or  take  up  your  quarters  in  one  of  the  spacious  rooms 
which  the  hospitable  abbot  puts  at  your  disposal. 

Our  visit  to  Kykko  synchronised  with  that  of  the  three  ecclesiastical 
exarchs — the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  Bishop  of  Anchialos,  and  the 
Archimandrite  of  Jerusalem — then  visiting  Cyprus  in  an  effort  to  settle 
the  much-vexed  “ Archiepiscopal  Question.”  To  me  it  was  a strange  and 
moving  experience  at  evening  service  in  that  remote  hillside  monastery 
to  hsten  to  the  Patriarch — the  successor  of  St.  Mark — in  the  splendid 
vestments  of  his  office,  intoning  a great  prayer  in  praise  of  “ the 
marvellous  works  of  the  Lord,”  much  like  the  “ Omnia  opera  ” canticle 
with  which  we  are  familiar  ; to  hear  the  Deacon  read  the  Psalms  of  the 
day  from  the  Septuagint ; to  see  the  Bishop  of  Anchialos — a Hving 
reminder  of  the  burning  question  of  Macedonia — emerge  from  behind  the 
altar  to  pronounce  the  benediction  ; and,  as  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
filed  into  the  courtyard,  to  watch  Cyprus  peasants — there  on  pilgrimage — 
thronging  to  the  Eikonostasion  to  kiss  the  pictures  of  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom. 

Where  does  one  stay  at  Troodos  ? The  ideal  is  to  stay  in  a government 
hut,  but  of  these  there  are  only  a dozen  or  so.  There  is  an  hotel,  “ The 
Olympus  Hotel,”  which  has  at  least  the  merits  of  a good  view  and  a good 
cook,  but  which  structurally,  I imagine,  has  not  yet  attained  its  final 
form,  and  besides  this  there  is  a camp,  belonging  to  an  enterprising 
Nikosia  lady,  called  Miss  Young,  where  you  may  learn  how  comfortably 
it  is  possible  to  be  made  under  canvas.  Both  these  places  are  admirable 
centres  for  expeditions  into  the  mountains,  and  if  you  are  vdse  you  will 
bring  your  own  tents.  Ten  pounds  will  purchase  an  excellent  tent  for 
two  people  at  the  “ Army  and  Navy  ” or  the  “ Naval  and  Mihtary,” 
and  another  ten  will  cover  its  equipment.  Mules  cost  2s.  6d.  a day 
(including  the  muleteer).  Two  people  and  a servant,  with  economical 
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packing,  can  manage  with  six.  Thus  equipped  you  have  these  noble 
mountains  before  you,  and  what  more  could  a man  desire  ? 

A word  as  to  the  climate.  It  is  necessary  to  be  brief  and  emphatic, 
I traverse  point  blank  every  word  written  by  Mr.  Stewart.  Given  Troodos 
in  the  summer,  Cyprus  has  one  of  the  best  cHmates  of  the  world.  It  has 
a bright  bracing  winter,  a dry  glowing  autumn,  and  a spring  when  it  is 
a joy  to  be  alive.  It  is  true  that  it  is  very  hot  in  July,  August  and 
September,  but  most  places  are  hot  at  this  season.  The  heat  is 
undoubtedly  of  a most  fierce  and  trying  description,  but  it  is  very  dry, 
and  at  Nikosia  mitigated  every  evening  by  a cool  refreshing  breeze, 
so  that  the  nights  are  never  oppressive.  Unhealthy ! How  should 
Cyprus  be  unhealthy  ? For  five  months  in  the  year  it  is  a barren  and 
dry  land,  where  no  water  is,  and  for  the  rest  the  chmate  ranges  from 
the  “ healthy  touch  of  autumnal  cold,  through  an  invigorating  winter, 
to  the  searching  breath  of  spring.”  “ Fevers  of  a pecuHarly  dangerous 
description.”  I wish  Mr.  Stewart  had  named  these  fevers.  You  hear 
in  the  summer  that  your  friend  has  “ a touch  of  fever,”  just  as  you  hear 
in  England  in  the  winter  that  he  is  “ down  with  influenza,”  but  not  nearly 
so  often,  and  when  it  happens  you  are  not  nearly  so  sorry  for  him. 

C3rprus  is  not  a paradise,  but  it  is  a beautiful  and  interesting  island. 
Nor  is  it  all  beautiful.  It  has  not  the  magic  beauty  of  the  tropics,  which 
seems  to  pervade  every  corner  like  a glowing  sunset,  so  that  you  have  but 
to  sit  on  your  verandah  to  witness  a daily  pageant.  Nay,  I will  confess 
that  it  has  tracts  which  are  dreary  beyond  description.  But  if  you  will 
but  go  to  look  for  them,  it  has  beauties  that  ravish  the  soul.  I had 
heard  much  of  Troodos,  but  when  I saw  the  Prodrome  valley  from 
Troodos  I felt  that  the  half  had  not  been  told  me.  I thought  I could 
conceive  nothing  finer  till  I rode  across  and  saw  Troodos  from  the  other 
side.  And  since  then  I have  seen  K3rrenia  from  St.  Hilarion.  Euripides 
said  well  when  he  sang  : “ CKeto-'  dVe  /w,c  . . xa/otrc?,  e/cet  8c  Tro^og.” 
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By  E.  ELLIOT  STOCK. 

How  many  Englishmen,  who,  during  the  wmter  make  the  Pennines  or 
the  Oberland  their  sporting  goal,  know  that,  if  it  so  please  them,  they  may 
avoid  the  dreaded  Channel  crossing  and  the  tedious  railway  journeys 
through  snow-bound  valleys,  and  yet  reach  their  Mecca — a fet  class 
chmbing  centre  ? 

There  are  at  least  hah  a dozen  good  feU  centres  to  choose  from,  but  by 
reason  of  the  greater  amount  of  variety  of  chmbing  Wastdale  offers,  it 
stands  pre-eminent  and  unapproachable.  In  point  of  fact  this  httle 
dale  is  quite  a pocket  edition  of  Zermatt,  excepting  that  it  lacks  the 
latter’s  odours  and  possesses  a lake  at  its  western  end.  It  is  similar,  too, 
in  that  the  view  of  its  best  peaks  are  shut  off  by  the  lesser  foot-hills,  the 
exception  being  Great  Gable,  as  in  like  relation  is  the  Matterhorn  to 
Zermatt. 

Wastdale  Head  is  httle  more  than  a hamlet,  and  can  boast  the  smaUest 
church  in  England,  which,  with  squeezing,  whl  perhaps  seat  thirty  people  ; 
a more  reasonable-sized  vicarage,  the  inn,  and  three  or  four  farmsteads. 
It  is  to  this  wild  heather-strewn  fell-guarded  vahey,  inaccessible  to  wheels 
of  every  description,  excepting  by  one  rough  mountain  road,  that  the 
vanguard  of  a smaU  army  of  enthusiasts  begins  to  filter  through  from  the 
coast  twelve  miles  away  in  the  west,  or  by  foot  over  the  Styhead  Pass 
from  the  lake  district  in  the  east,  about  a fortnight  before  each  succeeding 
Christmas. 

Wastdale  Head  inn  is,  of  course,  quite  incapable  of  coping  with  this 
lusty  tide  of  fife  at  this  season,  though  its  barns,  bathroom,  and  battered 
billiard  table  are  aU  requisitioned,  and  at  the  end  of  a strenuous  day 
many  an  owner  of  tired  hmbs  sighs  thankfully  as  he  rolls  himself  in  a spare 
blanket  and  seeks  the  softest  spot  on  the  coffee-room  fioor.  It  is  then 
that  the  httle  tiled  hall  rings  with  the  tramp  of  the  nailed  boot,  and  its 
smaU  area  overflows  with  aU  the  weapons  of  the  craft — ice-axes,  ropes, 
and  riic-sacs,  etc.  Unless  you  are  a bond  fide  scrambler  you  wiU  get  but 
scant  welcome  now.  Tyro  and  tourist  are  ahke  unwelcome  to  host  and 
guests  at  Christmas,  and  the  habitue  is  wise  when  he  books  his  “ eight  feet 
by  six  ” bedroom  two  months  in  advance. 

Forty  years  ago  our  modest  Cumberland  peaks  were  almost  unknown 
as  a hunting  ground  for  the  Alpine  chmber — possibly  passed  by  as  quite 
beneath  the  contempt  of  the  man  who  yearly  tried  conclusions  with  the 
continental  giants.  But  gradually  opinion  changed,  a few  furtive  crags- 
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men  who  had  by  chance  or  hearsay  wandered  into  Wastdale  came  forth 
from  among  its  rugged  fells  with  a chastened  spirit  and  a glowing  account 
of  the  chmbing  which  might  be  found  there.  Even  in  the  present  day, 
when  its  climbs  are  mapped  and  exhaustively  written  up,  the  chmber 
finds  that  humihty  and  respect  come  easily  to  him  after  a brief  inspection 
of  its  possibilities. 

Rock-chmbing  has  now  almost  reached  the  level  of  a fine  art,  and  has 
come  to  be  as  popular  as  almost  any  branch  of  sport.  This  great 
popularity,  apart  altogether  from  the  spice  of  risk  which  few  Englishmen 
seem  able  to  do  without  in  their  search  after  healthful  exercise,  is  easily 
understood.  Rock  may  be  climbed  in  almost  any  weather  with  a modicum 
of  prudence  and  care — a snow  peak  may  not.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  an  enthusiast  is  debarred  Alpine  delights  by  reason  of 
a short  hohday  or  shorter  purse  ; and  even  the  Englishman  not  so 
hampered  thinks  twice  about  the  possibility  of  a week’s  heel-kicking  in 
a Swiss  hotel  verandah,  whilst  his  guide  slouches  the  cobbles  without, 
a sodden  figure  of  melancholy  ; for  Swiss  winters  have  been  almost  as 
erratic  as  our  own  of  late. 

Wastdale  has  often  been  called  “ The  nursery  of  the  Alps,”  but  this 
is  only  in  a small  measure  correct.  Its  surrounding  peaks  can  certainly 
claim  only  a quarter  the  altitude  of  the  continental  giants,  the  toilsome 
grind  through  the  lower  levels  is  absent,  and  it  is  a pocket  edition  of 
many  famous  chmbing  centres,  but  beyond  this  its  title  loses  point. 
The  Chamonix  Needles  and  a few  of  the  more  formidable  dolomite  peaks 
can  stiU  test  a seasoned  cragsman’s  powers  to  the  full,  but  let  the  man 
who  has  solved  some  of  these  problems  and  not  yet  those  of  Little  Wastdale 
try  hand  and  foot  in  the  latter.  His  verdict  will  not  be  long  in  doubt. 

A snow-laden  Christmas  here  makes  many  a tough  gill  and  pitch 
accessible  to  the  merest  novice,  and  his  climb  will  be  done  well  within 
schedule  time.  But  let  that  novice  climb  by  the  same  route  three 
months  later,  when  perhaps  a biting  sleet-laden  north-easter  thunders 
against  the  grey  old  chffs,  has  already  blown  every  vestige  of  snow  from 
the  crannies,  and  has  covered  the  rocks  with  a thin  film  of  black  ice  ; 
it  is  then  that  both  skill  and  care  are  most  required,  and  that  greatest  of 
necessities — a good  leader  upon  the  rope. 

Overlooking  the  dale  to  the  north-east  stands  Great  Gable,  a modest 
looking  peak  of  3,000  feet,  but  it  belies  its  aspect.  Its  western  face 
rises  buttressed  by  great  ridges  that  are  a lasting  joy  to  the  rock  climber, 
whilst  to  the  north  it  drops  sheer  into  the  Ennerdale  valley,  a succession 
of  grey  cliffs  broken  all  along  their  front  by  chimney  and  gulley  that 
warm  the  heart  and  chill  and  cramp  the  fingers.  Two  much  discussed 
climbing  problems  centre  round  the  Gable  mountain.  The  first  and 
much-photographed  climb  hes  far  up  amongst  these  south-western  ridges, 
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and  takes  the  shape  of  a needle  of  rock  some  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  new  comer  who  has  led  up  to  this  hard  little  nut  may  well  plume 
himself  and  confidently  seek  fresh  worlds  to  conquer  ; whilst  the  aspirant 
to  these  honours  would  do  well  to  practise  at  home  the  ascent  of  a mantel- 
piece five  feet  high  and  three  inches  broad — for  he  will  find  such  puzzle 
(much  enlarged)  just  beneath  the  summit — and  be  able  to  try  conclusions 
with  a hearthrug  in  heu  of  scree  accentuated  by  a hundred  feet  drop. 

The  second  problem  takes  the  form  of  a crack  in  Kern  Knotts  buttress 
upon  the  eastern  side,  and  the  cragsman,  landing  blown  but  triumphant 
at  the  head  of  this,  has  the  additional  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
may  negotiate  the  Grepon  crack  at  Chamonix  without  serious  difiiculty. 

As  a proof  of  my  assertion,  I will  attempt  to  describe  this  t3rpical 
Cumberland  climb,  and  would  ask  my  reader  whether  he  can  point  to  a 
continental  rock-chmb  of  much  the  same  length,  that  can  surpass  it  for 
toughness  and  interest. 

Such  a piece  of  rock-work  requires  of  the  ambitious  scrambler  those 
two  great  essentials,  good  heart  and  hands,  if  he  would  not  quickly  find 
himself  swinging  pendulum-like  across  the  face  of  the  buttress.  Kern 
Knotts  is  a great  black  forbidding  buttress  of  rock  dropping  down  upon 
the  scree  at  the  south-east  side  of  Great  Gable.  It  has  become  spht 
almost  from  top  to  bottom  by  centuries  of  ill-weather,  and  in  so  suffering 
has  placed  two  sound  chmbs  to  the  Gable’s  credit.  Up  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  buttress  runs  a capital  chimney  and,  up  the  left,  the  crack  in 
question ; the  two  forming  the  outer  edges  of  this  great  rift. 

This  latter  climb  has  become  very  popular  of  late  ; and  though  it  looks, 
and  certainly  is,  a hard  nut,  a little  care  on  the  part  of  the  rope-handler 
will  eliminate  all  danger. 

If  the  would-be  performer  and  his  human  anchor  follow  the  Styhead 
path  out  of  Wastdale  and  continue  till  they  reach  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
they  will  see  this  great  buttress  away  up  to  their  left,  and  a quarter  of  an 
hour  across  the  scree  will  bring  them  to  the  foot  of  the  cfimb,  when  they 
can  commence  business  forthwith. 

But  a whisper  of  advice  and  warning  ! Do  not,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  cragsman,  “ locahze  ” this  climb  too  much.  Do  not,  to  be 
more  expHcit,  sit  at  its  foot  and  gaze  till  the  soul  becomes  as  water  and 
the  fingers  have  lost  their  nerve.  But  accompany  your  “ anchor  ” to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  buttress  and  watch  him  wrestle  with  the  chimney, 
up  which  he  must  perforce  go  to  reach  the  top  of  the  buttress  and  so  be 
able  to  throw  you  the  rope-end,  your  safeguard  in  negotiating  the  crack. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  sight  of  one  climber  in  distress  to  give  another 
a fictitious  confidence,  not  to  mention  a pretty  turn  for  repartee  ! 

With  your  leader  arrived  and  firmly  planted,  get  you  beneath  the  crack 
again,  catch  the  rope,  tie  firmly  on,  and  get  to  work.  The  first  sixteen  or 
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eighteen  feet  will  be  found  difficult,  but  not  inordinately  so,  and  the 
chmber  can  haul  himself  on  to,  and  take  breath  upon,  a platform,  the 
floor  of  a niche  some  ten  feet  in  height.  From  here  the  real  difficulty 
starts,  and  it  behoves  him  to  rest  well  before  tackling  it.  The  next  six 
or  eight  feet  are  the  key  of  the  whole  climb,  and  many  a disappointed 
and  “ pumped-out  ” cragsman  has  been  forced  to  give  it  “ best.”  The 
walls  of  this  niche  are  neither  round  nor  square,  but  an  uncomfortable 
triangle,  and  so  hold  out  no  hope  of  a “ back  up.”  The  climber  has 
therefore  to  seek  and  use  a small  crack  at  the  back  of  the  niche,  thrust 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  into  it,  and  hold  with  right  hand  and  leg  as 
best  he  may  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  buttress.  That  which  follows  can 
only  be  described  as  pure  “ scrumming,”  and  which,  if  successful,  will 
bring  the  right  hand  within  rather  extended  reach  of  a jammed  stone 
almost  directly  above  his  head.  He  must  now  find  a hold  for  his  left 
hand  at  much  the  same  level,  and  if  blessed  with  a pair  of  arms  that  will 
comfortably  lift  his  weight  his  troubles  are  to  a great  extent  over.  The 
handholds  above  this  critical  point  are  now  more  or  less  upon  the  edges 
of  the  crack,  and  though  not  by  any  means  of  the  pleasantly  “ pocket  ” 
order,  just  sufficient,  and  the  performer  will  find  himself  taking  another 
breather  with  the  jammed  stone  as  flooring.  From  here  to  the  top  of 
the  climb  the  foot  and  handholds  are  not  quite  so  imaginative  as  are 
those  below,  and  if  the  climber  will  only  refrain  from  attempting  to 
crawl  into  the  crack  right  shoulder  first,  a mistaken  and  discomforting 
method,  but  will  keep  well  outside,  he  will  find  the  holds  fairly  obvious, 
that  the  chmb  from  here  wiU  go  surprisingly  easily,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  rejoin  his  patient  “ anchor  ” with  breath  left  to  report  his  opinion  of  it. 

The  very  name  of  Great  Gable  always  brings  back  to  my  mind  an 
experience  that  will  serve  to  show  how  seriously  these  small  peaks  must 
be  treated,  particularly  in  foul  weather.  For  three  sohd  days  succeeding 
my  arrival  in  the  dale  it  had  drizzled  hopelessly,  and  the  fell-mists  had 
shut  out  the  smallest  ghmpse  of  the  peaks.  The  fourth  day  broke  cold 
and  dour,  but  without  rain,  and  two  climbing  friends  sharing  my  rope — 
whom  for  purposes  of  identification  I will  call  A.  and  B. — were  keen  to 
tackle  a fairly  stiff  climb  on  the  Ennerdale  side  of  the  Gable,  known  to 
the  craft  as  the  “ Oblique  Chimney.” 

A.  saw  to  our  commissariat,  B.  wound  our  eighty-feet  Alpine  rope  round 
his  stalwart  body,  and  presently  we  were  tramping  the  boggy  fields  on 
our  way  to  our  climb. 

We  had  barely  reached  to  half  the  height  of  the  western  spur  of  the 
peak  when  the  mist  came  swirling  down  upon  us  again,  obliterating  in 
a damp  grey  pall  everything  but  the  grass  and  scree  slope  up  which  we 
were  labouring.  Matters  were  looking  black  for  our  day’s  work,  but  A.’s 
cheery  confidence  kept  us  going,  and,  coming  at  last  upon  an  almost 
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indistinguishable  “ sheep-walk,”  we  were  duly  landed  on  Beck  Head, 
and,  with  ordinary  luck,  but  a quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  foot  of  our 
chimney.  We  began  the  descent  from  the  Ennerdale  side  of  the  pass  and 
round  beneath  the  lowering  crags  of  the  Gable’s  northern  face.  The  snow, 
for  it  was  late  autumn,  had  drifted  here  in  great  banks,  and  we  waded 
through  it  knee-deep  in  gingerly  fashion,  for  the  scree  here  sloped  away 
from  the  foot  of  the  crags  to  the  valley  at  an  acute  angle,  and  a mass  of 
snow  and  scree  set  moving  would  have  been  a httle  too  realistically 
Alpine  even  for  our  enthusiastic  leader.  These  crags,  broken  into  all 
along  their  face  of  couloir,  gulley,  and  chimney,  are  nowadays  mapped 
and  named  in  the  most  convenient  manner  for  the  novice,  but  any 
particular  chmb  is  still  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  foot  in  a driving  mist. 

Back  and  forth  across  the  foot  of  those  dour  and  humid  crags  we 
plodded,  losing  precious  time  and  one  another  in  our  quest.  Added  to 
these  little  contretemps,  snow,  borne  upon  a north  wind  of  more  than 
generous  strength,  now  begun  to  fall,  parting  the  mist,  however,  and 
allowing  us  at  length  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  chff-face.  A few 
minutes  later  we  heard  A.’s  war  whoop,  and  saw  him  gesticulating  violently 
from  a rocky  ledge  away  up  to  our  left.  Our  long  lost  chmb  had  been 
found.  B.  and  I scrambled  carefully  up  to  his  perch  and  came  into  full  view 
of  the  chimney — or,  rather,  the  first  thirty  feet  of  it — tucked  away  in 
the  rock  face.  It  certainly  looked  most  uninviting.  Imagine  a long 
straight  crack  from  three  to  four  feet  wide  running  straight  up  out  of 
sight  above  the  head,  black,  dank,  and  shghtly  ice-glazed,  and  you  have 
my  first  impression  of  that  disastrous  climb. 

It  must  have  been  now  just  upon  4 p.m.  ; snowing  fitfuUy,  and 
getting  very  cold  ; but  A.  was  not  to  be  daunted  with  our  protests  and 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  Uncoiling  our  rope,  he  tied  securely  on  and 
passed  us  the  end  to  do  likewise.  The  first  twenty-five  feet  of  the  chimney 
appeared  to  be  fairly  easy,  hand  and  footholds  being  pretty  obvious,  but 
above  this  point  the  rocky  walls  ran  up  smooth  and  wet  to  a large  jammed 
boulder  some  ten  feet  above.  A.  stood  considering  this  impasse  for  some 
minutes,  obviously  at  a loss,  and  we  were  unable  to  help  with  suggestions 
from  below,  the  fight  having  become  bad  and  the  snowfall  thicker. 
At  last  A.  appeared  to  alter  his  position  by  placing  both  feet  upon  the 
opposite  wall  and  so  holding  himself  across  the  chimney  by  the  rigidity 
of  his  body  alone.  Working  carefuUy  upwards,  first  with  back  and  then 
feet,  he  was  at  last  able  to  clutch  and  swing  himself  on  to  the  boulder. 
It  was  a fine  piece  of  rock-climbing,  but  intensely  risky,  for  had  either  foot 
slipped  upon  the  ice-glaze  covering  the  walls,  he  must  have  been  in- 
evitably killed  upon  the  scree  below.  With  the  rope’s  support  I could 
afford  to  be  less  cautious,  and  the  same  applied  to  B.  who  came  third. 
We  were  now  aU  collected  upon,  or  just  above  the  block,  some  fifty  feet 
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above  the  scree,  half-frozen,  and,  with  the  exception  of  our  leader, 
feeling  distinctly  miserable.  Darkness,  too,  was  coming  on  apace,  so 
that  we  could  barely  see  our  leader’s  movements.  From  this  point  the 
chimney  appeared  to  have  a slight  slope  inwards,  and  the  few  holds 
extremely  hard  to  find  in  the  bad  light.  Twice  B.  had  come  badly  on 
the  rope,  in  each  case  nearly  pulling  me  from  my  anchorage,  owing,  as 
he  complained,  to  loss  of  feeling  in  feet  and  hands.  Twice  I had  conferred 
with  the  leader  upon  the  advisability  of  returning  upon  our  tracks.  But 
as  far  as  we  could  judge  two-thirds  of  the  climb  had  been  accomplished, 
and,  as  A.  pointed  out,  it  would  be  simply  courting  disaster  to  the  last 
man  to  pass  down  over  the  smooth-walled  portion  of  the  chimney  again, 
under  conditions  that  were  hourly  becoming  worse  ; and  I think  from 
this  point  he  began  to  realise  the  danger  into  which  his  optimism  had  led 
the  little  party. 

[||There  was  nothing  else  therefore  but  to  proceed  with  all  the  caution 
our  numbed  hmbs  were  capable  of.  A.  did  his  trying  part  bravely, 
chmbing  the  next  thirty  feet  with  great  care,  and  finally  landing  in  what 
I found  to  be,  on  joining  him,  a small  cave  formed  by  the  jambing  over- 
head of  several  immense  boulders,  and  with  a small  and  acutely  sloping 
fioor  of  scree.  The  signal  was  now  given  to  B.  to  move,  but  no  slackening 
of  the  rope  showed  his  start,  and  no  reply  came  up  from  the  black  depths 
to  meet  our  repeated  shouts.  A.  at  last  began  to  look  scared,  and  I must 
confess  to  even  more  acute  emotion.  For  some  httle  time  previously 
B.  had  been  chmbing  very  slowly  and  in  silence.  This  fact  was  now 
forcibly  borne  in  upon  us,  and  for  the  moment  we  were  at  our  wits’  end 
how  to  act.  To  have  puUed  up  a deadweight  of  fully  thirteen  stone 
by  sheer  strength  would  probably  have  meant  the  cutting  of  our  thin 
Alpine  rope  upon  the  chimney’s  icy  projections,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  rope  barely  sufficed  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance  required  to  reach 
our  man.  There  was  nothing  for  it  then  but  for  A.  and  myself  to  unrope 
and  descend  as  far  as  possible  to  reconnoitre.  A.  was  already  well  anchored 
with  feet  placed  firmly  against  a boulder,  and  surplus  rope  belayed  round 
another  projection,  so  I had  to  take  up  the  duty  myself.  Banging  my 
hands  against  the  cave  wall  to  revive  the  circulation,  I started.  The  first 
six  or  eight  feet  downwards  were  comparatively  easy  going  ; the  chimney 
was  here  a good  deal  broken  up,  and  the  leader  had,  of  course,  cleared  the 
holds  to  a large  extent  of  their  icy  covering  ; but  from  this  point,  kick 
as  I might  on  either  wall,  no  foothold  could  I find  in  the  inky  blackness. 
For  a moment  I fear  I gave  way  to  silent  panic,  clinging  in  a numbed  state 
to  my  insecure  position,  with  sleet,  snow,  and  biting  north  wind  blowing 
directly  in  upon  and  blinding  me.  The  need  for  action  soon  pulled  me 
together,  however,  and  a glance  at  the  rope,  which  appeared  from  my 
hmited  vision  to  run  straight  up  and  down,  gave  some  chance  of  the  hauhng 
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process,  we  had  at  first  abandoned,  being  adopted  with  safety.  I shouted 
the  news  to  A.,  and,  chmbing  gingerly,  joined  him  in  the  cave  again. 
But  my  arrival  showed  a still  worse  state  of  affairs.  A.  sat  rigidly  grasping 
the  rope  in  the  same  position  in  which  I had  left  him,  covered  with  snow, 
and  quite  incapable  of  movement  and  almost  speechless.  My  nerves 
had  now  been  so  severely  rattled  that  mental  feeling  seemed  to  leave 
me  altogether,  and  I have  just  a dim  recollection  of  passing  the  spare 
rope  twice  round  a projection,  and  starting  as  vigorously  as  our  sloping 
fioor  and  low  roof  would  allow  to  work  upon  A.  with  fists  and  snow. 
I punched  and  pounded  him,  chafed  his  swollen  hands,  and  was  at  last 
overjoyed  to  hear  him  swear  in  a feeble  manner.  Ten  minutes  of  this, 
and  despite  great  pain  to  feet  and  hands,  A.  was  able  to  help  me  with  the 
hard  task  we  had  before  us. 

A.  crawled  a foot  or  two  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  cave  back,  and 
I sat  jambed  immediately  in  front.  Shifting  the  rope  over  the  smoothest 
piece  of  rock  that  could  be  felt  in  the  darkness,  we  commenced  to  pull 
together.  We  were  first  conscious  of  a jerk  that  nearly  scooped  us  both 
from  our  lodgment,  and  which  we  should  have  been  prepared  for.  It 
meant  the  falling  of  B.’s  inanimate  weight  from  its  position  in  the  chimney. 
Then  our  united  efforts  gradually  bore  fruit.  Hand  over  hand  the  rope 
came  to  us,  and,  at  last  to  our  relief,  B.’s  back  appeared  at  the  floor  edge. 
A.  took  firm  hold  whilst  I reached  out,  and  with  much  difficulty,  amidst 
a descending  shower  of  scree,  roUed  him  into  safety. 

But  the  appearance  he  presented  to  the  carefully  shaded  match  we 
struck,  scared  us  badly.  His  face  was  caked  with  frozen  blood  from  a 
gash  across  the  forehead,  and  his  clothes  were  plastered  with  a thin 
coating  of  ice  ; cap  and  one  glove  had  gone,  and  he  was,  as  we  had 
expected,  quite  unconscious.  A small  glass  flask  of  whiskey  reposed  in 
our  riic-sac  at  the  foot  of  the  chimney,  and  our  immortal  souls  would  have 
been  given  for  it  at  that  moment.  But  it  was  of  no  use  wasting  precious 
time  in  lamentation,  and  we  both  commenced  upon  him  with  the  same 
methods  I had  used  upon  A.  I have  no  precise  notion  of  time’s  lapse 
tiU  his  return  to  consciousness,  but  it  must  have  been  fully  half  an  hour, 
during  which  we  chafed  and  pounded  without  cessation.  During  this 
time  the  wind,  snow  and  sleet  continued  to  drive  out  of  the  pitchy 
blackness,  right  in  upon  us,  reducing  the  httle  party,  the  two  more 
animate  members  soaked  through  as  they  were,  to  a state  bordering  on 
coma.  We  were  unable  either  to  get  our  patient  to  a complete  state  of 
sensibility,  and  I think  his  continuous  lapses  scared  us  more  than  any  other 
event  during  this  trying  experience.  In  the  intervals  of  attending  to 
the  sufferer  I had  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  find  a way  out 
above,  but  the  glaze  of  ice  wherever  a hand  was  placed,  coupled  with 
the  darkness  and  blinding  snow,  made  every  effort  an  impossibifitj?  ; and 
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had  we  been  able  to  force  our  way  to  the  summit  it  is  quite  likely  that 
we  should  have  lost  our  bearings,  and  hves  as  well,  in  an  attempt  to  find 
one  of  the  more  easy  ways  off  the  peak. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  then  but  to  wait  for  the  dawn,  with  a registered 
hope  that  we  might  all  see  it  again.  I built  up  a pile  of  snow  and  scree 
over  our  legs,  and  with  A.’s  help  endeavoured  to  shelter  the  sufferer  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  weather.  My  watch  showed  us  that  it  was  now 
close  upon  9 p.m.,  and  that  we  had  taken  nearly  five  hours  to  reach  our 
present  insecure  perch  ; a climb  that  is  nowadays  made  by  a small  party, 
and  under  favourable  conditions,  in  one  or  two  and  a half.  Poor  B.  lay 
huddled  up  in  our  cramped  refuge  groaning  and  rambling  feebly  at 
intervals,  imagining  himself  still  climbing  hard  in  the  chimney.  I can 
remember  but  few  details  of  the  night  of  cold,  cramp  and  anxiety  that 
followed.  A.  and  I had  arranged  to  take  alternate  and  hourly  spells  at 
watching  the  sufferer,  who  lay  breathing  heavily,  but  whether  in  sleep  or 
insensibility  we  scarcely  knew.  Midnight  came  and  passed,  after  which 
I must  have  slept  fitfully,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  cold,  despite  attempts 
at  wakefulness.  At  three  o’clock  I was  sharply  awakened  by  a shower 
of  stones  that  went  crashing  and  ricochetting  down  the  chimney.  B.  had 
moved,  and  so  thrown  off  the  stony  covering  to  his  feet.  With  A.’s  help 
I piled  up  more,  dusted  away  the  snow  that  covered  us,  and  took  a look 
round.  It  was  intensely  cold,  but  the  snow  had  ceased,  and  through  the 
driving  cloud-rack  the  paleing  sky  and  a few  stars  could  be  seen.  Between 
five  and  six  o’clock  it  was  fight  enough  to  make  preparations  for  our 
descent,  and  very  thankful  were  we  now,  that  we  had  not  made  the 
attempt  in  the  darkness,  for  all  three  walls  were  coated  with  black  ice. 

A plan  of  action  had  been  discussed  by  A.  and  myself  in  the  frigid  hours 
of  the  early  morning,  and  was  now  put  into  practice.  A.  descended 
upon  the  rope  to  the  pitch  just  above  the  smooth  walled  section  of  the 
chimney,  clearing  away  hand  and  footholds  as  he  went.  I hauled  up 
the  rope  again,  and  B.,  practically  incapable  of  helping  himself,  was  tied 
on  and  let  carefully  down  to  A.,  who  propped  him  in  a secure  position. 
This  accomplished,  I climbed  carefully  to  a hold  just  above  them  both, 
and  released  the  rope.  Poor  suffering  B.  was  again  swung  Like  a sack 
of  corn  into  the  chimney,  lowered  till  he  reached  its  foot,  and  there  stuck, 
up  to  the  knees  in  drifted  snow.  A.  roped  up  again,  and  with  its  help 
safely  passed  down  over  the  smooth  section,  and  joined  B.  It  was  now 
my  turn,  so  threading  the  rope  between  the  jambed  stone  and  the  wall, 
I knotted  it  securely,  slid  down  hand  over  hand,  and  in  turn  reached 
the  snow  and  safety,  the  entire  descent  taking  us  nearly  two  hours  to 
accomplish  in  our  benumbed  state. 

It  did  not  need  A.’s  fervent  handshake  to  evince  our  united  feelings  or 
.lit)  yell  of  relief  we  sent  up  when  four  moving  dots  appeared  on  the  peak’s 
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north-western  spur  and  came  rapidly  down  to  us.  They  proved  to  be 
four  dalesmen  sent  in  search  of  us  immediately  the  hght  made  this 
possible.  With  their  welcome  aid  we  were  before  mid-day  between  the 
blankets  sipping  hot  toddy,  and  thanking  our  lucky  star  that  worse 
things  had  not  fallen  to  our  lot. 

The  effects  of  the  exposure  were  apparent  in  the  entire  party,  and  it  was 
many  weeks  before  the  chief  sufferer  regained  the  use  of  hands  and  feet 
once  more. 

Probably  the  most  loved  peak  that  Wastdale  provides  for  chmbing  men 
is  Scafell,  with  its  Pike  the  highest  summit  in  England,  and  its 
thousand  feet  of  crags.  Among  these  latter  are  to  be  found  gill,  chimney, 
and  rock-face,  scrambhng  that  rival,  aye,  and  beat,  the  most  famous 
foreign  centres  for  the  stark  need  of  steady  head,  hand  and  foot,  and  all 
those  other  necessities  which  go  to  the  making  of  a sound  Alpinist.  One 
or  two  of  the  mapped  chmbs  upon  these  crags  are  so  severe  that  some  of 
the  best  Swiss  guides,  brought  over  by  their  patrons,  have  flatly  refused 
to  tackle  them.  Chmbs  which  run  up  the  rock-face  for  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  mere  rifts,  and  seem  to  disappear  into  buttress-scrambffng  and 
nothingness.  Many  a famous  name  has  left  its  stamp  on  Scafell  Crags 
to  initiate  a quality  of  chmbing  that  makes  the  newcomer,  expert  though 
he  may  be,  gasp,  and  leaves  the  humbler  essayist  dazed  and  heartfelt 
in  his  thanks  for  the  moral  support  of  the  eighty-feet  Alpine  rope  linking 
him  up  with  a “ safe  ” man.  The  Pihar  Rock,  standing  sentinel  above 
the  Ennerdale  Valley  and  the  httle  river  Liza,  winding  away  upon  its 
glacial  bed  to  Ennerdale  Water  in  the  west,  is  another  playground  of  the 
cult.  Its  great  rock  mass  faUs  sheer  on  every  side  and  affords  the  rock- 
climber  grand  facihties  for  breaking  his  neck,  or  acquiring  immortal 
fame  among  exponents  of  the  sport. 

But  woe  betide  the  party  that  comes  late  to  its  work  upon  any  of  these 
redoubtable  old  rocks,  and  is  caught  with  a chmb  but  half  accomphshed 
when  darkness  shuts  swiftly  down,  as  it  will  do  at  this  season.  It  is  then 
that  routes  both  up  and  down  are  fraught  with  danger,  and,  given  the 
addition  of  a shght  ice-glaze,  an  impossibihty.  Such  experiences  have 
more  than  once  fallen  to  the  lot  of  cragsmen,  and  it  was  only  a short 
while  ago  that  three  he-a-bed  exponents  of  the  craft  were  so  caught  high 
up  on  the  north  face  of  the  Pillar  Rock,  and  for  their  sins  forced  to  spend 
Christmas  Eve  and  night  wedged  into  a spht  boulder,  in  company  with 
the  icy  blast,  one  stick  of  chocolate,  and  their  most  unchristmasHke 
sentiments.  Another  recent  incident  added  a dehcate  sauce  to  Wastdale ’s 
Christmas  fare.  One  of  our  most  brilhant  rock-climbers  had  sauntered 
off  near  mid-day  and  alone  in  the  direction  of  ScafeU,  and  had  not  returned 
when  night  closed  down  upon  the  dale.  His  prolonged  absence  caused 
uneasiness  among  a caUous  crew  in  the  httle  inn,  and  these  must  perforce 
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organize  a rescue  party,  loaded  to  the  Plimsoll  mark  with  “ medical 
comforts.”  The  supposed  victim  returned  two  hours  later,  fagged  out, 
but  jubilant  in  the  possession  of  a brand-new  climb,  to  find  that  because 
of  the  landlord’s  importunity  he  must  become  a rescuer  of  would-be 
rescuers  ; and  in  the  icy  small  hours  runs  down  the  hopelessly  strayed 
flock,  but  minus  the  “ medical  comforts.” 

Apart  from  the  usually  perfect  Alpine  conditions  to  be  met  with  here 
at  Christmas,  the  Engfishman  has  an  added  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
the  rock,  filling  his  fist  and  supporting  his  feet,  is  some  of  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  and  in  evidence  long  before  the  Alps  of  mid-Europe  had  been 
thrown  aloft  by  some  mighty  upheaval  of  nature.  These  grey  old  fells, 
now  worn  by  time  to  a modest  three  thousand  feet  of  altitude,  were  once 
fit  rivals  to  these  continental  peaks  ; and  one  has  but  to  tramp  them  over 
to  find,  in  scarified  rock  and  in  the  he  of  the  land,  traces  of  mighty  glaciers 
which  fell  from  far  greater  heights  when  the  world  was  many  aeons 
yoimger  than  it  is  now. 


Among  the  Royal  Tombs  in  Java.  (I.) 

By  J.  F.  SCHELTEMA. 

Paying  a visit  to  Sumatra’s  west  coast,  and  enjoying  especially  the  lofty 
scenery  of  the  Padang  Highlands,  I had  set  my  mind  on  a pilgrimage  to 
Pagar  Roejong  and  Soeroeaso.  There  are  to  be  found  the  graves  of 
the  former  rulers  of  Menangkabau,  that  old  and  illustrious  empire,  which 
had  to  give  way  before  the  strangers  from  the  West,  but  still  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  all  free-born  Malays,  and  the  Daulat  Jang  di  Pertuan  and  the 
Peqoeboeran  Radja,  the  royal  cemeteries,  are  regarded  as  holy  ground. 

But  Pagar  Roejong  and  Soeroeaso  possess  also  a more  recent  historical 
interest.  With  Soengei  Tarap  they  were  the  kampongs,  chosen  by  the 
heads  of  the  three  reigning  branches  of  the  ancient  house  of  Menangkabau 
as  their  capitals,  after  the  partition  of  the  realm  in  1680.  And  later 
yet,  warring  with  the  Dutch,  some  of  the  fiercest  engagements  took  place 
in  that  neighbourhood.  On  March  4th,  1822,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Raaff,  having  taken  Pagar  Roejong,  from  there  pursued  the  native 
chiefs,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Lintau,  and,  after  a 
fruitless  march  to  Soeroeaso,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Fort  Van  Der 
Capellen,  on  the  hillock  called  Batoe  Sangkar,  as  a safeguard  for  the 
undisputed  possession  of  all  the  territories  constituting  the  once  mighty 
empire  of  Menangkabau. 

Fort  Van  Der  Capellen  has  served  its  time  ; after  almost  a century  of 
the  new  regime,  with  better  means  of  communication,  able  to  concentrate 
troops  at  any  moment  at  any  given  point,  a permanent  garrison  can  be 
spared.  But  the  civil  service  retained  its  assistant-resident  with  staff. 

At  Koeboe  Krambil  I found  a man  willing  to  bring  me  to  Batoe  Sangkar 
in  a native  kahar,  with  two  of  those  miserable,  diminutive  horses,  hitched 
up  in  something  that  once  had  been  a harness,  kept  together  by  means  of 
pieces  of  string  and  bamboo  ; poor  looking,  wretched  animals,  seemingly 
more  dead  than  ahve,  nevertheless  of  great  endurance,  performing  extra- 
ordinary feats  in  mountain  chmbing — and  in  kicking,  too.  After  a good 
deal  of  urging,  but  soon,  when  they  warmed  to  their  work,  going  of  their 
own  accord,  they  pulled  me  up  a steep  slope  to  Wates,  the  first  post, 
i.e.,  the  first  of  the  halting  places,  which  are  found  along  aU  government 
roads  at  equal  distances  of  five  paal  (about  six  miles). 

Everywhere  are  signs  of  the  government  coffee  industry,  which 
increase  beyond  Simaboer,  while  we  travel,  through  Padang  Loear  to 
Belimbing.  The  highest  point  is  reached,  the  horses  are  pulled  up  for 
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a few  minutes’  rest,  and  then  the  route  goes  down  hill,  with  beautiful 
views  to  right  and  left,  the  high  mountains  of  Lintau  rising  in  the  distance. 
From  the  last  post  two  different  roads  lead  to  Batoe  Sangkar,  where  it 
chances  to  be  market  day.  We  proceed  among  a crowd  of  people  from 
the  surrounding  country,  loaded  with  baskets,  which  hold  the  produce 
of  their  gardens,  hardly  any  of  the  women  showing  gold  embroidery  on 
their  badjoes,  as  once  they  used  to  after  the  fashion  of  the  land  ; prosperity 
belongs  to  the  past. 

The  driver  of  my  kahar  recklessly  presses  on,  the  horses  perfectly 
wilHng  to  develop  their  highest  speed,  smelling  the  stable  of  the  pasan- 
grahan  (post-house).  He  cracks  jokes  with  the  men  and  the  boys,  who 
jump  out  of  our  course,  the  matrons  and  the  maidens  fluttering  behind, 
all  good-natured  and  considering  it  capital  fun.  He  yells  and  makes  as 
much  noise  as  he  can  with  his  whip,  and  stands  up  on  his  seat  in  the  full 
glory  of  a blue  kain  kapala  and  a yellow  badjoe  and  a red  pair  of  inexpres- 
sibles, fastened  by  a girdle,  a money-belt  of  all  colours,  which  bulges  out 
as  if  on  his  person  he  carries  all  the  riches  of  the  Bank  of  England.  At 
last,  with  a sharp  jerk,  he  brings  our  mad  career  to  a dead  stop  before  a 
building  of  some  pretension  among  its  neighbours,  the  pasangrahan  of 
Batoe  Sangkar. 

A pasangrahan  is  a posting  station^  and  rest-house  for  travellers, 
corresponding  to  the  dak-bungalows  in  India.  Pasangrahans  are  not 
all  of  the  same  type  : they  differ  greatly  in  style  and  in  the  accommodation 
they  offer. 

At  Batoe  Sangkar  I found  the  best  room  occupied  by  an  inspector, 
I believe  an  inspector  of  finance,  but  it  may  have  been  one  of  any  other 
kind  among  the  host  of  inspectors  kept  by  the  Government  to  watch  over 
all  branches  of  the  Government  service.  This  particular  inspector 
seemed  much  disturbed  by  the  possibility  of  an  unexpected  visitor  proving 
antagonistic  to  the  general  quiet  of  the  house,  and  especially  to  the  quiet 
necessary  for  his  mid-day  nap,  a function  punctiliously  performed  by 
Government  officials  as  one  of  their  holiest  duties.  It  seemed  necessary 
to  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  that  score.  Making  excuses  for  the  presumption 
of  appearing  in  a Government  pasangrahan  at  all,  being  a mere  private 
individual,  I intimated  that  I should  absent  myself  after  an  early  noonday 
meal  for  a visit  to  Pagar  Roejong,  Soeroeaso,  etc.  Was  there,  then, 
anything  worth  seeing  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  asked,  except  Govern- 
ment coffee  ? Indeed,  there  was  ! 

The  noonday  meal,  while  I took  a walk  round  the  pasar  (market), 
was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  a very  stout  female,  who  ran  the 
establishment,  and  in  particular  the  kitchen.  After  enjoying  the  sub- 
stantial lunch  she  provided,  and  leaving  the  inspector  to  his  official 
slumbers,  I went  to  the  assisten-residennan,  not  to  see  the  highest 
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functionary  of  the  place,  who,  no  doubt,  at  that  time  of  day,  would  be 
engaged  in  the  same  manner,  but  to  get  me  a guide.  One  of  the  dei 
minores  suggested  the  native  letter-carrier,  a man  related  to  the  old 
famihes  of  the  land  and  wise  in  the  lore  of  Menangkabau.  He  was 
called,  and  at  once  embraced  the  idea  with  great  eagerness,  leaving  the 
newly  arrived  mail,  official  and  non-official,  in  a heap  behind  him  ; 
hiding  the  marks  which  distinguished  him  as  a servant  of  the  present 
Government,  to  resume  at  a moment’s  notice  his  quality  of  a retainer, 
fancied  or  real,  of  the  kings  of  old  Menangkabau. 

A remarkable  change  now  came  over  that  letter-carrier,  and  when  my 
kahar-dLYiYQT  offered  to  show  the  shortest  way  to  the  Peqoeboeran  Radja, 
he  was  told  with  a certain  hauteur  : “ Keep  your  advice,  hke  your  salt, 
till  you  are  asked  for  it  ! ” Jehu,  a comparative  stranger  in  those  parts, 
did  not  want  any  more  to  convince  him  that  he  was  spoken  to  by  a superior, 
a man  of  consequence,  though  stooping,  for  reasons  of  financial  necessity, 
to  base  services  in  the  postal  department  of  the  intruders  ; and  Jehu, 
divesting  himself  of  his  girdle,  the  many-coloured  money-belt,  which  now 
proved  to  contain  tobacco  and  djagong-leaves,  instead  of  untold  wealth 
in  gold  and  bank-notes,  rolled  a cheroot,  settling  down  to  a silent  smoke. 

My  metamorphosed  letter-carrier,  whom,  henceforth,  I shall  call  Moerid, 
led  me  first  to  that  part  of  the  fasar  where  the  cattle-market  was  in  full 
swing.  The  oxen,  cows  and  calves  gave  no  cause  for  admiration,  but 
among  the  men  I saw  a few  well-developed  goitres,  almost  as  common 
here  as  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland. 

We  went  up  and  down  the  narrow  path  to  a place  where  a bridge  is 
supposed  to  afford  a passage  over  an  impetuous  httle  river,  which,  in 
the  season  of  the  freshets,  has  the  bad  manners  to  make  short  work  of 
Government  bridges.  We  crossed  it  on  a contrivance  of  bamboo,  and 
toiled  up  the  slope  at  the  opposite  side,  to  the  top  of  a hill,  strewn  with 
graves.  Here  the  panghoeloe  met  us  in  charge  of  this  royal  cemetery. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  stones  of  Pagar  Roejong  and  the  Batoe 
Beragoeng  have  attracted  the  attention  of  several  learned  men.  They 
did  not  study  them  in  loco,  however,  except,  perhaps,  R.  Friedrich,  who 
first  tried  his  hand  at  a translation.  Professor  H.  Kern,  writing  in  March, 
1872,  expressed  his  opinion  that  both  inscriptions  are  seven  centuries 
younger  than  Friedrich  thought  they  were,  the  one  of  Batoe  Beragoeng 
being  taken  for  Sanskrit,  while  the  one  of  Pagar  Roejong  contains  a 
good  many  words,  and  shows  a good  many  grammatical  forms  related  to 
the  Malay  of  Menangkabau. 

The  inscription  of  Batoe  Beragoeng  consists  of  three  strophes,  com- 
memorating the  joyful  entry  into  his  palace  of  King  Adityawarnan  ; 
the  first  and  second  strophe  are  in  Anushtub,  the  second  in  Cardula- 
wikridita,  comparing  the  perfume  of  the  offering  to  King  Adityawarnan 
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with  the  perfume  of  thousands  of  milHons  of  flowers,  pervading  the 
earth. 

The  inscription  of  Pagar  Roejong,  nine  years  younger  than  that  of 
Batoe  Beragoeng  and  dating  from  15  Wai9akha,  1278  Caka  (a.d.  1356), 
speaks  also  of  King  Adityawarnan.  The  form  of  the  characters  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  form  of  the  characters  found  in  old  inscriptions  in 
the  island  of  Java,  bearing  the  same  date  or  a little  older  ; but  Professor 
Kern  points  to  the  fact  that  the  two  forms  of  Javanese  writing,  which 
may  be  compared  to  script  and  round-hand,  are  mixed  in  the  Sumatran 
inscription  under  consideration. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Cohen  Stuart  classifies  the  inscriptions  of  Batoe  Beragoeng 
and  Pagar  Roejong  with  the  most  important  remains  of  Hinduism  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  Though  reduced  in  antiquity  by  the  criticism  of 
Professor  Kern,  who  gives  them  the  same  date  as  the  youngest  Kawi 
inscriptions  in  Java,  they  still  retain  the  distinction  of  giving  the  oldest 
known  Malay.  Even  Friedrich  discovered  in  them  Malay  words  and 
grammatical  forms,  which  looked  rather  suspicious  among  the  Sanskrit 
he  gave  a translation  of. 

The  panghoeloe,  independent  of  learned  research,  had  his  own  ideas 
about  the  inscriptions,  their  origin,  their  meaning,  their  prophetical 
virtue.  It  is  understood,  among  the  natives,  that  they  speak  of  the 
restoration  to  power  of  the  real  lords  of  the  soil ; a return  to  the  old 
state  of  things.  The  royal  graves  are  venerated  beyond  measure,  and 
every  little  token  tends  to  strengthen  the  popular  belief  against  the 
evidence  of  the  facts.  The  sympathising  observer  who  keeps  in  touch  with 
an  old  civilization  that  has  to  fight  for  its  life  against  a new  civilization, 
knows  and  understands  such  hopes  beyond  hope,  knows  and  understands 
the  complaint  in  a similar  situation,  echoed  by  the  Romancero  Morisco  : — 

“Que  al  fin  una  sinrazon 
Mas  que  mil  razones  puede.” 

Sometimes  the  fiction  of  future  liberty,  as  in  Menangkabau  of  yore, 
makes  a dash  for  realization,  and  a new  revolt  is  heard  of,  as  the  movement 
of  the  Padri.  But  the  bayonet  proves  itself  again  and  again  a great 
argument  in  favour  of  other  views,  old  Menangkabau  is  compelled  to 
wait  for  another  chance,  and  the  staunchest  champions  of  the  old  regime 
have  to  serve  the  new  regime,  occasionally  in  some  menial  capacity. 

Moerid,  with  the  panghoeloe,  leads  on  to  the  Qoeboer  Radja,  followed 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kampong,  gathering  round  at  a distance,  in 
native  fashion,  wanting  to  see  what  is  going  on,  but  polite  and  well 
behaved. 

Enclosed  by  a low  wall  of  river-stones,  loosely  piled  up,  is  the  grave  of 
Radja  Aalam,  surrounded  by  other  graves,  shaded  by  a gigantic  waringin. 
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The  kamhodja,  a white-flowered  tree,  found  almost  ever37where  in  native 
graveyards,  is  absent  here.  Why  ? They  don’t  know. 

I enter  the  enclosure.  Nobody  follows  me  inside.  Why  not  ? Because 
it  would  make  them  poesing  (dizzy),  and  worse  things  might  come  to 
pass  ; I had  better  be  careful  myself.  The  only  trouble  I experience, 
however,  is  caused  by  the  mosquitoes  swarming  around.  I inspect  the 
graves  closely.  That  of  Badja  Aalam,  lying  between  those  of  the 
members  of  his  house,  is  marked  by  big  stones  at  the  head  and  at  the 
foot,  and  has  sculptured  ornament,  more  or  less  effaced  by  time.  Near 
it  I observe  another  stone,  with  holes  drilled  in  it.  The  panghoeloe 
offers  an  explanation.  The  members  of  the  royal  family,  he  says,  used 
that  stone  for  a game,  called  tjangka,  played  with  pebbles,  made  to  chase 
each  other  from  hole  to  hole,  as  you,  my  readers,  in  Holland,  play 
checkers.  This  explanation  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  most  of  the 
others  ; the  natives  do  not  like  to  give  their  best  traditions  away  to 
every  chance  visitor,  yet  do  not  want  to  be  rude.  Hence  all  sorts  of 
statements,  acceptable  only  for  what  they  are  worth  until  better  informed. 
Hence  all  sorts  of  wonderful  yarns,  given  for  absolute  truth  by  travellers, 
whose  information  proves  as  hmited  as  their  capacity  for  discrimination. 

The  Qoeboer  Radja  is  in  a very  retired,  quiet  spot,  and  I sat  down  on 
the  low  wall,  thinking  of  Menangkabau  that  was.  After  a while  the 
panghoeloe,  probably  getting  tired  of  waiting  outside  with  the  whole 
village  at  his  heels,  asked  me  if  I felt  indisposed.  The  question  roused 
me,  and  I left  the  enclosure,  much  to  his  relief.  He  professed  to  be 
astonished  that  nothing  had  happened  to  me,  that  I did  not  even  complain 
of  poesing  kapala  (dizziness  in  the  head).  And  a mild  rebuke  for  the 
sacrilege  of  trespassing  upon  holy  ground  came  in  strange  tales  of  people 
stricken  the  moment  they  touched  the  wall  of  A:a^^-stones.  Only  a short 
time  ago  an  official  of  the  Dutch  Government,  who  insisted  upon  passing 
the  kramat  on  horseback,  not  dismounting,  as  the  hadat  requires,  had  been 
thrown  by  his  steed  and  found  himself  measuring  the  ground,  with  an 
ugly  gash  in  his  forehead,  etc. 

Does  the  panghoeloe  believe  in  the  evil  influence  of  the  graves  on  persons 
who  do  not  show  the  proper  reverence  ? 

The  influence  of  the  graves,  he  answers,  is  for  ultimate  good,  but 
irreverence  punishes  itself — and  does  the  tuan  really  not  feel  poesing  ? 

After  a little  while  he  adds  that,  knowing  what  we  know  or  what  is 
told  us,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  send  a coach  and  four  to  meet  trouble — 
or  something  to  that  effect  in  the  Malay  equivalent. 

The  farther  we  leave  the  Qoeboer  Radja  behind  us  the  more  loquacious 
the  panghoeloe  becomes,  and  soon  we  arrive  before  his  dwelling,  standing 
within  the  royal  precincts.  That  is  to  say,  his  house  occupies  the  spot 
where  once  the  palace  of  ,the  Jang  di  Pertuan  reared  its  lofty  gables,^and 
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the  building  itself  was  constructed  by  the  Government,  after  the  fall  of 
Menangkabau,  for  the  regents  of  Tanah  Datar.  Tradition  after  tradition  : 
the  frame  of  an  old  loemhoeng  (rice  shed)  is  pointed  out  as  miraculously 
preserved  from  the  time  of  Radja  Aalam,  etc.,  etc. 

More  interesting  to  me  is  the  much-discussed  inscription,  which  I find 
on  a large  stone,  in  front  of  the  whilom  royal  grounds.  This  stone,  too, 
has  little  holes  in  its  back. 

Who  played  tjangka  here  ? I ask. 

The  panghodoe  smiles. 

Barangkali  Radja  Aalam  djoega  : Perhaps  King  Aalam,  too. 

Moerid  tells  the  panghoeloe  that  we  intend  to  walk  to  Soeroeaso,  and 
to^visit  on  the  way  other  qoeboer  qoeboeran,  royal  and  semi-royal  graves. 
The  panghoeloe  advises  Moerid,  in  my  behalf,  to  make  a little  addition 
to  our  programme,  calling  upon  Tuan  Gadis. 

The  name  is  familiar.  When  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffies,  the  maker 
of  Singapore,  made  his  tour  through  the  Padang  Highlands,  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  so-called  tuankus  of  Soeroeaso,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  royal  house  of  Menangkabau. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  sons  of  Tuan  Gadis,  divorced  wife  of  Radja 
Moening,  who  had  been  expelled,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  hadat, 
had  lost  their  rights  to  the  highest  power.  But  their  mother,  Tuan  Gadis, 
kept  them  en  evidence  and  succeeded,  to  a certain  extent,  in  having  her 
way  where  Raffles  had  his  will,  before  another  change  came  with  the 
Dutch. 

The  lady,  bearing  the  historical  name,  referred  to  by  the  panghoeloe, 
also  belongs  to  the  royal  family  of  Menangkabau,  and  in  that  capacity 
receives  about  £4  a month  as  a pensioner  of  the  Government,  having 
chosen  her  abode  near  the  grave  of  Radja  Adat. 

Proceeding  thither,  under  the  guidance  of  Moerid  and  accompanied  by 
the  panghoeloe  soekoe,  chief  of  the  whole  congeries  of  kampongs  in  that 
neighbourhood,  which  constitutes  one  subdivision  of  the  kola,  we  pass  the 
grave  of  Radja  Ibadat,  in  a position  inferior  to  that  of  the  grave  of  Radja 
Aalam,  as  indicated  by  smaller  stones  without  ornament.  It  is  a lovely 
spot  for  a last  resting-place,  set  in  the  never-fading  green  of  a tropical 
landscape,  under  a canopy  of  foliage,  waringin  and  ketaping  and  djohar. 
The  thought  of  our  Western  cemeteries  with  rigid  lanes  and  pathways, 
symmetrically  dividing  the  stiff  rows  of  angular  tombs,  and  well-meaning, 
but  too  often  inartistic,  monuments  ; the  thought  of  our  mathematically 
computed  graveyard-lots,  glaring  in  whitewash,  is  almost  sacrilegious  in  the 
presence  of  such  uncalculating,  simple  grandeur,  giving  the  dead  what  is 
their  due — calm,  dignified  repose. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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The  All  Red  Cult. 

1.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  By  Bernhard  R.  Wise.  7s.  6d.  net.  Sir 

I.  Pitman  & Sons.  1909. 

2.  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  By  Sir  Arthur  Douglas.  7s.  6d.  net.  Sir 

I.  Pitman  & Sons.  1909. 

First  two  volumes  of  The  All  Red  Series. 

(1.)  AUSTRALIA:  THE  LABORATORY  OF  POLITICAL 
EXPERIMENTS. 

The  publishers  were  well  advised  to  inaugurate  this  series  with  a volume  by 
Mr.  B.  R.  Wise  (formerly  Attorney-General  for  New  South  Wales)  on  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  ]\Ir.  Wise  not  only  knows  Austraha  weU,  but 
he  brings  to  his  task  a statesmanlike  grasp  of  its  many  poUtical  and  economical 
problems,  a wide  and  tolerant  point  of  view,  and  a graceful  and  finished  Hterary 
style. 

Though  books  vTitten  on  Austraha  and  Australian  life  would  fill  a moderate- 
sized hbrary,  yet  since  Sir  Charles  Dilke  vTote  his  classic,  “ Problems  of  Greater 
Britain,”  no  author  has  done  for  the  Austrahan  colonies  what  Mr.  Bryce,  for 
instance,  has  done  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wise  has,  however,  done 
something  towards  filling  this  niche  in  Austrahan  bibhography,  though  hampered 
by  the  exigencies  of  space. 

For  many  reasons  the  Commonwealth  of  Austraha  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  “ British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas.”  The  story  of  her  genesis  and 
early  development  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  colonial  history. 
Apart  from  this  sentimental  reason,  Austraha’s  geographical  position  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  British  Empire. 

“ Dominating  the  Pacific,  and  placed  astride  of  the  trade-route  between 
America  and  Chma,  she  is  not  only  the  outlying  frontier  of  England  towards 
the  Far  East — which  is  the  Empire’s  most  vulnerable  side — but  she  is  also  the 
ultimate  heir  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Celebes  in  the  event  of  the  absorption 
by  Germany  of  Holland.  In  one  set  of  contingencies,  when  promptitude 
might  make  the  difference  between  salvation  and  destruction,  she  could 
anticipate  by  a fortnight  the  landing  of  troops  in  either  India  or  China  ; in 
another  she  would  be  mistress  of  the  richest  tropical  possessions  in  the  world, 
at  a time  when  commercial  supremacy  largely  depends  upon  the  control  of  the 
tropics.” 

Then  the  wealth  of  her  natural  resources  is  much  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed.  In  proportion  to  its  population — barely  four  millions,  scattered 
over  a country  scarcely  inferior  in  size  to  Europe — “ in  men,  wealth  and  pro- 
ductiveness,” declares  I\Ir.  Wise,  “ her  handful  of  people  excel  every  civilised 
community.”  Nor  in  respect  of  her  pohtical,  economical  and  social  expansion 
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is  the  Commonwealth  less  worthy  of  attention.  She  has  been  happily  described 
as  a laboratory  of  political  experiments,  and  indeed  her  legislators  have  faced 
the  thorny  problems  of  democracy  with  a courage  and  daring  which  should 
arouse  the  envy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Finally,  Australia  has  another  claim 
to  the  affectionate  interest  of  our  countrymen.  She  is  emphatically  the  most 
British  of  any  of  our  colonies.  She  is,  indeed,  the  most  British  country  outside 
the  British  Isles.  “ Canada  has  its  French  province,  the  Dutch  are  in  South 
Africa,  the  United  States  are  a medley  of  races  ; but  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  Australia  is  of  pure  British  descent.” 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  clear  and  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time 
comprehensive.  Part  I.  deals  with  the  development  of  Australia,  and  contains 
informative  chapters,  with  vivid  descriptions  of  town  life  and  life  in  the  bush — 
the  squatter  and  the  humble  selector — on  education,  and  there  is  a particularly 
well-informed  sketch  of  the  working  man  and  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Party. 

In  a description  of  the  agricultural  condition  a very 'striking  illustration  is 
given  of  the  remarkable  recuperative  powers  of  this  great  island-continent. 
In  1903  the  great  six  years’  drought  reached  its  climax,  and  during  this 
period  some  sixty  million  sheep  died  of  starvation  and  all  crops  failed.  Yet  in 
1906  Australia  reached  the  apex  of  her  prosperity. 

What  life  means  in  the  “back  blocks”  is  brought  home  very  convincingly  to  the 
reader.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  this  isolated  life  in  the  bush  affects 
different  temperaments.  Sometimes  it  induces  mental  stagnation  and 
develops  an  absolute  craving  for  solitude  and  a loathing  of  all  social  intercourse. 
These  inveterate  recluses  are  called  “ hatters  ” in  the  colonial  vernacular. 
The  author  tells  an  amusing,  but  highly  characteristic,  story  of  two  of  these 
bush  misanthropes. 

Two  hatters  happened  to  meet  at  a worked-out  goldfield  where  each  meant  to 
fossick.  To  save  labour  they  occupied  one  tent,  and  planned  out  a “ Box 
and  Cox  ” arrangement,  one  working  byjday  and  the  other  by  night,  to  avoid 
meeting.  One  morning  hatter  Bill  asked  hatter  Jim  as  he  passed  him  on  his 
way  back  from  work,  “ Who  won  the  battle  of  Sedan  ? ” and  was  told,  “ The 
French.”  Leaving  camp  next  morning  Bill  said  to  Jim,  “ Twasn’t,  t’was  the 
Germans.”  On  Bill’s  return  to  the  tent  he  found  it  empty,  with  a note  from 
Jim  pinned  to  the  fiap  to  the  effect  that  he  couldn’t  stay  in  a camp  “ where  there 
was  so  much  argument  ! ” 

(2.)  THE  OVER-SEAS  BRITAIN. 

In  the  volume  on  New  Zealand,  a colony,  which  like  Canada  has  attained 
the  dignity  of  being  officially  styled  a Dominion,  the  Editor’s  treatment  is 
different,  and  there  is  very  little  of  the  personal  note.  The  result  is  an 
instructive  and  useful  guide-book,  which  lacks  the  interest  of  a record  of 
personal  views  and  impressions.  Sir  Arthur  Douglas  is  perhaps  a little  too 
modest  and  self-effacing.  He  seems  a little  hampered  by  the  idea  that  the 
volumes  of  this  series  should  be  modelled  on  a year-book  or  gazetteer.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as,  when  the  Editor  does  allow  himself  a little  more 
rein  and  indulges  in  personal  experience,  he  is  both  interesting  and  readable. 
He  gives  us,  for  instance,  a most  vivid  description  of  a ride  among  the  tussock 
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plains,  which  makes  the  reader  regret  that  there  is  so  httle  of  the  personal 
narrative. 

The  scheme  is  admirably  planned  and  arranged,  and  the  subjects  dealt  with 
are  chosen  with  discrimination.  But  the  promises  of  the  very  full  and  elaborate 
table  of  contents  are  only  fulfilled  in  part.  Tliis  is  probably  not  the  fault 
of  the  author,  however,  but  due  to  hmitations  of  space,  the  book  consisting 
only  of  some  four  hundred  pages  of  large  tj^e. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  book  is  a very  conscientious  account  of  the 
poUtical  and  economical  development  of  the  colony  since  1870.  A good  deal 
of  attention  is  paid  to  the  experimental  legislation  of  New  Zealand,  wliich  is 
treated  in  a strictly  impartial  manner,  controversial  statements  bemg  avoided 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  far-reaching  and  paternal  character  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  is 
indicated  by  the  names  alone  of  some  of  the  Acts  of  Parhament,  such  as 
“ Noxious  Weeds  Act,”  “ State  Fire  Insurance  Act,”  “ Deceased  Husband’s 
Brother  Marriage  Act,”  “ State  and  Officers  Act,”  “ Compulsory  Weekly 
Half-hoHdays,”  etc.  Such  are  some  of  the  advanced  and  drastic  examples  of 
New  Zealand  legislation,  which  seem,  indeed,  to  interfere  in  some  measure 
with  the  hberty  of  the  subject. 

A somewhat  ludicrous  instance  of  the  length  to  which  this  passion  for 
protective  legislation  is  carried  is  the  Act  passed  on  behalf  of  a certain  whale, 
known  as  Pelorus  Jack,  who  has  for  years  greeted  steamers  entering  or  leaving 
Pelorus  Soimd, invariably  appearing  at  the  same  spot,  and  escorting  the  steamer 
for  a short  distance.  Owing  to  the  great  interest  this  remarkable  animal  has 
excited,  a special  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  its  protection  and  preserva- 
tion. 

In  connection  vfith  the  extension  of  the  francliise  to  women  the  author 
expresses  the  opinion  that  “ the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  women  (which  is 
so  often  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  progressive  tendency  of  the  New  Zealand 
legislature)  has  had  the  practical  result  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  recorded 
vote.  In  short,  as  was  generally  expected,  the  newly  enfranchised  have 
simply  voted  with  their  men-kind.  Consequently,  family  harmony,  so  far  as 
is  known,  has  not  been  materially  disturbed.” 

A novel  State  department  is  that  connected  with  the  development  and 
exploitation  of  the  country  as  a tourist  resort — in  short,  a kind  of  Government 
pubhcity  bureau,  such  as  obtains  in  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Austria,  has 
been  for  many  years  in  operation.  Tliis  department,  officially  described  as 
the  “ Department  of  Tourist  and  Health  Resorts,”  pubhshes  and  distributes 
aU  possible  information  on  the  attractions  and  resources  of  the  country  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  tourist,  hohday-maker  and  sportsman,  and  also 
advertises  its  spas  and  sanatoria. 

An  occasional  humorous  passage  leavens  the  solid  and  informative  character 
of  the  “ Dominion  of  New  Zealand.”  To  give  one  example.  On  the  wTeck- 
strewn  shores  of  the  islands  to  the  south  the  Government  had  thoughtfully 
placed  depots  for  the  use  of  shipwTecked  mariners,  while  even  finger-posts  with 
“ To  the  Depot  ” have  been  erected  for  the  benefit  of  those  cast  upon  those 
inhospitable  islands.  On  one  occasion  eleven  of  the  crew  of  a vessel,  w'hich 
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had  been  wrecked  on  the  Antipodes  Island,  remained  for  eighty-eight  days  on 
the  beach  without  making  any  attempt  to  climb  the  cliffs.  When  discovered 
by  a Government  steamer  they  were  naturally  asked  how  it  was  that  they  were 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  only  excuse  they  could  give  was  that  one 
of  this  party  did  climb  up  part  of  the  cliff,  but  “ had  been  greeted  with  the 
roaring  of  wild  beasts,  and  had  gone  back  to  his  shipmates.”  It  seems  that  the 
sound  which  so  frightened  them  was  the  lowing  of  the  cows  which  had  been  set 
free  on  the  island  ! 

The  British  Conquest  of  South  America. 

Explorers  in  the  New  World  before  and  after  Columbus.  By  M.  Mulhall. 

6s.  6d.  net.  Longmans,  Green  & Co.  1909. 

“ I have  called  a new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.” 

G.  Canning. 

That  Columbus  was  not  the  first  European  to  set  foot  on  the  great  American 
Continent  is,  of  course,  a commonplace  of  history,  as  America  had  been 
visited  by  “ Northmen  ” hundreds  of  years  before  the  great  Genoese  navigator 
sailed  on  his  famous  quest  of  a western  India.  It  seems,  to  speak  by  the  book, 
that  the  credit  of  discovering  America  should  be  given  to  a certain  Icelander, 
Ari  Marson,  who  reached  the  coast  of  Florida  in  983  a.d.  But  though  strictly 
a rediscovery,  Columbus’  famous  voyage  culminated  in  what  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  discovery  of  a new  continent. 

In  this  interesting  and  painstaking  volume  Mrs.  Mulhall  describes  the 
achievement  and  work  of  the  predecessors  of  Columbus.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  doings  of  the  famous  Elizabethan  free- 
booters— Hawkins,  Drake,  Oxenham,  and  others  not  so  well  known. 

The  numerous  expeditions  which  followed  fast  in  the  seventeenth  century 
are  conscientiously  described,  and  the  authoress  writes  sympathetically  of  the 
deeds  of  the  famous  adventurers  who  wrested  from  Spain  the  South 
American  Continent  (which  had  been  formally  claimed  by  Captain  Charles 
Lee  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  King  of  England),  and  helped  to 
found  the  great  Republics  of  Peru,  Brazil,  Argentine  and  Chili.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  title  of  the  book  is  happily  chosen,  as  only  one  short  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  predecessors  of  Columbus,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  numerous  military  expeditions  which  were  undertaken,  some 
with  the  cognizance  of  the  British  Government,  and  some  which  were  little 
more  than  independent  filibustering  ventures,  against  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  the  South  American  continent.  The  romantic  stories  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
Admiral  Brown,  Major  Beresford  (who  captured  Buenos  Ayres  with  a handful 
of  troops).  General  Miller  and  other  famous  soldiers  of  fortune,  is  told  with 
considerable  narrative  power,  but  though  the  book  is  eminently  readable 
and  entertaining,  the  want  of  proportion  is  a grave  defect  in  what  is 
evidently  intended  as  a serious  contribution  to  history. 

The  authoress  devotes  one  chapter — perhaps  one  of  the  most  readable 
in  the  book — to  a vivid  and  picturesque  account  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
quest  of  El  Dorado,  that  land  of  gold,  which  was  supposed  to  be  somewhere 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon. 
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■ That  there  were  vast  stores  of  gold  and  other  mineral  wealth  in  Peru  is 
conclusively  proved  by  the  amount  of  treasure  which  had  been  sent  home  to 
Spain,  taken  in  the  sack  of  the  Inca’s  palaces.  It  is,  then,  only  natural  that 
Raleigh’s  imagination  should  have  been  fired  by  the  stories  of  this  vast  mineral 
wealth,  and  that  he  should  fit  several  expeditions  in  the  hope  of  enriching 
himself  from  the  golden  spoil  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Though  English 
historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  Raleigh’s  genuine  belief  in  the  Spanish  El 
Dorado,  yet  the  fact  that  he  equipped  no  less  than  four  expeditions  shows 
that  to  this  adventurer,  at  all  events,  El  Dorado  was  no  fable.  Even  after 
Raleigh’s  death  the  quest  of  the  elusive  city  continued,  and  as  late  as  1777 
the  Governor  of  Spanish  Guiana  despatched  an  expedition,  which  proved  as 
futile  and  bootless  as  all  the  preceding  ones.  Since  then  El  Dorado  has  been 
looked  upon  as  mythical  as  the  fabled  city  of  Atlantis  or  the  Isle  of  Avalon, 
and  “ the  legends  of  the  golden  king,  the  city  of  Manoa  with  its  glittering  walls, 
the  lofty  temples  and  palaces  with  statues  of  gold,  proved  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a vision.” 

Criticism  is  disarmed  by  the  extremely  modest  preface  in  which  Mrs.  Mulhall 
admits  that  there  is  nothing  original  in  her  w'ork.  But,  granting  that  it  is 
merely  a compilation,  it  is  a thorough  and  conscientious  one,  and  reveals 
considerable  research  among  materials  which  are  not  readily  accessible,  and 
if  a sense  of  proportion  is  lacking,  the  arrangement  is  skilful,  and  the  authoress 
has  made  clever  and  discriminating  use  of  her  materials. 

The  book  concludes  with  a well-written  and  authoritative  account  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Paraguay  (1589-1767),  the  more 
valuable,  as  very  little  has  been  written  about  this  great  religious  expansion — 
one  of  the  noblest  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  foreign 
mission  field.  Even  Voltaire  was  constrained  to  admit  that  that  “ Jesuit 
republic  was  the  triumph  of  humanity.”  The  Jesuit  missionaries  did  not,  as 
a rule,  meet  with  serious  opposition  from  the  Indians,  though  the  chiefs 
(Caciqes)  were  generally  less  ready  to  accept  Christianity.  But  there  was  at 
first  great  reluctance  to  baptism,  as  it  was  declared  by  the  native  magicians  to 
be  fatal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Fathers  baptised  catechumens  when 
dangerously  iU,  and  naturally  many  of  these  died  shortly  after  the  ceremony. 


A Naturalist  in  Peru. 

Yachting  on  the  Pacific.  By  Alexander  Mann.  Duckworth  & Co.  1909. 

One  might  naturally  expect  from  the  title  of  this  book  little  more  than 
sketches  of  yachting  trips  on  the  Pacific,  but  Mr.  Mann  gives  us  much  more 
than  this.  The  yachtsman’s  log  has  little  to  do  with  this  instructive,  as  weU  as 
entertaining,  record  of  voyages  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  and 
travels  in  Peru  and  Ecuador.  Indeed  the  yachting  experiences  occupy  very 
few  chapters.  This  is  not  altogether  to  be  regretted,  as  more  space  is  left  for 
much  valuable  first  hand  information  in  connection  with  Peru  and  Ecuador. 
Mr.  Mann  is  a most  conscientious  writer  and  possesses  very  highly  trained 
powers  of  observation,  while  he  has  the  knack  of  imparting  his  information  in 
a particularly  lucid  and  pleasing  manner. 
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“ Yachting  on  the  Pacific  ” is  a perfect  mine  of  information  on  the  natural 
history  of  these  regions,  while  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  are 
described  with  knowledge  and  sympathy.  Nothing  seems  to  escape  the  eye 
of  this  observer.  He  notices  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  Peruvian  tribesmen 
obtain  bait  by  tickling  the  fish-feeding  birds,  such  as  shags  and  gannets,  in 
the  neck  with  a twig,  whereupon  the  unfortunate  birds  are  cheated  of  their 
dinner,  as  they  vomit  up  the  fish  they  have  swallowed.  Some  of  his  state- 
ments run  counter  to  the  popular  view,  and  when  he  declares  that  sharks  and 
alligators  will  only  attack  inanimate  objects,  and  rejects  the  popular  notion 
that  a shark  cannot  use  its  teeth  effectively  till  it  turns  on  its  back,  he 
contradicts  the  statements  of  innumerable  travellers.  He  declares  that  the 
usual  method  of  the  shark  is  first  to  approach  cautiously  a moving  object, 
such  as  a man  swimming,  but  not  till  motion  has  ceased  will  it  then  make  a 
voracious  dash  upon  its  prey.  As  to  the  turning  on  the  back  tradition,  ho 
declares  that  the  shark’s  habit  is  to  rush  at  the  prey  without  turning  over,  and, 
opening  its  enormous  mouth,  to  tear  out  a huge  piece  of  the  flesh  of  its  victim. 

Very  striking  is  the  author’s  account  of  the  cunning  manner  in  which  the 
wild  dogs  kill  the  huge  tortoises  which  abound  in  certain  islands.  With  its 
invulnerable  armour  a frontal  attack  is  obviously  futile,  so  the  wild  dogs 
Hterally  invest  the  huge  reptile  by  sitting  round  it  till  it  puts  out  a leg.  This 
is  promptly  seized,  and  when  the  pain  naturally  induces  the  tortoise  to  move 
by  putting  out  its  other  legs,  these  legs  are  also  seized  by  the  dogs,  when  the 
rest  of  the  struggle  is  merely  a matter  of  time,  the  tortoise  dying  from  loss  of 
blood. 

Then  the  author  certainly  upsets  many  of  the  popular  views  about  the  danger 
to  man  of  various  wild  animals.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  after  a 
quarter  of  a century’s  experience  of  South  American  forests  he  has  never  met 
with  “ an  animal  larger  than  an  insect  which  had  attempted  to  attack  him.” 
Even  the  puma  and  jaguar  seem  to  have  been  hypnotised  by  the  author’s 
Una-like  property.  It  is  only  fair  though  to  Mr.  Mann  to  say  that  he  never 
invited  attack. 

He  describes  an  ingenious  kind  of  marine  telephone  used  by  Peruvian  islanders, 
by  which  they  are  able  to  distinguish  between  rock  and  sandy  bottoms  at 
a depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  native  paddles  to  a likely  spot  and  holds  his 
paddle  upright  in  the  water  with  the  stock  end  uppermost,  the  ear  is  then 
applied  to  the  stock,  and  if  a rippling  sound  is  heard  there  is  a certainty  of  a 
rocky  bottom,  if  no  sound,  then  the  bottom  is  muddy  or  sandy. 

But  the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  results  of  his  researches  into  the 
field  of  natural  history,  but  gives  a good  deal  of  information  on  topics  of  interest 
to  the  merchant,  shipper,  farmer  and  agriculturist,  who  will  find  in  this  book 
very  full  details  about  various  industries — coffee,  cocoa,  rubber,  tobacco,  etc. 


Exploration  ; Old  eind  New. 

Modem  exploration  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  when  Columbus  returned 
from  his  perilous  voyage  across  the 
vast  Atlantic,  and  Vasco  da  Gama 
found  an  ocean  route  to  India.  The 
objects  of  these  men  and  their  imme- 
diate successors  was  threefold  : to  find 
new  markets  and  new  sources  for  the 
supply  of  raw  materials,  to  spread 
Christianity,  and  to  find  outlets  for 
the  excess  populations  of  European 
countries.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  these  objects  gradually  ceased 
to  interest  explorers,  for  aU  the  land 
suitable  for  European  colonization,  all 
countries  that  might  afford  fields  of 
work  for  the  merchant  and  the  mis- 
sionary, all  the  world,  in  fact,  save  the 
most  barren  and  thinly  populated 
regions,  became  fairly  well  knovn,  and 
there  became  little  for  explorers  to  do, 
save  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  their 
predecessors.  Exploration  became  little 
more  than  a magnificent  form  of  sport, 
for  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  Polar  and 
Central  Asian  explorers,  though  of 
intense  interest,  are  of  httle  apparent 
material  value  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  polar  seas  and  the  deserts  of 
Mongolia  and  Thibet  afford  a magni- 
ficent playground  for  heroes,  and  were 
it  not  that  nearly  every  form  of  science 
has  begun  with  apparently  futile 
gropings  in  the  dark,  plain  unromantic 
men  might  behttle  the  labours  of  Sven 
Hedin,  Scott,  Stein,  Shackleton,  Peary 
and  others  as  useless.  During  recent 
years  scientific  exploration  has  entered 
on  a new  phase.  The  modern  explorer 
works  less  vdth  the  plane  table  and  the 
sextant  and  more  with,  the  microscope. 
Having  learned  from  his  predecessors 


the  main  geographical  features  of  savage 
lands,  he  seeks  in  these  countries  to 
acquire  knowledge  that  viU  contribute 
to  the  material  welfare  of  his  feUow 
creatures.  He  searches  for  plants  that 
may  profitably  be  acchmatised  in  lands 
other  than  their  original  habitat ; seeks 
to  learn  which  insects  are  friends  and 
which  are  foes  to  mankind;  and,  by  a 
study  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
primitive  peoples,  contributes  towards 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems 
that  confront  politicians  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

Entomological  Research. 

Only  recently  have  we  learned  the 
immense  importance  to  human  welfare 
of  a knowledge  of  the  habits  of  insects. 
We  have  discovered  that  the  mosquito 
carries  the  disease  miscalled  malarial 
fever  from  one  man  to  another  ; that 
a parasite  of  the  common  rat  dis- 
seminates bubonic  plague ; that  the 
Tsetse-fly  spreads  sleeping  sickness. 
Apparently  insignificant  insects  may 
profoundly  affect  our  food  supphes. 
Ticks  destroy  vast  numbers  of  domestic 
cattle.  Blight  ruined  the  Ceylon  coffee 
plantations,  and  the  Phylloxera  nearly 
ruined  the  vineyards  of  France.  In 
a letter  to  the  Morning  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 3rd,  Mr.  H.  Roland  Brown  pointed 
out  that  a knowledge  of  entomology 
saved  the  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations 
from  ruin,  and  that  the  employment  of 
State  entomologists  has  saved  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  pockets  of 
American  agriculturists.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  appointment  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary  of  an  Entomological 
Research  Committee  is  of  profound 
importance.  As  Africa  is  especially 
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the  happy  hunting  ground  of  noxious 
insects,  it  will  devote  itself  principally 
to  the  encouragement  of  entomological 
research  in  Africa.  The  Committee 
has  been  well  chosen.  It  includes  Lord 
Cromer  (Chairman),  Colonel  Alcock,  of 
the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  ; Dr.  Bagshawe,  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Sickness  Bureau  ; Mr.  Newstead, 
of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine;  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Boulton,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Zoology  at  Oxford.  A 
Sub-Committee,  which  will  prosecute 
investigations  concerning  the  influence 
of  insects  on  plants,  will  have  as  its 
chairman,  Lieut. -Colonel  Brain,  C.I.E., 
F.R.S.,  the  Director  of  Kew  Gardens. 
The  Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild,  who  has 
done  much  for  zoology,  will  preside 
over  a Sub-Committee,  that  will  concern 
itself  with  insects  that  affect  the  health 
of  men  and  animals.  The  colonies  of 
Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast  and 
Southern  Nigeria  have  promised  to 
contribute  £1,000,  each  colony  giving 
a share  in  proportion  to  its  respective 
means ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  those 
responsible  for  the  government  of  other 
African  colonies  and  protectorates  will 
feel  under  obligation  to  assist  in  the 
work.  While  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  benefits  that  may  accrue  from  the 
work  of  the  Entomological  Research 
Committee,  its  efficacy  will  depend 
largely  on  the  amount  of  assistance  it 
receives  from  independent  travellers. 
These,  unable  any  longer  to  contribute 
materially  to  human  knowledge  by  the 
discovery  of  new  geographical  features, 
may  materially  benefit  mankind  by 
careful  investigation  of  the  insects  they 
may  find  in  the  byeways  of  the  world. 
By  scientifically  observing  the  habits 
of  a tick  or  a flea,  a traveller  may  do  the 
world  a greater  service  than  he  would 
by  discovering  a new  mountain  or  river 
system. 


Ethnographical  Exploration. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has 
recently  received  news  of  the  ethno- 
graphical expedition  on  which  Baron 
Torday  and  Mr.  Hilton-Simpson  are 
engaged  in  the  Kasai  district  of  the 
Congo  State.  Mr.  Hilton-Simpson  has 
travelled  extensively  in  Northern  Africa, 
and  Baron  Torday  has  had  considerable 
experience  of  the  district  to  which  he 
has  returned.  Although  the  latter  has 
discovered  and  mapped  several  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Kasai,  his  most 
valuable  work  has  been  research  into 
the  customs,  culture  and  religious 
beliefs  of  the  tribes  of  that  district. 
In  collaboration  with  Mr.  Joyce  of  the 
British  Museum,  he  has  contributed  to 
the  J ournal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological 
Society  papers  of  the  greatest  value  on 
two  primitive  tribes,  the  Ba-mbala  and 
Ba-yaka.  After  spending  some  weeks 
at  the  end  of  1907  on  the  Lower  Congo 
and  Lower  Kasai,  Baron  Torday  and 
Mr.  Hilton-Simpson  established  a camp 
at  a village  on  the  Sankuru  River  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kasai.  After 
spending  several  months  there,  they 
devoted  four  months  to  the  exploration 
of  the  forest  country  that  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Sankuru.  The  journey,  in 
a district  that  is  almost  under  the 
equator,  proved  very  arduous,  and 
almost  cost  Mr.  Hilton-Simpson  his 
life,  but  was  rich  in  scientific  results. 
In  August,  1908,  they  recrossed  the 
Sankuru,  and  stayed  till  the  end  of  the 
year  among  the  Bakuba.  They  then 
descended  the  Sankuru  and  Kasai 
Rivers  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kwilu 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Kasai  on 
the  left  bank.  They  ascended  the  Kwilu 
as  far  as  a place  called  Kikwit,  and  then 
started  to  strike  across  country  east- 
wards towards  the  Kasai.  At  the  time 
when  Baron  Torday  wrote  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  the  travellers  had 
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before  them  an  absolutely  unexplored 
country,  reported  to  be  inhabited  by 
virile  and  warlike  tribes.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  it  is  a pity  that  work 
such  as  that  of  these  two  explorers  does 
not  meet  with  more  recognition  from 
the  public.  The  Royal  Anthropological 
Society  recently  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  to  recommend  Parhament  to 
grant  it  State  aid.  The  attitude  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  sympathetic,  but 
he  held  out  little  hope  of  being  able 
to  grant  the  Society’s  petition.  The 
contention  of  anthropologists  is  that  as 
destiny  has  laid  upon  the  British  nation 
the  task  of  guarding  the  interests  of 
many  different  peoples,  the  study  of 
the  manners,  customs,  prejudices, 
beliefs  and  systems  of  government  of 
these  people  should  have  some  assist- 
ance from  the  State.  It  is  somewhat 
humiliating  to  know  that,  at  the  present 
time,  whoever  would  learn  all  that  is 
known  of  the  many  peoples,  who  are 
under  British  rule,  must  apply  to 
German  scientists  for  information. 

Exploration  for  Economic  Purposes. 

In  the  September  number  of  Travel 
AND  Exploration  Mr.  David  Fairchild 
described  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  which 
works  under  the  U.S.A.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  office  sends  trained 
agriculturists  into  the  less-kno^\^l 
quarters  of  the  world,  to  gather  seeds  and 
plants  of  economic  value  that  may  be 
profitably  grown  in  America.  The 
article  described  the  work  of  Mr.  Frank 
Meyer  in  Manchuria  and  China,  from 
which  countries  he  obtained  varieties 
of  barley  and  oats  that  are  free  from 
hulls,  cuttings  of  Central  Asian  grape 
vines  and  peaches,  and  the  seed  of  a 
giant  radish  that  is  now  being  cultivated 
on  the  Government  experimental  farms 
in  California.  Mr.  Meyer  is  now  about 


to  embark  on  a journey  from  Batoum 
over  the  Caucasus  Mountains  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  through  Turkestan,  Siberia, 
Thibet,  Mongolia  and  China.  His 
especial  object  is  to  find  a variety  of 
Siberian  fir  that  will  adapt  itself  to  the 
mountain  districts  of  America,  and,  if 
possible,  to  discover  some  parasite, 
which  will  keep  in  check  the  numbers  of 
the  insect  pests  that  prey  on  fruits  and 
grains. 

Peary  v.  Cook. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the 
startling  developments  in  the  latest 
story  of  Polar  Exploration,  but  what- 
ever the  merits  of  Commander  Peary 
and  Dr.  Cook,  the  rival  claimants  to  the 
honour  of  having  achieved  one  of  the 
greatest  feats  in  the  annals  of  Arctic 
travel,  everyone  must  deplore  the  last 
phase  of  the  controversy.  We  refrain 
from  wearying  the  reader  with  a 
repetition  of  the  oft-told  story  of  the 
alleged  discovery  of  the  North  Pole 
by  Dr.  Cook  and  Commander  Peary  in 
turn.  The  main  facts  of  the  embittered 
controversy  are  the  property  of  the 
man  in  the  street,  who  has  doubtless 
decided,  at  aU  events  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, to  which  claimant  should  be 
awarded  the  blue  ribbon  of  Polar 
exploration.  It  would  seem  that  the 
only  dignified  and  effective  way  of 
ending  the  acrimonious  and  unedifying 
dispute  between  Commander  Peary 
and  Dr.  Cook,  would  be  to  submit 
the  whole  question  to  arbitration  of 
experts. 

Why  not  Arbitrate  ? 

Perhaps  the  ideal  court  of  arbitration 
would  be  an  international  one,  the 
members  being  selected  from  the  highest 
scientific  authorities  and  Arctic  ex- 
plorers and  experts,  from  the  countries 
which  have  concerned  themselves  with 
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Arctic  exploration.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  difficult  probably  to 
form  such  a court  without  evoking 
international  jealousy.  One  alternative 
is  an  American  commission  of  inquiry, 
and  this  would  seem  reasonable  and 
logical,  as  both  the  disputants  are 
American  citizens.  It  would,  however, 
be  difficult  to  prevent  the  possibility — 
or  at  all  events  the  suspicion — of  the 
introduction  of  political  or  personal 
considerations  into  the  inquiry.  Failing, 
then,  an  international  or  an  American 
court  of  inquiry,  it  would  seem  that  the 
offer  recently  made,  semi-officially,  by 
Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  as  President 
of  the  French  Geographical  Society, 
might  well  be  considered  seriously. 
Prince  Bonaparte  suggested  that  a 
court  of  arbitration  should  be  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Geographical  Society.  This  court  or 
commission  could  be  formed  of  the 
leading  scientists  and  experts,  and 
perhaps  supplemented  by  foreign  ex- 
plorers of  note,  whose  function  would 
be  in  some  measure  analagous  to  those 
of  the  nautical  assessors  in  the  Ad- 
miralty Court.  Commander  Peary  and 
Dr.  Cook  would  be  formally  invited 
to  submit  to  this  court  their  proofs — 
observations,  diaries,  maps,  specimens, 
sketches,  etc. — and  the  Wo  claimants 
might  also  be  required  to  undergo  cross- 
examination  by  the  court.  The  intro- 
duction of  a foreign  element  would  no 
doubt  give  the  court  an  international 
character.  This  might  meet  with 
opposition,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
would  do  away  with  the  disadvantages 
which  might  be  thought  to  attach  to 
an  avowed  international  commission. 
But,  of  course.  Commander  Peary 
and  Dr.  Cook  may  decline  to  submit 
their  claims  to  arbitration,  whether 
the  court  or  commission  be  inter- 
national or  otherwise,  though  it  is 


hardly  likely  they  would  care  to  incur 
the  odium  which  might  attach  to  such 
a refusal. 

Hero  or  Charlatan  ? 

Of  those  who  discredit  Dr.  Cook’s 
claims,  no  one  unhappily  does  so  with 
more  vigour  than  his  great  rival. 
Commander  Peary,  who  contends  that 
Dr.  Cook  penetrated  but  a short 
distance  beyond  his  starting  point. 
He  charges  Dr.  Cook,  moreover,  with 
a very  questionable  action,  for  he 
asserts  that  the  Eskimos  employed  by 
the  latter,  so  far  from  having  assembled 
by  chance  for  a bear  hunt,  had  come 
together  at  his  request  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  him  in  his  forthcoming 
Polar  expedition,  and  that  Dr.  Cook 
therefore  unfairly  made  use  of  pre- 
parations which  he  had  made  for  his 
own  purposes.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  Dr.  Cook  is  an  impostor,  but  until 
his  log-book  and  his  observations  have 
been  subjected  to  a vigorous  examina 
tion  by  experts,  it  would  be  the  safest 
as  well  as  the  most  charitable  policy 
to  refrain  from  passing  an  adverse 
verdict,  and  wiser,  indeed,  to  refrain 
from  any  verdict,  favourable  or  other- 
wise. After  all,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Dr.  Cook  is  an  explorer  of 
repute,  and  has  won  the  personal 
esteem  of  many  scientists  and  explorers. 
He  served  in  Peary’s  Arctic  Expedition 
of  1891,  in  the  Belgian  Antarctic 
Expedition  of  1897-9,  and  has  twice 
attempted  the  ascent  of  Mount 
McKinley  in  Alaska,  a peak  20,390  feet 
in  height  and  the  highest  in  the  North 
American  continent,  the  second  time 
with  success.  If  he  has  been  led  by 
some  extraordinary  craze  for  notoriety, 
or,  by  some  still  more  inexplicable 
motive,  to  perpetrate  a hoax  more 
befitting  an  ill-mannered  schoolboy  or 
a mountebank  than  a man  with  a fine 
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reputation  to  lose,  no  expression  of 
contempt  can  be  too  strong  to  apply  to 
him,  but  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  fair 
and  sportsmanlike  he  should  be  given 
an  impartial  hearing  before  he  is 
condemned,  and  not  tried  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Jedburgh  justice.  There  is 
Httle  doubt  that  Peary  reached  the 
Pole.  If  Cook  reached  it  before  him  the 
former’s  honour  is  not  lessened  in  the 
slightest  degree,  though  technically  he 
only  re-discovered  the  Pole.  Peary, 
receiving  no  help  from  the  experience 
of  his  predecessor,  had  as  arduous  a 
task  to  perform  as  he  would  have  had 
had  he  not  been  forestalled.  In  short, 
honours  are  divided.  It  is  pitiable 
that,  at  a moment  when  the  world  is 
eager  to  applaud  the  accomplishment 
of  a task  that  will  be  remembered  for 
all  time  to  come,  the  two  men  who 
claim  the  honour  should  be  engaged  in 
an  ignoble  and  futile  squabble. 

Hudson  of  Hudson  River. 

Perhaps  no  English  explorer  or 
adventurer  has  marked  his  name  so 
indehbly  on  the  map  of  the  world  as 
“ Henry  Hudson  the  Navigator,” 
whose  tercentenary  was  celebrated  last 
month  in  New  York.  Hudson  Bay, 
Hudson  River,  and  Hudson  Strait  are 
the  three  great  discoveries  com- 
memorated by  the  navies  of  the  Great 
Powers,  on  Henry  Hudson’s  own  river, 
where  his  name,  vHtes  his  biographer, 
“ is  still  affectionately  remembered 
by  the  milhons  of  human  beings 
now  hving  on  those  banks  which  he 
found  scantily  inhabited  by  savage 
tribes.”  It  is  strange  that  so  httle 
is  knovm  of  this  great  explorer’s 
personahty,  though  the  records  of  his 
voyages  in  the  Half  Moon  and  the 
Discoverie  have  often  been  pubhshed. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  his 
birth  or  even  of  his  birthplace,  while 
how,  when  and  where  he  died  wiU  never 
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be  known.  We  might  include  Hudson 
among  the  pioneers  of  Polar  exploration, 
at  aU  events  it  was  the  fond  dream 
of  a north-west  passage  which  inspired 
his  first  voyage,  his  ambition  being  to 
“ sail  over  the  Pole  to  the  Islands  of 
Spicery.”  So  that  if  it  be  true  that  the 
quest  of  the  Pole  has  been  achieved  by 
an  American  citizen  there  is  a certain 
fitness  in  the  presence  of  the  chief 
navies  of  the  world  in  American  waters, 
to  do  homage  to  the  English  navigator 
who  discovered  the  site  of  the  settle- 
ment destined  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
America. 

Notes, 

A weekly  contemporary  has  un- 
earthed a quaint  statute  of  George  III., 
which,  hke  many  other  obsolete  statutes, 
may  possibly  have  never  been  actually 
repealed.  This  ancient  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  of  some  academic 
interest  at  the  present  juncture,  runs 
as  follows : — 58  George  III.,  Cap.  20. 
And  whereas  Ships  employed  in  the 
Spitzbergen  Seas  and  in  Davis’s 
Streights  may  have  Opportunities  of 
approacliing  the  North  Pole ; and 
whereas  Approaches  towards  the 
Northern  Pole  may  tend  greatly  to  the 
Discovery  of  a Communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  as 
weU  as  may  be  attended  vith  many 
advantages  to  Commerce  and  Science  ; 
Be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  if  any 
Ship  or  Ships,  Vessel  or  Vessels,  shall 
approach  vithin  one  degree  of  the 
Northern  Pole,  the  owner  of  such  Ship 
or  Vessel,  Ships  or  Vessels,  if  belonging 
to  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  or  to 
the  Commander  or  Commanders, 
Officers,  Seamen  and  Marines  of  any 
Ship  or  Ships,  Vessel  or  Vessels,  if 
belonging  to  his  Majesty,  so  first 
approaching  vithin  one  degree  of  the 
Northern  Pole,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a Reward  of  Five  thousand 
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pounds.  It  may  be  remarked  paren- 
thetically that  the  Act  applies  only  to 
a British  ship,  so  any  claim  of  Com- 
mander Peary  or  Dr.  Cook  would  not  be 
valid  ! 

Lieutenant  Shackleton  has  arranged 
to  lecture  before  the  Austrian  Geo- 
graphical Society  at  Vienna  in  the 
course  of  this  month.  He  is  to  lecture 
at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  before  the 
French  Geographical  Society  on 
November  15th. 

“ The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic  ” is 
the  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Shackleton  for 
his  book  on  the  British  Antarctic 
Expedition  (1907-9),  which  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  will  publish  on  November  11th. 

In  spite  of  the  “ shrinkage  of  the 
globe  ” there  are  still  virgin  fields  of 
exploration  left  for  the  adventurous 
outside  the  polar  regions.  A German 
exploring  expedition  has  reached 
Australia  from  New  Britain  (a  German 


possession  in  spite  of  the  name),  where 
extensive  forest  wilds  were  traversed 
never  before  trodden  by  a white  man. 
Several  ■ volcanoes,  both  active  and 
dormant,  were  also  discovered. 

Though  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  did 
not  succeed  in  reaching  the  summit  of 
Mount  Godwin  Austin  (or  K.  2 as  it  is 
curiously  termed,  as  if  it  were  a 
torpedo-boat),  yet  he  established  a 
record  for  India  by  reaching  a height 
of  24,600  feet.  This  mountain  is  the 
third  highest  in  India.  It  seems  though, 
according  to  the  Geographical  Journal, 
that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  or  a neighbouring  peak  was 
climbed. 

A movement  has  been  started,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  to  buy  the  house  in  Shuttle 
Bow,  Blantyre,  where  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  born,  and  preserve  it  as  a memorial 
museum. 


New  American  Traffic  Routes. 

In  January  next  railway  communica- 
tion will  be  established  between  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  Repubhc  by  means 
of  the  Trans-andine  tunnel,  the  Chile 
section  of  which  is  already  finished  and 
the  Argentine  section  of  which  T^ill  be 
completed  in  December.  In  Central 
America,  the  Repubhc  of  San  Salvador 
wiU  shortly  be  brought  into  more  direct 
contact  vith  the  eastern  states  of 
America  and  with  Europe  by  means  of 
a weekly  steamboat  service  between 
Acajutla,  the  port  of  San  Salvador,  and 
Salina  Cruz,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Railway,  w’hich  crosses 
Mexico  at  its  narrowest  part.  Further 
north  a project  is  on  foot  to  estabhsh 
direct  steamboat  communication 
between  the  Great  American  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  deepening 
existing  canals  and  cutting  a new  one 
across  the  peninsula  that  separates 
Lake  Huron  from  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  so  that  “ lake  freighters  ” 
may  carry  cargoes  direct  from  lake 
ports  to  the  ocean  steamers  in  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.  At  present  such  cargoes 
have  usuaUy  to  be  discharged  at  Buffalo 
and  sent  on  by  rail  or  in  shaUow^-draught 
canal  barges. 

The  French  Courts  and  Foreign  Wills. 

The  Times  Paris  correspondent,  re- 
ferring to  a recent  judgment  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  (final  court  of  appeal) 
upon  the  subject  of  the  vahdity  of  wills 
made  by  foreigners  residing  in  France, 
says  that  the  judgment  in  question 
breaks  all  former  interpretations  of  the 
law  by  deciding  that  a will  made  in 
France  by  an  Enghshman  and  in  English 
form  is  to  be  held  vahd  without  pre- 


judice to  the  principle  of  locus  regit 
actum,  and  that  the  foreigner  may,  but 
apparently  is  not  obhged  to,  act  on 
that  principle  or  rule.  This  would 
seem  to  mean  that  a British  subject 
may  make  his  wiU  either  in  one  of 
the  three  forms  required  by  French 
law,  the  “ holograph,”  “ notarial,”  or 
‘‘  mystic,”  or  may  adopt  the  form 
which,  for  him,  would  be  more  simple, 
that  of  his  owm  country  of  origin. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  a foreigner, 
in  a strange  country,  unacquainted 
with  its  law  and  language,  suddenly 
called  upon  to  make  his  will  or  add  a 
codicil  thereto,  might  w^ell  find  himself 
in  a difficult  position  if  obliged  to 
search  for  a native  lawyer,  and  then 
interpret  his  wishes  and  sign  a document 
he  w^ould  be  unable  to  read,  and  much 
less  understand. 

We  believe,  however,  that  for  many 
years  past,  wiUs  of  British  subjects 
have  been  held  as  validly  executed  as 
far  as  regards  personal  estate,  if  made 
in  the  form  required  by  the  personal 
law^  of  the  testator,  that  is,  by  the  Jaw 
of  his  owm  country,  and  that  many 
such  wffils,  even  when  dealing  with  real 
estate  in  France,  have  also  been 
admitted  ; but  it  has  on  the  other  hand 
been  generally  considered  a moot  point 
whether  the  heirs  at  law  could  not, 
if  so  disposed,  upset  a will  made  in 
France  in  British  form  disposing  of 
real  estate  there.  But  a will  made  in 
England  has  generally  been  held  suffi- 
cient to  pass  even  real  estate  in  France. 
This,  according  to  Browne’s  “ French 
Law  and  Customs,”  seems  to  have  been 
the  somewffiat  uncertain  position  in  the 
past.  The  recent  judgment  of  the 
French  final  court  of  appeal,  therefore, 
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whilst  not  breaking  all  former  decisions 
of  the  various  appeal  courts  throughout 
the  country,  but  merely  reversing  some 
and  upholding  others,  will  be  hailed 
with  satisfaction,  both  by  client  and 
legal  adviser,  as  finally  putting  an  end 
to  many  doubts  and  perplexities.  The 
above  decision,  however,  will  not  enable 
the  foreigner  to  dispose  of  his  real 
estate  in  a manner  contrary  to  French 
law  ; he  will  still  have  to  consider  the 
vested  interests  of  children  or  parents 
whom  he  cannot  entirely  disinherit. 

Escort  for  Tourists  in  Palestine. 

Mr.  Aflalo,  in  his  article  “ A Ride 
to  the  Jordan  ” (page  211),  is  mildly 
contemptuous  of  the  armed  escort 
which  accompanies  tourists  on  the 
excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 
No  doubt  the  idea  of  a party  of  ex- 
cursionists on  this  frequented  highway 
being  attacked  by  Bedouins — none 
nearer  than  a two-days’  journey — is 
palpably  absurd  ; and  equally  absurd 
to  suppose  that  in  such  a contingency 
the  escort  would  be  of  any  use.  Yet 
this  armed  guard  does  play  a useful 
part  in  protecting  his  party  from 
molestations  by  natives,  who  are  par- 
ticularly persistent  in  their  demands  for 
bakshish  at  Jericho.  Besides,  it  is  no 
doubt  thought  pohtic  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  the  tribe  who  have  the 
monopoly  of  furnishing  these  escorts, 
and  therefore  Messrs.  Cook  are  well 
advised  to  conform  to  this  old-estab- 
lished custom.  A few  years  ago  two 
tourists  considering,  like  Mr.  Aflalo, 
that  the  armed  escort  was  an  obsolete 
and  futile  custom,  decided  to  dispense 
with  them  on  their  excursion  to  Jericho. 
Reaching  their  destination  after  an 
uneventful  journey,  they  were  not  un- 
naturally jubilant.  The  arrival  of  two 
unaccompanied  tourists  reached  the 
ears  of  the  sheik  (whose  livelihood 


mainly  depended  on  his  fees  for  escorts), 
and  he  laid  his  plans  promptly.  When 
the  tourists  reached  the  Wady  Kelt  on 
the  return  journey,  they  were  waylaid 
and,  though  not  injured  in  any  way, 
all  their  clothes  were  taken  from  them. 
In  this  sorry  plight  the  two  victims 
were  fain  to  fashion  themselves  some 
sort  of  covering  out  of  a copy  of  The 
Times  (the  only  possession  left  them 
by  the  sheik’s  hirelings),  and  thus 
quaintly  garbed  they  slunk  into  Jeru- 
salem at  nightfall,  sadder  and  wiser 
men. 

Visitors*  Tax  at  Italian  Resorts. 

The  statement,  made  on  the  authority 
of  the  Milan  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  that  the  Italian  Government 
intend  introducing  a tax  on  visitors  to 
the  various  summer  and  winter  resorts 
in  Italy  frequented  by  foreigners  is 
hardly  credible.  Hitherto  the  Govern- 
ment have  indirectly  done  their  utmost 
to  encourage  foreign  tourists  to  visit 
Italy.  Further,  the  question  of  im- 
posing a visitors’  tax  should  surely  be 
left  to  the  local  authorities  concerned, 
as  is  done  at  many  German  and  Austrian 
spas.  However,  according  to  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  the  tax  (six  lire)  will  be 
levied  on  all  staying  at  least  six  days 
at  any  resort,  with  a reduction  of  one 
lira  for  each  person  in  the  case  of 
families.  Those  who  are  to  be  ex- 
empted are  hona  fide  residents,  certi- 
ficated medical  men,  servants  and 
children  under  twelve. 

Mr.  Harry  De  Windt  and  American  Hotels. 

American  hotels,  even  the  best,  are 
most  expensive  and  notoriously  inferior 
to  the  best  European  hotels,  and  give 
far  less  value  for  the  money.  Mr.  De 
Windt  during  his  lecturing  tour  in 
America,  stayed  a month  at  the  Everett 
House,  New  York,  a good  hotel,  but  not 
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one  of  the  first  rank.  The  charge  was 
“ thirty  shillings  a day  for  a small 
poorly-furnished  gas-ht  bedroom,  with 
no  attendance,  nor  indeed  anything 
else.  I Hved  most  frugally — two  plain 
meals  a day,  with  hock  or  fight  claret, 
and  even  these  cost  me  over  ten  dollars 
a day.”  Consequently  his  weekly  bill 
was  never  under  £30,  and  frequently 
more.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  De  Windt  was 
served,  he  could  have  lived  on  infinitely 
better  fare  for  less  than  half  that  sum. 
Yet  one  frequently  hears  Americans 
grumbling  at  Continental  hotel  charges 
when  they  willingly  pay  far  more  for 
very  inferior  board  and  accommoda- 
tion at  home.  As  for  provincial  hotels, 
this  well-known  traveller  caustically 
remarks  that  you  could  only  make  sure 
of  obtaining  at  a country  hotel  “ a bed, 
and  two  other  things — ice  and  in- 
civility ! ” 

State-Aided  Hotels. 

In  one  respect  Portugal  seems  far 
ahead  of  other  countries  of  western 
Europe.  A Bfil  has  just  been  passed  by 
the  Portuguese  House  of  Parliament 
which  will  tend  to  foster  tourist  enter- 
prise in  this  hitherto  little-known 
country  to  an  appreciable  extent.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  all  new  hotels, 
provided  they  comply  vith  certain 
requirements  as  regards  the  number  of 
the  rooms  and  the  style  of  their  appoint- 
ments, are  to  be  freed  in  great  measure 
from  fiscal  burdens.  They  will  be 
exempted  from  all  stamp  and  purchase 
duties  as  well  as  from  all  municipal 
and  general  taxation  for  periods  varying 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  As  Portugal 
is  rather  wanting  in  hotels  of  the  first 
class,  indeed  perhaps  the  Avenida 
Palace  Hotel  at  Lisbon  is  the  only 
hotel  in  the  country  which  can  at  all 
compare  with  the  best  hotels  in  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  or  other  European 
capitals,  this  new  Act  will  no  doubt 
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give  a decided  impetus  to  the  increase 
of  first  class  establishments. 

Guide  Book  Hieroglyphics. 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  Belgian 
Touring  Club  reverting  to  the  methods 
of  ancient  Egypt  for  disseminating 
knowledge.  They  propose  in  their 
next  handbook  to  adopt  a system  of 
hieroglyphics,  to  denote  the  resources 
of  the  various  towns.  For  instance, 
where  a petrol  depot  exists  a miniature 
representation  of  an  oil  can  appears 
in  the  text ; a picture  of  a hammer 
denotes  a repairing  shop  ; a shaded 
square,  a dark  room,  etc.  ; wliile  where 
bed  and  breakfast  are  supplied  at  a 
fixed  tariff  at  an  hotel,  a little  picture 
of  a bed  and  cup  and  saucer  adorns  the 
page.  These,  of  course,  are  only  a few 
of  the  conventional  signs  which  might 
be  adopted.  The  great  advantage  is 
that  they  would  serve  as  a kind  of 
universal  pictorial  Esperanto,  so  that 
all  who  run  may  read. 

Is  the  Egyptian  Climate  Deteriorating  ? 

There  is  a vide-spread  belief  among 
Egyptian  residents  and  tourists  that 
there  has  been  a marked  change  for 
the  worse  in  the  Egyptian  climate  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a century  or  so.  This 
is  popularly  attributed  to  the  cutting 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  increase  in 
irrigated  areas,  and  it  is  thought  that 
Eg\q)t  is  becoming  colder  and  damper. 
Whether  these  new  conditions  wifi  make 
a country  colder  is  open  to  question, 
though  we  would  suppose  they  would 
certainly  increase  its  humidity.  The 
careful  meteorological  records  kept  con- 
tinuously at  the  Government  Observa- 
tory at  Abbassieh  since  1869  (the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  canal)  prove 
conclusively  that  neither  has  there  been 
any  lo.wering  in  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, nor  has  a greater  annual 
humidity  been  indicated. 

Eustace  Reyxolds-Ball. 
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Across  the  “ Sea  of  Sand  ” : 

A Journey  through  the  Taklamakan  Desert. 

(Conclusion.) 

By  Dr.  M.  AUREL  STEIN, 

Our  march  on  February  9th  opened  hopefully.  The  discovery  of 
water  seemed  to  justify  confidence  in  our  dry  river-bed  being  the  right 
guide,  and  the  imposing  width  with  which  it  stretched  ahead,  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  yards  broad  and  almost  straight  for  some 
miles,  gave  a sense  of  space  and  freedom.  The  tracks  of  wild  camels 
crossed  frequently  the  fiat  sands  filling  the  bed.  But  more  curious  was 
the  find  of  a worked  flint  on  a patch  of  bare  clay.  It  was  a clear  proof 
that  this  desolate  region  had  known  human  beings,  at  least  in  the  Stone 
Age.  The  river  vanished  after  some  four  miles  under  smothering  dunes  ; 
but  passing  through  dead  forest  and  low  tamarisk  cones  due  south  we 
found  ourselves  suddenly  back  again  on  its  bank.  As  we  followed  it 
further,  hving  poplars  increased  in  such  number  by  its  banks  that  even 
the  low-spirited  Shahyar  men  began  to  believe  in  our  nearing  the  real 
river  end. 

Yet  this  glimmer  of  confidence  did  not  last  long.  When  after  crossing 
a great  bend  of  the  river  through  dead  forest  we  touched  it  again  on  the 
east  bank,  the  look  of  the  bed  was  more  desolate  than  ever.  We  had 
now  closely  approached  the  latitude  where  according  to  Hedin’s  map  the 
actual  river  with  its  jungle  belt  ended.  Yet  vainly  we  looked  out  for 
the  live  Kumush  and  scrub,  which  our  camels  were  needing  so  badly. 
The  attempt  to  dig  a well  at  our  camping  place  proved  fruitless.  ’ The 
hired  camels  were  showing  signs  of  exhaustion.  Even  our  own,  far 
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bigger  and  more  adapted  for  desert  work — were  they  not  bred  in  the 
Keriya  jungle,  and  probably  distant  kindred  of  the  wild  camels  with 
the  tracks  of  which  we  were  growing  now  so  famihar  ? — felt  the  pinch, 
and  used  to  approach  me  with  pathetic  appeals  for  bread.  How  glad 
I should  have  been  to  afford  them  a really  good  treat  of  this  cherished 
luxury  ! But  a ten-pound  loaf  disappeared  only  too  quickly  between 
these  seven  hungrily  gaping  mouths,  and  our  supply  of  flour  and  water 
to  bake  was  getting  too  low  for  such  additional  customers. 

February  10th  was  a day  full  of  anxious  uncertainty.  After  little 
more  than  a mile  on  our  march  southward  the  river-bed,  so  imposing 
before,  became  completely  buried  under  big  dunes.  As  we  moved  on, 
all  trace  of  living  vegetation  vanished.  A depression  formed  by 
a network  of  narrow  dry  water  channels,  to  which  we  came  after  some 
five  miles,  was  so  closely  hemmed  in  by  big  sand  cones  with  dry  tamarisk, 
that  it  looked  like  a very  trap  of  this  treacherous  dead  delta.  The  thought 
struck  me  in  this  lugubrious,  sombre  maze  how  much  better  it  would  be  to 
face  the  open  sea  of  barren  dunes,  if  our  supphes  and  the  animals’  strength 
should  give  out  before  water  was  reached. 

In  a gloomy  hollow  between  two  high  tamarisk  cones  the  men  thought 
they  could  discover  traces  of  moisture  in  the  sand.  So  a party  was  left 
behind  under  Ibrahim  Beg’s  direction  to  try  and  dig  a well.  I myseff 
had  my  hopes  roused  far  more  by  the  wide  view  which  from  the  top  of 
a high  ridge  suddenly  opened  over  sandy  jungle  to  the  south.  We  had 
only  covered  eleven  miles  when  the  sight  of  many  fine  poplars  still  ahve 
made  the  camel-men  eagerly  plead  for  a halt.  The  heaps  of  dry  leaves 
beneath  the  trees  would  offer  some  grazing  for  the  poor  beasts.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  spot  was  a regular  feeding  ground  for  wild 
camels.  Their  tracks  were  exceedingly  frequent  among  the  trees,  and 
some  looked  perfectly  fresh.  Most  were  pointing  southward,  and  there, 
we  concluded,  must  be  the  water  which  had  given  drink  to  the  animals. 
But  how  far  might  it  be  yet  ? 

For  our  ponies  and  camels  the  need  of  water  was  now  pressing.  So  Naik 
Ram  Singh  and  myself  set  out  in  different  directions  to  seek  for  likely  places 
to  dig  a weU.  But  though  I struck  another  broad  river-bed  before  I had 
gone  a mile  or  so  southward,  no  damp  spot  could  be  found  anywhere  at 
its  bottom.  From  a high  tamarisk  cone  on  the  bank  I was  scanning  the 
horizon,  dark  with  scrub  and  Toghraks,  when  I heard  the  Xaik  shouting 
from  a distance.  He  had  an  exciting  tale  to  tell  when  he  came  up 
panting.  His  search  for  moist  sand  had  been  as  futile  as  mine  ; but, 
going  to  the  south-east,  he  had  come  across  what  seemed  almost  better — 
the  footprints  of  two  men.  I hastened,  of  course,  back  with  the  Xaik, 
and  soon  verified  his  discovery.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  we  had  before 
us  the  track  of  two  men,  faint  or  effaced  in  some  places,  but  clear  enough 
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where  scrub  or  low  dunes  had  afforded  shelter.  The  footprints  led  to 
a high  cone  commanding  a wide  view  of  the  jungle.  The  hunters — 
for  clearly  such  the  men  must  have  been — had  ascended  it  for  a look-out, 
since  their  footsteps  turned  thence  sharply  to  the  south-east.  They 
followed  now  closely  the  track  of  some  camels,  no  doubt  the  game  they 
were  looking  out  for. 

It  was  getting  dark  before  we  could  trace  their  track  much  further. 
But  I had  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  we  could  not  do  better  on  the 
morrow  than  try  and  follow  the  footprints  back  to  where  the  hunters 
must  have  camped.  The  only  question  was,  had  they  come  from  a well 
or  the  river,  or  had  they  brought  ice  to  their  last  camping  place.  There 
were  no  questions  of  this  sort  to  damp  the  joy  of  our  people  in  camp. 
Ibrahim  Beg  had  just  brought  in  the  men,  who  had  vainly  laboured  at 
a well  down  to  a depth  of  sixteen  feet. 

Unusual  alacrity  prevailed  on  the  morning  of  February  11th  throughout 
the  camp,  and  by  rousing  Ibrahim  Beg  at  4 a.m.  I managed  to  get  the 
camels  to  move  off  just  before  sunrise.  The  hillock  which  the  two 
hunters  had  ascended  was  soon  reached,  and  taking  the  cleverest  of  the 
party  ahead  we  set  out  to  track  the  footprints  along  the  route  they  had 
come.  It  proved  an  exciting  and  by  no  means  easy  task.  Wherever 
they  led  along  the  crest  of  dunes  or  on  the  lee  slope,  the  traces  had 
become  faint  indeed,  and  often  completely  effaced.  Some  two  miles 
off  to  the  south  they  disappeared  in  a tangle  of  dead  brushwood.  The 
tracks  of  wild  camels  were  here  exceedingly  numerous,  and,  as  most  of 
these  seemed  to  come  from  the  south  or  south-west,  parallel  to  the  river- 
bed, we  thought  it  best  to  continue  in  that  direction.  We  had  not  gone 
more  than  a mile  when  shouts  from  some  of  the  men  who  had  spread 
out  in  line  for  a wider  search,  told  us  that  the  track  had  been  picked  up 
again.  This  time  the  footprints  led  close  along  the  traces  of  two  camels, 
and,  as  the  camels’  feet  had  left  depressions  in  the  sand  less  easily  effaced, 
the  tracking  became  once  more  easier.  So  the  chase  went  on  quite 
merrily  for  miles  more.  The  camels  and  their  pursuers  had  followed 
no  straight  line,  but  crossed  the  old  river-bed  again  and  again.  The 
dunes,  which  had  smothered  this  in  most  places,  made  heavy  going,  and 
what  with  the  many  climbs  up  steep  sand  slopes  and  the  hard  marching 
of  so  many  days  on  scanty  rations  of  water,  our  human  pack  became 
sadly  straggling.  Only  Ibrahim  Beg  kept  steadily  up  with  me. 

After  about  nine  miles  we  came  again  upon  a group  of  fine  old  Toghraks 
still  alive.  Here  we  lost  the  hunters’  footprints,  and  when  my  breathless 
human  pack  had  spotted  them  again,  the  track  to  our  dismay  took  a 
decided  turn  to  the  south-east  amidst  barren  dunes.  There  was  no 
‘ kotek  ’ here  to  shelter  the  footprints,  and  the  search  for  them  became 
so  difficult  and  the  look  of  the  sandy  waste  so  discouraging  that,  after 
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a couple  of  miles,  we  decided  to  resume  our  southward  course  as  the 
safest.  Over  high  ridges  of  sand  we  regained  the  bed  followed  during 
the  morning.  But  soon  afterwards,  all  traces  of  it  disappeared  under 
heavy  dunes.  High  sand-cones,  with  dead  tamarisk  clumps  on  the  top, 
closed  around  us.  Now^here  a hving  bush  or  tree.  Vainly  I chmbed  up  the 
sand-cones  and  ridges  to  catch  a ghmpse  of  the  river-bed  which  we  had 
been  following.  Yet  suddenly,  when  the  sun  w^as  setting,  we  emerged 
once  more  on  a short  reach  of  open  river-bed.  Was  it  the  same  we  had 
followed  in  the  morning  or  another  channel  of  this  confusing  delta  ? 
Little  it  mattered  as  things  now  stood.  A look  at  the  few  patches  of 
dry  clayey  soil  across  the  bed  showed  that  there  was  no  hope  of  reaching 
w’ater  here.  Yet  the  men,  driven  by  thirst,  settled  down  in  sullen  despair 
to  dig  a well.  After  eight  feet  or  so  no  trace  of  moisture  appeared,  and 
the  work  w^as  stopped. 

It  was  a dismal  enough  camp.  Nothing  to  eat  for  the  camels  but  the 
branches  of  some  old  Toghraks  still  aHve  by  the  banks.  How  glad  I was 
that  the  patient  hardy  animals,  upon  the  strength  of  which  our  safety 
depended,  took  kindly  to  the  twigs  I had  cut  down  for  them  ! No  doubt 
the  sap  in  the  latter  was  refreshing.  Even  our  hard-tried  ponies,  which 
had  tasted  no  water  for  three  days,  munched  this  strange  fodder  greedily. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  a final  effort  became  imperative  for  us  to 
locate  the  actual  river  and  reach  water.  The  only  safe  course  open  was 
to  reconnoitre  straight  through  to  the  east  and  west,  and  with  a view 
to  this  I made  our  arrangements  for  the  next  day.  We  should  march 
due  south  for  another  eight  miles  or  so,  and  after  a sun-observation  for 
latitude  Lai  Singh  and  myself  would  set  out  with  two  camels  each  and 
food  for  three  days  in  opposite  directions.  By  hard  marching  we  could 
hope  to  extend  our  reconnaissances  some  twenty-five  miles  to  east  and 
west  and  return  to  the  camp,  where  the  men  and  animals  were  to  rest, 
within  forty-eight  hours.  Then  the  whole  would  move  to  wherever  we 
might  have  found  water  in  river  or  weU. 

Three  much  reduced  bags  and  two  iron  tanks  full  of  ice  represented 
our  available  water  supply,  sufficient  to  see  us  humans  through  six 
more  days  if  rations,  as  for  some  days  back,  were  kept  limited  to  about 
one  pint  per  diem  per  man.  It  was  a small  enough  allowance 
considering  that  food,  too,  had  to  be  prepared  wdth  it.  With  some  self- 
restraint  it  allayed  the  worst  of  thirst.  But  how  was  one  to  preach 
restraint  to  weary  and  improvident  people  like  our  Shahyar  men  ? 
Some  of  them  quaffed  off  their  water  ration  almost  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  poured  into  their  gourds.  I felt  more  pity  for  the  poor  dumb 
ponies,  which  showed  now  signs  of  real  distress,  and  was  glad  when  we 
managed  to  squeeze  out  of  the  frozen  ‘ mussucks  ’ a glass  full  of  muddy 
liquid  for  each  of  them,  all  that  was  left  of  the  water  brought  away 
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from  the  last  well.  For  “ Dash,”  my  little  terrier,  alert  and  unconcerned 
as  ever,  a saucerful,  spared  from  my  cup  of  tea,  was  fortunately  quite 
sufficient,  and  this  faithful  companion  caused  me  no  special  anxiety. 
But  the  ponies  would  succumb  if  some  water  was  not  reached,  and  I 
counted  the  cartridges  in  the  holster  of  my  revolver  to  make  sure  of 
the  means  for  putting  them  out  of  pain  when  the  time  came. 

It  was  an  anxious  night  for  me.  The  disposition  of  the  Shahyar 
men  had  grown  so  sullen  and  disquieting  that  special  precautions  seemed 
advisable  to  prevent  a rush  upon  our  ice  supply.  The  now  sadly  slender 
bags  had  been  carefully  sewn  up  and  stacked  close  to  Lai  Singh’s  tent. 
Twice  before  midnight  I approached  to  make  sure  that  the  precious 
store  was  safe,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  challenged  by  the  ever- 
alert  and  cautious  Surveyor.  That  I had  an  assistant  so  energetic  and 
cheerful  by  my  side  was  a comfort  for  which  I felt  deeply  grateful. 

I was  awake  soon  after  3 a.m.,  and  long  before  day-break  we  might 
have  started  had  not  despair  and  unreasoning  fear  driven  the  Shahyar 
men  into  an  attempt  at  desertion  and  iU-disguised  mutiny.  When  the 
camels  ought  to  have  been  loaded  they  crowded  before  me  and  in  excited 
language  declared  their  refusal  to  march  with  us  any  further.  Thought 
of  flight  northwards  had  been  tempting  them  for  days  past  into  what 
was  bound  to  prove  destruction.  I knew  only  too  well  and  explained 
that  they  could  not  possibly  find  their  way  back  to  the  Tarim  in  safety, 
and  threatened  to  use  force  against  any  one  attempting  such  foolish 
desertion.  Whether  it  was  some  comprehension  of  the  justice  of  my 
arguments  or  merely  the  fear  of  force,  the  men  fell  to  their  tasks  again, 
but  with  sullen  looks  betraying  despair.  Worthy  Tokhta,  old  Khalil’s 
son,  cut  the  most  miserable  figure  of  all. 

I had  decided  to  steer  again  due  south,  and  a conspicuous  ridge  of  high 
sand,  sighted  the  previous  evening  in  that  direction,  served  as  a useful 
landmark.  Leaving  brave  Naik  Ram  Singh  and  Jasvant  Singh,  both 
armed,  in  charge  of  the  baggage,  and  all  men  except  the  two  needed 
for  plane  table  and  cyclometer,  I pushed  ahead  with  Lai  Singh.  After 
two  miles  or  so  the  dry  bed  dropped  away  to  our  right.  Then  we 
emerged  on  a wide  depression  covered  with  low  bare  dunes.  Here 
dead  Toghraks  of  small  growth  stood  in  long  rows,  just  as  I had  seen  them 
seven  years  before  near  the  site  of  Kara-dong,  along  side  channels  of  the 
Keriya  River  deserted  at  no  distant  period.  The  sight  of  some  trees 
still  living,  not  on  the  usual  sand  cones,  but  growing  on  almost 
level  ground,  instilled  me  for  a brief  time  with  something  like  hope. 
But  the  outlook  became  more  depressing  than  ever.  Big  barren  dunes 
rose  before  us  in  a chain  running  approximately  south-west,  and  only  at 
rare  intervals  there  emerged  between  them  dreary  dark  cones  with 
tangled  dead  tamarisk. 
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I had  hoped  against  hope  that  the  ridge,  once  ascended,  would  show 
us  at  least  ground  where  I could  leave  our  camp  with  some  chance  of 
subsistence  for  the  camels,  practically  fasting  since  a fortnight.  But 
the  view  which  opened  before  me  w^as  of  oppressive  desolation.  Wide, 
indeed,  it  was,  extending  to  a broken  chain  of  Dawans  far  away  on  the 
eastern  horizon,  with  a vast  valley-like  depression  before  them.  But 
the  eye  caught  nothing  but  rolling  dunes  of  yellow  sand  and  grey  patches 
of  eroded  clayey  soil.  A hght  haze  hung  over  this  forbidding  landscape 
and  strangely  fused  its  colours  into  deathlike  paleness.  It  looked  as 
if  we  had  neared  now  the  extreme  east  of  this  awful  dead  delta  which 
had  already  held  us  fast  so  long.  Was  it  to  any  purpose  to  reconnoitre 
the  absolute  desert  eastwards  ? 

But  the  high  ridge  of  sand,  which  had  guided  us  so  far,  rose  now  quite 
close  on  our  right  and  was  too  good  a survey  station  to  be  missed  for 
anjrthing.  Fully  three  hmidred  feet  or  so  it  seemed,  and  the  expanse 
of  bare  clay  ground  at  its  foot,  overrun  only  by  low  dunes,  made  it  look 
still  more  imposing.  The  crests  of  the  big  dunes  forming  its  base  rose 
up  steeply,  with  curves  of  beautiful  sharpness.  We  clambered  up  in 
haste  to  the  first  shoulder ; but  the  view  obtained  here,  at  about 
150  feet  above  the  plain,  was  so  unpromising  that  Lai  Singh,  who  needed 
time  to  prepare  for  his  latitude  observation  at  mid-day,  descended  in 
dismay.  I ordered  him  to  move  the  caravan  back  to  where  we  had  left 
the  last  living  Toghraks,  and  then,  with  “ Dash,”  my  httle  terrier, 
continued  the  chmb  for  the  sake  of  assuring  my  conscience. 

From  the  top  the  panorama  was  grand,  but  at  first  sight  just  as 
depressing.  I was  searching  the  ground  with  my  glasses  for  indications  of 
living  jungle,  when  suddenly  to  the  south  some  narrow  bands  of  white 
caught  my  eye.  Looking  closer  through  the  binocular  I could  scarcely 
beheve  my  eyes  when  they  showed  me  in  four  distinct  places  ghttering 
streaks  of  what  could  only  be  ice — or  else  salt  efflorescence.  The- distance 
was  fully  four  miles. 

What  joy  here  rose  in  my  mind  at  this  suddenly  revealed  chance  of 
finding  water  ! It  might  be  that  these  were  only  the  four  small  salt 
lakes  which  Hedin  had  heard  of  from  shepherds  as  situated  at  the  very 
end  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river.  But,  however,  undrinkable 
their  water,  they  would  give  us  fresh  ice  if  frozen.  And  even  if  they  had 
since  dried  up  complete^,  they  would  at  least  enable  us  to  ascertain  our 
position  and  guide  us  into  the  right  direction.  So  in  haste  I shouted 
the  order  to  Ibrahim  Beg  below  to  let  the  caravan  move  on.  ^\Tien, 
after  taking  careful  bearings  of  those  saving  streaks  of  white,  I ran  down 
the  steep  sand  slopes  and  joined  the  men,  aU  were  in  high-stnmg 
excitement.  I could  not  restrain  myself  from  announcing  the  hope  of 
finding  ice,  but  thought  it  safest  to  let  them  know  also  that  it  might  prove 
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but  a thin  sheet  over  salt  water.  With  the  terribly  barren  desert  before 
us  it  seemed  almost  a mockery  to  call  up  visions  of  pure  drinkable  water. 
The  whole  caravan  was  now  moving  ahead  at  a pace  such  as  had  never 
been  attained  by  it  since  we  entered  the  desert.  Even  the  slowest 
of  the  men  mounted  to  the  top  of  every  high  dune  which  might  offer  a 
glimpse.  But  it  was  only  after  two  miles  or  so  that  their  impatient 
rush  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  one  streak  at  least  of  what  now 
decidedly  looked  like  ice.  The  sand  was  as  barren  as  ever. 

A mile  further  ahead  a halt  had  to  be  made  to  unload  the  theodolite 
needed  by  Lai  Singh  in  time  for  his  mid-day  observation.  So  restless 
and  eager  were  the  men  now  that  I had  to  exert  my  authority  to  assure 
a sufficient  number  remaining  to  help  the  Surveyor  with  the  reloading. 
We  had  scarcely  moved  ahead  more  than  a few  hundred  yards  when  a 
figure  was  seen  running  frantically  towards  us.  It  was  young  Turdi, 
my  second  camel-man,  who  had  previously  broken  ahead  in  his 
eagerness  to  make  sure  of  the  water.  What  he  waved  in  his  hand  was 
soon  recognised  as  a big  cake  of  ice,  and  joyful  shouts  rose  at  once  all 
along  the  hurrying  line  of  men.  It  was  ice,  a big  sheet  of  ice,  Turdi 
reported  it  as  soon  as  he  recovered  breath  enough  for  articulate  speech, 
and  flowing  through  it  a current  of  open  fresh  water  ! It  was  the  real 
river  then  we  had  struck,  changed  to  a new  bed  in  this  desolate  desert. 
Half  a mile  further  ahead  we  should  reach  it.  Quickly  all  the  men 
were  munching  the  bits  of  ice-cake  which  Turdi  was  distributing  with 
no  small  satisfaction.  There  was  relief  now  of  all  doubts  and  shining 
contentment  on  the  faces  of  the  mutineers  of  the  morning.  The  moment 
was  opportune  for  giving  a well-deserved  lesson,  and  it  fell  on  a choleric 
young  fellow  who  at  daybreak  had  been  the  loudest  and  most  unreasoning 
of  the  rebels.  Ibrahim  Beg  was  ready  at  hand,  accustomed  to  functions 
of  corrective  justice.  The  ringleader  was  given  a big  piece  of  ice,  and 
then  told  to  prepare  for  the  whip  in  reward  of  his  conduct.  He  was 
as  loud  in  his  howling  for  pardon  as  he  had  been  in  cantankerous  speech 
in  the  morning.  But  it  was  of  no  avail  against  Ibrahim  Beg’s  practised 
arm,  and  half  a dozen  strokes  with  the  ‘ kamchi  ’ were  duly  administered 
before  Mamun  had  finished  his  ice.  The  others  looked  on  with  evident 
approbation,  and  readily  proclaimed  the  folly  of  their  own  plans  of 
desertion. 

The  dunes  in  front  of  us  were  so  high  that  we  did  not  realise  the  full 
width  of  the  river  until  we  almost  dropped  down  over  the  last  steep 
sand-slope  on  to  its  ice.  In  a glittering  sheet  of  delightfully  clear  ice 
from  160  to  200  yards  broad,  it  stretched  away  to  the  north.  For  the 
greatest  part  the  ice  formed  only  a thin  sheet,  resting  directly  on  the 
mud  of  the  bottom.  But  where  the  current  had  cut  into  our  bank  the 
water  flowed  in  an  open  channel  about  twelve  feet  broad.  The  men 
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rushed  down  to  the  brink  of  this,  and  bending  down  on  hands  and  knees 
took  time  over  their  drinks  such  as  probably  never  before. 

Moving  down  the  river,  we  found  a httle  bay  where  the  dunes  had 
left  patches  of  ground  bare,  with  dead  scrub  and  trees  attesting  that  here, 
too,  the  river  had  once  flowed  long  before  its  latest  migration.  Here 
my  tent  was  pitched  in  what  I called  my  dead  orchard.  Ponies  and 
camels  all  seemed  full  of  life  now  in  sight  of  the  glorious  water,  and, 
after  having  been  given  a good  rest  to  cool  down,  were  allowed  to  drink 
ad  libitum.  AVhat  a joy  it  was  to  watch  them  as  they  took  their  long 
long  draughts  until  they  swelled  visibly  ! Then  the  poor  hard-tried 
ponies,  which  had  been  thirsting  since  four  days,  fell  greedily  to  the  dry 
leaves,  which  were  collected  for  them  from  the  few  hve  Toghraks  around. 

For  the  camels,  which  had  marched  so  bravely  without  once  tasting 
water  during  the  last  thirteen  days  and  under  heavy  loads,  there  was, 
alas,  but  the  scantiest  fare  within  reach.  The  Toghraks  were  too  few 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  with  dry  fohage,  and  even  of  that  hardiest  of 
scrubby  plants,  the  yellow  kamghalc,  which  appeared  in  a sheltered 
inlet,  not  enough  could  be  found  for  even  a pretence  of  grazing. 
As  to  my  own  treat,  it  came,  when,  for  the  first  time  since  Shahyar, 
I could  indulge  in  a tub.  At  first  it  seemed  an  unholy  procedure  to 
use  precious  water  in  so  lavish  a way.  But  luckily  the  privation  had 
been  too  short  to  break  old  habits.  So  when  I could  at  last  sit  down 
to  my  modest  tiffin  and  breakfast  combined,  the  big  cups  of  tea  I could 
now  indulge  in,  tasted  doubly  refreshing  after  the  liberal  wash  bestowed 
upon  the  outer  man. 

After  the  sixteen  days’  continuous  tramp  a short  halt  was  imperative 
both  for  men  and  beasts.  So  the  13th  of  February  was  spent  in 
enjoyable  rest  at  our  river  camp.  There  was  plenty  to  do  for  us  all, 
writing  of  notes  for  me,  and  much  mending  of  worn-out  boots  and  clothing 
for  the  men.  There  was  dehghtful  peace  all  around,  and  now  that  we 
were  not  ourselves  on  the  move  the  total  absence  of  life  was  more  than 
ever  impressive.  Since  we  left  the  Tarim  I had  seen  not  a single  hving 
creature  and  had  grown  accustomed  to  a quasi-dead  world.  Yet  here 
was  life-giving  water  flowing  past  me  in  abundance,  and  still  the  banks 
were  as  silent  and  dead  as  if  they  were  those  of  a sand-buried,  dried-up 
river. 

The  ever  errant  river  had  evidently  formed  a new  bed  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  one  where  Hedin  had  seen  it,  and  the  time  passed  since 
the  change  (some  four  years,  as  I found  out  subsequently)  had  not 
sufficed  yet  for  vegetation  to  invade  the  absolutely  sterile  sands  of  the 
new  course.  To  get  at  some  grazing  for  our  poor  camels  and  ponies 
was  now  the  most  urgent  task.  Not  knowing  whether  the  old  river-bed 
lay  to  the  east  or  west,  it  seemed  the  safest  plan  to  follow  our  channel 
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upwards.  This  was  sure  to  bring  us  earlier  or  later  to  the  point  where 
the  new  river  course  had  branched  off,  and  where  the  riverine  belt  of 
living  jungle  would  be  struck. 

I cannot  find  space  to  describe  here  the  many  curious  observations 
made  in  the  course  of  the  two  long  days  which  we  spent  in  tracking  the 
strange  hfeless  river  southwards,  wending  our  way  past  high  ridges  of 
sand  and  a maze  of  shallow  lagoons  where  the  ice  was  rapidly  melting. 
The  story,  too,  of  the  third  day,  when  we  approached  at  last  the 
edge  of  the  living  riverine  forest,  and,  after  an  exciting  chase,  captured 
our  first  man,  must  be  told  elsewhere.  It  was  a lusty  young  herdsman 
from  Keriya,  a sufficiently  wild-looking  figure  in  his  goat-skins  and  furs 
to  have  frightened  our  tame  men  from  Shahyar  if  they  had  met  him  alone. 
How  relieved  they  felt  when  under  this  uncouth  appearance  a good 
Mohammedan  greeted  them  ! To  me,  too,  no  Salam  alaikum  had  ever 
sounded  more  welcome.  When  the  young  fellow  had  recovered  from 
his  fright  at  seeing  himself  set  upon  by  a crowd  of  strange  people,  such 
as  had  never  disturbed  his  lonely  forests,  he  gave  Yoghan-kum  (“  High 
Sands  ”)  as  the  name  of  his  grazing  ground.  Then  I knew  at  once  where 
our  three  weeks’  tramp  through  the  desert  had  brought  us,  and  that  the 
new  river-bed  branched  off  from  the  old  one  close  to  the  northernmost 
point  I had  reached  here  in  1901. 

Two  days  later  we  were  all  hard  at  work,  digging  at  the  ruins  of 
Kara-dong. 


Where  East  Meets  West. 

Across  the  Doorstep  of  Morocco. 

By  J.  Ll.  warden  page. 

’‘"Bah  lak!  Bah  lak ! “Out  of  the  way,  dog!”  ""  Oora  ! Oora!'^ 

“ Get  up  beast  ! ” “ Moaney,  moaney,  good  English  gentlemans  1 
Moaney,  moaney  I Good  boy,  sehor.  Good  heart.  I show  you 

kasbah.”  “ You  not  go  with  him — he  bad  boy  : me  good  boy.”  The 
crowd  seethes  and  bawls  ; mules  squeal ; donkeys  bray— it  is  pande- 
monium. It  is  also  Tangier. 

At  our  back  Kes  a long  wooden  jetty,  repaired  since  we  were  there  last, 
doubtless  at  the  expense  of  the  legations,  for  a Moor  never  repairs 
anything.  In  front  the  wlute  arches  of  the  custom-house  glare  painfully 
in  the  African  sun.  Of  the  rough  piazza  beneath  not  a square  foot  is 
visible.  A confused  mass  of  haiks  and  burnouses,  of  bare  brown  legs, 
of  sinewy  brown  arms — the  same  belonging  to  representatives  of  every 
eastern  race  from  Tunis  to  Timbuctoo — “ holds  the  floor,”  and  attempts 
to  hold  the  wretched  tourist  likewise.  To  the  left  a narrow  arch  spans 
the  only  approach  to  the  town.  Through  this,  perforce,  must  everything 
and  everybody  pass  to  the  jetty.  To-day — for  it  is  market-day — it  is 
blocked  with  traffic.  There  is  nothing  on  wheels  in  aU  Morocco — for 
the  very  excellent  reason  that  there  are  no  roads  ; but  the  space  is  as 
contracted  as  though  carts  and  waggons  “ choked  every  roaring  gate.” 
A procession  of  donkeys  forces  its  way  down  the  narrow  street,  laden  with 
merchandise  that  takes  up  quite  as  much  space  as  any  vehicle.  For  the 
Moor  makes  the  most  of  his  beast  of  burden,  and  it  is  amazing  what  these 
wretched  animals  will  carry.  Long  slabs  of  stone,  miniature  ricks  of 
hay  or  grain,  bales  of  skins,  enormous  baskets  of  eggs  slung  on  either  side, 
and  others  piled  on  that.  No  EngHsh  donkey  would  stand  it.  He  would 
lie  down  at  once.  But  the  donkey  of  Morocco  knows  who  is  behind  him  ; 
knows  that  no  considerations  of  mercy  move  the  man  who  regardeth 
not  the  life  of  his  beast ; knows  that  his  hindquarters  are  tender  with 
sores,  and  that  a stick  ever  hovers  near.  There  is  no  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  Morocco. 

Struggling  through  this  crowd  of  bare-legged  rascaldom,  but  still 
followed  by  the  good  boy  with  the  good  heart,  navigating  with  difficulty 
the  archway  and  the  lane,  you  at  length  get  into  a street.  Straight 
before  you,  uphill — everything  is  uphiU  in  Tangier — lies  the  principal 
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thoroughfare.  Here  East  and  West  are  side  by  side.  Here  are  the 
legations,  and  Arab  houses  succeed  dwellings  European.  A business-like 
French  post  office  stares  you  in  the  face.  The  tall  lantern  tower  of  a 
mosque  casts  its  dark  shadow  across  the  way.  This  mosque,  by  the  way, 
you  may  not  enter,  whether  you  put  off  your  shoes  from  off  your  feet  or 
not.  For  the  Arab  of  Morocco  is,  as  yet,  unconquered,  and  need  not 
submit  his  holy  place  (as  must  his  brother  of  Algiers)  to  be  defiled  of  the 
infidel.  Pass  by  the  mosque,  then,  and  ascend  into  the  soko. 

The  soko,  or  “ sok,”  is  the  market-place.  To-day  it  is  alive  with  a parti- 
coloured crowd,  which  surges  up  and  down,  in  and  out  of  street  and 
passage.  Low  white  houses  with  fiat  or  domed  roofs  border  the 
thoroughfare,  for  the  “ sok  ” is  really  part  of  the  street.  There  are  no 
windows  to  speak  of,  but  a low  cavernous  hole  gapes  on  the  wayfarer. 
In  this  den  squats  the  “ Jew,  Turk,  infidel  or  heretic,”  like  a gigantic 
spider  waiting  for  his  fly.  His  white  humous  gleams  from  the  darkness, 
his  ghttering  eye  takes  in  without  emotion  everything  and  everybody, 
He  will  take  you  in  if  you  are  not  very  careful.  He  will  sell  you  Riffian 
firearms  made  in  Birmingham,  or  elsewhere  ; Moorish  trays  that  are  no 
more  Moorish  than  you  are  ; curios  that  you  can  buy  more  cheaply  in 
the  Tottenham  Court  Road.  But  he  will  also  offer  you  things  genuine 
enough  ; shoes — ^you  may  watch  him  making  them — you  cannot  keep- 
them  on  your  feet,  but  what  of  that  ? — gorgeous  bags  of  red  leather 
embroidered  with  silk ; silverwork — ^the  silver  is  bad — and  brasswork  that 
really  is  brass,  and  covered  with  queer  cabalistic  signs. 

Higher  up,  the  white  houses  degenerate  into  mere  hovels,  thatched 
bothies  or  linhays,  where  pulex  irritans  ramps  undisturbed  by  Keating, 
and  where  the  smells  are  fearful  and  wonderful.  But  the  “ sok  ” is  paved, 
and,  for  Tangier,  paved  well.  Most  of  the  other  streets  are  as  the  dry 
beds  of  torrents.  How  the  natives  can  descend  them  and  still  keep  their 
enormous  shppers  on  their  feet  is  a marvel. 

The  “ sok  ” ends  with  a tall  Moorish  arch,  one  of  the  city  gates.  Through 
this  you  pass  into  the  outer  “ sok,”  a market  held  without  the  walls.  The 
site  of  this,  the  greater  “ sok,”  is  a sloping  plain  of  sunbaked  earth,  which 
to-day  is  crammed  with  Orientals  of  every  description.  Here  is  a colossal 
negro  from  the  desert.  He  is  playing  a weird-sounding  stringed  instru- 
ment. As  a contrast,  there  walks  by  a fair  man  from  Fez,  where  the 
people  are  of  lighter  complexion  than  elsewhere.  The  gentleman  with 
the  haughty  air  is  a Berber.  On  his  back  he  carries  a gun  ten  feet  long, 
the  stock  inlaid  with  silver  and  mother-o ’-pearl.  His  motto  is  the 
Moorish  equivalent  for  nemo  me  impune  lacessit,  and  the  people  recognise 
it  and  make  way  for  the  picturesque  bandit.  Ragged-looking  peasants 
are  peddling  dates  or  fruit  ; there  are  butchers,  too,  and  bakers,  and 
even,  I think,  candlestick-makers,  or,  at  any  rate,  sellers,  for  surely 
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just  now  I saw  some  of  the  beloved  tinware  of  my  native  land  highly 
enamelled  a la  Aspinall.  For  the  Moors  have  candles — imported,  as  they 
have  French  lamps  and  English  chairs  and  tables.  And  yet  Tangier  is 
more  oriental  than  Cairo. 

Except  against  the  city  walls  there  are  few  stalls  ; everytliing  is  piled 
on  a more  or  less  frowsy  sack  or  piece  of  matting.  To  the  purchaser  of 
shoes,  or  hardware,  or  china  (there  are  a couple  of  ladies  selling  crockery, 
probably  Enghsh — the  crockery,  not  the  ladies)  this  matters  little  ; but 
the  Moorish  cake  or  sweetmeat  does  not  look  at  its  best  in  close  proximity 
to  Moorish  feet.  Nor  does  one,  however  athirst,  yearn  for  the  water 
contained  within  those  bloated  skins.  Methinks,  hke  the  country  wine  of 
Spain,  it  hath  a meaty  flavour  ! 

Let  us  zigzag  our  way  to  the  upper  end.  Here,  in  httle  brown  tents, 
the  shoemakers  are  at  work,  turning  out  piles  of  new  red  and  yellow 
shppers,  repairing  old  ones.  Close  by  a storyteller  is  romancing  to  a 
knot  of  idlers  ; a serpent  charmer  allows  a snake  to  bite  him  on  the  hp, 
and  proudly  shows  the  marks  of  its  fangs  ; a fellow  in  a striped  humous 
and  white  turban  breathes  fire  from  a mouthful  of  (apparently)  Hghted 
straw.  It  is  all  humbug  doubtless,  though  how  the  snake  charmer 
manages  is  not  quite  clear.  One  begins  to  understand  how  the  magicians 
confronted  Moses  and  “ did  so  with  their  enchantments.” 

The  din  is  awful ! Everyone  yells — the  vendors,  the  virtue  of  their 
wares  ; the  idlers,  their  remarks  on  the  weather  and  each  other  ; the 
merchants  “ on  change  ” clamour,  and  two  of  them  nearly  come  to 
fisticuffs.  Sheep  bleat,  donkeys  bray,  goats  butt  at  each  other  and 
occasionally  at  the  crowd.  Beggars  beg  ceaselessly,  pointing  to  their 
sightless  eyes  and  maimed  hmbs,  the  result,  it  is  whispered,  of  judicial 
torture  ! 

But  Bah  lak  ! Bah  lak  ! A man  on  an  ass  comes  slowly  down  the  hill, 
and  behind  him,  high  over  the  tarbooshes  of  the  multitude,  bob  half  a 
score  of  ungainly  heads,  and  a string  of  camels  swing  solemnly  into  the 
market.  The  camel  is  not  an  amiable  beast,  and  most  of  the  crowd 
hastily  give  him  place — the  few  who  do  not  feel  the  weight  of  the 
conductor’s  stick.  “ Bah  lak  ! Bah  lak  ! ” Out  of  the  road,  pigs  ! or,  by 
the  beard  of  the  prophet,  I will  make  you  ! ” 

And  overhead,  by  the  gate,  is  the  tall  standard  of  the  electric  fight ; 
overhead  the  blue  sky  is  cut  by  the  electric  wire  ; the  ladies  of  the 
harem — so  the  ladies  tell  me  ; I myself,  being  a mere  man,  saw  not  such 
things — rejoice  in  European  furniture.  Tourists  from  a big  steamer  in  the 
bay  gape  alike  at  swarthy  Moor  and  pale-faced  Frenchman  ; there  is 
a Hotel  Cecil  down  by  the  shore,  a Hotel  Continental  in  the  street. 

Certainly  in  Tangier  East  and  West  shakes  hands.  Though  the 
Empire  of  Morocco  is  undoubtedly  retrograding,  Tangier  itself  is 
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steadily,  though  slowly,  progressing,  and  the  latest  indications  of  this 
development  are  certain  projects,  warmly  supported  by  the  English 
colony,  for  a thorough  system  of  drainage  and  a sound  water  supply. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  urban  improvements  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  principal  street,  for  instance,  has  actually  been 
paved.  Then  electric  light  has  been  introduced  into  the  official 
buildings  and  some  of  the  principal  shops.  Indeed,  had  Tangier 
remained  an  English  possession — and  everybody  knows,  or  is  supposed 
to  know,  that  it  was  part  of  the  dowry  brought  to  Charles  II.  by 
his  Portuguese  bride,  and  afterwards  renounced — there  is  no  doubt  it 
would  now  be  a second  Riviera,  as  it  possesses  one  of  the  finest  winter 
climates  in  the  world. 

In  the  street  leading  to  the  “ sok  ” I got  rid  of  the  last  of  my  would-be 
guides.  It  was  in  vain  that  I preserved  (at  first)  a stony  silence  : in 
vain  that  I subsequently  conjured  him  in  language  of  varying  force  and 
nationahty  to  leave  me  in  peace.  Go  he  would  not.  At  last  I bethought 
me  of  Russian:  But  why  Russian  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  ? 

Russian,  good  sir  or  madam,  is  a tongue  of  power.  There  is  nothing 
ansemic  about  Russian.  It  is  more  like  swearing  than  anything — 
swearing  itself  included — that  I know.  I turned  suddenly  upon 
my  persecutor.  “ Ya  belshoi  nee  I said  fiercely.  And  Hassan 

fled. 

I passed  into  the  open  country.  That  is  the  best  of  Tangier.  In 
two  minutes  you  are  in  a shady  lane  or  track  running  between  tall  hedges 
of  bamboo  and  myrtle,  over  which  the  nasturtium  flings  itself  in  wild 
profusion.  The  lane  is  soft  and  sandy  ; the  footfall  of  man  and  animal 
makes  no  sound.  Wild  flowers  of  brilliant  hue  grow  where  the  hedge 
is  not,  and  mingle  their  perfume  with  that  of  the  roses  blooming 
in  the  villa  gardens  of  wealthy  Tangerines,  who,  by  the  way,  are 
generally  Jews. 

The  lane  ends — in  the  wilderness.  All  highways  in  Morocco  are  alike. 
They  start  boldly  from  a town,  proceed  half  a mile  or  so,  then  vanish. 
Before  me  hes  a vast  rolhng  country,  partially  cultivated,  it  is  true,  but 
so  partially,  that  the  general  impression  is  one  of  barrenness.  To  the 
right  rises  the  Jebel,  a bare  rocky  hill  that  slopes  to  Cape  Spartel,  the 
most  northerly  point  in  Africa.  In  every  other  direction  the  view  is 
bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  A httle  higher  and  the 
sea  comes  into  view,  the  white  town  gleaming  hke  the  snow  of  the  distant 
Atlas  against  its  brilhant  blue.  Beyond  rise  the  Sierras  of  Spain. 

It  is  very  lonely.  A fierce-looking  gentleman  comes  up  a path  from 
a deep  gully,  urging  his  long-suffering  donkey  with  unnecessary  blows. 
His  “ Oorah  I Oorah  ” is  almost  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the  silence. 

* I will  not  give  more. 
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A few  peasants,  also  of  truculent  appearance,  till  their  patches  of  millet 
and  pease  ; a goat  pastures  open  and  unashamed  on  a field  of  barley. 
It  is  aU  East  here  : there  is  no  West,  and  one  remembers  that  Morocco 
is  not  a country  to  wander  in  alone.  Let  us  retire  before  the  donkey 
driver  commences  asking  backsheesh  and  get  within  the  city  walls. 

We  mount  to  the  kasbah.  The  kasbah  is  the  citadel.  It  is  not  very 
useful,  bub  it  is  eminently  picturesque.  The  upper  part,  entered  beneath 
a massive  arch,  is  occupied,  more  or  less,  by  the  Sultan’s  soldiers — most 
of  them  seem  asleep  ; the  lower  portion  has  the  prison,  a mosque,  and 
the  palaces  of  His  Majesty  and  the  Caid,  or  Governor,  who  is,  or  was, 
brother  to  Abdul  Aziz  retired.  The  prison  is  the  most  notorious  building 
in  Tangier.  Within  the  entrance,  in  the  waU  to  the  right,  is  a circular 
hole,  perhaps  a foot  in  diameter,  hke  a ship’s  “ port,”  and  crossed  by 
a bar.  Through  this  projects  an  arm  and  hand.  I mention  the  latter 
specially,  for,  in  Morocco,  the  appearance  of  an  arm  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  possession  of  its  most  useful  appendage  ! The  hand  grasps 
a basket.  The  owner  of  this  hand  and  basket  is  not  visible,  and  possibly 
in  his  entirety  never  will  be.  For  he  is  a Moorish  captive,  and  justice 
costs  money.  I was  told,  I know  not  with  what  truth,  that  the  wretches 
would  starve  were  it  not  for  the  charitable.  They  also  make  a Httle 
money  by  the  sale  of  baskets  and  wickerwork.  “ Money  ! ” poor  devils, 
is  all  their  cry.  “ Money,  money,  good  gentleman,  for  the  love  of 
AUah  ! ” 

In  this  den  were  confined  not  long  since — I think  about  the  time  of 
my  first  visit — certain  English  seamen.  It  was  an  awful  fate,  but  they 
had  brought  it  upon  themselves.  For,  even  in  Morocco,  law  must  be 
respected  (except  by  the  great  ones  of  the  earth),  and  these  mariners 
had  clearly  “ acted  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made 
and  provided.”  They  had,  in  spite  of  the  Sultan’s  mandate,  landed  a 
cargo  of  rifies  on  the  Sus  coast  near  Mogador.  Now,  this  tribe  loves 
not  his  Shereefian  Majesty  ; and  the  latter  was  annoyed.  He  cast 
those  sailors  into  durance  vile  ; and  lucky  it  was  for  them  that  he  selected 
Tangier.  For  had  they  gone  to  Fez  or  Mequinez  or  Morocco  city,  nothing 
more  might  have  been  heard  of  them.  But  where  East  meets  West  no 
European  can  go  long  unsuccoured,  and  England  hastened  to  the  rescue. 
It  took  some  time,  however,  to  convince  the  Moorish  authorities  that 
England  could  punish  as  well  (but  not  as  badly)  as  Morocco,  and  that  there 
was  a Caid  quite  as  astute  at  Gibraltar  as  at  Tangier,  and  a prison 
equally  strong.  Still,  conviction  came  at  last ; the  prisoners  were  handed 
over  ; and  those  bold  buccaneers  finished  their  term  in  a prison  where, 
though  the  food  is  homely,  it  is  at  least  sufficient,  and  where  cleanliness  is 
nearer  to  godliness  than  is  the  case  on  the  western  side  of  the  PiUars  of 
Hercules. 
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In  the  portico  of  the  building  over  the  way,  the  Caid,  or  his  substitute, 
may  be  seen  occasionally  administering  such  justice  as  seemeth  good 
unto  him.  He  is  a handsome  man  is  the  Sultan’s  brother,  with  dark 
beard  and  noble  bearing,  but,  judging  from  his  expression  on  the  only 
occasion  when  I met  him  face  to  face,  he  loveth  not  the  infidel.  His 
palace  is  the  handsomest  building  in  Tangier  and  one  of  the  most  ancient — 
the  columns  of  the  patio,  or  courtyard,  being,  it  is  said,  Roman,  brought 
probably  from  the  settlement  not  far  distant  along  the  shore.  There  is 
no  “ admittance  except  on  business,”  and  not  much  then  ; but  the  Frank 
is  (for  a consideration)  allowed  to  explore  the  building  adjoining — the 
palace  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  a ramshackle  old  place,  seldom  occupied  by 
His  Majesty — he,  or  rather  his  predecessor — was  here  last  many  years 
ago — and  is  in  parts  absolutely  ruinous.  There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of 
horseshoe  arches,  much  finely  carved  woodwork,  and  not  a few  brilliant 
tiles.  But  the  rooms  are  small  and  dark,  and  the  Sultan’s  own  particular 
den  hardly  large  enough  for  a dwarf,  much  less  an  Emperor.  The  principal 
entrance,  which  is  tabu,  is  the  best  part  of  it.  Here  I was  witness  to  an 
amusing  interview  between  an  Englishman  and  a couple  of  stately  Moors. 
The  Enghshman  hailed  from  somewhere  Brummagem  way,  and  the 
Englishman  of  “ Brum  ” is  usually  hard  to  suppress.  In  spite  of 
muttered  comments  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  our  friend  marched  boldly 
into  the  sanctum  and  addressed  the  swarthy  nobles  in  English  as  she  is 
spoke  in  the  Midlands.  The  Moors  gazed  at  him  in  mild  astonishment  ; 
they  received  his  salutations  with  ill-disguised  contempt.  But  never 
a word  spake  they.  Brummagen  retired  : East  and  West  had  met,  and 
West  had  got  the  worst  of  it  ! 

I wandered  round  the  walls,  and  viewed  with  mixed  feelings  the 
remnant  of  the  fortifications  built  at  the  order  of  Charles  of  merry  memory. 
I say  with  mixed  feelings  : for  in  these  days  of  long-range  guns  it  does 
seem  a pity  that  this  Moorish  fortress  is  no  longer  ours.  With  Gibraltar 
at  one  end  of  the  straits  and  Tangier  at  the  other,  what  a padlock  we  might 
place  on  the  Mediterranean.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  long-range 
guns  did  not  exist ; Gibraltar  belonged  to  Spain  ; the  Moors  pressed 
the  garrison  hard  ; Tangier  was  “ not  worth  keeping.”  So  England 
parted  with  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  Queen’s  dowry — 
and  regrets  it  to  this  day.  Meanwhile  Spain  has  occupied  Tangier — 
and  given  it  up  ; France  would  like  to  occupy  it  ; Germany  pretends  it 
does  not  care,  but  keeps  one  corner  of  an  eye  upon  it  all  the  same,  and — 
some  day  there  will  be  a row.  For  Morocco  is  a dying  nation,  and  to  the 
carcass  flock  the  eagles. 

Through  streets  as  “ straight  ” as  that  of  Damascus  and  far  rougher  ; 
through  lanes  the  walls  of  which  you  can  touch  with  either  hand  ; 
through  smells  that  might  be  carved  with  a knife  ; past  men  in  the  costume 
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of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  women  veiled  to  the  eyes,  I meandered 
slowly  back  to  the  “ sok.”  Trade  was  getting  slack  ; musicians  were  in 
full  blast ; the  noise  as  great  as  ever  ; the  heat  greater.  To  escape  both 
I dived  into  a building  hard  by.  Lo  ! it  was  an  hotel  kept  by  a Scotchman. 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  Orient,  was  good  whisky  and  a northern  welcome. 
I am  credibly  informed  that  with  an  eye  to  trade  a Scotchman  is  “ biding 
a wee  ” at  the  North  Pole.  “ I dinna  dout.  Eh,  mon,  but  they  are 
gran’  ! ” Into  this  caravanserai,  I say,  I dived,  and,  like  King  Arthur — 

** passed 

To  where  beyond  those  voices  there  was  peace.” 
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Towards  the  Heart  of  Africa. 

The  “ Cape  to  Cairo  ” To-Day. 

By  RALPH  DURAND. 

A QUARTER  of  a centurj  ago  there  were  scarcely  a thousand  miles  of 
railway  in  the  whole  of  the  African  continent.  In  the  extreme  south, 
the  needs  of  the  growing  white  population  had  necessitated  the 
construction  of  one  or  two  lines,  which,  starting  from  Capetown,  Port 
Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban,  penetrated  a few  hundred  miles 
inland.  Further  north,  railways  were  unknown  and  unthought  of. 
Africa  from  the  Limpopo  to  the  Mediterranean  was  still  regarded  by 
the  average  man  as  an  ideal  playground  for  heroes,  a field  for  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  missionaries,  an  outlet  for  the  daring  of  big-game  hunters 
and  explorers,  but,  except  in  the  coast  regions,  not  worth  the  consideration 
of  practical  men,  whose  business  in  life  was  to  find  investments  for  their 
capital,  combining  reasonable  security  with  adequate  profit. 

To  the  average  man,  therefore,  the  idea  of  building  railways  in  the 
African  interior  would  then  have  seemed  as  absurd  as  the  idea  of  building 
hotels  in  Greenland.  There  were,  however,  men  who  looked  upon  the 
African  continent  not  as  it  was  but  as  it  might  become  : who  believed 
Africa  to  contain  a vast  amount  of  latent  wealth  that  might  be  brought 
into  circulation  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Many  such  were 
traversing  Central  Africa,  making  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  hoisting 
flags  and  annexing  huge  chunks  of  the  continent  in  the  name  of  more  or 
less  embarrassed  and  ungrateful  governments.  Philanthropists  of 
various  nationalities  interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  were  at  the  same  time  realizing  that  the  patrolling  of  the  African 
coast  by  gunboats  could  do  no  more  than  harass  the  traffic,  and  that  to 
be  eradicated  it  must  be  attacked  at  its  source  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent. They  therefore  joined  with  explorer-adventurers  in  urging 
Europe  to  take  the  management  of  Africa  into  her  own  hands.  Then 
followed  a scramble  for  territory  among  the  principal  European  Powers, 
none  of  which  particularly  desired  it,  but  each  of  which  feared  to  lose 
prestige  by  annexing  less  than  its  neighbours.  It  soon  became  necessary 
to  define  each  Power’s  sphere  of  influence.  For  this  purpose  a conference 
was  called  at  Berlin  in  1885,  and  one  result  of  the  conference  was  the 
birth  of  a general  conviction  that  Africa  was  worth  developing.  Of 
the  many  schemes  propounded  for  the  opening  up  of  the  interior,  the 
most  noteworthy,  both  in  its  conception  and  in  its  ultimate  results,  was 
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the  project  devised  by  Cecil  Rhodes  to  build  a railway  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo. 

Rhodes  beheved  that  a railway  can  create  commerce  as  well  as  be 
created  by  it,  that  in  fact  trade  may  follow  a railway  instead  of  a railway 
necessarily  following  trade,  and  in  this  belief  he  advocated  the  laying 
of  a line  along  the  greatest  length  of  the  continent,  which  would  serve 
as  a framework  on  which  the  administrative  and  commercial  machinery 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  continent,  might  be  built.  The 
approximate  distance  between  Capetown  and  Cairo  is  six  thousand  miles, 
but  if  advantage  was  taken  of  the  waterways  that  run  north  and  south 
between  Cairo  and  the  Cape  (i.e.  Lake  Tanganika  and  the  navigable 
stretches  of  the  Nile),  it  would  be  possible  to  make  steamers  take  the 
place  of  trains  for  one  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  of  this  distance. 

\Vlien  the  scheme  was  first  conceived  it  was  thought  possible,  if  the 
construction  of  the  railway  could  be  pushed  on  more  rapidly  than  the 
annexation  of  Africa  by  the  various  Powers,  that  the  line  might  pass 
along  its  entire  course  through  territory  within  the  sphere  of  British 
infiuence.  Lord  Kitchener  was  working  in  Egypt,  steadily  extending 
British  influence  southwards  and  establishing  communication  by  rail  and 
river  steamer  as  he  advanced,  so  that  Rhodes  was  left  free  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  the  extension  of  the  Cape  Railway  northwards  from 
Kimberley,  the  town  which  formed  the  terminus  of  the  line  in  the  year 
in  which  the  Berlin  Conference  took  place. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  Rhodes  had  to  contend  both  with  the 
disinclination  of  the  Cape  Government  to  build  railways,  the  success  of 
which  was  problematical,  and  with  the  reluctance  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  new  responsibilities.  In  1888,  however,  he  was 
successful  in  persuading  the  Home  Government  to  forestall  German 
advance  by  declaring  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  to  be  within  the 
sphere  of  British  influence.  In  order  to  make  the  declaration  of  practical 
effect,  he  immediately  took  steps  to  acquire  land  and  mineral  rights  between 
the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  organize 
the  South  African  Chartered  Company.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  same 
day  that  the  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  Company,  Rhodes,  in 
treaty  with  the  Cape  Government,  signed  an  agreement  that  was  curiously 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Since  Cape  Colony  was  not  prepared  to  risk 
financial  loss  by  carrying  on  a progressive  railway  policy,  Rhodes, 
impatient  of  delay,  undertook  at  his  own  risk  and  expense  to  extend  the 
railway  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  to  Vryburg,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  Cape  Government  should  have  the  option  of  taking 
over  the  section  on  payment  of  the  sum  that  it  had  cost  to  build. 

By  1890  the  Kimberley-Vryburg  section  had  justified  its  construction, 
and  the  Cape  Government  took  possession  of  it.  Rhodes  then  obtained 
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permission  to  use  the  money  repaid  him  by  the  Cape  Government,  in 
extending  the  line  to  Maf eking,  and  under  a series  of  similar  agreements 
was  authorized  to  continue  it,  until  by  degrees  it  was  carried  beyond  the 
Cape  Government’s  sphere  of  interest  into  Matabeleland,  after  which, 
having  only  his  fellow  directors  of  the  Chartered  Company  to  deal  with, 
his  hands  were  freed  to  push  ahead  more  rapidly. 

In  October,  1898,  the  line  was  open  as  far  as  Bulawayo,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  decorated  the  new  terminus  with  such  devices 
as  “ Now  we  shan’t  be  long,”  and  “ Change  here  for  the  Victoria  Falls.” 
From  this  point  onward,  however,  the  course  of  the  railway,  as  it  had  been 
originally  projected,  was  abandoned.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  the 
line  to  pass  entirely  through  British  territory,  since,  in  1890,  by  an 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  latter  Power  had 
been  allowed  to  occupy  the  land  between  Lakes  Tanganika  and  Victoria 
Nyanza  as  far  west  as  the  Congo  State  frontier,  thus  driving  a wedge 
of  German  territory  between  the  British  territory  to  the  north  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  that  which  touched  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganika.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  a strip  of  land  fifty  miles  wide,  and  extending 
from  Lake  Tanganika  northwards  to  Uganda,  was  leased  from  the  Congo 
State.  The  German  Government,  however,  protested  that  the  Congo 
State,  having  been  created  by  several  Powers,  had  no  right  to  lease  any 
part  of  its  territory  without  their  permission.  The  lease  was  therefore 
annulled  and  the  ultimate  completion  of  the  line  indefinitely  postponed. 

Since  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  route  to  be  “ all  red,”  it  was  less 
necessary  to  sacrifice  commercial  to  political  considerations,  by  pushing 
on  the  line  along  the  most  direct  but  less  remunerative  route.  It  became 
politic  to  divert  the  line  to  places  where  it  might  the  sooner  become 
commercially  useful.  It  had  been  intended  originally  to  build  the  line 
to  Gwelo,  and  thence  northwards  towards  Tanganika,  crossing  the 
Zambesi  as  far  to  the  east  as  was  compatible  with  keeping  it  within 
British  territory.  It  was  now  decided  that  the  line  should  make  a wide 
curve  and  pass  the  teak  forests  and  coalfields  south  of  the  Zambesi,  the 
Victoria  Falls  and  the  zinc  and  lead  deposits  at  Broken  Hill  (a  point  which 
it  reached  during  1908)  before  coming  back  to  its  originally  planned 
course  at  Abercorn  on  Tanganika. 

At  present,  a traveller  going  overland  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  would 
be  able  to  proceed  up  the  Nile  by  rail  to  Khartoum  (with  the  exception 
of  the  two  hundred  miles  from  Assuan  to  Wady  Haifa  by  steamer)  and 
thence  by  steamer  as  far  south  as  Fort  Berkeley,  less  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  Albert  Nyanza.  From  Fort  Berkeley  to  the  Albert 
Nyanza  and  on  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  following  the  course  of  the 
Victoria  Nile,  he  could  go  one  or  two  short  stages  by  steam-launch  or  canoe, 
but  for  the  greater  part  would  have  to  travel,  as  his  forerunners  had  done 
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from  time  immemorial,  by  caravan.  Crossing  the  Victoria  Nyanza  by 
steamer,  he  would  have  to  go  on  foot  another  two  hundred  miles  or  so 
to  the  north  end  of  Tanganika.  A steamer  would  take  him  from  there 
to  Fort  Abercorn,  from  which  station  he  would  have  to  go  on  foot  again 
for  four  hundred  miles  to  the  line  under  construction  between  the 
Congo  border  and  Broken  Hill,  after  which  he  could  rest  his  blistered 
feet  (unless  the  bye-laws  of  the  Rhodesia  Railways,  Ltd.  forbade  it)  on 
the  cushions  of  a railway-carriage,  which  in  the  course  of  less  than  a week 
would  carry  him  to  Capetown. 

There  are,  therefore,  at  present  three  breaks  in  direct  rail  and  steamer 
communication  between  Cairo  and  the  Cape.  These  are  : (1)  Fort 

Berkeley  to  Albert  Nyanza  and  thence  to  the  north  end  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  ; (2)  from  the  south  of  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Tanganika  ; (3)  from  the  south  of  Tanganika  to  the  Rhodesian  Railway, 
which  will  very  soon  be  open  as  far  north  as  Bwana  M’Kubwa  on  the 
Congo  border.  The  bridging  of  these  three  gaps  by  railway  lines  is 
probably  only  a matter  of  time.  With  regard  to  the  first  mentioned, 
the  Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  speaking  more  or  less  officially  as 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  made  an  interesting  announcement  at 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  March  19th,  1908.  He  said  that  he  trusted 
it  might  be  possible  before  many  months  had  passed  to  make  proposals 
of  a definite  character  for  carrying  the  Uganda  Railway,  the  present 
terminus  of  which  is  Port  Florence  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  on  to  Albert 
Nyanza.  If  this  were  done,  little  time  would  probably  elapse  before  the 
line  would  be  extended  to  Fort  Berkeley.  Uganda  and  Egypt,  already 
connected  by  telegraph,  would  then  be  connected  by  an  unbroken  chain 
of  rail  and  steamer  communication. 

With  regard  to  the  second  gap,  Germany  proposes  to  construct  a 
railway-line  from  the  east  coast  to  Tabora,  a point  almost  equidistant 
between  the  two  great  lakes,  and  from  there  to  lay  branch  lines  to  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  Lake  Tanganika  respectively.  When  this  project  is  carried 
through.  Port  Florence,  at  the  north  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Fort 
Abercorn,  at  the  south  of  Tanganika,  will  be  in  direct  communication, 
though,  in  this  case,  not  through  British  territory ; and  by  the  time  these 
lines  are  open  for  traffic,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Rhodesian  Railway 
will  have  reached  Fort  Abercorn.  Communication  will  then  be  complete 
between  Capetown  and  Cairo,  though  not  precisely  along  the  line  which 
it  was  originally  proposed  that  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  should  follow. 

Besides  the  impossibility  of  making  the  line  “ all  red,”  another  factor 
which  militates  against  the  success  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  scheme  is  that 
a number  of  lateral  lines  are  being  built  or  projected  to  run  east  and  west, 
and  as  the  width  of  Africa  in  this  direction  (south  of  the  Soudan)  is  much 
less  than  its  length  north  and  south,  it  follows  that  these  railways,  when 
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completed,  will  be  able  to  carry  Central  African  produce  to  the  coast,  and 
European  produce  to  the  interior,  far  more  cheaply  than  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  line  ever  could. 

Of  the  lateral  lines,  only  one — Mombasa-Uganda  Railway — has  as 
yet  reached  the  long  elevated  ridge,  the  backbone  as  it  were  of  the 
African  continent,  along  which  it  was  proposed  to  lay  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
line.  Other  projected  lines  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent  are  the 
German  line,  already  mentioned,  which,  starting  from  Dar-es-Salaam, 
is  to  throw  off  branches  to  the  shores  of  both  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Lake 
Tanganika  ; another  German  line  which,  starting  from  Kioni  opposite 
the  island  of  Kilwa-Kisiwani,  will  have  Lake  Nyasa  for  its  objective  ; 
and  the  Shire  Highlands  Railway,  which,  when  complete,  will  connect 
Lake  Nyasa  with  the  coast  via  the  Shire  and  Zambesi  rivers.  The  Shire 
Highlands  Railway,  which  starts  from  Port  Herald  on  the  Lower  Shire 
River,  the  southernmost  station  of  British  Nyasaland,  and  one  which  can 
be  reached  by  Zambesi  steamers  at  any  season  of  the  year,  is  now  open  as 
far  as  Blantyre,  the  commercial  centre  of  Nyasaland.  Ultimately  it 
will  be  extended  to  some  point  on  the  Upper  Shire  River  which  can  be 
reached  by  steamer  from  Lake  Nyasa.  The  administration  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa  proposes  to  connect  Port  Herald  (the  station  where  British 
and  Portuguese  territory  meet)  by  rail  with  Quelimane,  and  also  to  dig 
a canal  which  will  open  up  steamer  communication  between  Quelimane 
and  the  main  channel  of  the  Zambesi,  thus  affording  lake  and  river 
traffic  a better  harbour  than  the  existing  one  at  Chinde. 

The  Beira-Mashonaland  Railway,  which  is  now  connected  through 
Salisbury  with  the  main  Rhodesian  line  at  Bulawayo,  completes  the 
number  of  existing  and  projected  lateral  lines,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
continent,  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention.  On  the  west  side,  the  most 
important  channels  for  the  transport  of  Central  African  traffic  are  those 
afforded  by  the  Congo  and  its  tributaries.  As  these  waterways  have 
a total  navigable  length  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  miles,  they 
afford  quick  and  cheap  transport  into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  A 
traveller  may  disembark  from  an  ocean-steamer  at  Matadi,  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  up  the  River  Congo,  and  take  train  from  there  to  Stanley 
Pool,  a distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A river-steamer  will 
then  take  him  eastwards  for  nearly  a thousand  miles,  before  he  has  to 
disembark  again  at  Stanley  Falls.  After  a train  journey  of  less  than 
a hundred  miles,  he  can  embark  at  Ponthierville  on  another  river- 
steamer  that  will  take  him  to  Kindu,  some  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
vest  of  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganika.  A railway  is  now  being  built 
from  Kindu  to  Kebwa,  from  which  place  the  river,  here  called  the 
Lualaba,  is  navigable  to  within  a hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  border 
of  North-East  Rhodesia  at  Lake  Mweru. 
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Since  Kebwa  is  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Lake 
Tanganika,  it  is  probable  that  the  Kindu-Kebwa  Railway  will  be  con- 
tinued as  far  as  the  lake,  thus  bringing  it  into  direct  communication 
with  the  west  coast.  There  is  a possibility,  however,  that  a line  will  be 
built  establishing  much  quicker  communication  between  Kebwa  and  the 
Congo  mouth  than  is  afforded  by  the  Congo  River.  A glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  Congo  describes  a rough  half-circle  between 
Kebwa  and  Stanley  Falls,  whereas  the  rivers  Sankuru,  Kasai  and  Kwa, 
which  form  one  continuous  navigable  channel,  run  almost  in  a straight  line 
towards  the  Stanley  Falls.  From  Kebwa  to  the  highest  navigable  part  of  the 
Sankuru,  it  is  no  farther  than  from  Kebwa  to  Kindu,  the  highest  navigable 
point  of  the  Congo.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  projected  line  when 
completed  will  afford  a much  shorter  route  than  that  via  the  Congo  River. 

The  chief  importance  of  both  these  routes  is  that  they  converge 
towards  the  famous  Katanga  district,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Bangweolo.  In  this  district  are  to  be  found  enormously  rich  deposits 
of  copper  and  other  minerals.  Next  to  the  Rand,  it  is  probably  the 
richest  mineral  region  known  at  present  in  the  whole  of  the  African 
continent.  So  rich  is  it,  that  besides  the  two  railways  already  mentioned, 
two  other  railways  are,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  straining  every 
nerve  to  get  there  first.  These  are  the  Rhodesian  Railway,  and  a line 
that  is  being  built  from  Lobito  Bay,  near  Benguella,  in  Portuguese 
West  Africa,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  tapping  the  Katanga  mineral 
region.  Of  the  four  competitors,  the  Rhodesian  Railway  holds  the  best 
position,  for  it  has  passed  Broken  Hill  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  will 
probably  have  reached  the  Congo  frontier,  from  which  construction 
towards  the  mines  will  be  carried  on  by  La  Compagnie  du  Chemin  de 
Fer  du  Katanga.  The  completion  of  the  Kindu-Kebwa  Railway  will, 
however,  give  the  Congo  route  a great  advantage,  for  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Upper  Lualaba  may  then  be  utilised  to  establish  communica- 
tion almost  into  the  Katanga  region.  The  Kwa-Kasai-Sankuru  route 
may  be  considered  as  “ out  of  the  running,”  for  it  is  as  yet  only  in  the 
projected  stage.  Lastly,  the  Lobito-Katanga  Railway  : this  line  owes 
its  origin  to  the  company  which  owns  most  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Katanga  district,  and  is  being  built  for  the  especial  purpose  of  conveying 
Katanga  ore  to  the  coast.  Starting  from  Lobito,  it  will  run  almost  due 
west,  and  cover  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  before 
it  reaches  Katanga.  Of  this  distance,  principally  owing  to  scarcity 
of  labour,  not  more  than  a third  has  been  covered,  but  it  is  proposed  to 
accelerate  connection  between  Katanga  and  Lobito,  by  la3nng  a light 
railway  from  Katanga  westwards,  making  the  rails  and  sleepers  of  copper, 
which,  since  copper  does  not  deteriorate,  might  be  taken  up  after  the 
junction  had  been  effected,  and  shipped  to  Europe. 
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The  projectors  of  the  Lobito-Katanga  line  propose  eventually  to  join 
it  to  the  Rhodesian  line.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  possible  to  travel  from 
Egypt  via  Lobito  to  Johannesburg  without  a break.  This  route  to 
Johannesburg  would  be  longer  in  actual  mileage  owing  to  its  zigzag 
nature,  but  it  is  claimed  that  a journey  by  this  route  could  be  accomplished 
in  about  two  days  less  than  by  the  route  via  Capetown.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  proposal,  which  threatens  to  divert  a large  part  of  the  railway 
traffic  of  northern  South  Africa  away  from  the  Cape  railways,  has  caused 
a certain  amount  of  uneasiness  in  Capetown. 

One  other  line  has  not  been  mentioned — the  line  with  which  it  is 
proposed  to  connect  the  Congo  River  at  Stanley  Falls  with  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  If,  and  when,  this  and  the  other  before-mentioned  lines  are 
completed,  it  will  be  possible  to  cross  Africa  by  rail  and  steamer  not  only 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  but  also  from  either  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  or 
Lobito  Bay  to  Mombasa  via  Albert  Nyanza  or  Tanganika.  It  will  be 
possible  for  a Governor  of  Portuguese  West  Africa  to  reach  his  colleague 
in  East  Africa  in  six  or  seven  days.  In  other  words,  a man  living  at 
Tanganika,  who  wished  to  leave  Africa,  might  take  his  choice  whether 
to  make  for  the  coast  at  Port  Said,  Mombasa,  Das-es-Salaam,  Kioni, 
Matadi,  Beira,  or  any  British  South  African  port. 


Mediaeval  Games  of  North  Italy. 

By  W.  T.  BEEBY,  m.d. 

Medieval  games  may,  perhaps,  be  roughly  divided  mto  three  classes  : 
those  which  were  simply  games  of  skill ; those  which  were  of  an  athletic 
or  robust  character,  with  an  accidental  element  of  danger  to  the 
players  ; and  those  which  might  be  styled  belligerent,  intentionally 
exposing  to  considerable  danger  aU  who  took  part  in  the  contests. 

The  belhgerent  games  may  be  regarded  as  survivals  from  the  ancient 
sports  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Greeks  had  their  Isthmian,  Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  wliile 
Rome  was  by  no  means  behind  hand.  With  its  races  with  chariots, 
horses,  and  on  foot,  and  its  wrestling  and  gladiatorial  contests,  which 
must  have  been  amongst  the  most  blood-thirsty  amusements  ever 
indulged  in,  though  possibly  the  character  of  the  psychical  enjoyment 
obtained  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
mental  state  of  a more  modem  crowd  gloating  over  the  agonies  of  a 
Christian  martyr  burning  at  the  stake  ; or,  indeed,  from  that  of  people  of 
much  later  times,  who  would  pass  the  whole  night  in  Newgate  Street  in 
order  to  catch  a gUmpse  of  the  hanging  of  a criminal  in  the  morning. 

In  Shakespeare’s  Europe  it  is  stated  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  “ at 
Genoa  aU  the  year  long,  they  have  weekly  a pubhc  meeting  for  dansinge, 
and  in  other  cittys  many  hke  meetings,  not  only  for  the  vulgar,  but  also 
for  the  nobihty  and  gentry.  At  Rome  and  Naples  in  the  tyme  of 
CarnavaU,  they  have  many  races  of  horses,  mnne  for  prises  and  likewise 
of  buff  ah ; which  were  beasts  hke  oxen  but  bigger,  with  galled  backs, 
and  wanting  hayre  in  many  parts  of  their  body,  whose  flesh  is  not  eaten, 
but  their  skinne  makes  good  leather,  and  the  best  use  of  them  is  drawing.” 
Various  authors  speak  of  these  huffali,  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  reared 
in  the  Campagna,  or  country  around  Rome. 

In  the  fflteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  “ Caccia  di  Toro  ” was  in 
vogue.  It  partook  of  the  nature  of  bull-baiting,  or  bull-fighting.  In 
Siena,  on  stated  occasions,  the  inhabitants  indulged  in  these  exciting 
sports.  The  representatives  of  the  several  contradi,  or  city  guilds 
(which  were  originally  of  a mffitary  Character),  entered  the  chief  piazza, 
each  with  his  buU,  accompanied  by  a large  shelter,  often  in  the  form  of 
birds  or  beasts,  strong  enough  to  afford  protection  to  the  players  from 
the  charges  of  the  infuriated  animals. 

Cock-fighting  was  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans — the  latter 
having  the  credit  of  introducing  the  so-called  sport  into  England — and 
probably  it  continued  in  favour  in  Italy  down  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Wrestling,  leaping  and  swimming  were  much  practised,  but  gradually 
games  at  ball  increased  in  popular  favour.  The  taste  for  the  more 
dangerous  and  more  cruel  sports  gave  way  to  others,  which,  though 
making  a demand  upon  the  muscular  activity  of  the  players  and  on  their 
experience  and  skill,  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  ; and  they  came  to  be  the  most  widely  spread  and  popular  kind  of 
sport  in  north  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  some  of  them  are 
equally  popular  at  the  present  day. 

There  were  many  different  games  at  ball,  all  of  them  survivals  of  earlier 
and  more  violent  pastimes,  which  are  described  under  the  class  of 
belligerent  games. 

One  of  the  games  at  ball  was  called  “ Giuoco  del  Porno.”  It' is  not 
clear  how  this  was  played.  Mr.  Hey  wood  in  his  elaborate  work  entitled 
Palio  and  Ponte,  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen,  suggests  that  “ Pome  ” 
bore  some  resemblance  to  our  English  “ Prisoner’s  Base,”  but  the  word 
porno,  besides  signifying  an  apple,  is  said  also  to  have  been  used  in 
reference  to  a method  of  wrestling  practised  in  Florence.  Other  games 
were  “ Palla  al  Maglio  ” and  “ Palla  al  Trespolo,”  both  probably  played 
with  mallets. 

More  important  was  the  game  of  “ Pallone,”  now  the  national  game  of 
north  Italy.  It  is  written  that  young  Galeazzo,  son  of  Francis  Sforza, 
of  Milan,  1450,  was  taught  “ Pallone,”  as  well  as  riding,  fencing,  etc. 

“ II  Pallone  ” seems  originally  to  have  been  played  with  a large 
inflated  ball,  the  word  pallone  signifying  “ a wind  ball  to  play  with,” 
and  this  ball  was  then  kicked  with  the  foot,  the  game  very  much 
resembling  “ Giuoco  del  Calcio,”  often  played  in  Florence  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  stated  by  some  to  have  been  very  much  akin  to  our  football. 
Later  on,  however,  “ II  Pallone  ” was  confined  to  striking  the  ball  with 
the  fist  or  hand,  covered  with  a glove  or  gauntlet,  which  caused  a stronger 
blow  to  be  struck  than  with  the  hand  alone.  It  then  resembled  “ Palla 
Gonfiata,”  which  name  meant  a balloon,  or  inflated  ball. 

Strutt,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Foix,  states  that  there  used  to  be  in 
France  a game  played  with  a hollow  leather  ball  inflated  with  air,  and 
called  a balloon,  which  was  driven  from  one  player  to  another  by  striking 
it  with  the  hand  or  a wooden  bracer. 

Strutt  also  describes  a game  called  “ Palm  Play,”  or  “ Jeu  de  Paume,” 
played  with  the  naked  hand,  then  with  the  glove,  and  afterwards  cords 
were  bound  round  the  hand  to  make  the  ball  rebound  more  easily.  This 
he  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  racquets,  and  palm  play  came  to  be 
called  hand- tennis. 

“ II  Giuoco  delle  Bocce,”  or  Italian  bowls,  is  a game  which  must  be 
familiar  to  almost  every  tourist  in  Italy,  for  it  is  played  extensively  at  tlie 
present  day  in  North  Italy,  almost  every  village  having  its  bowling  alley. 
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The  game  is  played  with  a jack  and  other  balls,  as  in  England,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  loaded,  and  are  generally  pitched  about  haK  way 
to  the  jack,  then  rolling  in ; or  they  may  be  pitched  actually  at  the  jack. 
As  there  is  no  bias  on  the  balls,  only  a narrow  piece  of  ground  is  required 
on  which  to  play,  and  this  is  generally  covered  with  some  hard  smooth 
substance,  not  with  grass,  which  would  be  almost  an  impossibihty  in 
Italy,  there  being  hardly  any  short  compact  turf  as  in  England.  Some- 
what allied  to  the  above  is  the  game  of  skittles,  called  in  Italy  “ II 
Giuoco  dei  BiriUi.” 

It  has  been  remarked  that  games  of  ball  are  descendants  from,  or 
survivals  of,  more  primitive  games  which  are  comprised  in  the  term 
belligerent.  Thus  it  is  said  that  in  the  “ Giuoco  del  Calcio,”  of  the 
Florentines,  where  the  ball  was  sometimes  kicked  and  sometimes  struck 
with  the  fist,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  ball  to  be  forgotten,  and  for  the 
contending  parties  to  attack  each  other,  and  the  fist  to  be  used  on  the 
person  of  the  adversary  instead  of  the  ball ! 

The  outcome  of  the  gladiatorial  contests,  the  more  modern  mediaeval 
belligerent  games,  were  often  connected  with  rehgious  festas,  and 
equally  were  often  attended  with  much  barbaric  ferocity. 

Mr.  Wm.  Heywood,  in  his  Palio  and  Ponte,  published  by  Messrs. 
Methuen,  has  given  an  elaborate  description  of  Italian  mediaeval 
belhgerent  games,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  following 
information. 

The  belligerent  games  are  described  as  mimic  battles,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  oldest  was  probably  “ II  Giuoco  del  Mazzascudo,”  from  mazza,  a club, 
and  scudo,  a shield.  The  combats  were  sometimes  between  two  persons 
only,  as  was  often  the  case  in  the  gladiatorial  contests.  At  other  times 
they  were  between  two  opposing  forces,  each  side  being  composed  of 
numbers  of  men,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  encounters  were 
attended  by  very  great  personal  danger. 

The  single  combats  were  lifted  above  the  level  of  a mere  exhibition  of 
brute  force  by  the  fact  that,  hke  tournaments  of  chivalry,  they  were 
frequently  undertaken  in  honour  of  the  lady-loves  of  the  combatants, 
who  wore  distinguishing  colours  and  decorations  ; and  the  occasion 
was  marked  by  the  display  of  banners  and  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

Next  came  the  game  called  “ Battaglia  di  Sassi  ” of  Perugia  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  half  combat  in  earnest,  half  sport,  and  it  was  perhaps 
the  least  satisfactory  of  all  these  mimic  battles,  because  though  no  doubt 
it  called  for  considerable  courage,  it  required  little  personal  skill.  Each 
side  assailed  the  other  with  showers  of  stones,  the  effects  of  which,  it  is 
true,  were  lessened  through  the  use  of  a sort  of  armour,  composed  of  felt 
and  iron. 

A variation  of  the  above  seems  to  have  been  “ Elmora,”  so  called  from 
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the  helmets  worn  by  the  men,  who  were  armed  with  clubs,  which  they 
used  as  well  as  stones. 

“ Elmora  ” was  much  favoured  by  the  Sienese,  who  gave  it  the  name, 
and  helmets  seem  to  have  been  characteristic  of  their  games  ; they  are 
still  worn  by  the  fantini,  or  jockeys,  in  the  modern  “ Palio,”  or  races, 
of  which  the  prize  is  a banner  or  palio. 

Formerly,  as  now,  the  games  took  place  in  the  spacious  piazza  called 
at  one  time  the  Piazza  del  Campo.  At  one  side  of  this  piazza  stands  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  and  here  also  is  the  Torre  del  Mangia,  so  named 
because  of  a figure  which  used  to  strike  the  hour. 

There  are  now  deep-toned  bells  in  the  tower,  which  sound  at  the  time 
of  the  “ Palio,”  and  doubtless  they,  or  others,  also  sounded  when  the 
medseival  Sienese  crowded  this  piazza  to  witness  the  more  belhgerent  and 
exciting  game  of  “ Elmora.” 

So  exciting  was  this  game  and  the  later  one  of  “ Pugna,”  that,  as  Mr. 
He3Twood  tells  us,  on  one  occasion  the  direful  conflict  could  not  be  stayed 
till  the  Bishop  of  Siena,  with  his  clergy,  came  into  the  Campo  in  pro- 
cession, bearing  a cross,  and  at  last  the  fighting  ceased. 

So  great  were  the  injuries  inflicted  in  these  games,  of  which 
stone-throwing  was  an  element,  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  persons 
more  or  less  deformed  thereby,  and  after  a time  stones  were  used  no 
more,  the  fist  alone  being  the  weapon  of  offence,  and  from  that  time 
“ Battaglia  di  Sassi  ” and  “ Elmora  ” became  “ II  Giuoco  deUe  Pugne.” 

Another  belligerent  game  which  was  much  in  favour  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  was  the  “ Giuoco  del  Ponte  ” of  Pisa. 

Bridges  have  from  time  immemorial  been  the  scene  of  occasional 
battles,  the  ambition  of  contending  parties  having  been  either  to  gain 
or  retain  them,  and  both  in  real  battle  and  in  mimic  warfare  they  have 
been  the  chosen  places  of  combat. 

Everyone  remembers  the  classic  story  of  Horatius,  Lartius  and 
Verminius  and  their  defence  of  the  Sublician  Bridge  ; and  there  was 
another  bridge  near  Santiago,  in  Spain,  which  history  declares  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  romantic  encounters.  “ In  1439,  the  year  of  the  Great 
Jubilee  of  Santiago,”  says  Mr.  Wigram  in  Northern  Spain,  “ Don  Suero 
Quinones,  a valiant  Leonese,  made  a vow  to  maintain  that  bridge  for 
thirty  days  against  all  knights  who  refused  to  admit  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  beauty  of  his  lady-love.”  Nine  friends  assisted  the  gallant  knight, 
and  during  the  thirty  days  they  are  said  to  have  engaged  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  adversaries  in  personal  combat. 

Mr.  Heywood  gives  a very  interesting  description  of  the  game  of 
“ Ponte  ” which  was  played  at  Pisa  on  one  of  the  principal  bridges  over 
the  Arno.  It  was  a contest  between  the  inhabitants  who  lived  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  and  was  celebrated  amongst  great  public  excitement. 
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with  colours  and  banners  and  heralds,  as  well  as  religious  ceremonies. 
The  combatants  in  the  Pisan  game  of  “ Ponte  ” were  protected  by  a 
sort  of  armour,  and  carried  weapons  called  hergone,  and  the  whole  affair 
was  carried  out  according  to  elaborate  regulations  and  restrictions. 
Certain  persons,  also  armed,  were  deputed  to  go  in  amongst  the 
combatants,  after  a definite  time,  and  stay  the  torrent  of  battle. 

The  modern  “ Palio  ” of  Siena  bears  a resemblance  to  one  or"  more 
of  the  foregoing  games,  and  originally  the  hkeness  was  greater  than  now, 
for  not  only  was  it  a contest  in  the  shape  of  races,  but  those  taking  part 
attacked  one  another,  also  there  were  decorative  processions  and  rehgious 
ceremonies. 

The  elements  of  personal  violence  have  now  almost,  if  not  quite, 
disappeared,  but  in  former  days  there  was  a strong  spice  of  danger, 
since  the  riders  all  carried  implements  called  “ nerbi,”  with  which  they 
struck  at  each  other  as  well  as  at  the  horses,  in  order  that  their  riders 
might  be  unseated,  or  incapacitated,  an  eventuality  not  difficult  to 
compass,  as  all  rode  bareback.  In  the  present  day  the  only  implement 
carried  by  the  jockeys,  or  fantini,  is  a heavy  thonged  whip,  and  they  still 
wear  defensive  helmets  which  show  dints  caused  by  blows  of  the  nerbi 
in  days  gone  by. 

Some  notice  of  the  “Palio,”  from  one  who  has  quite  recently  seen  it, 
may  not  be  without  interest.  The  race  is  several  times  round  the  chief 
piazza  in  Siena,  the  same  piazza  where  the  belligerent  games  of  “ Elmora  ” 
and  “ Pugna  ” were  enacted,  and  “ Caccia  di  Toro  ” used  to  be  held  ; 
and  then,  as  now,  the  Mangia  Tower  gave  notice  of  the  hour  when  the 
games  should  begin.  The  pavement  is  covered  for  the  occasion  with  clay 
and  sand,  which  hardens  into  a fairly  good  ground  for  galloping  over, 
the  chief  danger  existing  at  a comer  after  the  run  down  from  the  starting 
post,  over  a slight  declivity,  where  many  accidents  happen.  In  order, 
however,  to  lessen  this  danger,  the  outer  boundary  of  the  corner  is  lined 
with  mattresses,  so  that  in  the  case  of  falls  the  jockeys  may  be  thrown 
against  a mattress  instead  of  an  iron  fence.  On  the  occasion  when  the 
writer  was  present,  eight  of  the  riders  were  thrown  at  this  corner  during  the 
race  on  the  previous  trials. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  “ Caccia  di  Toro,”  which  preceded  the 
“ Paho  ” at  Siena,  it  is  carried  out  by  the  contradi,  who  were  originally 
military  guilds  or  divisions  of  the  city.  These  contradi,  or  some  of  them, 
compete  in  the  race,  and  they  send  their  banner  bearers  and  other  repre- 
sentatives, fancifully  dressed  in  mediaeval  costumes,  to  take  part  in 
processions  round  the  course  before  the  race,  and  round  the  town 
afterwards.  Delegates  of  the  contradi  select  a number  of  horses  to 
compete,  and  these  horses  are  further  weeded  out  by  trials  or  prove, 
round  the  course  on  the  two  days  before  the  race  itself,  so  any  horse 
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which  is  of  very  inferior  merit  is  eliminated,  and  each  contrado  has  a horse 
chosen  for  it  by  lot  and  also  a rider.  If  any  particular  contrado  secures 
a specially  good  animal  there  is  great  rejoicing,  as  the  race  is  to  the 
horses  rather  than  the  men,  for  if  a riderless  horse  comes  in  first  it  wins 
the  race,  hence  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  horses  before  the  race. 

“ Palio  ” was  always  more  or  less  connected  with  religious  festivals 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  blessing  of  the  horses  forms  a part  of  the 
religious  element,  a part  which  strikes  a northerner  as  peculiar,  though 
we  in  England  have  a ceremony  which  is  called  the  christening  of  ships, 
which  would  probably  strike  a southerner  as  a burlesque  of  a former 
religious  ceremony. 

This  blessing  of  the  horses  is,  of  course,  a survival  of  an  ancient  custom, 
and  is  interesting  to  witness.  The  horses  are  taken  on  the  morning  of  the 
race  to  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  particular 
contrado. 

On  the  occasion  when  the  writer  was  present,  it  was  the  little  church 
used  by  the  contrado  whose  badge  is  “ Oca  ” (a  goose). 

The  nave  of  the  church  was  filled  with  spectators,  only  a narrow  space 
being  left  in  the  centre  for  the  passing  of  the  horse  to  the  east  end.  The 
moment  of  its  arrival  was  rather  an  anxious  one,  as  those  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  spectators  could  not  but  feel  there  was  room  for  a variety 
of  eventualities  depending  upon  the  docility  of  the  animal.  Soon  he 
came,  a rather  good-looking  black  horse  with  quaint  trappings,  led  by 
his  jockey,  also  rejoicing  in  showy  attire.  The  two  passed  up  the  nave 
to  the  place  where  the  priest  was  standing  book  in  hand,  from  which  he 
read  a short  service,  after  which  horse  and  jockey  returned,  departing  as 
they  came,  and  descended  the  few  steps  leading  from  the  church  door 
to  the  street. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  race  for  the  palio,  or  banner,  which  is  the 
prize  and  becomes  the  temporary  property  of  the  winning  contrado,  is 
a foregone  conclusion,  it  being  secured  by  agreement  between  the  richer 
contradi ; but  it  scarcely  seems  that  this  is  actually  the  case.  There  must 
be  elements  of  uncertainty,  otherwise  why  the  rejoicing  over  the  allotment 
of  a good  horse  ? Further,  supposing  the  best  horse  was  not  intended 
to  win,  and  his  rider  was  bribed  to  hold  him  back,  the  jockey  might  be 
thrown  at  the  awkward  corner,  and  the  horse  bring  himself  in  first. 
Doubtless  this  difficult  corner  is  often  taken  advantage  of  to  prevent  a 
leading  horse  from  winning.  The  writer  saw  what  appeared  to  be  such 
an  incident,  the  horse  and  rider  fell,  the  former  regaining  his  feet  and 
overtaking  the  rest  of  the  field,  but  not  in  time  to  win. 

Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fantini,  or  jockeys,  ride  bare- 
back,  and  on  a course  of  this  description,  with  almost  a dozen  competitors, 
riding  bareback,  it  must  be  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  for  certain  who 
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shall  win.  However,  on  this  occasion  referred  to,  it  seemed  to  be  expected 
that  “ Oca  ” would  win,  and  win  she  did. 

On  the  day  of  the  race  Siena  is  festive,  men  in  fanciful  costumes 
perambulate  the  streets.  As  the  hour  of  the  race  approaches,  those 
who  are  to  take  part  in  the  procession  (which  takes  place  before  the  race) 
assemble  in  the  piazza.  A large,  magnificently  decorated  car  is  drawn 
round,  preceded  by  the  banner-bearer,  who  at  intervals  throws  the  fiags 
into  the  air  and  catches  them  again.  Soon  all  retire  to  the  area  in  front 
of  the  principal  building  under  the  great  bell  tower.  A gun  is  fired, 
and  the  start  is  made  amongst  acclamations  from  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza  and  on  the  stands  around. 

After  the  contest  is  over  the  silken  'palio,  preceded  by  drummers  and 
followed  by  flag-bearers,  is  carried  round  the  city,  while  the  winning  horse 
is  again  taken  to  be  blessed,  this  time  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Provenzano. 

Opposite  the  fine  old  Cathedral  may  be  best  seen  the  banner-bearers, 
the  horses,  the  music-makers,  and  the  personifiers  of  mediaeval  characters, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  victorious  contrado,  who  rejoice  and  carry  on 
their  merry-makings  till  far  on  into  the  night. 

This,  then,  is  the  modem  “ Palio,”  the  last  survival  of  the  mediaeval 
mihtary  games  of  North  Italy,  which  by  degrees  changed  into  peaceful 
contests.  For  its  artistic  merits,  as  weU  as  its  antiquarian  interest,  it  is 
well  worth  a visit  to  Siena,  which  is  itself  one  of  Italy’s  most  fascinating 
cities. 


Polar  Polemics. 

The  Seamy  Side  of  Polar  Exploration. 

By  “SEARCHLIGHT.” 

The  romance  of  Polar  Exploration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dignity  of  these 
high  adventures,  seems  likely  to  be  dissipated  if  the  long,  futile  and 
embittered  controversy  between  Commander  Peary  and  Dr.  Cook 
continues  much  longer.  This  ignoble  squabble,  which  has  divided 
America  into  two  camps,  is  not  fortunately  a matter  of  such  engrossing 
public  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where,  indeed,  people  are 
quite  content  to  wait  till  the  scientific  societies  have  adjudicated  on  the 
rival  claims. 

It  was  supposed  that  Commander  Peary  was  at  last  adopting  the 
more  dignified  course  of  absolute  silence,  till  the  respective  claims  of  the 
two  explorers  had  been  adjudicated  upon  by  responsible  scientific  bodies. 
Unfortunately  he  was  ill-advised  enough  to  be  tempted  forth  from  his 
retirement,  and  to  launch  at  the  devoted  head  of  his  rival  a formidable 
indictment  of  fourteen  counts.  Not  only  was  this  premature,  but  was 
calculated  to  injure  his  own  cause,  through  his  including  in  the  various 
counts  absolutely  trivial  accusations.  For  instance,  one  of  the  reasons 
given  for  discrediting  Dr.  Cook’s  claims  is  that  his  equipment  was 
inferior — his  sledge  was  not  of  the  approved  type,  his  snow  shoes  were 
impracticable  for  such  an  arduous  journey,  etc.  These  are  matters 
which  are  obviously  impossible  of  proof,  and  also  depend  on  individual 
opinions  and  preferences.  Even  the  fact  that  Dr.  Cook  did  not  carry 
his  fiag  himself,  is  gravely  set  down  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
explorer’s  claims  should  be  rejected  ! 

This  formal  accusation  obviously  opens  a way  for  a counter-attack, 
though  Dr.  Cook  has  very  wisely  refused  to  be  drawn,  and  has 
absolutely  ignored  the  indictment.  Unfortunately  his  supporters  have 
been  less  discreet.  One  of  his  advocates,  however,  scores  heavily  by 
pointing  out  in  a letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  in  respect  of 
the  most  serious  charge  against  Dr.  Cook,  namely,  the  obvious 
impossibility  of  covering  such  enormous  distances  under  the  most 
severe  Arctic  conditions.  Commander  Peary,  himself,  on  his  own  showing, 
has  covered  the  ground  with  still  more  miraculous  celerity. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

Sir, — You  say  in  a note  in  this  evening’s  issue  that  Commander 
Peary’s  story  is  “ convincing.”  Most  people  seem  to  agree  with  you, 
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but  mainly,  I think,  because  they  have  not  examined  it.  I trust  you 
will  be  able  to  find  space  for  the  following  brief  criticism. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Bartlett’s  return,  Peary’s  average  pace  (omitting 
altogether  March  4 — 11,  when  he  tells  us  he  was  “held  up  by  open 
water  ”)  was  about  thirteen  miles  a day.  After  Bartlett’s  departure 
(and  Bartlett  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  white  men  left  with 
him  in  the  final  “ dash  ”),  the  pace  increases  in  an  astounding  manner. 
Bartlett  returned,  we  are  told,  at  87.48.  From  the  88th  parallel  to  the 
Pole  the  rate  was  rather  more  than  thirty-six  miles  a day.  We  are  not 
favoured  with  many  details  about  the  return  journey,  but  twice  over 
Peary  tells  us  that  he  left  the  Pole  on  “ the  afternoon  of  April  7,”  and 
arrived  at  Cape  Columbia  on  April  23.  Now,  the  distance  as  the  crow 
flies  is  480  (English)  miles.  He  was,  therefore,  keeping  up  for  sixteen 
days  an  average  pace  (inclusive  of  all  delays)  of  thirty  miles  a day, 
supposing  his  course  to  have  been  absolutely  straight  the  whole  way. 
Is  this  quite  “ convincing  ” ? — Yours  truly, 

H.  G.  Mackenzie. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  S.W. 

So  far,  the  controversy  seems  to  have  reached  a decidedly  unsatis- 
factory stage.  We  seem,  in  short,  to  have  arrived  at  an  impasse,  which 
must  tax  the  powers  of  the  most  scientific  body,  to  whom  the  claims 
may  be  submitted,  to  penetrate.  There  are,  apparently,  no  eye-witnesses 
available,  the  last  resort  in  a question  of  evidence.  Dr.  Cook  seems  no 
more  able  to  produce  his  two  Eskimos,  Itukizuk  and  Awelshah,  than  can 
Commander  Peary  produce  his  single  Eskimo  witness,  Igo  Wah. 

But  to  leave  this  painful  controversy,  and  come  to  the  more  general 
aspects  of  Arctic  Exploration.  These  expeditions  are  becoming  less 
scientific  enterprises,  and  more  and  more  sporting  adventures  under  a 
cloak  of  patriotism,  and  consequently  appeal  more  to  the  popular  taste, 
and  are  therefore  more  remunerative  indirectly,  than  expeditions  under- 
taken purely  for  geographical  and  scientific  reasons. 

The  successive  attacks  on  the  polar  record  have,  no  doubt,  stripped 
the  arctic  regions  of  much  of  their  mystery.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  the  last  two  polar  expeditions,  culminating  in  this  ignoble  dispute, 
which  has  tended  to  vulgarize  and  degrade  this  form  of  geographical 
endeavour.  Indeed,  Arctic  Exploration  is  beginning  to  be  primarily  a 
commercial  speculation,  if  not  a costly  method  of  self-advertisement, 
promoted  sometimes  by  journals  which  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
expeditions  as  a remunerative  method  of  publicity. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  spectacular  quality  of  these  expedi- 
tions was  not  forgotten  by  those  responsible  for  their  financial  backing, 
in  view  of  the  great  popularity  of  music-hall  cinematograph  displays  and 
public  lectures. 
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This  department  of  exploration,  no  doubt,  appeals  very  strongly  to 
the  imagination  of  the  pubhc,  and,  to  put  it  bluntly,  there  is  money  in 
it.  Should  a traveller  actually  succeed  in  reaching  the  exact  point  known 
as  the  Pole,  which  at  present  seems  little  more  than  a geographical 
expression,  he  would  make  a considerable  fortune,  if  skilfully  backed  and 
exploited.  Probably  it  would  not  be  overstating  the  case  to  say  that 
£100,000  would  represent  the  pecuniary  result  of  a successful  expedition. 
Taking  as  a basis  the  enormous  sums  received  by  Stanley  or  Nansen,  the 
leader  of  the  expedition  might  count,  say,  on  getting  £50,000  for  all  book 
rights,  while  lectures  and  magazine  articles  would  no  doubt  yield  not  far 
short  of  this  amount.  The  temptation,  then,  to  make  the  acquisition  of 
filthy  lucre  a primary  object  is  undeniably  great.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if 
success  in  this  field  of  exploration  would  be  measured  in  the  future,  not 
by  the  gain  to  geographical  knowledge,  but  by  the  admittance  or  exclusion 
of  the  explorer  in  the  popular  Valhalla  of  Madame  Tussaud’s,  and  the 
length  of  the  cinematograph  display  at  the  Palace  Theatre ! 

Then  the  craving  for  record  making  is,  no  doubt,  an  important  factor 
in  Arctic  Expeditions.  Though  this  ambition  may  be  quite  free  from  the 
commercial  taint,  yet  even  this  motive  is  ignoble,  compared  with  the 
high  ideals  which  inspired  Franklin,  Parry,  Ross,  and  other  heroes  of  the 
Arctic.  These  famous  explorers  did  not  risk  their  lives  to  wrest  the 
secrets  of  Nature  from  the  Frozen  North,  merely  to  gain  either  shekels  or 
personal  kudos. 
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Albenga — an  Ally  of  Carthage. 

By  EMILY  K.  SALTER. 

The  winter  visitors  from  Bordighera  and  San  Remo,  travelling  to  Rome 
or  the  Italian  lakes,  give  at  most  a passing  glance  at  Albenga,  little 
realizing  either  its  great  antiquity  or  its  present  interest.  If  they 
notice  the  town  with  its  seven  dark  red  towers,  their  attention  is  quickly 
diverted  from  it  by  the  range  of  snow-capped  mountains  behind  it,  or 
by  the  masses  of  rosy  peach-blossom  on  the  plain  close  by. 

Perhaps  it  was  from  the  mountains  that  Albenga  took  its  name — 
Albium  Ingaunum,  shortened  into  Albigaunum  and  finally  into  Albenga. 
Greater  than  its  change  of  name  has  been  its  change  of  environment. 
Like  our  own  Rye,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Albigaunum,  we  are  informed  by  Ptolemy,  Phny,  and  Strabo,  was  a port 
of  the  sea,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  still  a fiourishing  port,  deriving 
its  subsistence  from  shipping  and  merchandise.  But  since  that  time 
the  River  Centa  has  changed  both  its  situation  and  its  employment. 
Two  mountain  torrents  rushing  from  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  uniting  to 
form  the  Centa,  had  for  centuries  continued  to  bring  down  vast  quantities 
of  sand  and  mud.  Albenga  fought  bravely  against  the  impending 
catastrophe,  digging  away  this  deposit,  but,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts, 
the  Centa  won  the  battle,  dispossessed  her  of  her  harbour,  and  placed 
three-quarters  of  a mile  of  low-lying  land  between  her  and  the  sea. 
She  lost  her  means  of  livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time  became  burdened 
with  an  unwholesome  marsh.  It  seemed  as  if  her  prosperity  had 
departed.  But,  with  the  same  energy  that  she  showed  when  %hting 
against  the  catastrophe,  she  now  set  herself  to  overcome  its  results. 
She  drained  the  marshy  plain  and  converted  it  into  fields  for  wheat  and 
vegetables,  and  she  planted  vines  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  fertihty 
of  the  plain,  and  the  abundant  harvest  which  it  yielded,  fully  com- 
pensated her  for  the  loss  of  her  harbour,  but,  until  the  draining  process 
was  completed,  the  plain  was  a fruitful  source  of  disease.  “You  have 
an  Albenga  face  ” was  said  to  anyone  who  looked  pale  or  sallow,  and 
the  reputation  for  unhealthiness  clung  to  Albenga  until  comparatively 
recent  times.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Moreri 
described  Albenga  as  “ une  ville  ancienne,  belle  et  grande,  mais  deserte, 
parce  qu’elle  est  malsaine.” 

In  April,  when  the  peach-trees  are  covered  with  pink  blossom,  this 
plain  is  a glorious  sight,  but  even  in  winter  it  has  its  beauties  and  its 
objects  of  interest.  Many  mules  and  donkeys,  with  thick  black  bandages 
over  their  eyes,  walk  patiently  round  and  round  the  stone  wells,  drawing 
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up  brackish  water  for  the  crops  which  are  being  cultivated  by  peasants, 
both  men  and  women,  in  picturesque  attire. 

Those  who  drive  from  Alassio,  as  we  did,  have  the  plain  on  their  right 
hand,  and  on  the  left  they  look  up  the  Centa  valley.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  grey  stone  bridge,  and  under  it  the  River  Centa,  only  partially 
covering  its  stony  bed.  Groups  of  gaily  dressed  women  are  washing 
white  garments  in  the  pools,  and  on  the  flat  banks,  orange  and  red  osiers 
give  a warm  touch  of  colour.  Purple  foothills  rise  on  either  side  of  the 
valley,  among  which  the  windings  of  the  Centa  reflect  the  blue  Italian 
sky.  In  the  far  distance  the  snow-mountains  complete  a picture  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

Before  entering  the  city  we  stopped  to  see  a collection  of  ancient 
pottery,  said  to  date  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  which  the  chemist, 
Signor  Gentile,  sets  on  his  shelves  beside  the  modern  jars  made  at 
Savona  and  Alassio.  They  are  all  of  Etruscan  shape,  dead  white,  with 
lips  and  ornaments  of  a dull  China  blue  and  the  name  of  the  drug  in  the 
same  blue  on  each  one.  They  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  at 
first  to  distinguish  the  ancient  from  the  modern. 

Like  all  other  visitors,  we  particularly  wished  to  see  the  Baptistery. 
Sometimes  this  is  not  an  easy  matter,  for  the  sacristan  who  keeps  the  key 
cannot  always  be  found.  Our  driver  left  his  horse  and  carriage  standing 
by  the  Cathedral,  and,  after  ransacking  the  city  himself  in  search  of  the 
missing  sacristan,  he  enlisted  in  the  service  priests  and  monks,  as  well  as 
all  kinds  of  lay  people,  until  a large  part  of  the  population  turned  out  to 
look  at  the  visitors  who  were  causing  such  a stir.  While  all  this  was 
going  on  a man  presented  himself,  thinking  to  get  some  soldi  from  our 
pockets  by  showing  us  other  antiquities.  Perhaps  he  did  not  intend  to 
personate  the  sacristan,  but,  supposing  him  to  be  that  functionary, 
we  followed  him  through  narrow  passages  and  back  yards  to  a church 
under  which  is  an  ancient  crypt.  On  the  way  we  saw  a beautifully 
carved  marble  well-head,  but  we  could  not  learn  the  history  or  date 
either  of  it  or  of  the  church.  The  sacristan  having  appeared,  we  entered 
the  Baptistery  by  a flight  of  thirteen  damp  and  slippery  steps,  the  evil 
odour  increasing  the  further  down  we  went.  Only  very  eager  anti- 
quarians will  remain  for  a great  length  of  time  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
but  we  stayed  long  enough  to  notice  the  eight  granite  pillars  with  carved 
capitals,  and  the  two  recesses,  one  containing  a sculptured  sarcophagus, 
and  the  other  ornamented  with  mosaics  of  Christian  symbols.  After 
glancing  at  the  font,  carved  out  of  a single  block  of  marble,  we  were 
glad  to  beat  a retreat  and  look  at  the  Baptistery  from  outside.  It  is 
an  octagonal  building,  dating  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  with 
small  beautifully  carved  windows,  and  it  fills  one  side  of  the  Piazza  tre 
Leone.  The  piazza,  a small  triangular  space  behind  the  Cathedral, 
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has  a granite  lion  couchant  at  each  comer.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
dank  and  dirty  slum  was  once  the  “West  End  ” of  Albenga,  and  that  its 
pavement  was  trodden,  not  by  ragged  children  like  those  who  formed 
themselves  into  picturesque  groups  before  our  camera,  but  by  Roman 
nobles,  dwelling  in  the  palaces  which  surrounded  it. 

Passing,  by  a narrow  passage,  to  the  front  of  the  Cathedral,  we  stood 
under  the  three  tallest  of  Albenga’s  seven  towers,  “ superb  even  in  their 
decay,”  built  of  brick,  square,  and  without  buttresses,  in  the  Romanesque 
style  approved  by  Ruskin.  One  of  them,  now  used  as  the  beKry  of  the 
Cathedral,  illustrates  his  principle,  “ the  elevation  of  gradually  diminishing 
weight  on  massy,  or  even  solid,  foundation,”  having  two  windows  in 
each  of  the  lower  storeys  and  three  above.  The  clock  tower  and  belfry, 
and  a third  tower,  now  roofless,  all  originally  belonged  to  the  mansions 
of  wealthy  citizens  when  Albenga  was  a prosperous  Roman  colony. 
The  seven  towers  are  very  various  in  design,  some  terminate  abruptly  and 
others  have  crenellated  battlements  and  spires,  and  some  are  adorned 
with  frescoes  of  pious  or  warlike  subjects. 

Besides  depriving  Albenga  of  its  harbour,  and  partially  burying  the 
Baptistery,  the  Centa  has  changed  its  course  and  left  the  Ponte  Lungo 
useless  by  the  roadside,  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  city.  Only  the 
tops  of  its  ten  arches  can  be  seen,  but  there  is  enough  of  it  above  the 
ground  to  show  the  solid  and  perfect  Roman  workmanship. 

Distance  is  said  to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  but  the  Centa  valley 
charmed  us  even  more  while  we  drove  up  it  to  Lusignano,  than  when 
we  first  saw  it  from  Albenga.  Lusignano  was  the  home  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  ; we  passed  her  house  on  the  high  road  and  noticed  the  curious 
torso,  apparently  that  of  an  athlete,  beside  the  gate.  To  this  quiet 
village  she  retired  after  the  French  Revolution,  and  there  she  wrote  many 
of  her  novels  and  other  books.  Their  scenery  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Albenga,  and  it  was  in  a dungeon  under  one  of  the  seven  towers  that  she 
pictured  the  Countess  of  Cerifalco  as  spending  nine  years,  imprisoned 
by  her  cruel  husband.  We  did  not  spend  any  time  in  Lusignano,  as 
our  goal  was  Villa  Nuova,  two  or  three  miles  further  up  the  valley  of 
the  Arossia,  the  most  westerly  of  the  streams  which  unite  to  form  the 
Centa.  We  had  never  before  seen  a town,  only  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  circumference,  with  walls  and  gates  and  a castellated  tower  at  each 
corner.  From  a large  old  well,  in  its  main  street,  a woman,  with  a gay 
handkerchief  on  her  head,  was  drawing  water.  Her  own  bucket  was  of 
copper,  and  the  well  buckets  were  brass  ones,  their  brightness  con- 
trasting with  the  grey  stone  of  the  well  and  of  the  houses  around  it. 
Italian  women  are  accustomed  to  lift  and  carry  heavy  weights,  but  she 
leisurely  ladled  the  water  from  the  brass  bucket  into  the  copper  one  ! 
A slow  process  which  would  be  intolerable  to  an  English  woman. 
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Near  to  Villa  Nuova  are  two  curious  churches,  one  of  which  is  round. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  only  four  round  churches  in  Italy.  If  this  is  one 
of  them  it  seems  strange  that  a church  so  httle  known  should  be  reckoned 
with  the  Pantheon  and  St.  Stefano  Rotondo  in  Rome  and  St.  Angelo  at 
Perugia.  In  any  case,  whether  famous  or  not,  it  is  beautiful,  and,  standing 
out  in  the  open  country,  unsurrounded  by  houses,  it  is  seen  to  advantage. 
It  is  a melancholy  fact  that  little  interest  is  taken  in  Villa  Nuova  by  its 
neighbours  Albenga  and  Alassio.  No  particulars  as  to  its  age  and  history 
can  be  gathered  there,  nor  is  anything  to  be  learned  about  it  from 
encyclopaedias  and  guide-books.  So  the  quaint  little  town  can  put 
forward  no  claim  to  attention,  except  the  picturesque  beauty  of  itself 
and  its  churches. 

But,  while  the  attractions  of  Villa  Nuova  are  all  in  the  present,  the 
greatest  glories  of  the  neighbouring  city  are  all  in  the  past. 

Beneath  the  Albenga  of  to-day  lies  her  far  more  illustrious  predecessor 
Albium  Ingaunum,  buried  under  the  dust  of  ages.  In  the  third 
century,  b.c.,  when  Carthage  was  at  the  height  of  her  power,  Albium 
Ingaunum  played  a considerable  part  in  the  Punic  wars.  A flourishing 
seaport,  commanding  the  entrance  to  two  passes  over  the  Apennines 
into  Piedmont,  and  possessing  every  means  of  obtaining  suppHes  for  an 
army,  she  was  looked  upon  by  Hannibal  as  no  mean  ally. 

The  Ingauni  were  a brave  and  warlike  tribe,  more  civilized  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  mountains,  and,  although  at  first  quite  undisciplined, 
they  responded  quickly  to  Mago’s  military  training.  It  was  when 
Hannibal’s  fortunes  were  declining,  and  Mago  was  attempting  to  recover 
the  dominions  wrested  from  him  by  Scipio,  that  he  made  Albium 
Ingaunum  his  head-quarters.  Sending  for  reinforcements  from  Carthage, 
he  meanwhile  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  Ingauni  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes  in  his  regular  army.  Pie  had  some  right  to  reckon  on  their  help, 
having  fought  with  them  against  their  enemies  in  the  mountains.  But 
at  the  critical  moment  they  failed  him,  declaring  that  they  had  had 
enough  of  fighting  ; and  four  years  later  they  made  a treaty  with  Rome. 
What  would  have  happened  if  their  decision  had  been  different  we  can 
only  conjecture.  Perhaps  the  whole  course  of  history  might  have  been 
changed,  and  Rome  might  never  have  succeeded  Carthage  as  the  supreme 
power. 

After  the  treaty,  Albium  Ingaunum  had  some  years  of  peace,  rejoicing 
in  the  roads  and  baths  and  other  benefits  of  Roman  civilization.  It 
was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  Via  Aurelia,  part  of  the  great  Strada 
Romana,  first  brought  her  into  touch  with  Arles  on  the  west  and  with 
Rome  on  the  south-east. 

Before  twenty  years  were  over,  Albium  Ingaunum  seems  to  have 
regretted  the  treaty,  and  she  made  two  desperate  efforts  to  rid  herself 
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of  Roman  rule.  The  second  might  have  been  successful  but  that 
.Rmilius  Paulus,  the  Roman  general,  played  a waiting  game,  and  the 
Ingauni,  though  brave  in  immediate  action,  had  not  the  obedience  and 
patience  of  disciplined  troops.  They  became  disorganized  and  dis- 
orderly, and  were  an  easy  prey  to  the  Roman  army.  After  the  total 
defeat  which  they  sustained  they  revolted  no  more,  and  many  of  them 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Rome,  and  became  to  her  what  the  Sikhs 
and  Goorkhas  are  to  England  at  the  present  time. 

Little  remains  to  tell  of  the  story  of  Albenga  during  the  next  few 
centuries.  Besides  the  bridge  and  the  Baptistery  there  is  an  ancient 
church,  now  used  as  a barn,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  for  a fragment  of 
Roman  wall  to  be  discovered  when  foundations  are  being  dug  in  or  near 
the  city. 

AJbenga  seems  always  to  have  been  in  the  wars,  and  she  frequently 
espoused  the  losing  side.  She  allied  herseK  with  Carthage  against  Rome, 
and  Rome,  when  victorious,  gave  her  up  to  pillage.  She  resisted  the 
Lombards  in  641  a.d.,  and  they  ruined  her.  She  offended  Pisa  in  1175  a.d. 
and  the  Pisans  burned  her.  One  of  her  towers,  the  Torre  dei  Guelfi,  is 
a standing  reminder  that  she  took  part  in  the  strife  between  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibelines.  She  figured  also  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  for  a short  time  his  head-quarters. 
But  the  greatest  change  she  experienced  in  later  days,  was  when  she 
relinquished  her  independence  and  became  a part  of  the  Ligurian 
Republic  in  1797  a.d.  Up  to  that  time  she  had  made  her  own  laws  and 
chosen  her  own  governors. 

Although  Albenga  has  had  so  many  vicissitudes,  and  most  of  her  former 
characteristics  and  privileges  have  passed  away,  one  Link  with  the  Middle 
Ages  still  remains,  in  the  bishopric  founded  in  1179  a.d.  by  Pope 
Alexander  III. 


Tuan  Gad  is. 

An  Ex-Queen  of  Sumatra  at  Home. 

By  J.  F.  SCHELTEMA. 

Another  paal,  and  we  arrive  at  the  abode  of  Tuan  Gadis,  a house  in  the 
highland  style,  large,  but  without  architectural  distinction.  The 
panghoeloe  soekoe  will  announce  me.  Before  ascending  to  the  main 
entrance  he  takes  his  sandals  off  his  feet  and  covers  his  kris  with  the  folds 
of  his  sarong  ; he  also  leaves  his  pajong  behind.  Uncloaked  weapons  are 
an  insult  to  royalty,  and  the  wearing  of  a sunshade  or  foot-covering  can 
only  be  permitted  under  well-defined  rules.  Moerid  prepares  himself 
for  the  “ presence  ” in  quite  the  same  way.  It  may  be  true  that  Tuan 
Gadis,  under  the  new  Government,  is  of  no  consequence  whatever,  but 
the  native  remains  deeply  attached  to  old  manners  and  customs,  to  his  old 
rulers  and  their  descendants  ; though  fallen  from  their  high  worldly 
state,  their  glorious  reign  in  his  heart  ends  not  with  their  good  fortune, 
and  he  shows  it  by  the  hormat,  the  loving  deference  of  his  behaviour  in 
the  mediaeval  spirit  of  the  old  French  motto  : En  loial  amour  tout  mon 
coer. 

I am  invited  to  enter,  and  the  daughter  of  Tuan  Gadis  receives  me  and 
presents  three  little  daughters  of  her  own,  the  very  youngest  still  a baby, 
rather  terrified  by  the  sight  of  an  orang  blanda,  and  hiding  its  face  in  its 
mother’s  bosom.  No  sign  of  any  male  offspring.  Among  the  Malays  of 
Sumatra’s  west  coast,  where  the  social  institutions  are  based  on  a strict 
matriarchate,  the  women,  not  the  men,  tell  in  the  family. 

The  interior  of  the  royal  residence  is  not  regal  after  Western  ideas. 
The  reception-room,  spacious  from  a native  point  of  view,  appears  but 
scantily  furnished.  There  are,  however,  two  chairs,  on  one  of  which  I 
am  requested  to  sit  down  ; the  other  is  reserved  for  Tuan  Gadis,  or,  as 
the  elder  princess,  her  daughter,  says,  for  Radja  (Queen)  Gadis. 

After  a little  pause,  she  ventures  the  information  that  the  Queen  may 
be  expected  in  a few  minutes. 

Doubtless,  I think,  she  wants  those  few  minutes  to  finish  her  toilette, 
arraying  herself  in  all  the  splendour  of  her  queenly  robes.  Tuan  Gadis, 
mother  and  grandmother,  is  no  more  in  her  first  youth,  but,  visitors 
being  scarce  in  this  corner  of  Sumatra,  some  little  coquetterie  and  desire 
to  show  off  may  be  forgiven  her,  even  when  a particulier  sadjah  (mere 
private  person,  in  contra-distinction  to  an  official)  asks  the  favour  of  an 
audience.  Tuan,  no,  Radja  Gadis  wants  to  make  an  impression, 
profiting  by  the  rare  occasion. 

My  supposition  gains  strength  by  one  of  the  younger  princesses. 
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answering  a voice  from  within,  picking  up  a fragment  of  a looking  glass 
and  disappearing  with  it  through  an  opening  in  a bamboo  partition, 
diving  into  the  mysteries  of  the  royal  dressing-room  : a mirror,  indeed, 
is  the  soul  of  woman,  be  it  even  a woman  of  royal  blood. 

While  mentally  preparing  for  the  great  moment  to  come,  following  the 
tenor  of  such  thoughts,  feasting  on  the  prospect  of  Tuan  Gadis’  entrance 
in  state,  a vision  of  oriental  magnificence,  I also  take  stock  of  my 
surroundings. 

The  comparatively  large  apartment,  entrance-hall  and  common  sitting- 
room,  is  almost  bare  of  furniture,  except  for  the  two  chairs  already 
mentioned,  the  rotan  matting  on  the  fioor  and  the  haleh  haleh,  places  to 
rest,  draped  and  partly  hidden  from  view  by  dirty  klamboe  material, 
hung  around  in  the  guise  of  curtains. 

The  daughter  of  Tuan  Gadis  offers  me  a drink  of  klapa-water,  i.e.,  milk 
of  the  coconut,  gratefully  accepted  ; the  httle  granddaughters  (the  eldest 
now  m charge  of  the  youngest,  rather  unkempt  and  poorly  dressed  for 
princesses,  with  an  attempt  at  European  styhshness  in  the  shape  of  a 
tjilana  monjet,  lit.,  monkey-breeches,  a garment  somewhat  hke  bloomers, 
much  worn  by  the  very  young)  stare  at  me  from  a distance.  Meanwhile, 
another  edition  of  the  royal  family  comes  in,  issue  probably  of  a side 
branch,  wearing  nothing  but  an  amulet,  fastened  round  the  neck  by  a 
piece  of  string,  and  marshalling  a crowd  of  kampong  children,  who  group 
near  the  door  for  a look  at  the  stranger,  very  amusing  in  their  timid 
curiosity. 

The  panghoeloe  soekoe  suddenly,  announces  Radja  Gadis.  Rising  from 
my  chair,  I behold  her  entering,  a httle  bit  of  an  old  woman,  bent  by  the 
burden  of  years.  No  crown  dn  her  head,  no  sceptre  in  her  hand,  no 
mantle  of  ermine  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  no  pages  holding  her  train, 
not  a single  servant  behind  her  as  an  apology  for  a royal  retinue.  Only 
a httle  bit  of  an  old  woman  in  the  regulation  dress  of  the  female  natives  : 
hadjoe  and  sarong,  with  a kain  on  the  sparse,  white  hair — the  cah  for  the 
broken  piece  of  mirror  just  now  was  nothing  but  a mystification.  Tuan 
Gadis  has  a clever  forehead,  though,  and  sharp  eyes,  and  manners  that 
speak  of  royal  blood  indeed.  As  soon  as  she  appears,  her  daughter, 
Tuan  Gadis  moeda  (the  younger),  retires  to  the  back  of  the  apartment. 

I apologise  for  disturbing  her  without  any  better  excuse  than  my  desire 
to  meet  a descendant  of  the  ihustrious  kings  of  Menangkabau. 

She  answers  that  I am  welcome,  and  that  Menangkabau  has  become 
a hollow  sound  since  the  Company  (Dutch  East  India  Company)  came 
to  fulfil  the  decrees  of  fate, 

I ask  the  names  of  the  granddaughters,  and  the  very  youngest,  the  baby 
Princess  Soepiayah,  less  shy  now  than  before,  is  brought  to  me  by  her 
eldest  sister.  I produce  a coin  from  my  pocket,  and,  presenting  it  to  the 
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little  one,  treat  myself  to  the  novel  sensation  of  tipping  royalty.  It 
proves  an  enormous  success. 

Tuan  Gadis  now  inquires  of  me  if  I want  to  see  some  of  her  heirlooms, 
and  the  princess  of  the  mirror  is  sent  out,  returning  with  an  old  silken 
kerchief  of  flowery  pattern  in  many  colours.  One  of  the  radjas  used  to 
wear  it  when  he  went  out  to  war ; and  when  again  he  travelled  home, 
having  conquered  his  enemies,  everybody  in  the  land  rejoiced  (for  he 
was  a wise  and  a just  ruler),  and  he  carried  with  him,  warring  or  hunting, 
for  he  was  no  less  a huntsman  than  a warrior  and  a king,  three  gongs  to 
announce  from  afar  the  number  of  men  or  wild  animals  he  had  killed, 
before  his  messengers  could  arrive  at  his  palace,  where  his  wives  sat 
waiting. 

Three  gongs  are  shown  to  me  in  a corner  of  the  room,  gongs  of 
marvellous  sound  ; when  struck  by  a piece  of  wood  (which,  however,  has 
got  lost  in  a mysterious  way)  that  sound  used  to  translate  itself  into 
words,  singing  from  Menangkabau  to  east  and  west,  to  north  and  south, 
as  far  even  as  Malacca  and  the  old  empires  of  Padjadjaran  and  Madjapahit 
in  the  island  of  Java.  The  kings  of  Menangkabau  lorded  it  over  all,  in 
the  days  of  yore,  and  by  means  of  those  gongs  their  orders  were  trans- 
mitted. Not  only  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  mere  human  beings  of 
flesh  and  blood,  but  also  to  the  spirits  of  the  air.  Nay,  even  the  elements 
were  subject  to  their  will  : tempests  and  storms  came  up  at  their  bidding 
to  destroy  their  foes  ; they  changed  day  into  night  and  vice  versa  ; sun 
and  moon  paled  before  their  lustre,  received  a stern  word  of  command  to 
hide  the  unnecessary  light  of  heaven  behind  the  clouds  when  they  came 
along  in  their  splendour  : Ya-t-en,  c'est  moi  qui  passe  ! 

Lain  dahoeloe  lain  sekarang,  I venture  to  remark  : things  have  changed  ! 

Yes,  they  have  changed,  Tuan  Gadis  sighs.  The  white  man  made  them 
change.  And  now,  what  are  we,  people  of  Menangkabau  ? Our  power 
and  strength  belong  to  the  past ; riches  we  do  not  possess.  And  if  you 
have  no  gold,  it  is  well  to  sing  small ; if  you  have  no  big  guns  and  repeating 
rifles,  like  the  soldiers  of  the  Company,  it  is  well  to  smile  and  say  that  they 
are  welcome ; if  no  justice  can  be  had,  it  is  well  for  you  to  make  yourself 
exceedingly  little. 

And  how  about  the  gongs  ? I ask.  Has  their  virtue  left  them  ? 

Their  virtue  has  not  left  them,  but  the  stick  that  awakens  the  soul  of 
their  sound.  When  it  returns,  in  its  appointed  time,  the  world  will 
know. 

Amin  I amin  ! the  panghoeloe  soekoe  and  Moerid  chime  in. 

I look  at  the  gongs  with  awe,  but  do  not  care  to  continue  the  con- 
versation on  this  subject,  and  inquire  whether  the  elephants’  tusks 
I notice  in  another  corner  are  from  animals  killed  by  the  king  who  was 
such  a mighty  hunter  ? 
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No  ; they  came  from  Kwantan,  Indragiri.  Radja  Gadis,  however, 
possesses  other  poesakas  (heirlooms)  of  the  king  of  kings,  and  begs  my 
permission  to  go  and  fetch  them  herself  for  my  examination  ; the  little 
princesses  are  not  to  be  trusted  on  a mission  of  such  importance. 

After  some  rummaging,  plainly  to  be  heard  through  the  thin  bamboo 
partition,  she  returns  with  two  very  old  swords,  carried  in  both  her  hands. 
They  are  given  to  the  panghoeloe  soekoe,  who  receives  them,  also  using 
both  his  hands  and  touching  his  forehead  and  Moerid’s  forehead  with  the 
sheath  of  the  smaller  of  the  two,  an  act  of  hormat,  of  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  king.  I express  a desire  to  see  the  blades,  and  they 
are  half  unsheathed,  not  without  more  touchings  of  the  forehead.  Raja 
Gadis  seems  very  jealous  of  these  poesakas^  and  takes  them  back  with  the 
same  ceremonial  and  carries  them  away. 

When  she  returns,  she  holds  a little  object  in  her  hand,  covered  with 
silken  cloth. 

This,  she  says,  while  carefully  disengaging  it  from  the  folds — this  is 
Sekatimoenoh, 

I do  not  know  who  or  what  Sekatimoenoh  means,  and  my  curiosity 
reaches  its  fever  heat  when,  with  infinite  precaution,  she  produces  a little 
figure-head  of  earthenware  which  reminds  me  forcibly  of  German 
ornament  as  applied  to  the  Bierstuhe. 

Ijilmost  could  have  sworn  to  Sekatimoenoh  once  adorning  the  lid  of  a 
beer  mug,  an  old-style  hierkrug^  if  Radja  Gadis  had  not  told  me  a remark- 
able legend  connected  with  that  item  of  the  Menangkabau  regalia.  This 
head,  a cross  between  Gambrinus  and  a mediaeval  monk,  once  belonged 
to  the  radja  of  the  djins,  the  head  devil  of  a gang  of  evil  spirits  which  made 
things  lively  in  Menangkabau.  His  name  was  Sekatimoenoh,  and  when 
at  last  he  played  some  pranks  upon  the  renowned  ancestor  of  Tuan  Gadis, 
already  referred  to,  this  worthy  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  the 
djin  in  chief,  challenged  him  to  single  combat  and  worsted  him  in  the 
first  round,  cutting  off  his  head — the  head  before  me.  When  alive,  it 
measured  about  three  paal,  ^.e.,  about  three  miles  from  eye  to  eye  over 
the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  the  rest  in  proportion.  Gradually  it  shrunk 
to  its  present  size,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  proved  itself  hatoeah 
to  its  possessor. 

The  people  of  Menangkabau  discover  supernatural  forces  for  good  or 
for  evil  in  all  sorts  of  inanimate  objects,  accordingly  classed  as  hatoeah 
or  tilako.  In  the  animate  world  they  also  recognise  certain  signs,  poesars 
or  krimans,  which  mean  good  luck  or  bad  luck.  Their  legends  are  full  of 
references  to  poesars  or  krimans  in  women,  horses,  pigeons,  etc.  ; to 
weapons,  rings,  clothes,  etc.,  which  are  hatoeah  or  tilako.  No  wonder 
that  the  little  figure-head  of  earthenware,  “ made  in  Germany,”  and 
brought  to  the  Padang  Highlands,  heaven  alone  knows  in  what  way. 
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should  have  worked  upon  the  native  imagination,  becoming  Sekatimoenoh, 
radja  of  the  djins. 

And  Sekatimoenoh,  not  less  than  the  three  gongs,  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  their  mysterious  sound,  according  to  their  firm  belief, 
will  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  All-Powerful  to  revive  ancient 
Menangkabau.  Subject  to  the  kingly  race,  after  his  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  Kings,  a trusted  servant  now  with  all  his  spiritual  host, 
his  soul  is  sure  to  reappear  at  the  appointed  time,  like  the  stick  of  the 
gongs,  and  reanimate  his  body  for  deeds  of  prowess  against  the  invaders. 

A soft  singing  of  the  mysterious  metal  will  wake  him  up,  while  now  he 
lies  motionless,  waiting  for  the  soemange,  also  called  ryao  rehan  in  the 
higher  philosophy  of  Menangkabau : consciousness,  vitality. 

It  was  not  the  shabby  old  woman,  pensioner  of  the  Dutch  Government, 
who  told  me  all  this,  but  I read  it  in  the  eyes  of  Radja,  Queen  Gadis  and 
her  trusted  men,  the  panghoeloe  soekoe  and  Moerid.  In  the  Far  East  speech 
is  always  more  than  meets  the  ear. 

Leaving  the  royal  presence,  I had  much  to  think  of  before  I came  to 
the  grave  of  Radja  Adat,  followed  by  the  two  eldest  of  the  three  little 
princesses  with  the  other  children.  Ten  and  four  years  old,  they  were 
very  shy  and  hardly  dared  approach  me  when  I handed  half  a guilder  to 
each  of  them,  the  tipping  of  royalty  continued,  the  new  sensation  getting 
under  way  of  becoming  a habit  as  new  sensations,  indulged  in,  are  apt 
to. 

Here,  at  the  grave  of  Radja  Adat,  the  panghoeloe  soekoe,  in  obedience 
to  the  royal  command,  left  me  to  the  care  of  a dignitary  of  Tuan  Gadis’ 
household,  under  orders  to  convey  me  in  safety  to  the  graves  of  Soeroeaso. 
Moerid  informs  me  that  the  new  man’s  mission  is  principally  to  steer 
me  clear  of  the  herds  of  cattle  : the  karbao  in  this  neighbourhood,  more 
or  less  wild  and  unaccustomed  to  the  white  man,  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
But  the  karbao  we  meet  on  the  way,  which  leads  for  quite  a distance 
through  the  bed  of  a creek,  dry  in  this  part  of  the  year,  do  not  look  much 
disturbed,  curiously  eyeing  our  procession  as  it  passes  them. 

After  a walk  of  three  paal  more,  we  reach  the  large,  profusely  ornamented 
dwelling  of  the  indono,  at  one  time  chief  of  the  laras,  and  now  also  a 
pensioner  of  the  Government,  which  pays  him  20  grs.  a month.  Quite  near, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  we  halt  at  the  star  grave  of  Soeroeaso, 
marked  by  gaily  painted  stones  and  protected  from  the  monsoon  storms 
by  a shed  in  the  form  of  a highland  house,  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  under 
a roof  of  tadjoe.  Smaller  structures  of  the  same  kind,  all  around,  but  outside 
the  enclosure  of  the  principal  grave,  hold  the  mortal  remains  of  friends 
and  relatives. 

When  I approach  the  enclosure  to  inspect  a pajong  (sunshade),  planted 
at  the  head  of  the  grave  and  much  damaged  by  rain  and  wind,  I am  told 
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that,  if  I enter,  the  responsibihty  for  the  consequences  must  rest  with 
myself — dire  calamity  is  to  be  expected.  In  bold  defiance,  however, 
of  the  invisible  dangers,  I step  forward  and  sit  down  and  rest  myseH 
awhile  in  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  holy  place  : the  heat  is  oppressive. 
Coming  forth  again,  Moerid  marvels  greatly  at  my  having  escaped  the 
evil  genius  of  the  spot ; he  got  a terrible  headache  only  by  touching  the 
outer  wall  with  the  nail  of  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand. 

The  retainer  of  Tuan  Gadis,  not  very  talkative,  but  also  under  the 
influence  of  something  uncanny,  hurries  me  ofl  to  the  hatoe,  ^.e.,  the 
“ stone  ” of  Soeroeaso.  We  pass  the  jmsar  (market)  and  reach  a quiet, 
secluded  nook,  where  the  hatoe  stands  and  offers  another  inscription  for 
comment  by  the  learned — a bone  of  philological  contention.  I ask  the 
chief  of  the  village  what  it  means,  and  he  says  that  he  does  not  know. 
Then  I tell  him  how  the  Tuan  Besar,  the  Great  Lord  in  the  island  of  Java, 
who  had  sent  one  of  the  most  wise  of  his  wise  officials,  some  time  ago,  to 
decipher  the  strange  characters,  found  out  that  they  run  thus  : 

“ Coffee  from  first  to  last,  and  if  the  land  refuse  coffee,  nevertheless 
there  must  be  coffee  ; coffee  without  end.” 

The  chief  of  the  village  looks  very  serious,  and,  takmg  refuge  from  such 
ill-omened  talk  with  Allah,  directs  one  of  his  men  to  the  pasar  to  inquire 
whether  the  vehicle  of  the  all  too  curious  stranger  within  his  gates  has 
arrived  to  carry  him  off.  The  hint  is  appreciated,  and  soon  I find  myself 
on  the  road,  which  leads  me  back  to  Batoe  Sangkar,  where  I leave  Moerid, 
plunging  with  desperate  alacrity  into  the  duties  of  his  responsible  position 
as  a Government  letter  carrier,  no  doubt  getting  up  a cock-and-buU 
story  to  excuse  his  prolonged  absence  from  the  duties  aforesaid. 

My  coachman,  still  smarting  under  the  rebuke  of  that  morning, 
wishing  to  outdo  the  rebuker  in  his  capacity  as  a guide,  does  not  miss 
an  opportunity  for  showing  me  aU  the  graves,  always  more  holy  graves, 
which  fine  our  path  to  Koeboe  Krambil  : graves  at  Lima  Kaoem  and 
graves  at  Batoe  Batikam  and  graves  everywhere,  the  kambodja  with  its 
virgin  flowers  rising  against  the  wonderfully  brilliant  sky,  glowing  in  the 
last  embrace  of  the  fight  of  day,  a passion  of  colour. 

The  fight  of  day  has  departed  when  I arrive  at  Koeboe  Krambil  and 
change  horses,  for  I have  missed  the  last  train  to  Padang  Pandjang,  and 
move  on  in  darkness  with  the  legends  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  old 
Menangkabau  working  through  my  brain.  Can  we  say  that  the 
“ Company  ” brought  better  than  their  own  rule  to  the  natives  ? Part 
of  the  penalty  of  our  civilization  is  struggle,  competition  and  unrest ; 
the  native’s  civilization  means  enjoyment  of  the  sunshine  allotted  to  him, 
contentment,  repose.  Even  now,  scorning  our  matter  of  fact  knowledge, 
he  owes  the  best  in  his  fife  to  his  illusions.  They  are  to  him,  as  the  in- 
scription of  Pagar  Roejong  has  it,  a diamond  shelter  in  pain  and  distress. 


Women  of  the  Padang  Highlands. 
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Kashmir.  Described  by  Sir  Francis  Younghusband.  Painted  by  Major  E. 

Molyneux.  20s.  net.  A.  & C.  Black.  1909. 

The  scenic  attractions  of  Kashmir,  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
world’s  beauty-spots,  have  inspired  innumerable  pens.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
thought  that  another  book  on  Kashmir  was  hardly  wanted.  But  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband  by  his  well-informed  and  interesting  volume  has  certainly 
justified  the  addition  to  the  long  list  of  Kashmir  bibliography. 

The  scenery  of  Kashmir  is  often  described  as  a blend  of  Norway  and 
Switzerland.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  however,  draws  a happier  parallel 
when  he  observes  that  the  country  possesses  a “ combination  of  quiet  loveUness 
and  mountain  grandeur  which  has  a fascination  all  its  own.  If  one  could 
imagine  the  smihng  peaceful  Thames  valley  with  a girdle  of  snowy  mountains, 
he  w’onld  have  the  nearest  approach  to  a true  idea  of  Kashmir  it  is  possible  to 
give.” 

The  book  is  well  arranged  and  the  table  of  contents  is  comprehensive. 
The  author  devotes  some  space  to  the  topographical  features  of  the  country 
and  personal  experiences  of  travel  and  sport.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
descriptions  of  the  people  are  rather  meagre,  while  the  chapter  on  the  history 
of  Kashmir  virtually  comes  to  an  end  with  the  sale  of  the  country  by  the 
Indian  Government  to  that  soldier  of  fortune,  Gulab  Singh,  a transaction  which 
has  been  very  severely  criticised.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  hmitations  of  space 
have  prevented  the  author  from  dealing  adequately  with  the  administration  of 
the  country,  a subject  with  which  he  is,  of  course,  eminently  qualified  to  deal. 

Very  interesting  are  Sir  Francis  Younghusband’s  reminiscences  of  his 
explorations  in  the  Himalayas  and  Trans-Himalayan  regions.  There  is  an 
amusing  description  of  his  favourite  guide,  Shukar  Ali,  who  accompanied  him 
on  all  his  expeditions.  He  quotes  a diverting  farewell  letter  from  his  guide, 
which  is  far  more  amusing  than  the  generality  of  native  letters  (often  factitious, 
if  not  absolutely  fictitious),  which  find  their  way  into  the  English  press  : — 

“ Sir, — I reached  very  well  home,  with  very  felt  happy  and  found  all  my 
poor  family  very  well  and  showed  the  all  kindly  of  your  they  got  very  glad, 
and  we  all  family  thankfully  to  you  to  remember  us  so  much,  to  little  people 
and  my  all  friends  got  very  glad,  they  said  thank  you,  and  hope  you  would  not 
be  angry  with  this  Enghsh  written,  please  you  pardon  for  this,  and  could  not 
write  myseK  and  could  not  get  other  munshi  write  you,  because  and  found 
Rassul,  he  was  my  old  friend  and  let  him  write  this  letter.  Please  give  my 
salaam  to  Mem  Sahib  and  Baby  Baby  Sahib. 

Your  obedient  servant 

Shukar  Ali. 

from  poor  Rassul  plenty  salaam. 

The  mark  of  Shukar  Alh  Q‘ 
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There  is  a delightful  description  of  a unique  and  picturesque  feature  of 
Srinagar,  the  natural  roof  gardens.  “ Most  striking  and  most  beautiful 
features  of  all,  the  earth-covered  roof  covered  mth  fresh  green  grass,  with 
dehcate  mauve  irises,  and  in  some  few  cases  with  the  gorgeous  scarlet  Kashmir 
tuHp.” 

Of  special  interest  to  geographers  are  the  author’s  lucid  and  first-hand 
descriptions  of  the  Himalayan  regions.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  is,  of 
course,  a noted  explorer,  and  was  the  first  European  to  cross  the  Mustagh 
Pass,  nineteen  thousand  feet  high,  which  he  traversed  on  his  remarkable 
journey  from  Tibet  to  India,  and  we  have  a particularly  interesting 
description  of  that  mysterious  mountain,  K 2,  the  second  highest  mountain 
in  the  world.  This  was  discovered  by  Colonel  Montgomerie  in  1858.  It 
was  so  named  as  it  is  one  of  a series  of  peaks  of  the  Karakoram  range,  and 
each  was  designated  by  the  capital  letter  K with  numerals  according  to  the 
topographical  sequence.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  decided  to  call  the 
mountain  Godwin  Austin  after  the  survey  officer  who  succeeded  Colonel 
Montgomerie,  though  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  have  named  it  after 
its  discoverer.  The  Indian  Government,  however,  refused  to  change  its  ofiicial 
title,  and  consequently  on  maps  the  names  are  interchangeable. 

Sir  Francis  Younghusband  has  been  fortunate  in  having  Major  Molyneux 
as  the  illustrator  of  his  book.  The  latter  is  not  only  a skilful  draughtsman 
with  a keen  eye  for  composition,  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  he  evidently 
loves  the  scenery  which  he  has  so  beautifully  depicted,  and  has  entered  very 
thoroughly  into  the  poetry  of  Nature.  It  is  very  difficult  to  analyse  this 
power,  but  it  is  very  evident  in  much  of  his  work.  However  clever  a painter 
may  be  in  technique,  and  knowledge  of  colour  and  line,  unless  he  has  this  power 
of  ideahzing  nature,  his  work  will  lack  all  that  quahty  that  alone  can  give  it 
the  right  to  be  called  a work  of  art.  Then,  Major  Mol5meux  is  not  a man  of 
only  one  idea,  or  a slave  to  a pet  treatment,  but  possesses  much  versatility. 
For  instance,  we  have  in  “ Above  Lidarwat”  a fine,  strong  composition,  which 
recalls  a noted  picture  of  Macwhirter  ; then  in  “ Early  Morning  near  Pahlgam  ” 
he  gives  us  a most  delicate  picture  full  of  atmosphere  and  soft  light,  and 
exquisite  in  its  gradations.  Again,  in  “ The  Lull  before  the  Storm  ” he  has 
caught  in  a remarkable  manner  the  impression  that  one  receives  just  before 
the  storm  has  burst,  but  we  feel  that  mth  the  striking  indication  of  wind  in 
the  trees  and  rushes, it  might  have  been  better  to  use  the  title  “The  Approaching 
Storm.”  Another  notable  picture  is  “In  the  Sind  Valley,”  where  the  artist 
has  admirably  caught  the  efiPect  of  light  on  a series  of  hill- tops. 

Occasionally  we  note  a httle  failure  to  give  due  atmospheric  effect,  and  to 
make  the  outhnes  of  mountains  too  insistent.  Then,  in  “ Lake  Shisha  Nag 
at  Sunset  ” the  opening  in  the  sky  is  rather  forced,  and  this  is  also  noticed  in 
one  or  two  other  cases.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  lay  much  stress  on  a few 
defects,  when  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  so  beautifully  carried  out,  and  a word  of 
praise  must  be  given  to  the  excellent  way  in  which  Messrs.  Black  have 
reproduced  these  pictures. 
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The  Lion  and  the  Rising  Sun. 

Through  Persia,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Caspian.  By  F.  B.  Bradley- Birt,  F.R.G.S., 
I.C.S.  12s.  6d.  net.  Smith,  Elder  & Co.  1909. 

The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Bradley- Birt’s  admirably  vivid  and  interesting  account 
of  his  journey  from  Bushire  to  Enzeli,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian, 
has  to  resist  a very  natural  temptation  to  compare  this  author’s  book  with 
Pierre  Loti’s  Vers  Ispahan.  The  Anglo-Indian  administrator  followed  close 
on  the  steps  of  the  sailor-academician,  he  took  almost  exactly  the  same  route, 
and  describes  much  the  same  scenes.  To  the  student  of  letters,  a comparison 
between  the  two  writers  would  be  an  interesting  literary  exercise,  and  we  think 
it  might  be  attempted  without  unduly  straining  Mr.  Bradley-Birt’s  modesty. 
If  his  style  has  not  all  the  haunting  charm  of  Loti’s  magic,  he  writes  brightly, 
picturesquely  and,  above  all,  concisely.  The  impression  he  leaves  on  the 
reader’s  mind,  is  not  less  clear  and  lasting,  than  that  of  the  Frenchman’s  more 
accomphshed,  more  elaborate  method.  In  each  we  get,  first,  an  impression 
of  the  shimmering  heat  of  the  lowlands  by  the  Gulf.  Then  follows  the  arduous 
climb  over  rough  boulder  and  crumbhng  shale  to  the  dry  and  exhilarating 
climate  of  the  fiowery  plateau,  which  is  the  true  Persia.  Shiraz  and  Ispahan, 
beautiful  and  attractive,  full  of  present  charm  and  pathetic  association,  strike 
both  writers  in  much  the  same  way.  Persepolis,  and  the  rock- tombs  of  the 
ancient  kings,  are  described  by  both  with  almost  equal  precision  and  detail. 
In  both,  we  find  a certain  disillusion  and  fatigue  as  they  quit  Teheran,  and, 
leaving  the  romance  of  the  real  Persia  behind  them,  descend  into  the  semi- 
European  climate,  the  beech- woods  and  fem-banks,  of  the  Caspian  shore. 
So  much  of  comparison  may  be  permitted  to  us,  if  only  to  show  that  Mr. 
Bradley- Birt  has  as  keen  an  eye  for  picturesque  detail  as  Loti  himself,  if  not 
all  his  exquisite  skill  in  narration.  But  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  the  comparison 
is  one  which  Mr.  Bradley- Birt  would  deprecate.  His  work  modestly  pretends 
to  be  no  more  than  the  “ tour-diary  ” of  an  Indian  civilian,  trained  from  early 
youth  to  habits  of  close,  quick,  and  accurate  observation  ; and  an  admirable 
example  of  its  class  it  is.  We  are  told  of  the  slow  decay  of  the  ancient  glories 
of  Persia,  of  the  pathetic  beauty  of  the  remains  of  Achsemenian  and  Sarsanian 
art  and  civilization,  of  the  charm  and  fascination  of  the  Persian  climate  and 
scenery,  and,  finally,  we  have  two  chapters,  full  of  actuahty  and  interest,  in 
which  Mr.  Bradley-Birt  describes  to  us  the  latest  developments  of  the  pohtical 
fife  of  the  country.  He  does  not,  in  so  many  words,  tell  us  (what  seems  to  be 
imphed  by  his  admirably  just,  yet  sympathetic  account  of  recent  developments) 
that  the  renascence  of  Persia,  might  be  more  easily  and  safely  accomplished, 
if  it  were  under  the  firm  and  kindly  guidance  of  a Cromer.  Centuries  of 
indolence,  neglect,  and  corruption,  have  made  a mark  on  Persian  character  not 
to  be  wiped  out  with  facihty. 

But,  after  all,  the  reader  will  not  go  to  Mr.  Bradley-Birt’s  pages  for 
prophecies  on  the  turn  pubhc  events  are  likely  to  take  in  the  young  Shah’s 
dominions.  He  gives  us  what  we  chiefly  demand  in  a book  of  travel,  an 
opportunity  of  a delightful  journey  from  sea  to  sea  without  leaving  our 
comfortable  armchairs.  Mr.  Bradley-Birt’s  style,  crisp  and  clear,  without  an 
excess  of  hterary  effort,  carries  us  along  pleasantly  and  persuasively,  and  we 
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hardly  need  the  interesting  photographs  with  which  the  book  is  illustrated  to 
supplement  the  author’s  vivid  word-pictures.  If  we  have  one  fault  to  find, 
it  is  that  I\Ir.  Bradley-Birt  seems  to  assume  a too  easy  famiharity  with.  Persian 
history  and  Hterature  on  the  part  of  his  reader.  In  the  chapter  on  Sadi  and 
Hafiz,  for  instance,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  translations  from  the 
two  famous  poets  are  the  author’s  own.  Elsewhere,  Mr.  Bradley-Birt  seems 
to  forget  that  many  of  his  readers  have  left  the  schoolroom  far  behind,  and  are 
not  on  such  famihar  terms  as  they  doubtless  should  be  with  Achaemenides 
and  Sarsanides.  Tliis,  however,  is  an  error  on  the  right  side,  since  it  may 
lead  us  to  read  up  our  Persian  history,  if  only  in  the  encyclopaedia.  We  should 
have  been  grateful,  however,  had  our  author  given  us  references  to  his  amusing 
and  characteristic  quotations  from  early  British  travellers  in  Persia.  But 
it  is  ungrateful  to  cavil  because  Mr.  Bradley-Birt  pays  his  reader  the 
comphment  of  assuming  that  he  knows  as  much  as  an  author  who  bids  fair  to 
be  a second  W.  W.  Hunter — the  accompUshed  vtilgarisateur  not  only  of  Eastern 
travel  but  of  Anglo-Indian  administration.  Mr.  Bradley-Birt’s  travel-book 
is  at  least  as  good  as  his  weU-knovTi  works  on  Chota  Nagpore  and  Dacca. 
And  that  is  to  say  that  it  is  well  above  the  average  level  of  facile  impressions 
of  travel.  It  leaves  behind  it  a lasting  and  pleasant  memory  of  exotic  scenes 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  a clever,  accomphshed  and  well-informed 
administrator. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  illustrations  in  this  important  work  should  not  be 
more  worthy  of  it.  They  are  for  the  most  part  what  the  late  H.  P.  Robinson, 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  pictorial  photography,  designated  “the  ordinary 
thing.”  It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on  that  blank  white  paper  does  not 
represent  the  sky  under  any  conditions  ! Even  if  aU  these  photographs  w’ere 
taken  when  the  sky  was  an  intense  blue,  they  should  have  been  represented 
in  a lower  tone.  The  architectural  photographs  are  the  best,  notably  the 
“ Palace  of  Fin,”  where  the  perspective  is  good,  and  the  foreground  not  too 
forced.  Another  good  subject  is  the  “ HaU  of  the  Forty  Columns  ” at  Ispahan. 
The  reflections  in  this  are  exquisitely  soft,  and  show  good  feehng  for  the  gentler 
effects  of  Nature.  Then  we  are  glad  to  congratulate  the  illustrator  on  a very 
good  technical  result  achieved  in  “ Bas-Rehefs  at  Shapur.” 

Among  Papuan  Cannibals. 

Across  Papua.  By  Colonel  Kenneth  Mackay,  C.B.  7s.  6d.  net.  Witherby 
and  Co.  1909. 

Colonel  Mackay  has  been  fortunate  enough,  from  the  geographer’s  point  of 
view,  to  investigate  a country  which  is  almost  unknown  to  Europeans — indeed, 
the  very  name  of  Papua  (formerly  known  as  British  New  Guinea)  is  unfamiliar 
to  nine  readers  out  of  ten.  He  visited  the  country  as  chairman  of  a Royal 
Commission,  which  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  friction 
which  had  occurred  between  the  natives  and  the  Austrafian  settlers,  and 
generally  to  report  on  the  physical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  new  territory. 

Papua  was  annexed  by  Queensland  in  1888,  really,  in  order  to  be  beforehand 
with  the  Germans,  though,  of  course,  this  is  not  expressly  stated.  In  1906 
it  was  formally  transferred  to  the  Austrafian  Commonwealth. 
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The  book  would  have  had  more  permanent  value,  if  something  had  been  said 
about  the  working  of  the  Commission  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  But 
these  matters  are  ignored,  possibly  from  “ considerations  of  State.”  Con- 
sequently, the  reader  might  rise  from  a perusal  of  this  book,  under  the  impression 
that,  the  interesting  experiences  of  Colonel  Mackay  and  his  party  were  those 
of  ordinary  explorers. 

Colonel  Mackay’s  views  on  missions — and  he  was  thrown  a good  deal  among 
missionaries — are  instructive.  While  speaking  most  appreciatively  of  the 
missionaries’  self-sacrifice,  sincerity  and  high  ideals,  he  has  to  admit  that 
as  evangehsts,  they  are  a failure.  He  declares  that  he  “does  not  believe  they 
have  made  any  real  impression  on  the  natives,  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
intelligent  conception  of  what  Christianity  really  is.  . . . On  the  other  hand, 
however,  they  have  stood  between  the  native  and  the  unscrupulous  white 
man  in  the  past.  Their  influence  has  ever  been  in  the  direction  of  morahty 
and  general  cleanliness  of  life,  and  their  homes  have  always  been  centres  of 
hospitahty  for  men  of  every  creed  and  social  status.” 

He  tells  an  amusing  story  of  one  of  the  missionaries  he  encountered.  “ It 
seems  that  one  day  as  the  missionary  was  strolling  along  the  sand,  an  alhgator 
came  ashore  and  sprinted  along  the  beach  after  him  (and  truly  he  would  have 
made  excellent  eating),  but  the  reverend  gentleman  put  on  such  a spurt  in 
getting  away  from  the  pearly  gates,  that  he  winded  the  alhgator,  and  so  is  still 
in  this  vale  of  tears.” 

The  frequent  allusion  to  cannibahsm,  certainly  indicates  that  there  is  much 
need  in  this  newly-acquired  territory  for  missionary  enterprise.  This  horrible 
custom  seems  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  we  learn  incidentally  that  it  is  not 
very  severely  punished  by  the  authorities. 

The  author  is  a keen  observer,  and  his  remarks  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Papua  are  valuable  and  instructive,  but  he  surely  puts  too  great  a strain  on 
the  creduhty  of  the  reader,  when  he  describes  the  following  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  which  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  a European  planter  in  Papua.  According  to  this 
gentleman  the  trees  serve  as  automatic  wind  pumps.  “ It  seems  that  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  bring  the  nuts  to  full  maturity, 
and  this  Nature  uses  in  a very  ingenious  way  by  using  the  porous  stem  as  a pipe, 
and  the  head  of  the  tree  as  a windmill,  which  by  swaying  the  trunk  to  and 
fro,  pumps  the  water  from  the  roots  up  to  the  fruit.” 

The  publishers  have  made  the  best  of  the  illustrations,  which,  though 
undoubtedly  interesting  and  valuable  as  photographic  records,  are  not  of  high 
artistic  merit.  But  much  must  be  allowed  for  the  unfavourable  climatic 
conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exceptionally  trying  circumstances  in  which, 
no  doubt,  many  of  the  photographs  were  taken.  The  portraits,  however,  are, 
in  many  cases,  distinctly  good  technically,  but  evidently  the  photographer 
did  not  reahse  that  in  portraiture  out  of  doors,  (especially  where  the  background 
is  composed  of  intricate  foliage),  it  is  most  important  to  put  the  background 
out  of  focus,  so  as  to  give  due  emphasis  to  the  figures. 

Across  Papua ^ while  of  value  to  the  geographer  and  anthropologist,  will  be 
found  very  entertaining  by  the  ordinary  reader,  as  scattered  throughout  the 
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book  are  many  good  stories  dealing  wdth  native  customs  and  superstitions. 
A quaint  story,  winch  has  quite  a Gilbertian  ring,  is  told  of  a native  sorcerer. 
“ A child  had  lost  his  hfe  by  being  devoured  by  an  aUigator,  and  the  parents 
charged  the  sorcerer  with  having  induced  the  alligator  to  come  out  of  the  water 
and  eat  their  child.  ‘ You  have  heard  the  charge,’  said  the  magistrate,  ‘ is 
it  true  ? ’ YTiereupon  the  sorcerer  rephed  with  a superior  smile,  ‘ YTiy,  of 
course  it  is.  I’d  be  a poor  sorcerer  if  I could  not  do  a httle  thing  like  that  ’ ; 
and  calmly  went  to  gaol,  having  saved  his  reputation  and  made  his  position 
sure  for  all  time,  at  the  trifling  cost  of  a week’s  ‘ hard.’  ” 

With  the  Polar  Eskimos. 

The  People  of  the  Polar  North,  By  Knud  Rasmussen.  (Translated  by  Miss 
G.  Herring.)  £1.  Is.  net.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  & Co.,  Ltd. 

This  singularly  entertaining  account  of  the  hfe  of  the  most  northerly 
dwelling  people  in  the  world — the  Polar  Eskimos — is  a little  difficult  to  deflne. 
It  is  not  merely  a lively  record  of  travel,  but  a study  of  Eskimo  folk-lore  and 
legend,  interspersed  with  personal  adventure  and  episodes.  Certainly  no  one 
is  better  qualified  to  vTite  such  a book  than  Mr.  I^ud  Rasmussen,  who  has 
learnt  the  Eskimo  language  from  babyhood,  and  was  bom  and  bred  in  Greenland. 
Indeed,  he  is  popularly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  of  Eskimo  blood. 
He  has,  besides,  studied  at  first  hand,  for  many  years  the  inner  hfe,  customs, 
habits  and  traditions  of  a race,  scarcely  knowm  at  all  to  Europeans. 
They  are,  in  short,  as  Miss  G.  Herring,  in  an  informative  and  weU- written 
introduction  observes,  an  absolutely  unexplored  and  unexploited  people. 

There  are,  it  appears,  three  distinct  groups,  the  American  Eskimo,  the  Cape 
York  Eskimo  (who  have  recently  come  into  prominence  in  connection  with  the 
Cook-Peary  controversy)  and  the  West  Greenlanders.  Not  only  do  these 
tribes  and  races  never  intermarry,  but  'within  the  memory  of  man  there  has 
been  no  association  between  the  groups,  so  that,  while  ethnographicaUy  one 
race,  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  separate  and  distinct  as  the  Lapps 
are  from  the  Finns. 

Travel  occupies  very  httle  space,  most  of  the  entertaining  volume  being  fihed 
'with  folk-lore,  legends  and  stories  and  fairy-tales.  Many  of  the  stories  and 
animal  fables  are  curiously  suggestive  of  Grimms  or  Hans  Anderson.  There 
is  a quaint  indi'viduality  in  the  titles  of  some  of  the  fables.  For  instance,  we 
have  “ The  Man  who  took  a Fox  to  Wife,”  “ The  Raven  who  was  anxious  to  be 
Married,”  “ The  Owl  who  was  too  Greedy,”  “ How  the  Narwhal  came,”  “The 
Baby  who  ate  its  Parents,”  etc. 

Count  Harald  Moltke,  who  has  iUustrated  the  book,  must  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  his  work,  especiahy  when  we  remember  that  much  of  it 
was  done  with  the  temperature  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  and  when  he 
was  suffering  from  a severe  illness.  Many  of  the  black  and  white  pictures  are, 
of  course,  very  sUght,  but  even  in  these  he  has  secured  some  very  good  effects. 
He  has  a truly  marvellous  power  in  interpreting  facial  expression,  and  as  a 
figure  study  “ Christmas  Eve  in  a Snow  Hut  ” is  a splendid  piece  of 
composition.  There  is  a fine  piece  of  colouring  in  “ Daughter  of  the  Udhgger 
[trader]  at  Tasiussaq.”  In  fact  the  colour  plates  are  on  the  whole  very  good, 
but  one  feels  that  portraiture  is  really  the  work  that  the  Count  likes.  His 
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landscapes  rather  lack  atmosphere  and  that  love  for  Nature  that  can  alone 
touch  the  emotions  of  the  observer. 

Latin  America. 

Central  and  South  America.  2nd  Ed.  Vol.  1.  By  Dr.  A.  H.  Keane,  LL.D., 
F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  15s. 
Stanford.  1909. 

This  is  a new  issue  of  Messrs.  Stanford’s  well-known  compendium  of  geography 
and  travel,  deahng  with  Central  and  South  America.  First  published  in  1900,  it 
has  now  been  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  geographical,  anthropological 
and  engineering  work  of  the  last  eight  years  has  been  included,  showing  the 
great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  exploring  large  tracts  of  country  hitherto 
unknown,  and  rendering  them  accessible  to  commercial  enterprise. 

The  work,  which  is  very  comprehensive,  deals  with  the  early  and  later  physical, 
ethnical  and  historic  relations  of  the  South  American  continent,  giving  the 
principal  features  of  each  individual  State,  separately  and  at  length,  with 
maps.  Much  statistical  information  is  included  regarding  areas,  boundaries 
and  population.  The  physical  features,  general  history  and  climate,  the 
administration,  rehgion,  finance,  natural  resources  and  products,  are  all  dealt 
with  in  turn,  and  the  flora,  fauna  and  anthropology  described  and  illustrated. 
The  maps,  thirteen  in  number,  are  up  to  Messrs.  Stanford’s  standard  of 
excellence,  in  that  they  artistically  combine  accuracy  with  clearness  of  definition. 
The  volume  is  full  of  interest  for  the  student  and  traveller,  and  presents  much 
information  which  should  appeal  to  the  general  reader. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  known  of  the  densely-wooded  regions  drained 
by  the  Solimoens  or  Amazons,  and  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras, 
extending  over  many  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  This  vast  area  should 
attract  the  most  enterprising  and  intrepid  explorers,  offering,  as  it  does,  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  with  thepromise  of  a wealth  of  really  valuable  discoveries, 
scientific  and  commercial,  denied  to  the  Polar  explorer. 

In  Well-Worn  Ways  in  Africa. 

Some  African  Highways.  By  Caroline  Kirkland.  Duckworth  & Co.  1909. 

Two  American  ladies,  presumably  mother  and  daughter,  “ pay  calls  ” to 
relatives  and  friends  in  Uganda  and  the  Transvaal.  In  a volume  of  345  pages 
we  have  described  to  us  what  was  seen  and  done.  The  narrative  begins  with 
the  arrival,  on  board  a German  steamer,  at  Mombasa.  Thence,  by  means  of 
the  Uganda  Railway,  our  travellers,  in  two  days,  arrive  at  Port  Florence, 
conveniently  situated  at  the  head  of  Kaviroudo  Bay,  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
Lake  Nyanza.  From  Port  Florence,  steamer  is  taken  to  Entebbe,  the  English 
capital  of  Uganda.  About  three  weeks  is  spent  at  Entebbe  in  making  short 
excursions  round  about,  and  then  return  is  made  to  Mombasa  in  time  to  catch 
the  monthly  steamer  going  south.  Tanga,  Zanzibar,  Dar  Es  Salaam, 
Mozambique  and  Beira,  ports  of  call  on  the  way  to  Loren90  Marques,  have 
all  something  of  interest  for  our  author.  The  second  inland  journey  is  made 
from  Loren90  Marques,  by  way  of  Pretoria,  to  Johannesberg.  The  “ back 
track  ” passes  by  the  same  places,  and  Naples  is  reached  at  the  time  of  the 
great  eruption  of  1906. 
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The  story  of  this  round  of  visits  is  described  in  an  interesting  and  amusing 
way.  The  writer  is  evidently  one  who  possesses  the  sense  of  observation  to 
a marked  degree,  and  has  not  failed  to  exercise  this  pecuharly  feminine  faculty 
in  her  travels.  As  a result,  the  materials,  which  this  trip  to  East  and  South 
Africa  supply,  are  on  the  whole  well  handled.  Yet,  when  there  is  so  much  to 
satisfy  the  natural  craving  for  what  is  not  possessed  by  the  majority,  and  so 
much  to  arouse  the  imagination,  it  seems  a pity  that  Miss  Kirkland  should 
lessen  the  value  of  her  personal  impressions  by  the  preconceived  notions 
derived  from  the  observations  of  others.  This  is  apparent  on  many  pages. 
Some  great  care  and  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  sleeping 
sickness,  and  within  the  compass  of  about  thirty  pages  we  have  an  admirable 
digest  of  the  history,  development  and  ravages  of  perhaps  the  greatest  scourge 
of  tropical  Africa — a scourge  which  hitherto  appears  to  have  baffled  scientists 
and  medical  experts.  The  Rand  Chinese  and  the  political  situation  are  con- 
sidered in  their  turn  ; but  the  political  scene  shifter  in  South  Africa  has  very 
little  slack  time,  so  a discussion  of  events  of  1906  seems  a little  belated  and 
futile  in  1909.  Anecdotes,  reminiscences  and  historical  facts  of  general  interest 
abound  in  every  chapter.  The  book  arouses  and  sustains  the  attention,  and 
in  some  places  the  narrative  even  becomes  exciting.  The  visit  to  Entebbe 
occupies  half  the  volume,  and  rightly  so  ; for  one  in  quest  of  something  new 
and  strange  would  naturally  linger  over  a country  little  known  to  the  ordinary 
traveller. 

Excellent  reproductions  of  photographs  of  well-chosen  typical  subjects  are 
scattered  throughout  the  book  and  enhance  its  value.  The  map  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  takes  in  a district  not  touched  by  our  travellers,  and  is  crowded  in 
parts  with  names  indistinctly  printed  and  of  no  interest  to  the  reader.  This 
map  might  with  advantage  be  replaced  with  a sketch  map  of  the  whole  route 
from  Mombasa.  We  notice  that  in  the  map  Entebbe  is  printed  ’Ntebbe, 
while  we  are  told  that  the  correct  transliteration  is  ’Mtebbe  ; Jinga  is  on  one 
page,  Jingi  on  the  next ; tetanus  and  lock-jaw  occur  both  in  one  sentence. 
These  and  some  few  repetitions  are  the  chief  defects  in  an  otherwise  well-edited 
work.  Then  a fifteen  page  description  of  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  seems 
out  of  place  in  a book  on  Uganda  and  the  Transvaal,  and  might  well  be  omitted. 
The  Forew'ord,  after  the  Preface — for  the  book  has  both — consists  of  a recom- 
mendation from  Lieutenant-General  Sir  R.  S.  Baden-Pow^ell. 

The  Genesis  of  Cape  Colony. 

Le  Cap  de  Bonne- Esperance  au  XV lie  Siecle.  Henri  Deherain.  3 fr.  50  c. 

Paris  : Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie.  1909. 

At  the  present  juncture,  wfflen  the  question  of  South  African  Federation 
is  so  prominently  before  the  public,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  history  of 
the  country  which  M.  Henri  Deherain  has  recently  given  in  his  second  volume 
of  the  series  of  “ Ltudes  sur  I’Afrique,”  the  history  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
from  1652  to  1708.  It  is  w^ell  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  relative  position  of 
this  period  in  the  history  of  this  colony. 

The  Cape  w^as  discovered  in  1487  by  Bartholomew'  Diaz,  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  w'ho  called  it  the  “ Cape  of  Storms.”  King  John  II.,  of  Portugal, 
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however,  in  confidence  of  brighter  prospects,  called  it  the  “ Cape  of  Good 
Hope.”  Ten  years  later,  Vasco  de  Gama,  another  Portuguese  navigator, 
touched  at  the  Cape,  and  accomplished  the  passage  to  India.  During  the 
next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  English  ships 
stopped  at  the  Cape  on  their  way  to  India,  but  no  permanent  settlement  was 
made  till  1652,  when  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  took  possession  of  Table 
Bay,  in  order  to  supply  ships  with  fresh  provisions  on  their  voyages  to  and 
from  the  East.  It  is  from  this  point  that  M.  Deherain  takes  up  the  history. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part,  “ La  fondation  de 
FEscale,”  deals  with  the  circumstances  which  led  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  to  establish  a garden  for  the  rafraichissement  of  passing 
vessels,  and  to  build  a fort  for  the  protection  of  the  settlement.  The  work 
of  Johan  van  Riebeck  and  others  is  considered  in  detail.  “ Les  colons  du  Cap 
pendant  la  seconde  moitie  du  XVIIe  Siecle  ” is  the  title  of  the  second  part, 
which  treats  of  the  colonists,  their  origin,  their  settlements  in  and  around 
Table  Bay,  their  occupations,  their  relations  with  the  natives,  and  their  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  etc.  Statistical  tables,  maps,  an  analytical  table  of  contents, 
and  a bibliography  add  to  the  usefulness  and  completeness  of  an  interesting 
compilation,  which  evinces  much  industry  on  the  part  of  the  author,  as  well  as 
considerable  skill  in  the  handling  of  a great  wealth  of  material. 

Autumn  Travel  Books. 

Between  this  and  Christmas  many  books  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
are  promised  by  the  leading  publishers  who  make  a speciality  of  this  class  of 
literature.  The  two  most  notable  travel  books,  which  stand  in  a class  by 
themselves,  are  no  doubt  Mr.  E.  H.  Shackleton’s  Heart  of  the  Antarctic,  to  be 
published  in  the  course  of  the  month  by  Mr.  Heinemann,  and  Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s 
narrative  of  his  explorations  in  Tibet,  Trans-Himalaya : Discoveries  and 

Adventures  in  Tibet,  pubhshed  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

Other  important  books  are  : — China  : its  Marvel  and  Mystery.  T.  Hodgson 
liddell.  (Allen.)  Sikkim  and  Bhutan.  John  Claude  White.  (Arnold.) 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Percy  F.  Hone.  (Bell.)  Round  About  India.  Edmund 
Candler.  (Blackwood.)  The  Face  of  China.  E.  G.  Kemp.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.)  Peaks  and  Glaciers  of  Nun  Kun  : A Record  of  Pioneer  Exploration 
and  Mountaineering  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya.  F.  Bullock  Workman  and 
W.  H.  Workman.  (Constable.)  Constantinople  and  Turkey,  1909.  Professor 
Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay.  (Hodder  & Stoughton.)  Lake  Victoria  to  Khartoum. 
Captain  F.  A.  Dickinson.  (Lane.)  The  Gates  of  India.  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  H. 
Holdich.  (Macmillan.)  In  the  Torrid  Sudan.  H.  L.  Tangye.  (Murray.)  The 
Great  Wall  of  China.  Dr.  W.  E.  Geil.  (Murray.)  The  Great  Pacific  Coast. 
C.  Reginald  Enock.  (Richards.)  Labrador,  its  Discovery,  Exploration  and 
Development.  W.  G.  Gosling.  (Rivers.)  Italian  Highways  and  Byways,  from  a 
Motor  Car.  Francis  Miltoun.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  A German  Staff 
Officer  in  India.  Count  H.  Von  Konigsmarck.  (Kegan  Paul.)  Hungary. 
Adrian  Stokes.  (Black.)  Glympses  of  East  Africa  and  Zanzibar.  Ethel 
Younghusband.  (Long.)  The  Northward  Trek : the  Making  of  Rhodesia. 
Stanley  P.  Hyatt.  (Melrose.)  By  the  Waters  of  Egypt.  Norma  Lorimer. 
(Methuen.)  Romantic  Corsica.  George  Renwick.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
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Zoological  Exploration. 

An  exceedingly  well-manned  British 
expedition  is  now  on  its  way  to  Dutch 
New  Guinea,  to  explore  a part  of  that 
territory  which  is  almost  unknown. 
Its  staff  will  include  Mr.  Walter 
Goodfellow  (whose  former  experience 
of  New  Guinea  has  led  to  his  being 
chosen  to  assume  general  command 
of  the  expedition),  Mr.  Eric  Marshall, 
who  served  under  Lieutenant  Shackleton 
in  his  last  Antarctic  expedition,  and  Mr. 
A.  F.  R.  Wollaston,  who  served  on 
the  British  Museum  Expedition  to 
Ruwenzori.  As  the  expedition  has 
been  organized  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee 
of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  its 
work  will  be  mainly  zoological.  For 
this  work  New  Guinea  offers  an  excep- 
tionally interesting  field.  Half  a 
century  ago,  Professor  Wallace  pointed 
out  that  the  narrow  but  deep  sea 
channel,  running  north  and  south 
through  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
betw^een  Borneo  and  Celebes,  affords 
a natural  barrier,  which  has  caused  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  fauna 
of  the  islands  that  He  to  the  east  of 
the  channel,  and  those  that  He  to  the 
west  of  it.  In  the  western  islands, 
large  mammals,  notably  the  orang- 
outang, the  rhinoceros  and  the  tapir 
are  found,  but  no  such  large  animals 
are  found  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the 
archipelago,  of  which  New  Guinea  is 
the  chief.  Animals  found  in  the  latter 
islands, have  more  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  fauna  of  Australia  than  with 
any  other,  and  in  New  Guinea  itself, 
all  the  mammals  that  have  as  yet  been 
discovered,  with  the  exception  of  the 


wild  pig  and  the  rat,  are  marsupial. 
Though  so  much  time  has  elapsed  since 
Wallace’s  observations  on  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals  in  the 
East  Indies,  Httle  further  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction.  The 
zoological  work  of  Mr.  GoodfeUow’s 
expedition  should  therefore  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  especially  since  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  find  an  animal 
which  affords  an  exception  to  Wallace’s 
rule.  Reports  have  reached  naturaHsts 
that  the  footprints  of  a very  large 
mammal  have  been  seen  in  New  Guinea, 
and  a Dutch  explorer  (Dr.  Lorentz)  is 
said,  two  years  ago  actually  to  have 
seen  the  animal,  which  is  described  as 
being  very  large,  striped  black  and 
wdiite,  and  having  a proboscis  Hke  a 
tapir’s.  The  discovery  of  a tapir  in 
New  Guinea  would  have  a most  im- 
portant bearing  on  Wallace’s  observa- 
tions, and  the  find  wiU  be  still  more 
interesting  if  the  animal  proves  to  be 
marsupial. 

It  may  be  recalled  in  this  connection, 
that  when  Dr.  Lumholtz  was  engaged 
in  zoological  research  in  North  Queens- 
land, he  heard  from  his  aboriginal 
companions  of  the  existence  of  a fairly 
large  carnivorous  marsupial.  He  spent 
a considerable  time  in  search  of  the 
animal,  and  once  his  companions  brought 
him  a skin  which  they  declared  to  be 
that  of  the  animal  for  which  he  was 
searching.  Unfortunately  their  dogs 
ate  the  hide  during  the  night,  and  to 
this  day,  the  problem  of  whether  or  not 
AustraHa  contains  a carnivorous  mar- 
supial is  unsolved. 

Mr.  Goodfellow’s  expedition  wiU  not 
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confine  itself  to  zoological  research. 
A survey  party  will  correct  inaccuracies 
in  the  charts  of  the  coast.  A range  of 
snow-capped  mountains  will  be  ex- 
plored, work  in  which  Mr.  Woolaston’s 
experience  of  Ruwenzori  will  be 
valuable,  and  Mr.  Marshall  will  in- 
vestigate tropical  diseases.  Anthropo- 
logists will  hope  that  some  new  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea.  These  are  physically  distinct 
from  the  Australians,  whom  they  most 
closely  resemble,  but,  though  their 
standard  of  culture  is  higher,  they  have 
many  customs  and  magical  practices 
in  common  with  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours. 

Hudson  and  the  North-West  Passage. 

Most  of  us  know  so  little  of  the  careers 
of  our  greatest  men,  that  probably  until 
reminded  of  it,  by  the  great  festival 
that  was  held  last  month  at  New  York, 
few  remembered  that  Henry  Hudson 
the  Navigator,  had  discovered  the  river 
that  bears  his  name,  and  fewer  still 
could  have  said,  until  their  newspapers 
told  them,  why  he,  whose  name  is 
inseparably  associated  with  Arctic 
exploration,  should  visit  that  part  of 
the  American  continent.  His  em- 
ployers had  commissioned  him  to  try 
and  find  the  north-east  passage  to  the 
Pacific.  What,  therefore,  was  he  doing 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic  ? To 
understand  that  Hudson,  in  exploring 
the  North  American  coast  after  failing 
to  force  a passage  through  the  eastern 
Arctic  Ocean,  was  carrying  out  the 
spirit  though  not  the  letter  of  his 
instructions,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  all  Arctic  exploration  at  that  period 
was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  find  a 
way  to  China  and  Chinese  markets. 
The  English  and  Dutch  merchants  who 
financed  the  voyages  of  Frobisher, 
Davis,  Willoughby,  Hudson  and  other 


Arctic  explorers  cared  httle  for  the 
discovery  of  unknown  lands  and  were 
still  less  interested  in  purely  scientific 
exploration,  but  they  very  earnestly 
desired  to  find  a way  to  the  markets  of 
the  East  by  which  their  ships  could  sail 
without  fear  of  meeting  Portuguese  or 
Spanish  vessels.  Not  that  English,  or 
Dutch  seamen,  feared  to  exchange 
broadsides  with  those  of  the  countries 
who  claimed  and  endeavoured  to  hold 
the  monopoly  of  eastern  commerce, 
but  because  guns  and  ammunition 
took  up  cargo  space,  and  cargo  space 
was  precious  in  the  days  when  pepper 
was  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

Having  failed  to  pass  the  Kara 
Straits,  Hudson’s  Asiatic  seamen  were 
torpid  with  cold  and  fear,  and  having 
been  blown  by  easterly  gales  half-way 
across  the  Atlantic,  he  decided  that 
he  could  best  serve  his  employers  by 
searching  for  a way  to  China  along  the 
American  coast.  Geographers  of  that 
day  beheved  that  the  western  coast  of 
America  trended  eastward  after  Cah- 
fornia  was  passed,  (it  was  perhaps  in 
hope  of  finding  a way  back  to  England 
in  this  direction,  that  led  Drake  on  his 
voyage  round  the  world  to  hug  the 
American  coast,  as  far  north  as  San 
Francisco),  and  that  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Mississippi  Valley,  was  covered 
by  the  ocean.  It  was  known,  more- 
over, that  an  inlet  on  the  eastern  side 
of  America  somewhere  between  39°  and 
41°  N.  ran  a considerable  distance 
inland.  If  Hudson  had  been  able  to 
show  that  this  inlet  connected  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  or  that  these 
oceans  were  separated  in  this  latitude 
by  a narrow  isthmus,  such  as  that  at 
Panama,  the  discovery  would,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  employers,  have  amply 
compensated  for  his  failure  to  find  a 
north-east  passage  to  China. 
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The  Antarctic  Exhibition. 

The  exhibition  of  the  equipment  and 
rehcs  of  Lieutenant  Shackleton’s  exhibi- 
tion promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  popular  shows  held  in 
London  within  recent  years.  It  is  a 
new  departure,  but  an  excellent  one, 
to  hold  this  exhibition  on  the  return 
of  an  exploring  expedition.  Hitherto 
the  exhibitions  of  equipment,  etc.,  in 
connection  with  exploring  expeditions, 
Arctic  or  otherwise,  have  been  held 
previous  to  the  departure.  Naturally 
the  British  pubhc  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  more  than  a languid  interest 
in  theodohtes,  plane-tables,  aneroid 
barometers  and  other  scientific  acces- 
sories of  an  expedition  which  is,  so  to 
speak,  in  embryo.  The  exhibition  is 
twofold.  There  is  the  w^eather- beaten 
ship,  the  Nimrod  (the  smallest  ship 
which  has  ever  approached  a degree  of 
latitude  so  near  the  South  Pole),  where 
visitors  can  see  the  Lilliputian  ward- 
room in  which  no  less  than  twenty-four 
(members  of  the  expedition  and  the 
ship’s  officers)  hved  during  the  long 
voyage,  and  the  still  more  cramped 
sleeping  quarters.  Noticeable  features 
are  the  top-mast  barrel  (crow’s  nest), 
which  served  as  a look-out,  and  the 
inverted  polar  compass ; but  most 
visitors  will  be  chiefly  attracted  by  the 
delightful  Esquimo  puppies,  whose 
quarters  are  in  the  bows. 

The  Exhibition  of  Arctic  Equipment 
and  Natural  History  Collections  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Examination  Hall  in 
Savoy  Street.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  popular  exhibits  is  that  of  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  explorers  equipped 
in  a Burberry  outfit — that  remarkable 
air-free,  but  wind- tight  material,  which 
looks  as  thin  and  flimsy  as  silk,  but  is 
as  tough  and  durable  as  tarpauhn — 
really  worn  by  one  of  the  party  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  days. 


Exploration 

This  dummy  may  possibly  suggest 
Madame  Tussaud,  but  there  is  an 
actuality  and  an  individuahty  about 
it,  which  is  necessarily  lacking  in  that 
popular  show.  Close  by,  is  a complete 
suit  of  the  well-known  Jaeger  winter 
clothing,  worn  by  one  of  the  explorers, 
conveniently  placed  for  comparison. 
The  battered  sledge,  much  damaged  by 
hundreds  of  miles  travelling  over  the 
rough  pack-ice  attracts  special  atten- 
tion. Then  there  are  the  sleeping-bags, 
dog  and  pony  harness,  back-saddles, 
fur-boots  and  mittens,  skis  and  other 
articles  of  equipment.  An  almost 
tragic  interest  attaches  to  one  little 
exhibit — a few  fragments  of  wood  in 
a glass-case — the  only  remnants  of  the 
sledge  which  carried  the  sleeping-bags 
and  tent  of  the  four  explorers  on  the 
“ last  dash  ” to  the  Pole.  These  are  the 
remains  of  the  sledge  that  was  provi- 
dentially saved  when  the  pony  was  lost 
in  a hidden  crevasse,  when,  had  the 
sledge  gone  as  well',  Shackleton  and  his 
three  companions  would  have  certainly 
perished  of  cold.  Of  considerable 
literary  interest,  is  the  printing-press 
with  which  the  Aurora  Australis  was 
composed  and  printed.  The  copies  of 
this  unique  pubhcation,  which  are 
neatly  bound  in  covers  made  from 
packing-cases,  are  limited  to  a hundred. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  fear  of  these 
copies  being  available  for  speculators 
in  “ limited  editions.”  The  exhibition 
catalogue  is  artistically  got  up,  and  is 
well  named  a souvenir,  for  it  forms  an 
interesting  memento  of  an  unusually 
interesting  exhibition.  The  unconscious 
humour  in  the  list  of  the  members  will 
appeal  to  the  frivolous  visitor. 
The  functions  of  the  various  members 
are  set  down  : “ J.  Murray,  Biologist ; 
George  Marston,  Artist,  etc.,”  but 
Messrs.  Joyce  and  Wild  apparently 
double  the  parts  of  “ Zoologists  and 
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Dogs,”  and  Dr.  Forbes  Mackay  the 
parts  of  “ Surgeon  and  Ponies  ” ! 
Quaint,  too,  is  the  Latinity  of  some  of 
the  mottoes  worked  on  silk  on  the 
sledge-flags  presented  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  expedition  : “ Frustra 
nise  Dominus,”  for  instance,  is  the 
cr3Tptic  inscription  on  one  flag  ! 

Antarctic  Exploration. 

Captain  Scott  is  pushing  forward  the 
arrangements  for  his  forthcoming 
Antarctic  expedition.  His  main 
object  is  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  but 
instead  of  following  Lieutenant 
Shackleton’s  course  he  will  adopt  the 
more  sportsmanhke  plan  of  trying  a new 
route.  He  will  estabhsh  his  base  on 
King  Edward  VII  Land,  four  hundred 
miles  to  the  east  of  McMurdo  Sound, 
and  make  his  attempt  from  there. 
The  track  which  he  intends  to  follow 
will,  he  considers,  probably  be  easier 
than  that  followed  by  Shackleton,  as 
he  beheves  that  by  following  it  he  will 
not  have  to  traverse  such  a long 
distance  on  the  lofty  inland  plateau. 
Dogs,  ponies  and  motor-sledges  will 
be  used  on  the  expedition.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Bruce,  Director  of  the  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Laboratory,  is  also  endeavour- 
ing to  organize  an  Antarctic  expedition. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society’s  Meetings  > 
1909-1910. 

For  the  session  which  begins  on 
November  8th,  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  have  arranged  an  unusually 
interesting  list  of  lectures.  No  doubt, 
the  most  popular  will  be  that  by 
Commander  Peary  on  his  North 
Polar  expedition,  which  will  probably 
be  given  early  in  the  year.  The  fact 
that  this  famous  explorer  has  been 
invited  to  lecture  on  the  expedition 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 


controversy,  need  not,  however,  be 
necessarily  taken  as  an  indirect  re- 
cognition by  the  society  of  his  claim 
to  have  reached  the  North  Pole. 
Among  other  lectures  of  special  interest 
are  the  following,  taking  them  in 
chronological  order  : — The  paper  for 
November  22nd  will  probably  be  by 
a young  explorer  who  is  coming  much 
to  the  fore,  Mr.  Douglas  Carruthers, 
who  will  give  an  account  of  his  remark- 
able journey  through  an  almost 
unlmown  region  in  Northern  Arabia. 
On  December  6th  Dr.  Hunter  Workman 
and  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  will 
describe  their  recent  explorations  in  the 
Himalayas.  During  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  there  will  be 
lectures  by  Lieutenant  Boyd  Alexander 
on  his  travels  in  the  Cameroons,  and  by 
Dr.  T.  G.  Longstaff,  who  will  give  an 
account  of  his  climbing  and  exploring 
expeditions  in  Central  Asia.  Other 
papers  of  popular  interest  which  are 
promised  by  notable  travellers  some- 
time during  the  session  are  : — Explora- 
tions in  Southern  Nigeria,  by  P.  A. 
Talbot ; Exploration  in  the  Kasai 
Region  of  the  Congo,  by  E.  Torday  ; 
A Journey  from  Uganda  by  Lake 
Rudolf  to  Abyssinia,  by  Captain  C.  H. 
Stigand ; and  Boundary-Making  and 
Exploration  in  Bohvia  and  Brazil,  by 
Major  P.  H.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Douglas  Carruthers  and  the  Beduin 
Arabs. 

While  explorers  have  been  penetrat- 
ing further  and  further  into  Central 
Asia,  and  the  Polar  regions,  in  search 
of  a spot  which  they  could  say  that  no 
civilized  man  had  been  there  before 
them,  P.  and  O.  steamers  have  passed 
every  week  within  a hundred  miles  or 
so  of  a part  of  the  globe,  inhabited 
since  history  began,  of  which  we  know 
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little  more  than  we  can  learn  from  the 
books  of  Genesis  and  Job.  Sir  Richard 
Burton  at  the  peril  of  his  life  penetrated 
Arabia  as  far  as  Mecca,  the  sacred  city 
of  the  Mohammedans,  but  even  he 
could  tell  us  httle  of  the  country  that 
lies  beyond.  Recently,  however,  Mr. 
Douglas  Carruthers  returned  from 
Arabia,  after  exploring,  in  the  guise  of 
an  Arab,  the  great  central  plateau  as 
far  as  the  border  of  the  Great  Nafud, 
or  “ Desert  of  the  Great  Waste.”  One 
reason  why  the  country  has  developed 
so  little  is,  according  to  Mr.  Carruthers, 
the  constant  war  between  the  Emirs 
of  Hail  and  the  Emirs  of  Riad.  “ Since 
1907,”  he  says,  “ no  few^er  than  five 
emirs  have  been  done  away  with,  the 
present  ruler  being  the  sixth.  The 
Emir  of  Hail  is  only  eleven  years  old, 
and  while  I was  in  the  country  his 
guardian,  who  was  acting  as  Regent, 
was  killed.”  Another  obstacle  to 
progress  is  the  fact  that  the  Beduins 
do  not  appreciate  its  advantages  or 
desire  anything  from  Europe,  except 
magazine  rifles,  which  they  import  in 
large  quantities  from  Koweit,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Mr.  Carruthers  declares 
that  there  are  no  physical  difiiculties 
to  hinder  the  construction  of  a Trans- 
Arabian  railway  from  Egypt  to  India, 
but  anticipates  that  the  Beduins  would 
tear  up  the  lines  and  cany  them  ofi 
into  the  desert  as  they  carried  off  the 
rails  of  the  Mecca  railway.  We  know 
so  little  about  the  Beduin  Arabs 
that  we  shall  await  Mr.  Carruthers’s 
detailed  narrative  with  the  greatest 
interest.  Is  the  Beduin  Arab  the  noble- 
hearted  gentleman  that  romance  has 
depicted  him,  who  will  give  everything 
he  possesses  to  the  stranger  within  his 
gates,  except  the  beloved  steed,  that  he 
will  not  sell  for  untold  gold,  or  is  he  an 
unromantic  rufiian — an  Ishmaelite  with 
a Lee-Metford  rifle — whose  favourite 


occupation  is  robbery  with  violence  ? 
Is  the  nation  that  produced  one  out  of 
the  dozen  men  who  have  most  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  world’s  history, 
and  that  first  taught  Europe  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  medicine,  astronomy, 
algebra,  geography  and  chemistry, 
worthy  of  its  great  past,  or  has  it 
degenerated  into  a horde  of  ilhterate 
and  uncouth  barbarians  ? 

The  Congo  Exhibition. 

This  exhibition,  which  was  held  last 
month  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  though 
primarily  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
importance,  was  of  some  geographical 
interest.  It  illustrated  graphically  and 
thoroughly,  native  and  missionary  fife 
on  the  Congo,  and  gave  a realistic  view 
of  the  manner  of  living,  the  constant 
trials,  and  the  self-sacrifice,  required  of 
those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
guidance  and  amelioration  of  these 
unfortunate  people.  The  collection  of 
fetishes  was  particularly  interesting  ; 
the  charm  often  being,  but,  a bone,  a 
few  pumpkin  pips  in  a bag,  or  a shell, 
and  yet  these  treasures  are  thought  to 
bring  luck  in  hunting  and  fighting,  or 
to  protect  from  disease.  The  witch- 
doctor is  all-powerful,  as  in  his  hands 
lie  the  power  of  life  and  death.  As 
regards  the  medical  research  section, 
we  regretted  to  find  so  much  made  of 
the  fell,  Indian,  or  rather  Assamese, 
disease,  kala-azar.  This  does  not  exist 
on  the  Congo  to  any  great  extent,  and 
we  had  hoped  to  see  exhibits  of  more 
local  interest.  The  hospital  ward  was 
of  a primitive  nature,  in  that,  although 
the  nurse  and  her  accessories  were  up 
to  date,  ordinary  conveniences  were 
lacking,  and  in  the  mosquito  nets,  there 
were  holes  large  enough  to  admit  a 
blow-fly.  An  interesting  exhibit,  was 
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the  fore  part  of  the  famous  mission 
steamer  Peace,  with  the  cabin  in  which 
Grenfell — a name  immortal  in  the 
annals  of  missionary  life— did  so  much 
of  his  memorable  work.  In  the  printing 
section  of  the  Missionary  Training  Court, 
the  Kev.  J.  R.  M.  Stephens  showed 
what  a Congolese  can  do.  Here,  a native 
printer,  son  of  Mantu  Parkinson,  the 
first  Baptist  convert,  was  at  work, 
printing  copies  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
in  the  eight  languages  generally  used 
by  missionaries  on  the  Congo.  The 
relief  map  of  Central  Africa,  measuring 
some  twenty  feet  long  by  nine  feet 
deep,  showing  the  contour  of  the 
country,  the  course  of  the  River 
Congo,  and  its  tributaries,  was  well 
executed. 

Notes. 

Mr.  Knud  Rasmussen  is  preparing 
for  a three  years’  expedition  through 
the  American  Arctic  Archipelago, 
mainly  for  the  study  of  the  Eskimo 
of  that  region.  This  expedition,  which 
will  probably  make  a start  in  1910  or 
1911,  should  prove  of  great  anthropo- 
logical and  ethnological  importance. 

In  America  they  have  attempted  to 
solve  the  Polar  problem  by  a plebiscite. 
A well-known  journal  asked  its  readers 
to  vote  on  the  claims  of  the  two  North 
Pole  “ discoverers.”  It  appears  that 
over  seventy  thousand  maintained  that 
Dr.  Cook  reached  the  Pole,  while 
Commander  Peary  had  only  eighteen 
thousand  supporters. 


In  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
months  there  will  hardly  be  a European 
capital  in  which  Lieutenant  Shackleton 
has  not  given  his  famous  lecture  on 
the  British  Antarctic  Expedition.  In 
the  course  of  his  Continental  tour, 
which  began  last  month  at  Copenhagen, 
he  will  lecture  at  Stockholm,  Christiania, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Rome, 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

The  Uganda  Government  have 
started  a motor  service  from  the 
political  capital  (Entebbe)  to  Kampala. 

A shilling  toll  is  now  levied  on  foot- 
passengers  crossing  the  Victoria  Falls 
bridge  on  the  Zambesi.  This  toll  is 
regarded  by  tourists  as  vexatious, 
while  it  yields  too  small  a revenue  to 
be  of  much  use  in  paying  for  repairs  to 
the  bridge. 

The  Committee  of  the  Zeppelin 
Polar  Expedition  have  decided  to  send 
a preliminary  expedition  to  Spitzbergen 
next  summer  to  test  the  suitability  of 
an  airship  for  long  journeys. 

Nansen’s  scheme  of  reaching  the  Pole 
by  drifting  with  the  ice  is  to  be 
attempted  again  by  Mr.  Evelyn 
Baldwin  of  the  Baldwin-Ziegler  Expedi- 
tion of  1911-12. 

The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  edited  by  Lady  Henry  Stanley, 
has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  & Co.  Two 
editions  are  issued,  one  at  a guinea,  the 
other,  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies,  at  £3  3s.  each,  signed  by  the 
editress. 
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A Forgotten  Corner  of  Spain. 

Although  in  these  days  of  globe- 
trotting, the  ubiquitous  tourist  has 
fairly  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
Spain,  yet  there  Hes  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  peninsula,  a province, 
Galicia,  which,  although  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  frequented  part  of  the 
kingdom  until  the  fourteenth  century, 
has  now  for  hundreds  of  years  slumbered 
undisturbed,  vTapped  in  the  glory  of 
its  famous  past.  To  the  man-in-the- 
street,  the  name  Santiago  de  Compo- 
stela conveys  nothing,  yet  during  the 
^liddle  Ages  it  was  the  lodestar  which 
attracted  all  Christendom.  For  here, 
preserved  in  an  arched  vault  below  the 
mighty  Cathedral,  he  the  body  and 
severed  head  of  the  Apostle  St.  James. 
All  Europe  did  honour  to  the  great 
apostle  : Charlemagne  guided,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  by  the  Mlky  Way, 
made  his  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine ; 
the  King  of  Jerusalem  paid  homage 
at  the  tomb  ; popes,  kings  and  saints, 
ah  made  their  arduous  way  to  the  holy 
spot.  Great  roads  were  cut  through 
Spain  and  France,  and  even  so  far 
afield  as  Germany  and  Italy,  to 
Santiago — bridges  were  built  and  rest- 
houses  made  for  the  numberless  parties 
of  pilgrims. 

Set  foot  inside  the  city  wall,  and  you 
are  transported  in  a moment  back 
through  the  centuries  to  the  dark  Middle 
Ages.  Tread  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
paved  streets,  and  each  footstep  echoes 
in  ghostly  fashion,  from  the  massive 
arcades  of  heavy  masonry,  rudely 
disturbing  the  silent  air  of  antiquity. 
At  night,  the  illusion  is  heightened, 
each  turret,  each  gable,  illumined  by 


the  silvery  moon,  speaks  of  the  past. 
The  tall  houses  and  pilgrim  hostels 
fro^vn  darkly  on  the  passer-by,  the 
cavernous  depths  of  the  arcades  seem 
pregnant  vith  mystery.  A priest,  vdth 
flowing  sable  robe,  flits  silently  by. 
Anon,  the  heavy  silence  is  broken  by 
the  piercing  call  of  the  sereno,  with,  his 
hatchet-partisan  and  svflnging  lantern, 
“ Ave  Maria  Purisima  Son  Las  Diez 
y Sereno.”  Above  aU,  towers  the  vast 
and  imposing  bulk  of  the  mighty 
Cathedral,  flanked  by  the  Cardinal’s 
Palace  and  the  venerable  Royal 
Hospital.  The  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
is  a vast  treasure-house.  Gold,  silver, 
precious  stones  and  gem-studded  vest- 
ments, represent  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful  to  a fabulous  amount. 

French  Postal  AnomeJies. 

Though  most  people  are  aware  that 
the  postal  rate  for  letters  to  France 
and  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union, 
is  now  2 Jd.  per  ounce,  instead  of  J ounce, 
and  IJd.  for  every  subsequent  ounce, 
it  does  not  seem  generally  knovm  that 
these  rates  are  not  reciprocal,  the  rates 
from  France  to  the  United  Kingdom 
being  still  25  centimes  for  J ounce,  and 
the  only  concession  is,  that  each  sub- 
sequent ounce  is  15  centimes,  instead 
of  25  centimes.  It  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  a great  convenience  if  the  corre- 
sponding rates  from  France  to  England 
could  be  inserted  in  the  Post  Office 
Guide.  Another  desirable  reform  would 
be,  to  abohsh  the  exasperating  and 
unintelligible  distinction  between 
printed  papers  and  commercial  papers. 
Were  the  rates  made  uniform,  it  would 
scarcely  make  an  appreciable  difference 
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in  the  revenue  receipts.  Sample  post, 
which  comes  again  under  a different 
category,  does  not  seem  utihsed  to 
anything  hke  the  same  extent  as  in 
France  or  Italy,  where  the  inland  rates 
are  extraordinarily  low.  In  Italy,  for 
instance,  a small  parcel  labelled 
“ Campione  senza  valor e ” can  be  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for 
2 centesimi. 

“Anything  to  Declare”? 

As  most  travellers  are,  to  their  cost, 
aware,  the  amount  of  tobacco  allowed 
passengers  duty  free,  at  the  French 
frontier,  has  recently  been  reduced  to 
half  an  ounce,  or  ten  cigars  or  twenty 
cigarettes.  But  great  uncertainty 
prevails  among  the  travelling  public,  as 
to  the  amount  allowed  by  the  English 
customs  authorities.  In  practice,  a 
broken  box  of  cigars  or  cigarettes  if 
declared,  is  often  passed,  but,  strictly, 
it  seems  a passenger  arriving  in  England 
from  the  Continent,  is  only  allowed 
duty  free,  and,  if  declared^  cigars, 
cigarettes  or  tobacco,  not  exceeding 
8 ounces  altogether.  If,  however,  the 
passenger  arrives  from  the  Channel 
Islands,  one  half  that  weight  is  allowed. 
It  also  appears  from  a question  put 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  House  of  Commons  recently,  that, 
“ declarations  are  not  ordinarily 
accepted  from  children,  and  from 
women  only,  when  the  officers  are 
satisfied  that  the  tobacco  is  brought 
for  their  own  consumption.” 

Alpine  Nomenclature. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
fascination  of  the  High  Alps  owes 
something  to  their  nomenclature.  The 
magnificent  Dent  du  Midi,  for  instance, 
would  sound  prosaic,  if  not  ludicrous, 
if  it  were  anghcised  and  known  as  the 
Southern  Tooth  ! The  glorious  peaks 
of  the  Oberland  would  lose  half  their 


charm,  if  they  were  called  by  the  bald 
names  of  Giant,  Monk  or  Maiden.  Or 
in  the  Zermatt  region,  who  would 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  names  Red 
Peak  or  White  Tooth  ? Then,  to  take 
an  example  from  the  North  American 
continent,  those  grand  peaks  Mount 
Mackinley  and  Mount  Donald  Smith,  are 
stripped  of  much  of  their  glamour  by 
such  prosaic  appellations.  But  perhaps 
the  most  flagrant  example  of  ill-judged 
nomenclature,  is  Mount  Bullock- Work- 
man,— though,  fortunately,  this  does 
not  appear,  I believe,  in  the  official  map 
of  the  Indian  Government  Survey — 
where  one  of  the  noblest  Himalayan 
peaks,  has  been  named  after  a 
famous  American  traveller  who  has 
“ specialised  ” in  the  Himalayas.  In 
spite  of  Shakespeare,  there  is  much 
virtue  in  a name.  There  is  a dignity 
and  simphcity,  as  well  as  appropriate- 
ness, in  the  familiar  names  of  the  most 
famous  Alpine  peaks,  which  appeal  to 
the  lover  of  nature,  whether  a climber 
or  simple  tourist. 

With  Cook  to  Uganda. 

The  expansion  of  Africa  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & Son 
is  proceeding  apace.  On  the  20th  of 
last  month  their  second  tour  to  Uganda 
and  East  Africa  left  Southampton. 
The  dates  are  as  follows  : — ^November 
17th,  arrive  Kilindini  (Mombasa). 
November  21st,  arrive  Port  Florence 
(Lake  Victoria  Nyanza).  December 
5th,  arrive  Port  Florence  again,  after 
tour  round  lake.  December  19th, 
arrive  Mombasa  again.  January  16th, 
arrive  Southampton  again.  The  fares 
are,  from  London,  210  to  217  guineas, 
which  include  sleeping  accommodation 
and  fees  to  hotel  servants,  but  not 
steamer  tips.  Though  4 cwt.  of  luggage 
is  allowed  free  on  ocean-going  steamers, 
only  1 cwt.  is  allowed  free  by  rail  or 
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lake  steamer,  and,  off  the  railway, 
luggage  must  not  be  heavy  or  bulky,  but 
contained  in  air-tight  boxes  or  trunks, 
holding  not  more  than  60  lb.  Port 
Florence  is  situated  almost  on  the 
equator,  but  the  altitudes  and  the  time 
of  the  year  chosen  for  the  tour  obviate 
the  excessive  heat  which  might  be 
expected.  For  outfit,  beside  the  neces- 
sary warm  VTap  for  evenings  at  sea, 
and  white  duck  and  drill  suits  for  heat, 
sun  helmets  are  insisted  upon,  for, 
even  if  the  heat  be  not  great,  the  sun’s 
rays  in  places  so  near  the  equator  are 
almost  vertical.  Other  articles  recom- 
mended, are  ordinary  clothing  as  for 
Enghsh  spring  or  late  autumn,  a pillow 
and  double  blanket,  bath  towel,  deck 
chair,  carboHc  soap,  and  boot-cleaning 
outfit.  Ladies  should  be  able  to  walk 
and  ride,  and  on  the  inland  tour  wear 
short  skirts,  with  puttees  or  high 
shooting  boots. 

A Baedeker  Black  List. 

A VTiter  in  A Beautiful  World,  (the 
organ  of  the  Society  for  Checking  the 
Abuses  of  Public  Advertising,  famiharly 
knovTi  as  Scapa)  seriously  suggests 
that  Baedeker  should  also  aim  at  the 
high  aesthetic  ideal  of  the  Society  : — 
“No  body  of  pubhc  benefactors  could 
do  more  to  save  the  Fatherland,  than 
the  vTiters  of  guide  books.  Their 
judgments  on  scenery  and  attractions 
generally,  command  implicit  faith,  and 
if  in  estimating  the  comparative  w^orth 
of  the  various  tourist  haunts,  they 
persistently  took  account  of  the  greater 
or  less  prevalence  of  defacement,  they 
would  soon  make  this  a criterion  for 
judicious  travellers,  and  for  those  who 
depend  upon  their  patronage. 
Baedeker’s  asterisks  have  a significance 
of  known  value.  \Vhy  should  he  not 
add  to  his  symbols  a black  spot 
(thus  indicating  the  ascendancy 
of  the  pest.” 
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A 350  Guineas  Round-the-World  Tour. 

The  Continental  Travel,  Limited, 
have  arranged  for  a round-the-world 
tour  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  end  of  March.  The  “ expedition  ” 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  Captain 
Scott-Harden,  who,  in  addition  to 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  Boer 
War,  acted  as  war-correspondent  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Under  his 
control,  tourists,  especially  if  fond  of 
sport,  will  travel  under  ideal  conditions. 
The  route  is  via  Port  Said,  Bombay 
(a  month  in  India  visiting  the  great 
“ show-cities  ”),  Calcutta,  Colombo  (a 
fortnight  in  Ceylon),  Singapore,  Shang- 
hai, Nagasaki  (a  month  in  Japan), 
Yokohama,  with  the  alternative  of 
returning  to  England,  either  via 
Honolulu  'and  San  Francisco  or  via 
Vancouver  and  Quebec.  The  tour  is 
well-planned,  though  a week  in  Egypt 
might  well  have  been  added,  and  the 
extra  made  up,  by  shortening  the 
period  allow^ed  for  Ceylon  and  India. 

Travel  Jottings. 

Tlie  finks  of  the  Lake  of  Como  Goff 
Club  not  being  sufficiently  sporting  in 
character,  the  committee  have  diverted 
the  course  of  the  River  Varroni  to  make 
an  additional  hazard  ! 

The  North  German-Lloyd  Company 
have  decorated  the  music-room  of  their 
new  liner  Meran,  'with  specially  com- 
missioned paintings  of  the  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  Tyrolean 
resort.  They  have  been  recently 
exhibited  in  the  Kurhaus,  Meran. 

Bad  Nauheim  has  had  a very  success- 
ful season,  no  less  than  thirty  thousand 
visitors  having  been  recorded  up  to  the 
end  of  September.  * 

Wiesbaden  is  yet  without  its  golf 
course,  the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  the 
selected  site,  wffio  are  mostly  small 
cultivators,  declining  either  to  sell  or 
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lease  their  land.  As  golf  is  now  a great 
attraction  at  most  continental  spas, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  im- 
portant resort  as  Wiesbaden  should  be 
so  handicapped  when  bidding  for 
visitors. 

The  Geneva  Golf  Club,  whose  links 
are  said  to  be  the  longest  in  Switzerland, 
(nearly  five  thousand  yards),  has  been 
so  badly  supported,  that  there  is  a 
probability  of  its  closing.  The  lack  of 
support  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  its 
comparative  inaccessibility.  The  finks 
are  at  Plan-les-Ouates,  twenty-five 
minutes  by  train  from  Geneva.  This 
is  a Sybaritic  age,  and  a golf  course 
which  entails  a railway  journey  of 
half  an  hour  is  not  likely  to  become 
popular. 

The  Orient  Royal  Mail  Steamer 
Otranto,  which  left  for  Australia  on  her 
maiden  voyage  at  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  had  nearly  twelve  hundred 
passengers,  which  is  a larger  number 
than  has  every  been  carried  before  in 
one  steamer  from  England  to  Australia. 

The  new  eighteen-hole  golf  finks  at 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  will  probably  be  open 
for  play  next  season.  A novel  feature 
of  the  course  is  an  electric  tramway. 
The  new  tramway,  now  being  con- 
structed from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to 
Cambo,  runs  for  some  distance  within 
easy  reach  of  the  finks,  and  there  will 
be  a station  at  the  club  house,  and 
at  the  ninth  hole,  so  that  golf  will 


be  played  under  unusually  luxurious 
conditions. 

It  is  expected  that  in  less  than  a 
year.  Prince  Rupert,  the  Pacific  terminus 
of  the  Canadian  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
will  be  a large  and  flourishing  port. 
Though  little  more  than  a site  at  present, 
building  lots  were  recently  sold  at  a 
price  yielding  a total  amount  of  over 
£500,000.  When  the  railway  is 
finished,  the  voyage  from  Prince 
Rupert  to  Yokohama  will  be  nearly 
five  hundred  miles  shorter  than  from 
Vancouver. 

Hotel  Notes. 

The  New  Palace  Hotel  at  Brussels, 
which  has  just  been  opened,  occupies 
a splendid  site  in  front  of  the  Gare  du 
Nord,  while  the  main  entrance  faces 
the  Botanical  Gardens. 

The  Hotel  Danieli,  Venice,  one  of  the 
historical  hotels  of  Italy,  has  recently 
been  enlarged  and  improved.  A new 
and  attractive  feature  is  a French 
restaurant. 

An  automatic  restaurant  is  a novel 
catering  feature  at  Ostend.  The  various 
dishes  are  placed  in  little  paper  trays, 
and  are  obtained  by  putting  a ten- 
centimes  piece  in  the  proper  slot. 
This  system  for  drinks  is  familiar 
enough  in  continental  cities,  but  is 
a comparatively  new  feature  for 
viands. 

Eustace  Reynolds-Ball. 
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Editorial  Announcements. 

Though  personal  narratives  of  travel  by  notable  Explorers  and  Travellers  will 
continue  to  be  the  chief  feature  of  Travel  and  Exploration,  more  space  will, 
in  future,  be  allotted  to  articles  more  general  and  varied  in  character,  dealing 
vith  travel  in  all  its  aspects. 

Contributions  of  practical  utility  to  travellers  and  tourists,  written  by  experts, 
w^ill  also  be  included  in  our  Programme.  Articles,  for  instance,  on  such  topics  as 
Outfit  and  Equipment,  Ethics  of  Tipping,  Travel  Photography,  Consuls  and 
their  Relations  to  Travellers,  The  Art  of  Packing,  Passing  the  Customs,  &c., 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  1910. 
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My  Highest  Ascent  in  the  Himalaya. 

By  fanny  bullock  WORKMAN,  f.r.s.g.s., 

Officier  de  I’lnstruction  Publique  of  France 

The  Nun  Kun  range,  where  one  of  our  highest  ascents  was  made,  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Suru,  Eastern  Kashmir.  The  Nanga  Parbat 
Massif  is  the  highest,  the  Nun  Kun  the  second  highest  of  what,  accurately 
speaking,  is  called  the  Punjab  Himalaya.  Suru  is  an  arid  country, 
showing  little  verdure,  except  near  villages,  where  the  inhabitants,  by 
ir  igation,  cultivate  small  tracts  of  land.  In  this  respect,  as  in  its  sparse 
tree-growth,  it  resembles  Ladakh,  near  which  it  lies,  south-west. 

Its  people,  although  Mohammedans,  are  semi-Tibetan  in  type.  They 
are  sturdy,  strong  of  body,  generally  light-hearted  and  less  cowardly 
about  approaching  the  snows  than  are  the  Baltis,  with  whom  we  have 
had  long  and  often  trying  experiences. 

Owing  to  failure  of  crops,  and  consequent  famine  having  existed  for  two 
seasons  previous  to  our  visit,  little  rice  or  flour  was  obtainable  in  any  part 
of  the  province.  Besides  their  pay,  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  coolies 
accompan5dng  us  for  six  to  eight  weeks  of  exploring  work,  daily  rations 
of  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  we  were  obliged  to  send  up  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  of  grain  for  this  purpose  from  Kashmir.  This 
commissariat  work  required  considerable  forethought  and  planning  in 
advance,  and  resulted  in  the  despatching  of  an  English  agent  from 
Srinagar,  incharge  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  coolies  loaded  with  supplies, 
three  weeks  ahead  of  our  own  party. 

None  of  the  upper  glaciers,  passes  or  peaks  of  the  Nun  Kun  having  been 
previously  climbed,  we  wished  to  explore  these  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
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and  at  our  leisure,  also  make  high  snow-camps  and  remain  at  them 
perhaps  some  days  for  study  of  altitude  effects,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  goals  we  might  wish  to  reach. 

Knowing  the  improbability  of  coolies  seconding  our  attempts  in  this 
respect,  beyond  a certain  height,  it  was  decided  to  bring  out  a number  of 
European  porters  to  carry  camp-kit  above  where  the  natives  would 
wilhngly  go.  Our  party  thus  consisted  of  nine  Europeans,  Dr.  Hunter 
Workman,  myself,  Cyprien  Savaye,  guide,  of  Courmayeur,  and  six 
Itahan  porters. 

Well  above  the  Shafat  glacier,  the  northern  approach  to  the  Nun  Kun 
peaks,  on  the  last  earth-slant  of  a border  mountain,  some  tent- terraces 
were  dug  out  and  a base  camp  at  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  feet  was 
made.  We  were  here  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  surrounded  by 
glittering  glaciers,  jagged  ice-falls  and  splendid  peaks,  dowm  the  sharp- 
riven  slopes  of  which  avalanches  roared  reverberantly  at  short  intervals 
day  and  night. 

For  several  weeks  glacial  investigation  was  carried  on,  new  cols  and 
lower  summits  climbed  and  measured,  and  a thoroughly  interesting, 
untrammelled  high  mountain  fife  hved.  About  July  20th  it  was  decided 
to  investigate  the  highest  Nun  Kun  peaks,  and  see  if  any  of  them  could 
be  ascended.  Four  of  these  rise  to  heights  varying  from  twenty-two 
thousand  to  twenty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  the 
summits  of  all  but  one  were  hidden  from  view  from  Base  Camp  by  high 
snow- walls  and  lesser  peaks. 

After  a previous  reconnaissance  by  the  guide,  three  porters  with  a 
few  coolies  were  sent^off  to  make  a cache  of  tents  and  provisions  at  two 
or  three  points  along^the  snowy  upward  route  we  wished  to  ascend.  If 
the  coolies  gave  out|or  refused  to  go  beyond  the  first  snow-camp,  the 
porters  were  to  push^on  alone  and  leave  tents  as  high  as  possible,  then 
return  to  join  our  party. 

Two  days  after  they  had  started,  accompanied  by  guide  Savaye,  the 
remaining  porters  and  fifteen  coolies,  carrying  light  camp-kit,  we  left 
Base  Camp,  ascending  over  exhausting  moraine  ridges  or  wading  icy 
streams  for  an  hour,  when  snow  was  reached.  On  these  slopes  we  came 
upon  large  beds  of  Nieve  Penitente,  or  corrugated  ice-pinnacles,  from 
one  to  three  feet  high.  They  are  well  known  in  the  Andes,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  in  five  seasons’  Himalayan  exploration  that  we  had  met  with 
them. 

After  one  p.m.  a snow-scoop  near  some  rocks  was  reached.  Here  wood 
left  by  the  porters  was  found,  and  we  decided  to  pitch  tents  at  what  was 
named  Nieve  Penitente  Camp.  Its  height  was  seventeen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet.  Fortunately,  a good  sleep  refreshed 
us,  giving  strength  to  bear  what  was  fittle  anticipated,  namely,  five  nights 
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which  were  passed  practically  without  sleep  by  the  nine  Europeans.  The 
next  day  a sharp  snow-wall  caused  some  delay,  as  steps  had  to  be  cut 
for  the  coohes,  who,  however,  unlike  many  we  had  previously  had, 
bravely  and  uncomplainingly  hung  to  their  work.  Great  snow  cotes, 
striped  by  wide  bottomless  blue  crevasses,  had  also  to  be  overcome, 
while  each  hour  the  scenery  increased  in  snowy  splendour. 

Toward  noon  an  uncommon  sight  in  untravelled  Himalaya  met  our 
eyes,  two  shelter  tents  were  discovered  a long  way  above  pinioned  to  a 
sloping  plateau.  All  cUmbers  have  felt  the  relief  experienced  at  sight 
of  a club  hut  in  the  Alps  after  a hard  climb,  and  here  in  Himalaya  it 
was  with  a thrill  of  pleasure  we  slowly  climbed  on  toward  the  tiny  green 
specks.  Finally  the  advance  porters  were  seen  descending  a wall  left 
of  the  tents. 

We  were  now  at  a high  altitude,  and  the  caravan  stopped  constantly  to 
recover  breath,  but  at  last  the  camp  was  reached  and  our  tents  added  to 
the  others  on  the  shelving  plateau.  This  halt,  at  nineteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  feet  was  called  White  Needle  Camp,  as  the  slope  on  which  it 
was  pitched  descended  from  a beautiful  white  aiguille,  a contrefort  of  the 
highest  Nun  Kun. 

Nearly  all  the  coolies  were  suffering  from  mountain  sickness  or  migraine, 
so  all  were  sent  down  to  Base  Camp  except  three,  who  volunteered  to  carry 
loads  higher  the  next  day.  After  a dreary  almost  sleepless  night  camp 
was  struck,  and  we  started  up  a long  very  sharp  snow-wall.  We  were 
roped  in  two  caravans,  the  three  natives,  porters  and  guide  carrying 
forty-pound  loads. 

The  Nun  Kun  seemed  bound  to  furnish  a most  difficult  stairway  to  its 
unknown  ice-wastes  above.  The  word  “ halt  ” fell  often  from  the  lips 
of  the  heavily-loaded  men.  After  more  than  an  hour  of  nearly  straight 
climbing,  a sort  of  zigzag  across  the  middle  of  the  wall  was  begun. 
Luckily  none  of  the  party  were  inclined  to  vertigo,  for  behind — at  times 
touching  our  elbows  as  we  moved — loomed  the  tall  ice-canopy,  diamond 
beflecked  with  early  sunlight,  while  straight  under  our  feet  sank  the  five 
hundred-foot  snow  and  ice  sheet,  at  the  base  of  which  yawned  a thirty- 
foot  wide  crevasse,  ready  to  receive  the  whole  caravan  should  any  take 
a false  step.  Further  below  the  chajim  fell  the  steep  slopes,  ascended  the 
previous  day,  to  the  curving  glacier  which  sank  in  shadow  to  the  grass-line 
many  thousands  of  feet  beneath. 

To  the  east  long  waves  of  mauve  mountains  stretched,  here  and  there 
coquetting  with  vapoury  clouds.  The  awful  grandeur  of  our  own 
environment,  combined  with  the  exquisite  outlines  of  the  surrounding 
mountain  world,  failed  to  be  appreciated  at  the  moment  so  tuned  were 
our  mental  and  physical  energies  to  overcoming  the  gruesome  eerie 
route. 
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Finally,  we  turned  the  wall  at  an  appalling  angle,  and  reaching  gentler 
ascending  slopes,  the  loaded  men  sank  down  in  the  snow  for  a short  well- 
won  rest.  Moving  on,  the  rising  hillocks  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  a 
wonderful,  little  suspected,  rolling  plateau  situated  in  the  core  of  the 
Nun  Kun  Massif,  at  between  twenty  thousand  and  twenty-one  thousand 
three  hundred  feet.  Guarding  this  great  snow-desert  rise  the* -pointed 
summits  of  the  six  highest  peaks. 

Soon  Camp  Italia,  at  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet,  was  colonized  by  a number  of  small  Mummery  tents.  In  an  hour 
the  three  natives,  who  had  fallen  behind  with  the  remaining  kit,  arrived, 
limping,  and  groaning  with  mountain  malaise.  Clouds  had  crept  up 
over  the  peaks,  and  the  weather  outlook  was  far  from  propitious.  The 
scene  was  a weird  one,  with  the  natives  standing  near  the  tents  calling 
aloud  and  salaaming  deeply  to  the  summit  nearly  blotted  out  by  the 
storm.  Having  finished  their  appeal  to  the  mountain  gods,  we  told  them 
they  might  go  down,  and  even  with  the  dangerous  descent  before  them, 
they  seemed  glad  to  leave  our  snow  wilderness. 

By  sending  them  ofi  our  last  link  with  the  lower  world  was  severed, 
but  we  were  rather  too  far  aloft  just  then  to  think  much  about  that. 
One  of  the  Italian  porters  here  became  mountain  sick,  and  the  next  day 
was  too  ill  to  continue,  which  reduced  us  to  six  carriers.  Toward  sunset 
the  weather  cleared,  and  we  studied  the  peaks  to  see  which  could  be 
attempted.  There  was  no  chance  of  a final  camp  on  the  highest  Nun 
Kun,  and  the  slopes  were  too  vertical  for  porters  to  carry  loads,  so  we 
decided  to  attempt  the  second  highest  one,  lower  only  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet. 

We  existed  through  another  long,  sleepless,  cold  night,  and  as  soon  as 
the  hard-frozen  tents  could  be  pulled  up  the  next  day,  pushed  onward 
up  the  rising  plateau.  The  guide  and  porters  carried  only  our  kit  and 
provisions,  preferring  to  go  lightly-loaded  at  that  altitude  and  return 
for  their  own  things  the  same  day.  By  the  time  the  base  of  the  peak 
was  reached,  the  sky  was  cloudy  and  the  snow  conditions  under  foot 
deplorable.  When  our  camp  was  pitched,  it  was  settled  that  the  others, 
who  were  obliged  to  descend,  their  tents  being  behind,  should  return, 
if  the  snow  allowed,  by  dusk  ; if  not,  those  who  were  to  go  higher  on  the 
morrow,  should  rejoin  us  at  daylight. 

This  camp,  where  we  two  passed  the  night  alone,  was  at  twenty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  feet,  very  carefully  measured  as  are  all  our 
heights,  by  boiling-point  readings,  compared  with  simultaneous  ones  taken 
for  us  daily  three  times  during  the  season  at  the  lower  Government 
Barometric  station.  It  was  named  Camp  America. 

During  the  afternoon  there  the  most  sickening  heat  was  experienced. 
The  sun  shone  at  intervals  through  a thin  mist,  and  life  inside  or  outside 
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tents  was  almost  unbearable.  The  sun  temperature  taken  with  solar 
thermometer  at  2.30  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  degrees.  At 
sunset  it  froze,  and  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  night  was  minus 
four  degrees.  Thus  in  fifteen  hours  we  enjoyed  a fluctuation  in 
temperature  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  degrees  ! 

The  long  hours  of  darkness  passed  at  this  camp  were  quite  terrible, 
between  the  insomnia,  the  gasping  after  oxygen  and  the  cold.  The  water 
froze,  of  course,  in  our  aluminium  bottles,  and  there  was  nothing  to  drink. 
As  faint  dawn  percolated  through  the  tent  canvas,  a crunching  sound 
was  heard  without,  and  Savaye  announced  his  arrival  with  two  porters. 
When  I succeeded  in  untieing  the  ice-coated  flaps  of  my  Mummery, 
I beheld  three  solemn-looking  figures  with  purple  bloated  faces  and 
moustaches  composed  of  icicles. 

We  all  set  to  work  in  the  frigid  air  getting  together  clothes  and  food 
for  the  last  climb.  But  preparing  the  necessary  cup  of  coflee  was  the 
hardest  task  of  any,  for  the  stove,  like  ourselves,  was  aflected  by  want  of 
oxygen  and  took  a long  time  to  light.  Still,  this  was  accomplished,  as 
was  the  pulling  on  of  congealed  boots,  which  at  that  height  seemed  a 
herculean  task,  and  at  last  we  were  roped  and  off. 

After  three  sleepless  nights  we  felt  at  first  scarcely  fit,  but  strength 
came  with  climbing,  even  at  twenty-two  thousand  feet.  Step-cutting 
was  in  order  at  once,  the  incline  of  the  mountain  being  exceedingly  sharp 
and  the  snow  very  hard.  There  were  also  many  bad  places  to  look  out  for, 
ice-falls  to  contour,  crevasses  to  handle  with  the  precipice  beneath  our 
feet  ever  deepening.  Climbing  on  steadily  for  three  hours,  we  stopped 
finally  on  a small  ledge  at  a height,  afterwards  computed,  of  twenty-two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  where  a light  breakfast  was 
eaten.  Here,  as  clouds  were  coming  over  the  peaks.  Dr.  Workman, 
with  one  porter,  decided  to  remain  to  photograph,  while  I with  Savaye  and 
the  other  porter  continued  the  ascent. 

The  climb  to  this  point  had  been  very  steep,  but  the  incline  now 
became  far  sharper  and  was  mostly  of  rock,  which,  as  Alpinists  well 
know,  is  much  harder  to  negotiate  at  great  altitudes  than  snow.  The 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure  was  severely  felt,  and  breathing  became 
most  difficult  as  we  slowly  pushed  upward,  stopping  every  few  steps 
to  relieve  our  over-taxed  lungs. 

Finally  we  halted  on  a wind-swept  rocky  pinnacle,  our  day’s  great 
task  finished.  A chaos  of  ranges  stretched  thousands  of  feet  below  us 
into  infinity.  Many  of  the  peaks  raised  only  their  tips,  like  jagged  teeth, 
out  of  the  cloud-ocean  beneath.  The  view  was  essentially  a downward 
one,  over  many  mountain  lines  and  torn  snaky  glaciers  winding  toward 
murky  valleys  lost  in  distance.  The  only  peak,  the  highest  Nun  Kun, 
that  rose  a little  above  us,  was  cloud-swathed. 
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I took  my  observations  and  one  or  two  photographs,  pausing  between 
each  movement  to  take  breath.  We  were  recompensed,  however,  for 
our  efforts  and  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent,  for  the  peak  worked  out  later 
at  twenty- three  thousand  three  hundred  feet. 

Time  was  passing,  and  the  cold  camp  on  the  plateau  could  not  be 
reached  before  nightfall,  so  down  we  climbed  slowly  to  the  others. 
From  there  the  descent  to  the  tents  was  very  dangerous,  and  we  sank 
through  the  softened  snow  on  to  solid  ice,  which  called  for  great  caution 
in  our  movements.  By  seven  p.m.  the  dismantled  but  icy  bivouac  was 
heralded,  and  after  cooking  a soup,  which  exhausted  the  remaining 
energies  of  all,  we  crawled  into  our  schlaf-sacks  to  pass  the  long  night  as 
best  we  could  in  a temperature  of  minus  six  below  zero. 

By  this  climb  of  twenty-three  thousand  three  hundred  feet  I exceeded 
my  former  world  mountaineering  altitude  record  for  women.  Although 
I have  held  this  record  for  some  years,  and  still  hold  it,  I make  no  boast 
of  so  doing,  for  it  was  not  to  gain  records  that  we  have  for  six  seasons 
explored  the  Himalaya. 

As,  however.  Miss  A.  S.  Peck,  on  her  ascent  of  Huascaran,  in  Peru,  in 
1908,  claims  not  only  to  have  surpassed  my  height,  but  also  to  hold  the 
world  altitude  record  for  men  and  women,  I feel  that  in  justice  to  myself 
this  matter  should  be  mentioned. 

Mss  Peck  made  no  measurements  on  Huascaran  above  nineteen 
thousand  six  hundred  feet,  merely  estimating  by  eye  its  summit  as  at 
least  twenty-four  thousand  or  possibly  twenty-five  thousand  feet.  In 
these  days  of  scientific  mountaineering  eye-estimates  are  regarded  as 
valueless,  therefore  Mss  Peck’s  altitude  claim  cannot  be  accepted. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Enock,  British  engineer,  whose  books  on  South  America  are 
well  known,  states  that  this  mountain  was  triangulated  at  twenty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  but  gives  no  points  as  to  when 
or  by  whom  it  was  measured. 

If  this  triangulation  was  done  by  South  American  engineers  according 
to  their  usual  methods,  confidence  could  not  be  placed  even  on  that 
figure.  Aconcagua,  measured  by  Fitzgerald  at  twenty-three  thousand 
and  eighty  feet  and  by  the  noted  French  geographer  F.  Schrader  at 
twenty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  is  believed  by 
Andean  explorers  to  be,  and  probably  is,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Andes. 
I have  reason  to  know  that  a careful  triangulation  by  European  experts 
is  being  undertaken  of  Huascaran,  so  that  if  weather  conditions  permit 
them  to  carry  out  their  observations,  it  is  hkely  to  be  known  within 
six  months  whether  Huascaran  has  really  a height  of  twenty-two  thousand 
feet. 
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:amp  on  the  Nun  Kun  at  21,300  feet,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bullock  Worknr 
passed  the  night  alone. 
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T ravellers’  T ales. 

By  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE,  LL.D., 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  records  of  human  enterprise  that  we  know  of  are 
tales  of  travel.  Wherever  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  situated,  and  in 
whatever  guise  man  first  appeared  on  the  earth,  he  must  at  an  early 
age  have  left  his  Eden  and  initiated  these  wanderings  which  led  to  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  world.  Cain  cannot  have  been  the  first  emigrant 
from  the  cradle  of  the  race,  for  when  he  arrived  in  the  land  of  Nod  he 
found  it  already  peopled  and  took  to  himself  a daughter  of  the  land  as 
wife. 

But  leaving  the  Bible  out  of  account,  it  is  characteristic  to  find  that 
the  earliest  travellers’  tales  are  more  or  less  myths.  Even  before  Homer 
wrote  that  greatest  of  all  travellers’  tales,  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  we 
have  a still  earlier  story,  the  famous  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  origi- 
nating probably  in  some  quite  real  adventure  far  back  in  the  mists  of 
the  past,  and  growing,  as  we  can  trace  it,  into  the  myth  with  which 
every  schoolboy  is  supposed  to  be  familiar. 

But  even  from  that  unstable  standpoint  we  get  glimpses  into  a still 
remoter  past,  when  the  seas  were  ploughed  by  Phoenician  keels  in 
search  of  the  treasures  of  Ophir  and  the  tin  of  the  Cassiterides,  and 
when  Egyptian  Queens  sent  forth  argosies  to  come  back  laden  with 
the  produce  of  the  land  of  Punt — all  of  them  more  or  less  phantom  lands 
in  that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  locate  them  with  certainty. 

Coming  down  later  we  have  the  story  of  the  Nasamonian  youths  as 
related  by  Herodotus.  Some  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  we  are  told, 
five  young  men  of  high  rank  among  the  Nasamonian  people,  who  dwelt 
round  the  head  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  of 
Africa,  well  provided  with  food  and  water,  set  out  to  explore  the 
deserts  to  the  South  of  Libya.  After  passing  through  the  inhabited 
part  to  the  South,  and  the  region  beyond,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  they 
entered  upon  the  actual  desert,  and  journeyed  through  it  for  many  days 
westwards,  until  they  came  to  a grove  of  trees. 

While  enjoying  the  fruit  they  were  set  upon  by  a number  of  men  of 
small  stature,  pigmies  in  short,  who  conducted  them  through  extensive 
marshes  to  a city  inhabited  by  pigmy  blacks,  like  their  captors,  whose 
language  was  unintelligible  to  the  adventurous  Nasamonians.  A large 
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river,  in  which  were  crocodiles,  flowed  past  the  city  from  west  to  east. 
The  young  men  were  permitted  to  depart,  and  returned  in  safety  to  their 
homes.  Such  is  the  story  as  told  by  Herodotus,  and  naturally  he 
concluded  that  the  river  flowing  from  west  to  east  was  the  Nile. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  story  of  the  flve  Nasamonian  youths 
has  given  rise  to  no  end  of  controversy.  Some  authorities  treat  the 
whole  story  as  a pure  myth,  while  others  whose  opinions  deserve  every 
respect,  accept  the  story  in  fuU ; and  as  the  Nile  is  out  of  the  question, 
they  maintain  that  these  youngsters,  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  must 
have  reached  the  Niger  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Timbuktu, 
which  of  course  did  not  then  exist. 

I am  convinced  that  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the  enterprise  of  our 
predecessors,  not  only  in  this  matter  of  travel,  but  in  other  directions. 
The  curiosity  that  leads  to  discovery,  and  the  impulse  that  compels  to 
invention,  the  faculty  that  seeks  to  embody  its  conceptions  in  art  and  in 
what  we  call  Hterature,  are  no  modern  monopoly ; they  are  as  old  as 
humanity.  Travel  and  exploration  were  not  invented  by  Columbus,  nor 
even  by  Marco  Polo.  But,  withal,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  five  youths,*  long  before  the  introduction  of  the  useful, 
necessary  camel  into  North  Africa,  were  able  to  “ foot  it  ” across  the 
most  formidable  desert  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Altogether  it  is  easier 
to  beheve  that  this  Nasamonian  expedition  was  a partial  m5rth,  based  on 
some  actual  occurrence,  some  youthful  excursion  into  some  unknown 
lands,  probably  westward  (and  that  is  the  direction  given  by  Herodotus), 
where  at  certain  times  even  now  may  be  found  rivers  and  lakes  and 
marshes  which  to  those  unaccustomed  to  observe  carefully,  and  describe 
accurately,  might  seem  of  grand  dimensions. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  story  of  ,the  discovery  of  America 
has  been  a fertile  field  for  the  imaginative  historian  of  travel.  The 
omnipresent  Phoenicians  have  not  escaped  the  credulous  enthusiast’s 
charge  of  having  been  among  the  pre-Columbian  discoverers  of  America. 
Some  authorities  even  go  so  far  as  to  find  traces  of  great  Phoenician 
migrations  in  America,  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  was  entirely 
settled  by  this  enterprising  people,  who,  hunted  by  Greeks  and  Romans, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  flee  westwards.  The  degeneracy  of  their 
descendants  is  not  accounted  for,  though  we  are  informed  that  when 
first  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  landed  on  the  continent,  the  native 
traditions  clearly  pointed  to  a Phoenician  origin ; and,  of  course,  so-called 
Phoenician  inscriptions  have  come  to  the  aid  of  these  easy-going 
historians. 

The  lost  ten  tribes  have  been  found  by  those  determined  to  find  them 
in  various  parts  of  America,  and  the  conjecture  that  the  North  American 
Indians  are  the  descendants  of  these  vanished  tribes  is  an  old  one.  It  is 
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a conjecture  that  cannot  be  positively  denounced,  for  no  one  knows 
whither  the  tribes  vanished.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
imaginative  historians  of  discovery  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  must  have  been  familiar  with  America. 

The  matter  is  not  worth  discussing,  nor  indeed  are  the  legends  of  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  adventurers  whom  imaginative  historians  prove  to  their 
own  satisfaction  landed  on  and  colonized  the  shores  of  America  long 
before  Columbus.  Even  if  we  admitted  the  possibility  or  even  the  truth 
of  the  claims  put  forward  for  these  many  pre-Columbian  discoverers  of 
America,  what  would  it  matter  ? In  the  history  of  human  progress 
there  have  been  many  abortive  discoveries  and  inventions ; the  only  one 
that  counts  is  the  one  that  takes  hold  and  remains.  But  passing  over 
all  these  wonderful  travellers’  tales,  let  us  refer  to  the  so-called  “ True 
History  ” of  Lucian  as  the  type  of  a whole  series  of  creations  of  a later 
period,  Lucian  being  in  this  sense  the  father  of  lies.  In  later  centuries 
Lucian’s  “ True  History  ” had  many  imitations.  As  Mr.  Charles  Whibley 
has  pointed  out  in  his  introduction  to  his  beautiful  edition  of  the  “ True 
History  ” it  was  probably  Rabelais  who  made  the  first  adaptation ; 
Pantagruel’s  voyage  is  an  ample  travesty  of  the  “ True  History,”  and 
Lantern  Land,  the  home  of  the  Lychnobii,  is  but  Lychnopolis,  Lucian’s 
Own  City  of  Lights.  The  Seventeenth  Century  produced  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac’s  “ Voyage  to  the  Moon,”  followed  by  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
incomparably  the  greatest  descendant  of  the  “True  History,”  to  quote 
Mr.  Whibley’s  words. 

A later  example  of  this  type  was  the  voyage  of  Nicolas  Klimeus 
(a  Dane)  in  the  Subterranean  World,  translated  from  the  original  Latin 
into  most  of  the  European  languages ; as  the  title  states  the  work 
contains  a new  theory  of  the  earth  and  the  history  of  a fifth  Monarchy 
unknown  up  to  the  present.  In  this  strange  world,  trees  took  the  place 
of  men.  Another  voyager  of  this  class  when  in  a whaler  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Greenland  was  drawn  into  a huge  vortex,  which  centered 
into  a great  opening  that  led  through  the  interior  of  the  earth  from 
the  North  to  the  South  Pole. 

Again,  we  may  include  among  phantom  lands  the  geographical  fable 
of  which  the  Atlantis  of  Plato  is  the  prototype,  a splendid  fragment, 
and  its  later  imitation,  the  Nova  Atlantis  of  Bacon.  Moore’s  Utopia 
and  Sidney’s  Arcadia  are  other  samples  that  will  suggest  themselves 
of  phantom  states,  meant  as  patterns  of  what  an  ideal  state  or  society 
ought  to  be.  But  indeed  other  samples  are  plentiful  enough,  of  fabled 
lands  discovered,  or  more  strictly  invented  by  adventurous  minds  for 
various  purposes. 

The  French  were  especially  proud  of  discovering  these  Geographical 
Utopias  or  model  states,  and  several  are  included  in  the  “ Voyages 
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Imaginaires,”  a collection  in  thirty  volumes,  published  a century  ago. 
“ L’ile  Inconnu,”  or  “ Memoires  du  Chevalier  des  Fastines,”  was  the 
work  of  a M.  Grevel,  who  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a member  of 
numerous  academies,  including  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  partly  an  imitation  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” in  so  far  as  the  scene 
of  the  story  is  an  island  in  which  a man  and  a woman  were  shipwrecked. 
But  the  main  purpose  of  the  tale  is  to  describe  the  evolution  of  an  ideal 
society  from  the  offspring  of  the  shipwrecked  pair.  We  are  shown 
models  of  innocent  love,  of  conjugal  affection,  of  domestic  government, 
of  perfect  education,  good  manners,  of  an  agricultural  people,  of  a civil 
society. 

A much  finer  conception  is  the  romance  known  in  France  as  “ Gaudence 
de  Luques  ” (Gaudentius  of  Lucca),  which  professes  to  be  translated  from 
Itahan.  Gaudence  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Bologna,  had  effected 
mysterious  cures  and  in  other  ways  made  a great  impression  in  society, 
especially  on  the  ladies.  A spiteful  fair  one  denounced  him  to  the 
inquisition  by  whom  he  was  arrested  and  compelled  to  tell  his  story. 
When  quite  a youth,  Gaudence  had  been  captured  by  Corsairs,  and 
ultimately  sold  to  a dignified  man,  who  had  with  his  sons,  come  to 
Cairo  from  a far  land  to  transact  business.  This  stranger  immediately 
hberates  Gaudence,  who  however,  begs  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him 
to  his  home.  We  are  led  across  the  Sahara  through  some  wonderful 
scenes  to  a paradise  on  the  equator — mountains,  hills,  valleys,  lakes, 
rivers,  all  of  matchless  beauty,  inhabited  by  a race  descended  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  ages  before  had  fied  from  the  tjuranny  of  the  shepherd 
kings.  Here  is  a sort  of  patriarchal  repubhc  where  perfect  harmony 
prevails,  where  all  passions  are  kept  in  control,  where  human  blood  is 
never  shed,  where  the  sun  is  adored,  and  the  power  behind  the  sun 
worshipped,  where  indeed  all  the  Christian  virtues  are  practised,  but 
where  Christianity  is  unknown. 

The  romance  is  evidently  intended  as  a satire  on  the  Christianity 
of  Europe,  and  Gaudence  was  repeatedly  brought  to  book  by  the 
Inquisition  and  pressed  as  to  whether  he  really  believed  that  these 
virtues  were  of  any  value,  apart  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church ; Gaudence,  of  course,  professed  himself  a devout  son  of  the 
Church.  Bulwer  Lytton’s  “ The  Coming  Race,”  while  no  doubt  to  some 
extent  meant  to  embody  his  ideal,  was  also  used  as  a vehicle  for  the 
satire  of  the  society  of  his  time,  and  Butler’s  ‘‘Erewhon”  was  mainly 
of  the  satirical  type. 

But  before  leaving  the  t3q)e  of  stories  in  which  geography  is  utilized 
as  an  element  in  fiction,  and  coming  to  the  real  traveller’s  tale  in  which 
fiction  is  the  main  element  in  geography,  I must  refer  to  the  masterpiece 
in  the  former  class,  “ Robinson  Crusoe.”  I am  incapable  of  saying  one 
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word  that  is  new  on  the  subject,  and  I shall  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
Robinson  Crusoe  gave  rise  to  quite  a number  of  imitations,  one  of 
which  is  the  well-known  story  of  the  “ Swiss  Family  Robinson.”  But 
only  eight  years  after  the  publication  of  Crusoe  there  appeared  a feeble 
imitation  under  the  title  of  “ The  Hermit,”  or  “ the  unparalleled  suffer- 
ings and  surprising  adventures  of  Mr.  Phihp  Quarll,  an  Englishman, 
who  was  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Dorrington,  a British  merchant,  upon 
an  uninhabited  island  in  the  South  Sea,  where  he  has  lived  for  fifty 
years  without  any  human  assistance,  still  continuing  to  reside,  and  will 
not  come  away.”  Many  cheap  reprints  of  the  book  were  circulated,  but 
it  never  attained  any  reputation,  and  did  not  deserve  any.  The  author, 
whoever  he  was,  tries  to  belittle  Crusoe.  It  was  translated  into  the 
great  French  collection  already  referred  to. 

Let  me  give  a sample  of  the  fictions  or  half  fictions  which  even 
scientific  travellers  put  on  record  with  all  seriousness  only  two  hundred 
years  ago.  In  1723,  Johan  Jacob  Scheuchzer,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Leopoldino-Carohna  Academy  at  Vienna,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Member  of  the  Prussian  Academy, 
published  at  Leyden  a work  in  four  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
“ Helvetica,  or  Itinerary  on  the  Alpine  Regions  of  Switzerland, 
1702-1711.”  The  work  is  full  of  soHd  and  trustworthy  information 
concerning  the  Switzerland  of  the  period,  with  many  excellent  engravings. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  the  country,  on 
its  geology  as  we  should  call  it  now,  on  its  industries  and  other  matters. 
There  is  one  chapter  on  dragons.  Professor  Scheuchzer  seriously  quotes 
the  evidence  of  parsons,  and  others,  as  to  there  having  in  various  cantons 
encountered  horrid  monsters  which  remind  one  of  the  restorations  of 
past  geological  epochs.  One  need  not  despise  the  learned  professor  for 
discussing  such  evidence  with  gravity  and  accepting  it  as  more  or  less 
trustworthy  ; science  was  in  its  infancy  and  knowledge  of  our  world 
scanty  and  unsifted.  The  work  was  not  only  dedicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  but  was  published  partly  at  the  expense  of  its  members,  receiving 
the  imprimitur  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; but  the  Society  was  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  knowledge  had  only  just  begun  to  unfold  its  ample  page  to 
its  scrutiny.  One  of  the  dragons  was  seen  by  two  brothers  on  horseback, 
and  actually  swallowed  one  of  them,  horse  and  all,  but  the  other  bravely 
killed  the  brute  and  cut  his  brother  out  before  it  was  too  late. 

Of  modern  instances  of  “ exaggeration  of  what  never  took  place  ” I 
regret  to  say  there  are  not  a few.  I need  only  remind  you  of  the  famous 
tour  de  plume,  the  “ Historical  and  Geographical  description  of 
Formosa,”  by  Dr.  Johnson’s  beloved  vagabond  friend,  George  Paal- 
manazar.  But  we  have  the  quite  recent  notorious  case  of  the  Swiss  who 
called  himseK  “ De  Rougemont,”  and  who  turned  up  in  England  about 
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eight  years  ago,  telling  of  his  strange  experiences  during  his  twenty 
years’  isolation  among  the  natives  of  Austraha.  He  actually  succeeded 
in  obtaining  recognition  from  the  British  Association. 

Some  twenty  years  before  “ De  Bougement  ” there  was  issued  by  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  publishing  houses  in  England  a volume 
entitled  “ Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  New  Guinea,”  by  Captain 
J.  A.  Lawson.  Captain  Lawson  made  extraordinary  discoveries  and 
met  with  wonderful  adventures.  He  found  a “Lake  Alexandra,”  of  some 
eighteen  hundred  square  miles,  studded  with  islands,  a “ Mount  Hercules,” 
37,783  feet,  being  eight  thousand  feet  higher  than  Mount  Everest,  an 
active  volcano,  “Mount  Vulcan,”  16,743  feet  high,  rivers  with  cataracts 
rivalling  Niagara,  gigantic  snakes,  and  enormous  bulls  and  other  beasts 
of  strange  structure.  The  map  of  “ Captain  Lawson’s  ” route  is  fuU  of 
detail,  and  he  gives  a coloured  picture  of  Mount  Hercules,  rising  like  a 
gigantic  p3rramid  far  above  its  fellow  mountains.  This  startling  narration 
of  travel  in  New  Guinea  was  accepted  by  the  Press  on  its  publication 
as  a sober  and  truthful  narrative  of  facts;  it  was  only  when  Mr.  E.  G. 
Bavenstein,  the  distinguished  geographer,  went  carefully  over  the 
statements,  and  showed  in  the  AtJienceum  that  they  were  purely  the 
product  of  imagination,  that  “ Captain  Lawson’s  ” story  was  placed 
in  the  long  list  of  “ Voyages  Imaginaires.”  For  example,  he  showed 
that  taking  Captain  Lawson’s  own  data,  his  Mount  Hercules  could  not 
be  in  the  island  of  New  Guinea  at  aU,  but  hundreds  of  miles  out  at  sea. 
It  must  be  said  that  after  the  article  in  the  Athenceum^  the  pubhshers 
withdrew  the  book  from  circulation. 

These  are  but  a few  examples  of  the  more  or  less  fictitious  travellers’ 
tales  that  have  obtained  vogue  during  the  long  ages  since  man  began  his 
wanderings  over  the  lands  and  seas  of  the  globe.  There  is  alas,  httle 
room  now  for  such  inventions  and  exaggerations  which  have  added  so 
largely  to  the  general  stock  of  human  entertainment. 

The  world  is  getting  too  well  known,  and  time  and  distance  are  being 
gradually  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  telegraph  follows  the  traveller  to 
the  centre  of  every  continent,  and  wfireless  telegraphy  can  tap  the  voyager 
in  mid-ocean,  and  it  may  be  presently,  at  the  poles.  Even  so  let  us 
cherish  the  delightful  fables  of  these  old  inventors,  and  the  quaint 
exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  of  the  travellers  of  past  generations, 
when  all  was  strange  and  wonderful,  when  the  faculty  of  accurate 
observation  and  description  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and  photography 
had  not  even  been  dreamt  of. 


A Traveller  in  Travel : 

Experiences  of  a Guide-Book  Editor. 

By  a.  R.  hope  MONCRIEFF. 

The  Editor  of  a certain  enterprising  publication,  understood  to  keep 
skilled  finger  on  the  pulse  of  public  taste,  some  time  ago  invited  me  to  an 
interview,  whereby  I might  communicate  to  his  readers  my  experience 
in  the  work  of  preparing  guide-books,  an  experience  that  has  been 
“ extensive  and  peculiar.”  I have  reason  to  boast  myself  the  most 
voluminous  living  author  of  such  ephemeral  works,  having  brought  out 
some  two  score  at  least,  most  of  them  in  repeated  editions,  for  which 
much  of  the  ground  had  to  be  retraversed  and  the  matter  altered  from 
time  to  time.  By  foot  and  hand,  I have  thus  ploughed  nearly  all  the 
tourist  fields  of  Britain.  I have  known  beauty  spots  and  resorts  of 
four  continents,  in  the  way  of  business  visiting  hundreds  of  famous 
spas,  plages,  villes  de  plaisance,  brunnen,  sommerfrische,  and  curorten 
in  general.  In  short,  circumstances  have  made  me  a very  Ulysses  of 
health-seeking  and  holiday-travel ; and  the  ready  writers  of  that  journal 
should  have  had  little  difficulty  in  spinning  copy  out  of  my  reminiscences. 
But  the  same  idea  occurred  to  me  as  to  Goldsmith’s  shipwrecked  sailor, 
who,  when  his  comrades  proposed  to  support  life  on  his  temptingly  stout 
carcase,  “ insisted  with  great  justice  on  having  the  first  cut  for  himself.” 

Too  little  does  the  thankless  public  know  of  his  life,  who,  in  its  interest, 
serves  time  at  such  hard  labour.  He  is  even  envied  by  inconsiderate 
observers,  taking  his  task  to  be  all  holiday.  “ What  an  Arcadian  job  ! ” 
mine  has  often  been  called  by  friends,  who  think  of  it  as  careless  strolling 
upon  daisied  banks  and  heathery  braes,  sporting  with  Naiads  and  Graces 
in  delightful  shades,  rolling  at  ease  in  Flora  and  the  country  green,  or 
swapping  songs  and  sunburned  mirth  with  idyllic  swains.  But  every  one 
of  several  colleagues  or  assistants  whom  I have  enlisted,  however  hope- 
fully he  took  the  field,  sooner  or  later  retired  from  it  with  drooping  crest 
and  opened  eyes.  More  often  than  not,  on  finishing  a guide-book, 
myself  have  vowed  to  break  my  seasoned  staff,  and  ungird  my  loins  for 
good,  letting  who  would  fare  forth  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  ; 
then  always  it  was  the  old  story  : mox  reficit  rates  quassas,  and  once 
more  I set  out  “remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,”  a fettered  pilgrim 
of  the  picturesque,  with  no  patron  saint  unless  the  Wandering  Jew. 

Idle  tourists,  whose  ways  are  made  smooth  for  them,  should  not  reck 
lightly  of  the  toils  and  trials  undergone  by  their  pioneers.  What  boots 
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it  to  behold  the  richest  beauties  of  nature,  when  one’s  first  thought  must 
be  always  how  to  save  a day  here,  an  hour  there  ! Can  one  find  peace 
of  spirit  in  the  noblest  temple  that  is  to  be  the  theme  of  so  much  and  no 
more  copy,  or  indulge  romantic  reverie  among  ruins  haunted  by  shadows 
which  the  printers’  devils  cast  before  ! How  long  does  a grocer  keep 
his  healthy  appetite  for  figs  ? In  sweet  vales  where  the  angler  hooks 
rest  to  his  soul  ; on  breezy  cliffs  and  beaches  where  other  men  bask  in 
a holiday  sun  ; among  gloomy  grandeurs  of  highland  solitude  ; by 
glimpse  of  such  scenes  as  make  Germans  exclaim  “ W under schon  I ” 
and  Cockneys,  “ Oh,  my  ! ” one  eye  alone  is  lack-lustre,  and  one  heart 
heavy  with  the  thought  of  how  charms  and  glories  are  to  be  fitted  to  a 
Procrustean  mould  of  type.  This  is  the  unhappy  guide-book  editor, 
who,  month  in  and  month  out,  in  all  seasons  and  under  any  weather, 
must  set  forth  upon  his  treadmill,  the  Ixion  and  the  Sis3^hus  of  a tourist 
age.  A modern  Tantalus,  he  drags  his  foot-sores  by  healing  waters 
which  ever  elude  his  own  lips.  Sick  of  scenery,  he  trudges  among 
delectable  mountains  to  whose  very  top  he  must  bear  the  burden  of  his 
undertaking  ; then  as  often  as  one  ridge  be  overpassed,  he  sees  another 
before  him,  bristling  with  fresh  difficulties.  So  in  the  sweetest  nooks 
of  Devon,  as  on  the  stoniest  slopes  of  Glenmore,  he  finds  himself  often 
sighing  for  the  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall  or  the  safe  ease  of  an  underground 
tube.  All  the  admiring  epithets  he  has  to  pile  together,  all  his  inviting 
descriptions,  ring  in  his  ears  as  mockingly  as  did  the  strains  of  “ Home, 
Sweet  Home  ” to  their  author,  who  wandered  through  life  a homeless 
exile,  dying  in  a paynim  land. 

Does  the  lighthearted  layman  realize  what  it  is  to  make  one’s  home  at 
inns,  which  in  our  day  have  nearly  all  promoted  themselves  into  hotels 
without  being  much  the  more  hospitable  ? That  “ warmest  welcome  ” 
spoken  of  by  poets  is  less  common  in  my  experience  than  the  uninviting 
attitude  of  a young  lady  in  the  bar,  who  often  appears  struck  by  surprise 
at  the  idea  of  a stranger  in  want  of  lodging.  The  guide’s  work  lies  much 
off  main  roads,  and  he  has  to  seek  frequently  shifted  quarters,  where  there 
may  be  a Hobson’s  choice  of  hostelries.  Yet  his  vagrant  ways  are  more 
at  ease  in  the  humblest  inn,  so  it  be  clean  and  friendly,  than  in  the 
palatial  halls,  whose  sign  is  “ Legion,  Limited.”  But  let  me  pass 
lightly  over  a long  panorama  of  woes  suffered,  as  by  Dante,  upon  noisy 
stairs  that  are  not  one’s  own,  and  at  tables  where  one  must  share  bread 
baked  to  the  taste  of  others. 

One’s  chief  company  here,  of  course,  is  the  great  brotherhood  of  com- 
mercial travellers,  who  are  gentlemen  of  all  sorts,  some  of  them  apt  to 
prove  pleasanter  fellows  and  better  society  than  the  local  sons  of  Belial, 
out-at-elbows  squireens  and  such-like,  that  haunt  provincial  bars  and 
smoking-rooms.  Wliat  puzzles  these  guests,  as  well  as  inquisitive  hosts. 
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is  the  nature  of  the  business  that  keeps  me  so  much  on  foot.  Often 
I am  asked,  rather  enviously,  how  I find  “ anything  doing  ” ; and 
curiosity  sometimes  goes  the  length  of  inquiring  whether  it  is  the 
“ hard  ” or  the  “ dry  ” line  in  which  I seem  to  have  such  a busy  booking 
of  orders.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  one  sociable  gent  rather  posed  me  by 
the  blunt  demand  whether  I was  “ in  linen  ” or  “in  yarns,”  a dilemma 
such  as  I once  heard  put  to  a child,  who,  asked  if  he  liked  better  going 
to  church  or  chapel,  got  out  of  it  by  choosing  the  “ pantomime.”  On 
this  occasion  I was  able  not  untruthfully  to  declare  myself  in  “ yarns,” 
which  is  another  branch  of  my  trade.  In  a Canadian  backwoods 
settlement  I found  it  taken  for  granted  that  I was  spying  out  for  a 
projected  railway  ; my  disclaimers  were  smiled  away  as  a matter  of 
course  ; and  one  prominent  citizen  after  another  waylaid  me  to  explain 
how  the  line  was  bound  to  go  over  this  or  that  lot,  belonging  to  himself. 
Across  the  Atlantic  discreet  modesty  seldom  hinders  the  frankest  of 
questions,  to  which  one’s  answers  are  not  always  taken  as  gospel.  In 
Britain  there  is  more  reserve  among  fellow  travellers  ; and  commonly 
my  business  is  accepted  as  a mystery,  which,  I fancy,  has  supplied  theme 
of  speculation  in  several  commercial  rooms.  I shall  never  forget  the 
scornful  disgust  of  one  old-fashioned  bagman  who,  after  pumping  me  for 
some  time,  thought  he  had  got  so  near  the  truth  as  to  exclaim,  “ Why, 
you  are  only  a tourist  ! ” 

The  common  tourist  little  knows  the  difficulty  of  getting  such  informa- 
tion as  is  boiled  down,  strained,  clarified,  and  corked  for  him  in  his  handy 
guide.  Commercial  travellers  have  seldom  leisure  to  learn  anything 
about  a place  beyond  the  state  of  trade  and  its  railway  communications. 
Even  hotel-keepers  often  show  themselves  strangely  ignorant  of  the 
neighbourhood ; imported  managers  and  alien  waiters  naturally  so, 
but  there  is  a kind  of  rural  Boniface  who  much  despises  all  knowledge 
unless  in  connection  with  sport,  liquor  or  the  local  bigwigs.  One  comes 
by  experience  to  take  for  granted  the  natives  of  a district  being  mostly 
ill-informed  or  indifferent  as  to  its  salient  attractions,  also  their  attitude 
of  puzzled  suspicion  towards  the  inquirer  who  prys  among  them  after 
some  “ Birthplace  of  Podgers  ” or  nook  of  world-famed  beauty,  until  this 
sight  can  be  enclosed,  with  a 'charge  for  admission.  The  relative 
importance  of  sights  is  another  stumbling  block.  An  obliging  quarry  man 
one  Sunday  evening  offered  himself  as  cicerone  to  the  lions  of  Portland 
Island,  and  began  by  taking  me  out  of  the  way  to  see  the  stone-cutting 
at  which  a certain  notorious  criminal  would  have  been  working  had  it 
been  a week-day.  Even  in  London  a friend  of  mine  found  that  when 
he  desired  to  be  driven  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  cabman  asked, 

“ That’s  near  the  Aquarium,  sir,  isn’t  it  ? ” But  in  London  and  other 
large  towns  one  notes  how  the  smallest  street  boy  has  a ready  and 
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intelligible  answer  to  any  question  within  his  radius  of  experience  ; 
whereas  the  rustic  usually  proves  slow  to  realize  that  a stranger  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  his  own  lifelong  landmarks.  “ You  can’t  miss  the  way,” 
a friendly  patriarch  assured  me  on  the  Yorkshire  moors  ; “ keep  straight 
on  and  turn  down  by  Mr.  Smith’s  ; then  it’s  only  a mile  further.” 
Distances  are  always  guessed,  usually  with  a margin.  As  for  short  cuts, 
the  rural  geographer  proves  chary  of  imparting  them  to  a traveller 
looked  on  as  not  able  to  take  care  of  himself  off  the  high  roads.  Even 
policemen  and  postmen  I have  found  ignorant  of  abridging  pathways 
easily  made  out  from  an  Ordnance  map. 

Xot  to  speak  of  stupidity,  one  has  to  be  on  one’s  guard  against 
informants  who  have  an  interest  in  deceiving.  The  jealousy  between 
neighbour  resorts  must  be  allowed  for.  At  Margate  one  hears  little 
good  of  Ramsgate  ; at  Matlock  Bank  it  is  impressed  upon  one  that 
Matlock  Bath  must  be  thrown  into  the  background  ; at  Ilkley  one  cannot 
expect  to  glean  frank  praises  of  Ben  Rhydding.  To  a landlord  the  one 
important  point  in  a guide-book  is  recommendation  of  his  own  establish- 
ment. This  appHes  more  particularly  to  continental  hosts  ; the  British 
Boniface  seems  more  indifferent  to  the  value  of  a gratis  advertisement, 
or  suspicious  that  it  has  to  be  paid  for  in  some  form  or  other.  Letters 
asking  particulars  as  to  charges  and  so  forth,  for  publication,  are  as  often 
as  not  left  unanswered.  But  if  one  fail  in  doing  justice  to  the  pretensions 
of  any  hostelry,  then  one  may  expect  to  hear  of  it.  I once  stated  that 
there  was  no  first-class  hotel  at  a certain  place.  Some  time  afterwards, 
my  publishers  were  threatened  with  a hbel  action  by  a proprietor,  who 
declared  his  hotel  highly  first  class.  The  next  time  I was  that  way, 
I called  on  him  and  found  the  hotel  a new  erection,  since  the  pubhcation 
of  my  statement.  The  owner’s  idea  seemed  to  be  that  our  whole  edition 
should  be  destroyed  to  make  room  for  one  duly  proclaiming  the  merits 
of  his  enterprise.  On  remonstrance,  however,  he  listened  to  reason, 
and  we  parted  such  friends  that  he  absolutely  refused  to  take  payment 
for  some  slight  refreshment  I had  ordered  as  cover  for  inquiries.  I may 
mention  this  as  the  only  favour  I ever  accepted  at  the  hands  of  persons 
who  have  an  interest  in  gaining  my  good  word.  But  the  public  should 
know  how  there  are  guides  not  to  be  trusted.  I could  mention,  for  one, 
a certain  journal  that  has  found  its  account  in  getting  up  glowing 
accounts  of  bathing-places,  to  be  privately  submitted  to  patrons  who 
might  or  might  not  “ encourage  ” the  publication.  This  is  a “ rehgious  ” 
paper,  for  which  the  honest  guide  can  suggest  as  title  “ Satan’s  Invisible 
World  Displayed.” 

The  editor  of  a guide-book  should  take  as  his  first  principle  that  he  is 
counsel  for  the  public,  not  for  any  particular  place.  His  duty  is  to  tell 
the  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  as  much  of  the  truth  as  concerns 
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his  readers  ; but  thus  he  often  comes  short  of  satisfying  local  requirement 
that  every  Little  Peddlington-on-Sea  shall  be  treated  as  a paradise. 
Its  bay  must  be  compared  to  that  of  Naples  ; its  beach  is  to  be  glorified 
as  the  best  on  the  coast ; its  goK-links — here  is  a point  of  modesty — 
usually  claim  to  be  “ second  only  to  St.  Andrews.”  The  local  guides 
meet  such  demand  for  unqualified  eulogy,  filled  out  with  a great  pro- 
fusion of  superlative  and  superfluous  epithets.  One  would  be  tender 
to  the  honest  fondness  of  parish  patriotism,  that  errs  through  want  of  a 
sense  of  proportion  rather  than  by  any  intent  to  deceive.  Deceit  comes 
in,  more  or  less  consciously,  in  the  suppression  of  facts  which  an  outside 
critic  indicates  at  the  risk  of  ill  will,  when  a place  that  depends  on  its 
good  name  for  salubrity  and  amenity  cannot  be  expected  to  cry  stinking 
fish  or  imperfect  drainage.  If  a guide-book  ever  comes  to  be  issued 
for  the  North  Pole,  its  attractions  of  coolness,  airiness  and  ice-supply 
will  no  doubt  be  thrown  into  relief,  the  subject  of  communications  and 
travelling  expenses  being  less  insisted  upon. 

There  is  always  room  for  misleading  in  statistics  of  temperature  and 
rainfall.  The  sheltered  warmth  that  was  the  stock-in-trade  of  our  native 
“ Montpeliers  ” and  “ Mentones  ” has  gone  down  in  the  market  since 
cold  dry  hill-tops  came  more  into  medical  vogue  ; but  still  one  notes  a 
good  deal  of  juggling  with  figures  done  by  rival  resorts  on  our  southern 
and  western  coasts.  By  using  the  Jordan  sun-gauge,  for  instance, 
which  acts  as  a recorder  of  light  rather  than  heat,  more  showy  results 
can  be  published  than  by  readings  from  the  Campbell-Stokes  instrument 
at  conscientious  observatories.  Estimates  of  rain,  also,  may  be  more  or 
less  manipulated  in  tabular  form  ; while  thermometrical  observations 
taken  in  some  well-sheltered  nook  give  insufficient  hint  of  a cold  wind 
blowing  round  the  corner.  Here,  and  in  the  proverbial  vicissitudes  of 
our  climate,  may  be  found  the  explanation  of  so  many  south  coast  resorts 
boasting  their  warmest  winter  climate,  which,  as  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris 
bluntly  puts  it  about  his  own  Torquay,  comes  to  their  being  a little 
less  cold  than  the  rest  of  England.  It  is  the  general  and  average  effect 
of  climate,  as  shown  by  the  vegetation  at  any  resort,  that  makes  the  only 
sure  guide  for  invalid  visitors,  who  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
scared  or  tempted  by  mere  tables  of  statistics.  Falmouth  and  Plymouth, 
for  instance,  have  both  a bad  name  for  rain,  yet  a ten  years’  record  of 
the  Meteorological  Society  gave  these  places  a first  and  second  place, 
respectively,  on  our  mainland,  for  winter  sunshine.  At  such  nooks, 
indeed,  it  is  apt  to  rain  heartily  by  spells,  while  there  will  be  less  of  the 
sullen  and  threatening  skies  shown  by  the  drier  east.  An  authoritative 
writer  offers  much  comfort  to  mourners  over  what  he  styles  our 
“ eccentric  ” climate,  by  pointing  out  how  most  of  the  heaviest  showers 
come  down  when  delicate  folk  ought  to  be  in  bed,  with  a good  chance  of 
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waking  up  to  find  “ clear  shining  after  rain.”  In  general,  of  course, 
mildness  and  wetness  go  together  on  our  coasts,  yet  the  latter  so  distributed 
as  not  to  cast  an  undue  damp  over  holidays.  So  much  as  example  of 
difficult  and  delicate  topics  on  which  a trustworthy  guide  should  try  to 
tell  the  truth. 

That  forgotten  book,  “ The  Miseries  of  Human  Life,”  presents  an 
amusing  parody  of  the  early  guide-book  style  of  writing,  still  not  extinct. 
It  is  easy  to  make  fun  of  those  local  authors  whose  art  seems  to  aim  at 
giving  the  minimum  of  useful  information  in  the  maximum  of  fine  words. 
Time  was  when  I scorned  their  recurrent  epithets  ; but  experience  has 
made  me  more  indulgent.  I know  too  well  the  weariness  of  saying  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  in  much  the  same  words,  how  hard  it  is 
to  be  crisp,  bright  and  original  about  commonplaces  of  fact,  and  how 
sorely  one  is  tempted  to  catch  at  such  cliches  as  “ will  not  delay  the 
traveller  ” or  “ well  Tvorth  a slight  diversion.”  At  least  one  need  not 
draw  so  much  on  superlatives  now  that  the  public  requires  more 
conciseness  in  its  hand-books.  In  former  days  stout  volumes  addressed 
themselves  mainly  to  tourists  of  means  and  leisure,  driving  about  at  ease, 
and  not  grudging  time  to  stop  at  any  gentleman’s  seat,  as  pointed  out  to 
them  even  in  such  business-like  works  as  Paterson's  Road  Book.  Now  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  more  inclined  to  bar  their  parks  and  mansions 
against  intruders  who  come  in  battalions  ; and  the  hurried  wheelman 
has  little  room  in  his  pocket  for  a big  book,  nor  much  in  his  head  for 
archaeological,  architectural,  artistic  and  other  information.  Some 
tourists,  indeed,  seem  in  too  great  haste  to  consult  any  work  more 
elaborate  than  tables  of  distances.  I have  sometimes  thought  of  meeting 
modern  conditions  of  travel  by  compressed  guides,  written  as  it  were  in 
shorthand,  thus  : — 

Little  Peddlington.  Al.  Cl.  f.  2 f.c.s.  (Sh.  15  Sc.  6)  3723.  X.  Zo. 
3-17-34.  (H.p.  XXIV.) 

This  tabloid  paragraph,  to  be  interpreted  by  means  of  an  index  of 
abbreviations,  the  most  elementarily  educated  reader  might  then  water 
down  for  himself  into  some  such  form  as  : — 

“ The  celebrated  watering  place  of  Little  Peddlington  is  distinguished  not 
less  by  its  unrivalled  natural  charms,  than  by  a climate  unsurpassed  in 
Britain.  Overshadowed  by  magnificent  hills,  and  embowered  in  luxuriant 
woods,  it  extends  its  elegant  villas  and  terraces  along  a stretch  of  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  sands  on  our  coast.  Its  frowning  and  majestic  cliffs 
irresistibly  recall  the  Swan  of  Avon’s  well-known  lines  : — 

“ ‘ How  fearful  and  dizzy  ’tis,’  etc. 

“ While  delightful  rambles  through  the  surrounding  valleys,  at  every  step 
bring  to  our  hps  the  words  of  the  Minstrel  of  the  North  : — 

“ ‘ Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air,’  etc. 
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“ The  population  by  the  last  census  was  3,723,  but  seems  to  be  rapidly 
increasing.  The  drainage  and  water  supply  are  vouched  for  by  the  authorities 
as  excellent.  Among  the  attractions  are  a handsome  bandstand,  a pier 
crowded  in  the  season  with  beauty  and  fashion,  and  golf-links  which  have  no 
superior  and  few  equals ; also  in  the  vicinity  a chalybeate  well,  bearing  high 
repute  as  a temple  of  Hygeia.  The  chief  hotel  is  the  ‘ Cock  and  Bull  ’ (see 
our  advertisement  pages),  which  offers  to  the  stranger  a refined  and 
comfortable  home  from  home,  with  wines,  spirits  and  cigars  of  the  choicest 
quality.” 

Or  might  not  the  character  of  an  unknown  resort  be  concisely  expressed 
in  terms  of  chemical  analysis,  interpretable  by  all  readers  who  have 
mastered  the  main  elements  of  holiday  attraction  ? Thus  the  qualities 
of  Little  Peddlington  are  set  forth  in  a table,  that,  at  the  expense  of  a 
little  calculation,  saves  much  fine  writing,  and  “ a great  deal  about 


gilding  the  eastern  hemisphere.” 

Brighton  . . . . . . . . . . . . 21.00 

Margate  . . . . . . . . . . . . 19.03 

Blackpool  . . . . . . . . . . . . 14.28 

Southend-on-Sea  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  11*00 

North  Berwick  . . . . . , . . . . 9.01 

New  Quay  . . . . . . . . . . . . 8.36 

Whitby  . . . . . . . . . . . . 7.02 

Buxton  . . . . . . . . . . . . 4.04 

Bath  . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 4.01 

Residuum  of  purely  local  features  . . . . . . 2.25 


100.00 

Flaubert  himself  would  give  up  distinction  of  style  as  hopeless  in  a 
guide-book.  Its  compiler  must  be  content  with  being  clear  in  his  state 
ments,  correct  in  his  facts,  and  not  too  monotonous  in  his  phrases.  Yet 
even  his  most  jog-trot  pace  is  liable  to  slips  and  stumbles,  from  which  he 
may  suffer  as  well  as  his  readers.  Time  itself  is  always  busy  turning  his 
statements  to  derision,  and  for  its  tricks,  as  well  as  for  his  own  blunders, 
he  gets  the  blame.  These  local  guides,  so  much  at  ease  in  their  own 
Zions,  should  be  charitable  towards  rivals  whose  task  is  to  pack  into  one 
small  volume  some  account  of  hundreds  of  places,  then  to  keep  this 
up  to  date  by  a labour  of  Penelope.  All  reproaches  of  the  misled  public, — 
for  the  most  part  unheard — all  flippant  jibes  of  the  critic,  are  easier  to 
bear  than  the  stings  of  one’s  own  conscience.  I sometimes  lie  awake 
at  night  thinking  of  that  dropped  comma  which  libels  a lordly  hotel  as 
a temperance  house  ; of  that  pier  washed  away,'  by  a storm  but  still 
standing  in  irrevocable  type  ; of  that  now  shattered  pine  held  out  as 
landmark  to  bewildered  wanderers  on  a lonely  moor.  I can  feel  for 
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a certain  rival  who  has  unhappily  qualified  a mansion  turned  into  a 
monastery  as  the  “ Seat  of  K.C.  Convent,  Esqr.”  I do  not  pillory  that 
other  who  directs  his  readers  to  a Devonshire  village  as  the  birthplace  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Not  ignorant  of  such  lapses,  one  learns  to  pity  the 
unfortunates  responsible  for  them. 

Yet  one  would  not  willingly  own  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
chargeable  on  the  editor  of  a foreign  Guide  du  Baigneur,  who  perhaps 
did  not  bargain  for  his  work  falling  into  the  hands  of  a critical  confrere, 
This  work,  in  dealing  with  British  resorts,  leaves  unmentioned  such 
obscure  ones  as  Ramsgate,  Penzance,  and  Torquay,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  gives  due  notice  to  fashionable  and  frequented  spas  like  Epsom, 
Dulwich,  Beulah,  Cartmel,  Cherry  Rock,  Culgask,  Fir  Hill,  with  many 
more  of  the  same  rank.  Several  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  such 
as  Islington,  are,  indeed,  mentioned  as  aufourd'hui  delaisses,  though  the 
spring  of  Streatham  is  still  assez  frequentee,  as  should  be  good  news  for 
the  dairyman  in  whose  premises  it  is  pumped  up.  “ Fileh,'^  near  Scar- 
borough, is  known,  it  seems,  as  a source  saline,  threatening  to  dry  up 
resort  to  Ems,  but  not  as  a plage  like  that  of  “ Brandstairs  ” near  Margate. 
“ Maltock,^^  as  our  own  guides  fail  to  observe,  is  a small  town  in 
Lincolnshire.  Scottish  watering-places  are  much  brought  forward. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  hint  of  Peebles  as  a ville  de  plaisance,  but  its  neigh- 
bour “ Innerleiten,'''  on  the  banks  of  the  “ Twed,''  is  celebrated  through 
Scott’s  “ St.  Romans."^''  Rothesay  is  “ a large  village  in  the  north-west 
of  Scotland.”  St.  Andrews,  “ near  Perth,”  has  a very  old  “ etahlissement 
des  bains  de  mer,”  in  our  day  abandoned  au  profit  de  North  Berwick, 
autre  plage  voisinef'  which  even  London  journalists  sometimes  confuse 
with  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Foreigners  have  some  excuse  for  being 
puzzled  by  our  many  repetitions  of  place  names.  The  United  Kingdom 
has,  for  instance,  nearly  a hundred  Newtowns  and  Newtons.  There  are 
almost  as  many  South  towns,  so  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  on  such 
good  authority  as  the  Guide  du  Baigneur's  how  Sutton,  in  the  county  of 
“ Slop,”  has  the  alias  of  Hanly^s  Spa. 

One  wonders  if  this  be  the  original  of  “ Handley  Cross,”  of  whose 
development  as  a spa  such  an  amusing  account  is  given  by  a well-known 
sporting  novelist,  that  reads  like  a sly  hit  at  Leamington,  They 
manage  these  matters  better  in  France,  it  would  appear  from  a novel 
of  De  Maupassant,  writing  doubtless  not  without  “ documents.”  Here 
we  learn  how  a French  Handley  Cross  would  be  profitably  exploited  by 
a syndicate,  how  its  spa,  half  forgotten  since  the  days  of  the  Romans, 
would  be  advertised  as  a patriotic  Kissingen  or  Carlsbad  ; how  journals 
would  be  subsidized  and  physicians  bribed  to  puff  it  ; how,  if  the 
enterprise  hung  fire,  the  Jewish  financier  who  had  the  greatest  stake  in 
it,  might  opportunely  arrange  for  a miracle  of  healing  to  be  worked,  or 
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at  least  for  an  appearance  of  the  Virgin  ; how  a gay  Casino  would  spread 
its  tempting  nets  of  baccarat  for  the  big  fish  and  petits  cTievaux  for  the 
small  gamblers  ; and  how  in  fine  the  lucky  speculation  could  be  worked 
so  as  to  draw  not  only  hopeful  patients  but  pleasure  seekers  with  full 
purses  from  far  and  near.  M.  Zola  also  produced  a novel  which  is  a kind 
of  glorified  guide-book  to  a resort  of  many  nations.  I once  made  a 
calembour  about  it,  which  I should  like  to  repeat  here,  as  it  fell  flat  on 
the  spot.  A porter,  staggering  across  an  hotel  courtyard  under  the 
weight  of  a Saratoga  trunk,  complained  to  me  with  a grin,  “ Un  miracle  ! ” 
“ Un  miracle  de  Lourdes,’’^  I suggested  ; but  this  French  Sam  Weller 
did  not  see  the  joke  which  I now  offer  to  the  British  public. 
l%The  British  guide,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  not  so  often  enlisted 
to  help  on  a growing  resort,  as  implored  to  hold  his  tongue  about  the 
charms  of  some  hidden  nook,  which  its  lovers  would  fain  to  keep  to 
themselves.  But  his  trade,  like  others,  is  now  threatened  with  the  com- 
petition of  municipal  enterprise.  Local  authorities  take  to  publishing 
their  own  guides,  which,  of  course,  are  all  per,  with  no  contra.  The 
corporation  of  Periwinkle-on-Sands  will  spend  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  in  placarding  railway-stations  with  glowing  pictures  of  attractions 
which  draw  visitors  to  the  town  in  myriads  daily  by  scores  of  excursion 
trains.  I could  supply  a feature  for  such  advertisements  in  the  true 
story  of  a Lancashire  goody,  who  expressed  her  conception  of  heaven 
as  being  “ something  like  the  Blackpool  Promenade  when  all  the  bands 
are  playing  on  a fine  afternoon.”  There  is  a coal  of  fire  for  one’s 
municipal  competitors,  who  need  not  go  into  the  business  if  professional 
guides  would  only  describe  every  resort  in  the  language  of  advertisement. 
But  if  truth  and  honesty  be  fled  from  guide-books,  where,  indeed,  shall 
they  take  refuge  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 
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Lion  Shooting  in  Somaliland. 

By  captain  DUDLEY  HASKARD. 

Just  about  the  middle  of  August,  1908,  K — and  self  found  ourselves  at 
Arror,  in  the  Hand,  the  high  plateau  of  the  British  Somaliland 
Protectorate.  I had  just  arrived  that  evening,  and  before  joining  the 
camp,  I had  taken  a short  walk  to  have  a look  at  the  surrounding 
country  before  darkness  had  set  in,  and  had  come  upon  the  track  of  a 
large  lion,  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  camp.  I pointed  it 
out  to  my  shikari,  who  followed  it  up  a short  way  to  see  the  direction  it 
led  in,  and  then,  as  we  could  see  no  more  to  track,  were  traced  our  steps 
towards  camp.  I was  full  of  hope  that  any  rate  in  this  place,  at  least, 
we  should  see  what  we  had  come  so  far  to  find.  All  the  more  so,  as  this 
confirmed  the  tales  told  by  the  natives,  whose  zareba  we  had  just 
reached,  of  Hons  constantly  breaking  into  their  zareba  and  taking  sheep 
and  cattle.  This  sort  of  khubbar  more  often  than  not  turns  out  to  be 
a fabrication,  to  keep  the  sportsman  in  the  district  and  so  extort  more 
money  from  him. 

We  had  not  the  shghtest  desire  to  repeat  the  experience  of  the  past 
week,  when  we  had  been  alternately  sitting  up  at  night  and  either 
following  up  old  tracks  in  the  day  or  visiting  carcasses  killed  by 
a troop  of  three  Hons,  who  probably  were  at  that  time  miles  away  and 
feasting  on  the  fiocks  of  other  Somali  karias  (native  villages).  The 
annoying  part  of  going  after  lions  in  Somahland  in  the  present  day,  when 
they  have  become  so  scarce  in  comparison  to  what  they  used  to  be  in  the 
past,  is  that  one  has  to  give  up  the  whole  of  one’s  time  to  that  and  nothing 
else.  One’s  shikari  will  not  allow  you  to  fire  at  other  game,  except  with 
a *22  rifle,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  hons  in  the  vicinity.  As  lions  are 
practically  only  found  near  the  Somah  karias,  one  had  to  pitch  one’s 
camp  in  the  middle  of  a group  of  these,  and  your  life  is  then  tormented 
by  the  swarms  of  flies  and  other  still  more  objectionable  insects,  and  the 
noise  of  animals  which  also  collect  near  habitations.  The  natives 
themselves  are  also  a continual  source  of  trouble,  and  sentries  have  to  be 
always  on  the  alert  to  instruct  them  in  the  meaning  of  “ meum  and  tuum.” 

Returning  however  to  the  subject  in  hand  : — On  my  return  to  camp  I 

found  that  R had  not  yet  returned.  Having  lit  a large  fire,  we  had 

not  long  to  wait,  and  half-an-hour  afterwards  he  was  back,  with  the 
horns  of  a 19J-in.  Sommering  gazelle,  which  he  had  got  that  afternoon. 
He  then  told  me  the  reason  of  his  being  so  late.  His  riding  mule,  ever 
since  an  amusing  incident  of  the  day  before,  when  after  a wounded  oryx, 
had  got  very  restless,  and  when  it  came  to  trying  to  tie  on  the  meat  of 
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the  gazelle,  the  fun  began,  and  try  as  hard  as  they  could,  the  mule 
absolutely  refused  to  have  the  smallest  piece  of  dead  meat  on  his  back, 
so  only  the  horns  were  brought  back,  and  the  Somalis  were  deprived  of 
their  usual  gorge  of  meat.  Next  day  we  waited  in  camp  for  the  best 
part  of  the  morning,  in  the  hopes  that  a lion  had  visited  a karia  that 
night,  but  no  news  came,  so  as  there  were  no  tracks  to  follow,  we  arranged 
to  sit  up  for  them  that  night  in  two  different  zarebas.  As  we  had  nearly 
finished  our  water  supply,  we  sent  off  half  our  camels  that  afternoon  to 
get  our  water,  and  in  order  that  they  might  get  their  weekly  drink  at  a 
place  one  and  a-half  days’  march  away.  At  the  same  time  we  also  sent 
off  our  mails  to  Hargeisa,  another  half  march  still  further  on.  Having 
seen  the  camels  off,  we  set  out  for  our  respective  shooting  zarebas,  which 
we  found  our  shikari  had  just  completed,  close  to  two  Somali  karias. 
The  shooting  zareba  consists  of  a small  circle  of  thorn  bushes,  rammed 
tight  to  make  a solid  circular  wall,  and  in  which  the  sportsman  and  his 
shikari  sit.  A hole  to  shoot  through  is  made  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  just  beyond  the  hole  is  the  bait  (generally  a donkey)  to  allure 
the  lion.  This  is  not  by  any  means  the  pleasantest  or  the  most  sports- 
manlike way  of  shooting  a lion,  but  if  there  are  no  tracks  to  be  followed 
in  the  day-time,  there  is  no  alternative.  Also,  on  second  thoughts,  it  is 
better  to  destroy  a carnivorous  beast  of  that  nature  than  to  allow  it  to 
go  on  killing  a sheep  or  a camel  every  night,  even  if  it  does  cost  the  life 
of  an  innocent  donkey.  That  night,  fortune  did  not  smile  on  us,  and  we  saw 
nothing.  As  it  turned  out  the  next  morning,  the  lion  had  visited  the  one 
of  the  three  zarebas  outside  which  we  had  not  sat  up  for  him  ; it  was 
not  till  we  had  been  in  camp  for  two  hours  that  we  were  informed  of  this. 
Somalis  are  very  late  risers,  and  don’t  turn  their  fiocks  out  of  their  zarebas 
until  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens.  It  did  not  take  long  in  getting  our 
party  together,  which  consisted  of  our  two  selves  and  our  shikaris,  gun- 
bearers,  and  two  camel  men  to  take  back  the  mules  we  were  riding,  as 
soon  as  we  had  reached  the  scene  of  action.  When  we  reached  the  last 
zareba,  we  struck  out  into  the  jungle  of  thorn  trees  and  soon  came  upon 
the  tracks  of  a large  lion,  and  the  trail  made  by  the  legs  of  the  sheep  it 
had  stolen,  as  it  was  being  dragged  along  the  ground.  We  then  got 
down,  and  sent  the  mules  back  with  the  camel  men.  Then  the  six  of  us, 
and  the  man  who  had  brought  the  khubbar,  followed  the  tracks  and 
came  upon  all  that  remained  of  the  sheep,  in  the  shape  of  a few  bones. 
Here  we  dismissed  the  villager,  and  followed  on  ourselves. 

The  jungle  very  soon  got  thicker,  and  the  dense  patches  of  Durr  grass 
more  frequent ; in  some  places  we  were  not  able  to  see  more  than  twenty 
feet  ahead.  Several  of  these  we  searched,  but  with  no  success,  as  the 
tracks  always  led  out  of  them  again.  Judging  from  the  freshness  of  the 
tracks  and  droppings,  I sometimes  think  that  the  lion  must  have  known 
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that  we  were  following  him  and  kept  on  shifting  further  and  further  oS. 
After  an  hour’s  tracking,  however,  we  gave  him  a chance  of  lying  up,  as 
we  kept  on  losing  the  tracks,  and  it  was  only  after  long  intervals  that  we 
struck  them  again.  This  was  the  first  real  opportunity  our  shikaris 
had  of  following  up  tracks,  and  fearless  as  they  were  in  doing  so,  yet 
their  tracking  was  very  disappointing,  and  we  were  losing  hope  of  ever 
coming  up  with  the  fion.  Just  then,  as  we  approached  a thick  patch  of 
bush,  there  was  a loud  rustle  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  my  shikari  gripped 
me  firmly  by  the  arm  and  pointed  with  his  other  hand  to  a tangle  of 
grass  about  fifteen  feet  away,  in  which  I could  see  notliing,  and  if  I had, 
should  have  had  quite  a difficulty  in  freeing  my  arm  from  his  grip,  which 
I afterwards  found  out  was  what  he  always  did  on  these  occasions. 
R — however,  who  was  ten  paces  in  front,  saw  the  indistinct  body  of  the 
fion,  and  fired,  hitting  the  fion  in  the  shoulder,  just  as  he  must  have  been 
turning  to  run  away.  He  was  up  like  a flash,  and  with  a loud,  savage 
growl  bounded  away,  describing  a quarter  of  a circle  across  our  front. 
As  he  was  m the  high  grass,  all  we  could  see  of  him  was  his  black  mane 
appearing  over  the  top  every  now  and  then.  He  finally  came  to  a standstill 
eighty  yards  away,  in  an  open  place,  where  he  turned  and  looked  at  us  for 
a second.  But  unfortunately  just  at  that  moment,  our  camel  men  with 
the  mules  and  two  other  villagers,  intent  on  being  present  at  what  they 
thought  would  be  good  sport,  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  fion  swung 
round  in  their  direction  and  as  he  stood  looking  at  them,  making  up  his 
mind  who  to  go  for,  he  offered  me  a splendid  shot.  When  the  bullet 
struck  him  he  fell  forward  on  one  knee,  but,  recovering  himself  im- 
mediately, he  shot  after  the  group  of  natives  who  had  just  appeared, 
being  sped  on  his  way  by  another  shot  from  R — which  found  its  billet. 
The  group  of  natives  and  mules  scattered  in  all  directions,  one  man  who 
had  been  holding  R — ’s  mule  suddenly  turned  and  came  towards  us,  the 
fion  was  on  him  in  a minute,  not  a bit  deterred  by  another  shot  fired  at 
him  by  R — . In  his  spring,  he  caught  the  native  on  the  head  with  his  paw, 
which  sent  him  flying  into  some  high  grass,  with  the  fion  on  the  top  of 
him,  where  he  savagely  worried  the  man  like  a dog  would  a rat. 
\^Tiile  standing  over  the  man  we  all  four  fired,  but  had  to  aim  high,  as  in 
the  long  grass  we  could  not  easily  distinguish  man  from  fion.  Two  of 
these  hit  him,  the  other  two  going  high.  This,  at  last,  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  springing  clear  of  the  man,  he  gave  one  final  struggle  and 
expired.  All  this  took  place  in  the  space  of  about  fifteen  seconds,  during 
which  time  he  had  only  been  plainly  visible  for  the  fraction  of  a second, 
when  he  had  halted  to  look  at  us  and  when  I fired  at  him. 

After  this,  the  natives  in  the  background  made  firing  very  risky,  and 
it  was  lucky  one  of  them  was  not  hit.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
wounded  man,  we  should  have  been  in  a position  to  admire  the  brute 
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strength  and  courage  of  the  animal;  who,  in  spite  of  the  doses  of  lead  he 
had  received,  continued  on,  bent  on  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  his 
enemies.  When  we  came  to  examine  the  native,  we  found  him  still 
conscious  but  terribly  mauled.  He  was  beyond  hope,  as  his  lungs  had 
been  pierced,  but  not  knowing  that  at  the  time,  we  dressed  his  wounds 
as  well  as  we  could  with  the  limited  supply  of  water  and  dressings  at  our 
disposal.  Our  efforts,  however,  were  in  vain,  and  he  died  that 
evening  at  sunset.  We  found  that  the  first  shot  had  grazed  the  lion’s 
shoulder  blade  and  passed  out  again.  The  second  shot  which  he  got 
while  looking  at  the  native  passed  just  in  front  of  his  heart,  almost 
grazing  it.  The  third  hit  him  in  the  paw,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
which  were  from  R — and  my  shikari,  passed  just  behind  his  heart  and 
through  his  hind  quarters  respectively.  The  lion  we  found  was  a very 
old  one,  with  a nice  black  mane,  and  measured  9 feet  1 inch  as  he  lay. 
The  rifies  used  were,  R — a .400  Cordite  Express,  and  self  a .500  Express. 
The  shikari  had  a .315  and  .303,  while  the  gun  bearers  had  shot  guns 
loaded  with  ball.  This  most  unhappy  experience  shows  the  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  unarmed  natives  away  from  the  locality.  The 
Somali  has  the  greatest  contempt  for  a lion,  as  accidents  very  rarely 
happen  ; so  all  the  more  imperative  is  it  for  the  sportsman  to  look  out 
for  this,  on  the  mere  chance  of  it  re-occurring. 

Next  day,  as  no  fresh  tracks  could  be  found,  we  had  to  resort  to  sitting 
up  in  a zareba  again.  As  neither  of  the  two  donkeys  made  the  slightest 
noise  (a  thing  which  I believe  is  by  no  means  rare),  nothing  exciting 
occurred,  beyond  a panic  which  we  heard  in  a native  zareba  some  way 
away.  After  a later  experience  of  a lioness  being  frightened  by  the 
donkey  I had  tied  up  for  her,  I decided  to  use  a double-barrelled  zareba  ; 
that  is  one  which  has  two  holes  for  firing  out  of,  and  a donkey  tied  up 
outside  one,  and  a goat  outside  the  other.  One  can  always  depend  on 
getting  some  noise  out  of  a goat,  while  out  of  a donkey  is  well  nigh 
impossible.  There  is  also  the  chance  of  getting  a leopard ; in  fact  the 
only  disadvantage  is,  that  hyenas  are  also  thereby  attracted,  but  they  can 
always  be  kept  away  by  an  experienced  shikari  with  his  spear.  I 
mention  this,  as  I do  not  think  Somali  shikaris  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  this. 

On  our  way  back  that  morning,  we  again  discovered  that  the  zareba 
over  which  we  had  not  been  keeping  watch,  and  in  which  we  had  heard 
the  panic  during  the  night,  had  been  broken  in  by  a lion  and  lioness,  and 
a young  camel  and  a sheep  taken  out.  After  breakfast,  we  set  off  after 
their  tracks  and  after  a short  distance  came  on  the  remains  of  the  camel 
and  sheep,  which  we  determined  to  sit  over  that  night,  in  case  we  drew 
a blank.  Following  up  the  tracks  into  a more  thickly  overgrown 
portion  of  the  wood,  we  presently  came  up  to  an  isolated  patch  of  thorn 
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bushes  and  durr  grass,  which  was  particularly  thick.  Circuiting  round, 
we  failed  to  discover  any  tracks  leading  out,  and  so  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  must  both  be  there,  and  probably  asleep. 

Having  taken  up  our  position  one  on  each  side  of  the  patch,  the 
shikaris  and  gunbearers  proceeded  to  shower  sticks  and  stones  on  the 
likely  spots,  but  that  failed  to  make  them  break.  So  the  only  thing 
left  to  do  was  to  fire  the  bush.  The  first  attempt  burnt  down  a third  of 
the  bush  with  no  result — so  we  tried  again,  burning  down  another  third 
of  the  bush,  and  still  the  inmates  showed  no  signs  of  uneasiness.  It  was 
with  much  doubt,  therefore,  tha.t  we  set  fire  to  the  last  remaining  portion, 
which  was  particularly  thick  and  with  two  large  thorn  trees  in  the  middle 
of  it.  One  could  not  help  admiring  the  coolness  with  which  our  gun- 
bearers  went  up  to  this  clump  of  grass  and  calmly  set  fire  to  it  with 
matches,  knowing  that  if  their  quarry  was  there  at  aU,  it  could  not  be 
more  than  ten  yards  away  at  the  most.  Although  they  were  covered  by 
our  rifles,  I tremble  to  tliink  of  the  results  if  the  Hons  had  come  out. 
This  portion  burnt  up  splendidly,  the  flames  leaping  up  into  the  sky 
with  a crackle  like  a feu  de  joie.  This  was  really  too  much  for  them, 
and  with  a swish  of  parting  grass  they  broke  out,  the  lioness  leading  and 
the  lion  ten  yards  after  her.  Unhappily  this  took  place  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bush  to  me,  and  only  R — had  the  opportunity  of  firing.  He 
made  the  most  of  it  and  brought  the  honess  down  with  a broken  foreleg 
as  she  sped  past  at  an  incredible  rate.  While  she  writhed  about  in  the 
dust,  savagely  biting  the  wounded  leg,  he  finished  her  off  with  two  more 
shots.  In  the  meantime,  the  Hon  was  racing  away  making  a low  rumble 
Hke  ver}^  distant  thunder.  The  glimpse  I got  of  him  made  me  long  to 
be  after  him  as  he  looked  a particularly  fine  one.  We  subsequently 
came  upon  him  and  he  gave  me  the  chance  of  a shot  at  some 
distance  away,  and  on  facing  away  from  us ; but  having  in  mind 
the  unpleasant  experience  of  two  days  back,  I refrained  from 
taking  what  would  have  been  an  uncertain  shot.  I afterwards  bitterly 
regretted  this  decision,  as  R — , who  had  a much  better  view  of  him  from 
where  he  was,  was  only  waiting  for  me  to  have  first  shot,  and  so  lost  the 
only  and  last  fleeting  opportunity  we  had  with  that  lion.  Shortly  after 
this,  we  left  the  district,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  that 
lion  country  was  again  reached.  On  leaving  Arror,  we  had  struck  west 
into  Abyssinia,  and  then  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Jerrer,  which  we 
found  almost  nude  of  game,  except  for  a stray  leopard  and  lesser  koodoo, 
and  a very  limited  number  of  greater  koodoo,  in  the  range  of  hills 
running  west  of  the  Jerrer.  On  reaching  Jig  Jigga,  we  struck  east 
again  and  re-entered  game  country,  but  not  a trace  of  lion,  except  in 
the  fanciful  minds  of  the  natives,  who  led  me  several  wild  goose  chases. 
The  caravan  then  separated,  and  on  my  reaching  Hargeisa,  I decided  to 
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go  back  to  the  coast  along  the  Merodileh  River,  where  there  was  rumour 
of  lion.  When  we  reached  the  locality,  the  natives  informed  us  that 
there  was  a lion  which  inhabited  that  portion  of  the  river,  and  had  been 
there  several  years.  Two  o”  three  attempts  had  been  made  hy  sportsmen 
to  secure  him,  but  with  no  success.  Funnily  enough  we  were  told  that  this 
lion  was  nearly  a vegetarian  and  did  not  break  into  their  zareba  very  often. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  though,  was  that  he  probably  feasted  on  Wart 
Hog,  which  abounded  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  We  used  to  hear  him 
roaring  in  the  river  bed  at  night  time,  but  in  the  mornings,  when  we 
came  to  track  him,  we  found  that  he  had  spent  so  much  time  in  the 
water,  crossing  backwards  and  forwards  that  we  found  it  impossible  to 
track  him.  On  the  third  day,  however,  the  usual  evening  rain  storm 
failed,  and  the  river  went  down.  Next  morning,  we  followed  his  t acks 
during  the  whole  of  the  morning  and  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon, 
first  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  then  on  the  other,  but  finally  had  to 
give  it  up  at  a locality  where  three  rivers  met  and  a caravan  road  crossed 
the  river.  Here  we  held  a council  of  war,  and,  as  it  seemed  such  a likely 
place,  decided  to  make  a zareba  as  a last  resort.  Just  after  sunset  we 
left  camp,  taking  the  donkey  and  goat  along  with  us  to  tie  up  outside  the 
zareba.  The  noise  the  goat  made,  when  being  tied  up,  ought  to  have 
attracted  all  the  wild  animals  within  a five-mile  radius.  As  we  crawled  into 
the  zareba,  there  was  a loud  “ Wough,  Wough  ! ” not  more  than  sixty  yards 
away.  The  Somalis  laughingly  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  zareba, 
and  then  slowly  sauntered  back  to  camp,  making  a noise  as  they  did  so, 
so  as  to  make  the  lion  think  that  the  donkey  had  been  abandoned  by 
them.  Thanks  to  the  goat,  the  lion  did  not  lose  his  way  on  this 
occasion,  and  ten  minutes  afterwards,  after  a great  deal  of  indecision, 
leapt  on  the  donkey.  He  did  not  get  much  chance  to  do  any  damage, 
however,  as  he  instantly  got  a *500  bullet  in  the  forehead,  which  dropped 
him  like  a log  of  wood,  with  a pierced  brain.  The  remainder  of  the 
night  was  spent  peacefully  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 

Next  morning,  on  examining  the  surroundings  of  the  place,  we  discovered 
that  he  had  been  lying  up  during  the  day  in  a clump  of  grass  near  the  river. 
This  place  was  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  where  I had  on  the  after- 
noon before  laid  down  while  waiting  for  my  shikaris,  who  were  looking 
for  tracks  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  lion  measured  nine  feet  as 
he  lay  and  had  a very  nice  black  mane.  His  skin  was  in  splendid 
condition,  like  that  of  a young  lioness,  and  probably  due  to  his  constant 
bathes  in  the  river.  When  we  reached  the  coast  again,  we  found  that 
the  news  of  the  man  who  had  been  killed  by  the  lion  had  outstripped  us, 
and  that  most  fanciful  stories  had  been  made  up  as  to  his  death.  How- 
ever, they  were  very  soon  better  informed  in  that  quarter.  Thus,  with 
the  exception  of  one  regrettable  incident,  ended  a most  enjoyable  trip. 


Off  the  Beaten  Track  in  Syria. 

A description  of  a journey  through  a little  known  part  of  the 
Mauronite  and  Druse  Country. 

By  P.  R.  salmon,  F.R.P.S. 

Many  times  have  I,  as  an  old  globe-trotter,  been  asked  wbat  place  or 
country  I consider  the  most  beautiful,  and  which  of  my  many  tours  I 
would  like  to  repeat.  The  first  question  is,  indeed,  a very  difiicult  one 
to  reply  to,  as  .countries  differ  widely.  Continual  travelling,  too, 
hardens  one  to  novelties  and  possibly  palls  somewhat,  and  the  longer 
one  travels,  the  less  likely  one  is  to  take  particular  notice  of  things  ; the 
countries  one  sees  in  the  earlier  days  of  travelling  remain  indelibly 
imprinted  on  the  memory,  while  places  seen  in  the  later  years  of  travel 
may  partly  or  wholly  vanish  from  the  memory. 

When  one  speaks  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  my  memory  goes  back 
to  many  countries  or  portions  thereof ; the  Golden  Horn  from  the 
Galata  Tower,  Constantinople  ; the  view  of  the  Pyramids  from  the  Cairo 
Citadel,  the  glorious  view  of  the  Alps  from  the  roof  of  IVIilan  Cathedral, 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  from  the  mountain  top  after  coming  over  the  plain 
from  Tabor,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  beautiful  “ surprise  ” views  in 
the  whole  world.  Beauty  is,  of  course,  a relative  term,  and  opinions  as 
to  what  is  really  beautiful  differ  widely. 

As  to  the  journey  I would  like — and  indeed  some  day  intend — to 
take  again,  I have  not  two  opinions.  It  is  through  the  Druse  and 
Maronite  Country,  that  little  patch  of  land  at  the  north  of  Palestine, 
known  as  the  Lebanon.  A district  I commend  to  the  notice  of  all 
travellers  and  explorers  who  have  a desire  to  get  out  of  the  beaten  track 
and  see  things  new  and  strange.  One  sees  there  the  most  curious 
customs  and  dresses,  the  most  wonderful  rock  and  mountain  scenery, 
with  waterfalls  which  baffle  description.  A more  able  pen  than  mine, 
and  greater  artists  in  word  painting  than  myself,  are  necessary  to  do  the 
district  even  the  scantiest  justice.  However,  a brief  outline  of  my  tour 
through  it,  taking  Baalbec  as  a starting  point,  and  Beyrout  as  the  goal, 
may  be  of  interest,  particularly  to  those  who  think  of  visiting  Baalbec 
when  at  Beyrout  or  Damascus. 

The  Lebanon  mountain  range  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel-El-Gharbi, 
meaning  “ the  white  mountains,”  and  villages  are  scattered  over  it, 
inhabited  mainly  by  the  Maronite  people  in  the  north,  and  Greek 
Christians  and  Druses  in  the  south,  the  total  population  being  variously 
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estimated  at  from  300,000  to  400,000.  But  more  of  these  people  when 
we  get  to  them.  Let  me  describe  the  journey. 

Baalbec,  the  Heliopolis  of  Graeco-Roman  authors,  is  so  well  known  to 
travellers  in  the  near  East  that  I need  not  take  up  space  to  describe  it, 
it  is  to  the  district  beyond  that  I wish  to  take  my  readers,  by  way  of 
Ainata,  Bsherreh,  and  Akura,  to  Beyrout.  It  was  at  Baalbec  that  I 
hired  my  tent,  guides  and  horses,  and  bought  my  provisions  for  my 
journey  over  the  mountains.  Being  the  month  of  June  and  a somewhat 
slack  season,  I had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a caravan  together  at  a very 
moderate  figure,  thanks  to  the  help  of  my  guide,  Abraham  Karam,  who 
came  with  me  from  Beyrout.  A tent  is  advisable,  but  not  by  any 
means  necessary,  if  the  traveller  does  not  object  to  roughing  it  in  native 
houses,  but  my  experience  of  native  houses  in  other  unfrequented  parts 
of  Palestine  was  not  particularly  pleasant,  and  as  the  tent  was  offered 
by  the  guides  at  such  a low  figure  I decided  to  have  it,  and  so  travel 
and  pitch  it  as  I liked. 

We  left  Baalbec  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  rode  northward  across  a plain  to  the 
mountains.  The  journey  would  have  been  a terribly  hot  one — as  hot  as 
the  Plain  of  Jericho  probably — had  it  not  been  for  a very  delightful 
breeze  blowing  from  the  snow-covered  mountains.  Just  before  mid-day, 
we  reached  the  village  of  Der-el-Ahmar,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
where  we  had  our  meal  and  a rest  for  two  hours.  The  village  is  a fairly 
large  one,  and  has  an  unusually  large  Maronite  Church ; the  Christians 
appear  to  be  in  the  majority,  as  it  is  not  until  one  gets  further  north 
that  one  finds  the  Maronite  predominate.  The  religious  troubles  between 
the  Maronites  and  Druses  are  historic,  and  even  now  when  the  troubles 
are  said  to  be  comfortably  settled,  the  traveller  gets  bewildered  in  his 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  recently,  I 
received  at  different  times  a visit  from  two  priests  of  opposite  sects,  who 
I afterwards  saw  fighting  like  dragons. 

The  Druses  who  abound  in  large  numbers  in  this  district  are,  indeed, 
a mysterious  people ; they  observe  no  Sunday,  and  they  appear  to  be 
more  political  than  a rehgious  body.  At  all  events  their  religion  is  of  an 
accommodating  nature,  and  they  are  ready  in  the  widest  sense,  to 
“ become  all  things  to  all  men,”  that  their  own  ends  may  be  served. 
Their  tenets  are  veiled  in  much  obscurity,  and  many  of  their  rites  and 
ceremonies  are  unintelligible.  So  far  as  their  confession  of  faith  is 
known,  it  consists  of  the  following  propositions  : — 1.  The  unity  of  God, 
and  His  manifestation  of  Himself  to  men  in  the  persons  of  several 
individuals,  the  last  of  whom  was  Hakim.  2.  Five  superior  spiritual 
ministers  always  existing.  These  have  also  appeared  in  the  persons  of 
men  at  various  periods.  The  chief  of  them  was  Hamza  and  Christ. 
3.  The  transmigration  of  souls.  4.  The  belief  in  a period  when  their 
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religion  shall  be  triumphant.  5.  The  seven  points  of  Islam  are  set  aside, 
and  the  following  substituted : Veracity  (to  each  other),  mutual 

protection  and  aid,  renunciation  of  all  other  religions,  profession  of  the 
unity  of  God,  contentment  with  His  works,  submission  to  His  will, 
separation  from  those  in  error  and  from  demons.  Their  places  of  worship 
are  usually  in  remote  but  conspicuous  spots — most  of  them  on  the 
summits  of  hills.  Absolute  privacy  is  the  object.  The  Druses  are  not 
so  numerous  as  the  Maronites,  but  they  are  far  more  warlike.  When  at 
peace,  they  are  industrious  and  hospitable  ; but  in  war  they  are  noted  for 
their  daring  ferocity. 

In  this  district,  the  natives  appeared  to  do  nothing  but  burn  charcoal, 
there  being  an  immense  amount  of  dwarf  oak  trees.  I was  told,  however, 
that  there  was  a little  wheat  about  and  plenty  of  walnuts. 

Ainata,  where  we  pitched  the  tent  for  the  night,  was  reached  about 
5 p.m.  One  of  the  guides,  or  muleteers,  in  order  to  make  the  tent  look 
a gay  and  cheerful  spot  in  the  midst  of  so  many  miserable  dwellings, 
hung  a Chinese  lantern, made  of  paper, from  the  roof  of  the  tent;  during  the 
evening,  whilst  I was  conversing  with  some  Arab  women  at  the  tent  door, 
a sudden  gust  of  wind  caught  the  lighted  lantern  and  in  a moment  it 
was  all  ablaze.  Had  not  plenty  of  help  been  at  hand,  the  whole  tent  and 
fittings  would  have  gone.  The  mention  of  lights  reminds  me  that  most 
of  the  household  lamps  used  in  this  district  consist  of  a jar,  partly  filled 
wdth  water,  and  oil  poured  on  the  top  to  fill.  A wick  is  then  threaded 
through  a piece  of  tin,  which,  by  the  help  of  a few  pieces  of  cork,  is  made 
to  float  on  the  oil. 

It  was  at  this  village  (Ainata)  that  I first  saw  the  head-dress  of  a 
Druse  woman,  head-dresses  which  are  now  becoming  as  rare  as  the 
Welsh  hat  in  Wales,  or  the  farmer’s  smock  in  Cambridgeshire.  The 
characteristic  head-dress  of  the  Druse  woman  cannot  fail  to  remind  one 
of  a passage  occasionally  occurring  in  the  Scriptures  : — “ Her  horn  shall 
be  exalted.”  The  scriptural  reference  to  the  exaltation  of  the  horn  in 
connection  Vvdth  the  head-dress  of  Eastern  women,  shows  how  long- 
standing has  been  this  singular  custom,  which  is  now  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  head-dress  is  a horn  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Only  married  women 
wear  such  horns ; they  are  tubes  generally  of  silver,  but  sometimes  of 
gold,  varying  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  in  length,  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  tapering  shghtly  to  the  top  ; they  are  richly 
embossed  and  chased ; silken  cords  are  passed  through  six  rings  at  the 
base  of  the  horn,  and  thus  it  is  bound  to  the  forehead,  the  cords  hanging 
down  behind,  with  heavy  silver  balls  and  ornaments  at  the  end  of  them. 
Sometimes  I used  to  see  a Druse  woman  in  her  coarse  blue  woollen  dress 
and  naked  feet,  with  a large  black  scarf  and  white  veil,  nearly  shrouding 
her  face  and  figure,  hanging  from  the  long  horn  of  silver  which  stood  out 
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firmly  from  her  forehead,  She  dragged  to  the  gardens  every  morning  a 
large  black  sheep,  so  fat  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  and  whose 
immense  tail,  broad  and  long,  looked  as  disproportionate  as  his  mistresss, 
horn.  Presently,  the  woman  would  take  her  seat  under  a mulberry- 
tree,  and,  holding  open  with  a stick  the  mouth  of  the  unwilling 
sheep,  feed  it  vigorously  with  mulberry  leaves,  which  were  rapidly 
supplied  by  half  naked  little  boys  in  the  tree  above  her.  Nearly 
every  woman  of  the  village  has  one  or  more  sheep  to  fatten  thus 
during  the  summer,  and  the  meat  is  dried  and  preserved  for  occasional 
use  in  the  winter. 

After  a few  days’  camping  at  Ainata,  we  started  at  6.30  one  morning 
and  began  our  climb  to  the  pass  of  the  Cedar  Mountain,  a height  of 
7,703  feet.  The  view  from  the  summit  was  very  extensive,  and  the 
whole  landscape  was  tinted  with  different  shades  of  blue.  On  one  side, 
Hermon  and  the  Jordan  Valley  were  clearly  distinguishable  ; whilst, 
looking  towards  the  Mediterranean,  Tripoli  could  be  seen.  Snow  lies  on 
the  mountain  all  the  year  round,  and  it  was  indeed  a treat  to  be  knee- 
deep  in  snow  after  some  months  on  the  scorching  plains  below. 
Travellers  should,  therefore,  take  plenty  of  warm  clothes  when  making 
this  trip.  About  halfway  down  the  mountain  on  the  western  side  are 
the  celebrated  cedars  of  Lebanon,  very  few  of  which  now  remain ; the 
entire  group  now  number  about  three  hundred,  but  only  nine  of  them  are 
very  old,  one  of  the  latter  I measured  and  found  to  be  47  feet  round  the 
trunk.  The  scenery  between  the  cedars  and  Bsherreh,  our  next  stopping 
place,  can  only  be  described  as  gorgeous  and  wonderful,  the  landscapes 
baffles  description,  while  no  words  in  my  vocabulary  can  adequately 
describe  the  precipices  and  waterfalls.  The  country  seemed  quite 
desolate,  very  few  people  being  met  between  our  stopping-places.  What 
few  native  women  we  met,  wore  on  the  crown  of  their  heads  a small  tin 
can  about  the  size  of  a pint  pot  and  shaped  like  a diabolo  bobbin.  It 
was  a poor  imitation  of  the  elaborate  head-dress  I had  seen  previously, 
but  almost  every  woman  wore  one,  and  if  they  were  married  women, 
there  appeared  to  be  very  few  single  ones  in  the  district.  On  com- 
menting on  the  scarcity  of  young  men  in  the  district,  I was  told  that 
most  of  them  went  to  America. 

Bsherreh  was  reached  about  5 p.m.,  and  brief  as  my  account  of  this 
short  journey  is,  I would  rather  do  it  again,  than  spend  a week  in  any 
continental  tourist  centre. 

This  is  the  true  Maronite  country.  The  sect  of  the  Maronites  origi- 
nated during  the  Monothelitic  controversies  of  the  seventh  century.  A 
monk  called  John  Maron,  who  died  in  701,  was  the  great  apostle  of  this 
heresy  among  them,  and  they  consequently  received  his  name.  In  the 
year  1180  they  renounced  their  Monothelitism,  and  submitted  to  the 
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authority  of  the  Pope,  since  which  time  they  have  been  characterised  by 
an  unparalleled  devotedness  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  Maronites  are 
found  in  small  communities  in  all  the  large  towns  from  Aleppo  to 
Nazareth,  but  they  are  at  home  in  Lebanon.  This  mountain  range 
they  inhabit  more  or  less  throughout  its  whole  extent,  their  community 
being  estimated  at  250,000  souls.  There  are  about  eighty  convents, 
containing  about  two  thousand  monks  and  nuns.  The  instruction  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  is  as  deficient  as  in  most 
Christian  sects  in  this  land.  The  Maronites  are  brave,  independent,  and 
industrious,  and  their  native  mountains,  though  steep  and  rugged,  are 
the  garden  of  Syria.  But  they  are  illiterate  and  superstitious,  and  their 
priests  thus  exercise  an  almost  unlimited  sway  over  them  both  in  politics 
and  religion. 

The  road  from  Bsherreh  is  almost  as  wild  and  picturesque  as  that 
mentioned  above,  but  it  is  rougher  travelling  and  more  tiring.  At  Akura 
we  stayed  for  the  night,  and  it  was  here  that  I had  one  of  my  most 
curious  experiences.  It  was  late  when  we  arrived  at  Akura,  so  late  in 
fact,  that  I told  the  guide  not  to  put  up  the  tent,  but  to  fix  up  my  tent- 
bed  in  a native  house,  if  he  could  find  one.  He  was  successful,  and  I 
was  put  into  a room,  the  roof  of  which  consisted  of  boughs  and  green 
branches.  From  these,  large  and  hvely  earwigs  kept  dropping  upon  me 
every  few  minutes,  waking  me  up  with  a start.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  I heard  a babel  of  voices  outside,  and  Abraham  came  creeping 
in  with  the  intelhgence  that  a crowd  of  the  halt  and  the  lame  of  the 
village  had  congregated  outside,  for  news  had  reached  them  that  a 
“ medicine  man  ” had  arrived.  I sent  word  that  I could  do  nothing  for 
them  then,  but  that  I hoped  to  do  something  before  I left,  whereupon 
they  dispersed.  My  guide  then  told  me  that  a daughter  of  the  lady  of 
the  house  was  d}dng  in  the  next  room  in  very  great  agony,  could  I not 
do  something  for  her  ? Various  members  of  the  family  seconded  the 
appeal.  I could  see  that  there  was  trouble  in  the  air,  and  I concluded 
that  it  would  be  best  to  seem  to  comply  with  the  novel  demand  upon 
me.  So,  after  consideration,  I sent  the  poor  girl  two  absolutely  harmless 
camphor  pills,  for  I felt  sure  they  could  do  her  no  harm,  if  not  any  good. 
I was  then  left  to  declare  war  with  the  earwigs,  and  other  vermin  which 
had  come  to  their  assistance  ; at  last  I slept.  In  the  morning  my  first 
thought  was  for  the  girl  who  was  ill,  and  when  I enquired  after  the 
patient’s  health,  I was  informed  that  she  was  better  and  had  gone  into 
the  fields  to  work.  Clearly  a case  of  faith  heahng,  I should  say,  and 
one,  the  makers  of  the  pills — did  they  but  know — might  make  good 
capital  out  of. 

Akura  is  an  interesting  place,  and  one  where  beautiful  and  unique 
sights  meet  one  at  every  turn.  The  natives  are  genial,  and  I was  sure 
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prised  to  meet  so  many  who  had  been  to  America  and  who  of  course 
knew  the  English  language.  Their  dress  was  peculiarly  picturesque  if 
dirty,  a cross  between  the  Bedouin  and  Western  customs.  The  place  is 
one  in  which  one  might  spend  a week  most  profitably,  for  there  is 
more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye  of  a passing  visitor.  After  leaving  Akura, 
on  our  way  to  Afka,  we  passed  the  famous  natural  bridge  and  accom- 
panying waterfalls,  which  alone  are  worth  going  to  see.  During  my  life 
of  travel  I have  seen  nothing  to  approach  them,  all  three  falls  are  truly 
wonderful.  Beyond  them  is  the  village  of  El-Munaitireh,  now  a place 
of  little  importance,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusaders 
in  the  account  of  the  Count  of  Tripoli’s  expedition  against  Baalbec  in 
1176.  Next  we  passed  through  Afka,  the  Ancient  Apheca,  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Venus,  destroyed  by  Constantine.  The  Greek  myth  of  Venus 
and  Adonis  was  connected  with  this  village.  The  mountain  scenery 
about  here  is  particularly  fine,  the  summits  being  covered  with  snow, 
even  in  summer. 

Ghosfa  was  our  stopping  place  for  the  night,  the  tent  being  pitched  on 
the  summit  of  a pine- covered  hill  overlooking  Beyrout  and  the  Dog 
Biver.  Leaving  the  mountain  top  the  next  morning  by  a very  steep, 
rocky  road,  we  reached  the  plain  again  and  rode  into  Beyrout,  passing 
on  our  way  a police  station  or  military  barracks,  in  the  front  of  which,  in 
the  open  street,  and  before  some  hundreds  of  curious  onlookers,  some 
soldiers — or  policemen — were  busily  engaged  in  horse-whipping  a semi- 
nude man,  the  blood  spurting  from  his  back  at  each  given  lash  ; truly  a 
sickening  sight. 

And  thus  ended  a journey  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
unfrequented  spots  it  has  been  my  lot  to  travel,  a journey  I hope  to 
take  again,  for  I was  too  surprised  and  delighted  on  the  previous 
occasion  to  take  in  aU  its  beauties  and  to  study  more  fully  the  curious 
customs  and  costumes  of  the  people. 


The  Magnetic  South” : 

The  Story  of  a Magnificent  Failure, 

By  EUSTACE  REYNOLDS-BALL. 

“We  have  sailed  from  your  farthest  West,  that  is  bounded  by  fire  and  snow. 

We  have  pierced  to  your  farthest  East,  till  stopped  by  the  hard  set  floe. 

We  have  steamed  by  your  wave- worn  caverns  : dim,  blue,  mysterious  halls. 

We  have  risen  above  your  surface,  we  have  sounded  along  your  walls. 

And  above  that  rolling  surface  we  have  strained  our  eyes  to  see. 

But  league  upon  league  of  whiteness  was  all  that  there  seemed  to  be. 

Ah  ! what  is  the  secret  you’re  keeping,  to  the  southward  beyond  our  ken  ? ” 

E.  H.  SHACKLETON. 

That  the  “ geographical  expression  ” conventionally  known  as  the 
South  Pole  was  not  actually  reached  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  and  his 
gallant  and  devoted  band  of  volunteers,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  incident  in  an  expedition,  which  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
finest  ever  achieved  in  the  whole  history  of  polar  exploration,  and, 
indeed,  in  most  respects  one  of  the  most  successful.  As  the  writer  of 
an  admirable  review  in  the  Globe  felicitously  observed,  though  the 
attempt  failed,  yet  the  honour  of  such  a failure  was  greater  than  that  of 
many  successes. 

Many  motives  prompted  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton’s  return  to  the 
“ Magnetic  South,”  and  perhaps  not  the  least  insistent  was  the  undefined, 
and  to  the  stay-at-home  absolutely  inexplicable,  “ Call  of  the  Wild.” 
Indeed,  this  is  virtually  admitted  in  a striking  passage.  “ The  stark 
polar  lands  grip  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  have  lived  on  them  in  a manner 
that  can  hardly  be  understood  by  the  people  who  have  never  got  outside 
the  pale  of  civilization.  . . . Men  go  out  into  the  void  spaces  of  the 
world  for  various  reasons.  Some  are  actuated  simply  by  a love  of 
adventure,  some  have  the  keen  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge,  and  others, 
again,  are  drawn  away  from  the  trodden  paths  by  the  ‘ lure  of  little 
voices,’  the  mysterious  fascination  of  the  unknown.  I think  that  in  my 
own  case  it  was  a combination  of  these  factors  that  determined  me  to 
try  my  fortune  once  again  in  the  frozen  south.” 

The  peculiar  difficulties  attaching  to  Antarctic  exploration  can  be 
better  realised  if  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  North  and  South 
polar  regions  be  properly  understood.  To  clear  the  ground,  the  following 
elementary  facts,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  an  admirable  summary 
in  a well-informed  article  in  the  current  Edinburgh  Review,  should  be 

* The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic,  being  the  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition, 
1907-9.  By  E.  H.  Shackleton,  C.V.O,  Two  vols.,  36s,  net,  Heinemann.  1909. 
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borne  in  mind.  The  Arctic  area  is  bounded  by  the  northern  coast  lines 
of  three  continents — Europe,  Asia  and  America,  broken  only  by  an  inlet 
of  the  Atlantic  and  a tongue  of  the  Pacific,  so  that  explorers,  after  losing 
their  ships  in  the  ice,  have  a line  of  retreat  to  civilization  in  their  boats 
still  available.  The  North  polar  regions  teem  with  life,  vegetable  as  well 
as  animal.  Small  bright  fiowers  bloom  in  80®  N.  ; the  musk-ox,  Arctic 
hare,  fox,  and  wild  reindeer  live  in  the  most  northerly  land  that  has  been 
reached.  Within  the  circle  of  the  northern  continental  coasts  in  all 
probability  there  lies  a deep-sea  basin  covered  with  perpetual  ice,  “ not 
locked  fast  in  frozen  silence,  but  ever  rending  asunder,  reuniting  with 
crashing  pressures  which  throw  up  mighty  ridges  of  sphntered  slabs, 
parting  again  along  the  weaker  lines,  and  always  drifting  in  a stiff  erratic 
fashion  with  a general  movement  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  narrow 
Pacific  Strait  towards  the  broad  Atlantic  Channel.” 

The  Antarctic  region,  on  the  other  hand,  is  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  stormy  seas  from  the  nearest  mainland.  An  expedition,  should 
they  lose  their  ship,  would  be  imprisoned  on  the  most  barren  coast  on 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  where,  except  on  the  seaboard,  there 
is  practically  no  animal  life  at  all.  In  short,  the  North  Polar  area  is 
“ a frozen  sea  in  the  heart  of  the  continental  land  ; the  South  Polar 
region  an  ice-bound  island-continent  beaten  upon  by  all  the  oceans.” 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton’s  disappointment  at  his  breakdown  in  health 
in  the  “ Discovery  ” expedition  had  weighed  on  his  mind  for  years, 
and  no  doubt  a dogged  determination  not  to  be  beaten  proved  a strong 
incentive  to  risk  everything — money,  reputation  and  life  itself — in  an 
independent  expedition,  unhampered  by  any  scientific  society  or  com- 
mittee. Though  he  was  crippled  on  all  sides  through  lack  of  funds,  he 
had  at  all  events  an  absolutely  free  hand.  Indeed,  many  good  judges 
believe,  that  had  not  Captain  Scott  been  handicapped  by  the  ultra- 
prudential instructions  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  British  flag  would  ere  this  have  been 
planted  at  the  Southern  Pole.  Indeed,  one  is  reminded  of  a saying  of  a 
famous  American,  who  declared  that  if  Noah  had  been  hampered  with 
a committee  the  ark  would  never  have  been  built  ! Certainly  his 
expedition  has  pointed  the  moral  of  recent  polar  exploration,  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  from  small  and  inexpensive  expeditions,* 
raised  and  organised  independently  by  the  leader  himself,  in  the  face 
of  public  indifference  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  well-wishers,  helped 
by  a band  of  capable  and  enthusiastic  volunteer  assistants. 

In  a way  the  record  of  this  expedition  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the 
expedition  itself,  when  we  consider  the  appalling  conditions  under  which 

* “ Its  total  cost  was  probably  less  than  the  difference  between  the  price  paid  for  the 
‘ Discovery  ’ and  that  received  for  her  when  sold.” — Edinburgh  Review. 
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it  was  written.  It  is  in  the  fullest  extent  a human  document,  written 
at  night,  in  a cramped  position,  in  a dim  light,  with  half  frozen  fingers 
by  a man  half  stupefied  from  want  of  sleep,  weak  from  continuous 
starvation  rations,  and  mentally  and  physically  exhausted.  It  shows 
more  than  anything  else  the  invincible  grit  and  indomitable  pluck 
of  the  writer. 

Regarded  merely  as  a literary'effort  it  is  a notable  performance.  Here 
we  have  no  striving  after  effect,  no  search  for  the  mot  juste,  but 
absolutely  spontaneous  and  unstudied  narrative — terse,  direct  and 
convincing.  The  style  is  Defoe-like  in  its  simplicity  and  directness,  and 
recalls  Pepys  in  its  sincerity  and  naturalness.  I am  referring  in 
particular  to  the  wonderful  record  of  the  forced  march  to  the  Pole,  and 
the  appalling  hardships  and  horrors  of  the  return  journey.  For  this  is 
the  portion  of  the  book  to  which  every  reader  will  turn.  If  after 
reading  this  moving  narrative  his  imagination  is  not  fired  and  his  pulses 
stirred,  he  must  have  the  temperament  of  a slug  and  the  heart  of  a rabbit. 

I regret  I have  only  space  to  quote  a few  extracts  from  this 
remarkable  diary : — 

January  4th,  1909. 

“The  end  is  in  sight.  We  can  only  go  for  three  more  days  at  the 
most,  for  we  are  weakening  rapidly.  Short  food  and  a blizzard  wind 
from  the  South  with  driving  drift,  at  a temperature  of  47  degrees  of 
frost  have  plainly  told  us  to-day  that  we  are  reaching  our  limit,  for  we 
were  so  done  up  at  noon  with  cold  that  the  clinical  thermometer  failed 
to  register  the  temperature  of  three  of  us  at  94.  We  started  at  7.40 
a.m.  leaving  a depot  on  this  great  wide  plateau,  a risk  that  only  this 
case  justified,  and  one  that  my  comrades  agreed  to,  as  they  have  every 
one  so  far,  with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  regardlessness  of  self  that 
have  been  the  means  of  our  getting  as  far  as  we  have  done  so  far. 
Pathetically  small  looked  the  bamboo,  one  of  the  tent  poles,  with  a bit 
of  bag  sown  on  as  a flag,  to  mark  our  stock  of  provisions,  which  has  to 
take  us  back  to  our  depot,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north.  We  lost 
sight  of  it  in  half-an-hour,  and  are  now  trusting  to  our  footprints  in  the 
snow  to  guide  us  back  to  each  bamboo  until  we  pick  up  the  depot 
again.  I trust  that  the  weather  will  keep  clear.  To-day  we  have  done 
12J  geographical  miles,  and  with  only  70  lb.  per  man  to  pull,  it  is  as 
hard  and  far  harder  than  the  250  lb.  were  three  weeks  ago,  when  we 
were  climbing  the  glacier.  This  I consider  is  a clear  indication  of  our 
failing  strength.  The  main  thing  against  us  is  the  altitude  of  11,200 
feet  and  the  biting  wind.” 

“We  depoted  our  extra  underclothing  to  save  weight  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  are  now  in  the  same  clothes  night  and  day.  One  suit 
of  underclothing,  shirt  and  guernsey,  and  our  thin  Burberries,  now  all 
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patched.  When  we  get  up  in  the  morning  out  of  the  wet  bag,  our 
Burberries  become  hke  a coat  of  mail  at  once,  and  our  hands  and  beards 
get  iced  up  with  the  moisture  when  breathing  on  the  march.  There  is 
half  a gale  blowing  dead  in  our  teeth  all  the  time.  We  hope  to  reach 
within  100  geographical  miles  of  the  Pole : under  the  circumstances  we 
can  expect  to  do  very  little  more.  I am  confident  that  the  Pole  lies  on 
the  great  plateau  we  have  discovered,  miles  and  miles  from  any  out- 
standing land.  The  temperature  to-night  is  minus  24  Fahr.” 

One  of  the  last  entries  in  the  diary  when  the  party  were  at  the  last 
gasp  as  they  struggled  through  this  polar  via  dolorosa  is  almost  painful 
reading. 

“ It  is  neck  or  nothing  with  us  now.  Our  food  lies  ahead,  and  death 
stalks  us  from  behind.  This  is  just  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  most 
bad  weather  may  be  expected.  The  sun  now  departs  at  night,  the  dark- 
ness is  palpable  by  the  time  we  turn  in,  generally  about  9.30  p.m.  We 
are  so  thin  that  our  bones  ache  as  we  lie  on  the  hard  snow  in  our  sleeping 
bags,  from  which  a great  deal  of  the  hair  has  gone.  To-night  we  stewed 
some  of  the  scraps  of  Grisi  meat,  and  the  dish  tasted  delicious.  Too 
cold  to  write  more.  Thank  God,  we  are  nearing  the  Bluff.” 

As  we  read  of  Shackleton  and  his  three  companions  staggering  along 
in  that  awful  retreat  from  the  Furthest  South,  fighting  their  way  inch 
by  inch  through  the  frozen  wastes,  numbed  with  the  cold,  weakened 
through  want  of  food,  and  stupefied  from  want  of  sleep,  one  can  hardly 
help  thinking  that  such  superhuman  exertions  and  such  imminent  danger 
to  life  were  hardly  justified  for  the  attainment  of  what  some  might  regard 
as  a mere  sentiment — namely  to  carry  on  the  British  flag  a few  miles 
nearer  the  South  Pole. 

But  such  a view  is  a narrow  and  parochial  one,  and  perhaps  a broader 
and  more  liberal  one  would  be,  that  the  lesson  taught  to  the  nation  in 
this  epic  of  Arctic  Exploration,  by  this  example  of  heroism,  self-sacrifice 
and  endurance,  is  worth  the  risking  of  a few  lives. 

The  instructions  Mr.  Shackleton  left  with  the  home  party,  in  view  of 
the  failure  of  his  expedition,  are  highly  characteristic.  They  could 
hardly  be  more  clear  and  explicit,  and  provide  for  every  possible  con- 
tingency. “ In  the  event  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  Southern  Party  by 
February  25th,  you  are  to  land  sufficient  coal  and  provisions  to  support 
a party  of  seven  men  for  one  year  at  Cape  Royds.  You  are  then  to 
pick  three  men  to  stay  behind,  and  you  will  pick  these  men  from 
volunteers.  If  there  are  no  volunteers,  which  is  highly  improbable,  you 
are  to  select  three  men  and  order  them  to  stay.  You  will  give  these 
three  men  instructions  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  south,  to  the  168th 
meridian,  in  search  of  the  Southern  Party,  the  leader  using  his  discretion 
as  to  the  time  they  should  take  over  the  search.” 


LChristchurch  Weekly  Press,  Phot 

The  “ Nimrod  ” in  Lyttelton  Harbour. 


A Fresh-Water  Pond. 


In  the  fresh-water  ponds  on  the  Ross  Island  the  biologist  of  Mr.  Shacklelon's  expedition 
round  abundant  microscopic  life.  r.jt^ 
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It  might  seem  at  first  that  Shackleton’s  party,  in  the  last  dash  for  the 
Pole,  experienced  very  bad  luck,  but,  after  all,  the  good  and  ill  luck  in  this 
terribly  hazardous  journey  was  fairly  balanced.  It  was  ill  luck  to  lose 
the  last  pony  in  a crevasse,  and  indeed  the  loss  of  potential  food  supply, 
as  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in  a very  illumining  review  aptly  observes,  made 
all  the  difference ; indeed,  had  they  not  lost  this  essential  food  supply, 
the  Pole  would  probably  have  been  reached.  Then  again,  they  had  ill 
luck  in  the  blizzard  which  kept  them  inactive  in  their  tents  for  over  a 
day,  when  every  moment  was  precious.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
pony  vanished  into  the  hidden  depths  of  a crevasse,  the  sledge  was 
almost  miraculously  preserved.  Indeed,  had  they  lost  the  sledge  as  well, 
which  contained  their  tent  and  sleeping  bags,  humanly  speaking  they 
were  dead  men.  They  could  not  have  possibly  lived  a night  on  the  ice. 
Then,  again,  on  the  terrible  return  journey  the  wind  being  at  their 
backs  no  doubt  saved  their  lives ; they  certainly  could  not  have  reached 
the  depot,  if  the  wind  had  been  against  them. 


The  Knight  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  G.C.B.  Edited  by  his  wife, 
Dorothy  Stanley.  21s.  net.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.  1909. 

“ Rightly  they  call  him  Breaker  of  the  Path,* 

Who  was  no  cloistered  spirit,  remote  and  sage. 

But  a swift  swordsman  of  our  wrestling  age, 

Warm  in  his  love,  and  sudden  in  his  wrath.” 

It  is  difficult  to  check  an  undefined  feeling  of  depression,  after  reading  this 
remarkable  and  fascinating  narrative  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
Englishmen  of  the  Victorian  age,  and  one  of  the  greatest  pioneers  of  Empire. 
In  some  respects  Stanley  was  a disappointed  man.  When,  after  a quarter  of 
a century  of  exploring  and  administrative  work  in  Africa,  he  took  up  life  as  a 
simple  citizen,  he  seems  to  have  lost  touch  with  his  contemporaries,  and  was, 
in  some  respects,  a solitary  man.  The  extracts  from  the  diary  of  his  life  at 
Westminster  make  this  fact  sufficiently  obvious.  He  was  apt,  too,  to  be  a 
little  intolerant  of  the  futilities  of  Parliamentary  debate,  and,  like  the  late 
Archbishop  Temple,  he  could  not  suffer  fools  gladly. 

Stanley’s  life  offers  an  instructive  and  striking  example  of  the  influence  of 
heredity  and  environment  on  character  and  temperament.  In  the  case  of 
the  great  African  explorer,  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  influence  of  these 
two  controlling  factors.  To  quote  an  extract  from  a particularly  illumining 
review  in  the  Times,  “ Here  was  a man  whom,  whatever  his  failings,  for 
indomitable  energy  of  mind  and  body  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  in 
modern  times;  a man  of  unique  gifts,  of  unequalled  achievements  in  the 
work  he  made  his  own,  of  an  iron  determination  to  succeed  in  spite  of  the 
most  formidable  obstacles.  In  short,  a man  whose  greatness,  though  tardily 
acknowledged  at  first,  is  now  admitted  beyond  cavil  or  dispute,  and  is  gaining 
rather  than  losing  recognition  as  years  pass  on.  Had  heredity  or  environ- 
ment the  greater  share  in  shaping  the  career  of  this  man  ? His  father  died 
within  a few  weeks  of  his  son’s  birth,  and  that  is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of 
what  is  on  record  about  him ; it  may  be  safely  said  that  he  cannot  have 
been  a desirable  parent  from  the  eugenic  point  of  view.  Of  his  mother  he 
tells  but  little  more ; not,  perhaps,  because  there  is  as  little  to  tell,  but 
because  the  full  story  would  little  befit  the  pages  of  her  son.  Of  the 
relatives,  who  sheltered  the  earfiest  years  of  the  boy’s  existence,  apparently 
not  one  succeeded  in  emerging  from  the  decent  poverty  of  the  North  Wales 
peasantry.” 

* When  the  observant  savages  watched  him  bridging  hills  and  chasms,  and  with  drill 
and  hammer  leading  and  teaching  his  followers,  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Bula  Matari, 
breaker  of  rocks. 
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His  life  as  a boy  in  the  St.  Asaph  Workhouse  is  painful  reading.  Indeed, 
Stanley’s  early  life  was  far  harder  and  cruel  than  the  classic  examples  we 
hear  of,  such  as  Dickens  or  Millet. 

Here  is  Stanley’s  own  description  of  this  House  of  Pain  and  Penury  : — 

“It  is  an  institution  to  which  the  aged  poor  and  superfluous  children  of 
the  parish  are  taken,  to  reheve  the  respectabihties  of  the  obnoxious  sight  of 
extreme  poverty;  and  because  civihsation  knows  no  better  method  of  disposing 
of  the  inflrm  and  helpless  than  by  imprisoning  them  within  its  walls.  Once 
within,  the  aged  are  subjected  to  stern  rules  and  useless  tasks,  while  the 
children  are  chastised  and  disciplined  in  a manner  that  is  contrary  to  justice 
and  charity.  ...  It  is  a fearful  fate,  that  of  a British  outcast,  because  the 
punishment  afflicts  the  mind  and  breaks  the  heart.  It  is  worse  than  that 
which  overtakes  the  felonious  convict,  because  it  appears  so  unmerited  and 
so  contrary  to  that  which  the  poor  have  a right  to  expect  from  a Christian  and 
civilised  people.” 

Perhaps  the  most  sahent  features  of  Sir  H.M.  Stanley’s  much  misunderstood 
character  were  his  strenuousness  and  truthfulness,  carried  to  an  unconventional 
pitch.  Then  he  was  wanting  in  adaptability,  and,  hke  Mr.  Gladstone,  he 
rarely  unbent,  while,  in  common  with  this  great  statesman,  he  was  singularly 
lacking  in  a sense  of  humour. 

Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  was  not  a particularly  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and,  perhaps,  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  read  his  graphic  description  of 
a remarkably  characteristic  interview  he  once  had  with  the  great  statesman. 
He  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  interested  himself  in  the 
development  of  Uganda,  and  incidentally  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  interview  resolved  itself,  much  to  the  author’s  chagrin,  into  a 
historical  argument.  He  was  showing  the  venerable  statesman  the  latest 
political  map  of  East  Africa. 

“This  discussion  occupied  so  much  time  that,  fearing  I should  lose  my 
opportunity  of  speaking  about  the  slave  trade,  I seized  the  flrst  pause,  and 
skipping  about  the  region  between  Mombasa  and  Uganda,  I landed  him  on 
the  shores  of  the  Nyanza,  and  begged  him  to  look  at  the  spacious  inland  sea, 
surrounded  by  populous  countries,  and  I traced  the  circling  lands.  When  I 
came  to  Ruwenzori,  his  eye  caught  a glimpse  of  two  isolated  peaks. 

‘ Excuse  me  one  minute,’  said  he ; ‘ what  are  those  two  mountains  called  ? ’ 

‘ Those,  Sir,’  I answered,  ‘ are  the  Gordon  Bennett  and  the  Mackinnon 
peaks.’ 

‘ Who  called  them  by  those  absurd  names  ? ’ he  asked,  with  the  corruga- 
tion of  a frown  on  his  brow. 

‘ I called  them,  Sir.’ 

‘ By  what  right  ’ ? he  asked. 

‘ By  the  right  of  first  discovery,  and  these  two  gentlemen  were  the  patrons 
of  the  expedition.’ 

‘ How  can  you  say  that,  when  Herodotus  spoke  of  them  twenty-six  hundred 
years  ago,  and  called  them  Crophi  and  Mophi  ? It  is  intolerable  that  classic 
names  hke  those  should  be  displaced  by  modern  names,  and — ’ 

‘ I humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  Crophi  and  Mophi,  if  they 
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ever  existed  at  all,  were  situated  over  a thousand  miles  to  the  northward. 
Herodotus  simply  wrote  from  hearsay,  and — ’ 

‘ Oh,  I can’t  stand  that.’ 

“Well,  Mr.  Gladstone,’  said  I,  ‘will  you  assist  me  in  this  project  of  a 
railway  to  Uganda,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  if  I can  arrange 
that  Crophi  and  Mophi  shall  be  substituted  in  place  of  Gordon-Bennett  and 
Mackinnon  ? ’ 

‘ Oh,  that  will  not  do ; that  is  flat  bribery  and  corruption,’  and  smiling  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  buttoning  his  coat  lest  his  virtue  might  yield  to  the  temptation. 

‘ Alas  ! ’ said  I to  myself,  ‘ when  England  is  ruled  by  old  men  and  children  ! 
My  slave  trade  discourse  must  be  deferred,  I see.’  ” 

No  doubt  Lady  Stanley,  besides  being  a devoted  wife,  was  emphatically  a 
hero  worshipper,  and  in  her  own  admiration  for  her  gifted  husband,  it  is 
pardonable  that  she  allows  her  pen  to  run  away  with  her  in  a personal 
attack  on  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  Lady  Stanley  was  naturally  very 
indignant  at  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Robinson  to  allow  Sir  Henry  Stanley  to  rest  in 
the  Abbey.  This,  however,  opens  up  a wide  question,  and  at  all  events,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  dean  acted,  in  a position  of  peculiar  difficulty,  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment.  But,  after  all,  perhaps  the  beautiful  God’s  acre  at  Pirbright, 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  which  Stanley  loved,  is  a fitter  resting  place  for 
this  great  man.  Certainly  no  monument  could  better  symbolise  his  character 
than  the  massive  granite  monolith  which  marks  the  grave  of  the  “ Breaker 
of  the  Path.” 

But  far  away  his  monument  shall  be,  , 

In  the  wide  lands  he  opened  to  the  light, 

By  the  dark  Forest  of  the  tropic  night, 

And  his  great  River  winding  to  the  Sea. 

Sidney  Low. 

Most  people,  even  if  they  have  not  the  greatest  admiration  for  Stanley 
personally,  will  admit  that  he  was  a great  man.  Indeed,  the  admirable 
summing  up  of  his  fife  by  the  Times  reviewer  reflects  the  opinion  of 
most  of  those,  who  have  followed  carefully  Stanley’s  career  and  judged  his 
character. 

“ His  place  among  the  immortals  has  long  been  secure,  but  there  will  be 
few  readers  of  this  book  upon  whom  the  conviction  will  not  be  forced  that  his 
reputation  since  its  appearance  stands  appreciably  firmer  and  more  unassail- 
able than  it  did  before.  He  was  a great  Englishman,  and  this  last  memorial 
of  him  is  worthy  of  his  greatness.” 

Granting  that  he  was  a great  man.  Lady  Stanley’s  beautiful  tribute  to  his 
memory  will,  I think,  convince  the  impartial  and  thoughtful  reader  that  he 
was  also  a good  man — sincere,  honourable  and  affectionate — one  who  had 
liigh  ideals  and  did  his  best  to  live  up  to  them.  Not  of  course  a likeable  man  ; 
he  had  none  of  the  quahties  which  gain  popularity.  Indeed,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a man,  who  might  be  described  as  a combination  of  a Richard  Burton, 
a Kitchener  and  a Gordon,  would  inspire  very  great  liking  in  the 
common  herd. 
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At  the  Doors  of  Tibet. 

Sihhim  and  Bhutan:  Twenty-one  Years  on  the  North  East  Frontier,  1887-1908. 

By  J.  Claude  White,  C.I.E.  12s.  6d.  net.  London  : Edwin-  Arnold. 
1909. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  Professor  Kawaguchi’s  ingenuous  account  of  travel 
in  Tibet,  there  reaches  us  a contrast  and  a complement,  in  the  shape  of  a 
distinguished  official’s  account  of  his  long  sojourn  on  the  Tibetan  border.  As 
most  of  us  know,  the  ruling  dynasty  in  Sikhim  is  Tibetan  by  race,  and  the 
Bhuteas  of  Western  Bhutan  have  little,  in  costume,  aspect,  language,  rehgion  or 
customs,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  Tibetan  cousins.  Mr.  Claude  White 
began  his  career  in  India  as  an  officer  in  the  Pubhc  Works  Department,  and,  in 
that  capacity,  chanced  to  go  to  Darjeeling.  There,  as  has  happened  to 
many  another,  the  fascination  and  romance  of  Himalayan  scenery  attracted  the 
young  engineer,  and,  happier  than  most,  he  was  able  to  gratify  his  desire  to 
explore  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  countries  in  the  world.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Sikhim  and  Tibet  in  1888,  Mr.  White  was 
appointed  to  be  Assistant  Political  Officer  with  the  expeditionary  force  sent 
to  support  our  claims  as  the  suzerain  power  in  Sikhim,  and,  when  peace  was 
concluded,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  Political  Officer  in  administrative  charge 
of  Sikhim.  No  one  who  reads  his  admirable  account  of  his  life  at  Gangtak, 
the  mountain  capital  of  the  State,  can  doubt  that  the  appointment  was  more 
than  successful.  In  1903,  Mr.  White  was  made  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Lord  Curzon’s  mission  to  Lhasa,  and,  on  his  return,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
British  pohtical  relations  with  Bhutan,  as  well  as  with  that  part  of  Tibet  that 
has  now  come  under  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Mr.  White  speaks  apologetically  of  his  powers  as  a writer.  “ Writing,” 
he  says,  “ does  not  come  easily  to  me,  and  I must  crave  my  readers’  indulgence.” 
The  apology  is  graceful,  but  unnecessary.  Anglo-Indian  administration, 
especially  in  high  and  responsible  positions,  demands  the  use  of  a ready  and 
practised  pen,  and,  though  Mr.  White  now  faces  a new  and  wider  audience, 
he  may  do  so  with  equanimity.  He  has  many  interesting  and,  indeed, 
unique  experiences  to  describe,  and  tells  his  tale  with  an  unassuming  frankness 
and  easy  and  unlaboured  style  which  are  admirably  suited  to  his  subject.  He 
writes  with  a contagious  gusto  and  enthusiasm  of  “ these  two  most  delightful 
countries  ” and  their  inhabitants,  and  of  these  latter  it  is  pleasant  to  And  that 
he  has  formed  a much  more  favourable  opinion  than  our  Japanese  explorer,  or 
even  than  his  official  predecessors.  It  is  characteristic  that  he  also  challenges 
the  opinion  of  even  so  competent  an  observer  as  Sir  H.  H.  Risley,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Sikhim  Gazetteer.  Mr.  White  refuses  for  one  moment 
to  admit  that  “ no  one  wishes  to  explore  that  tangle  of  jungle-clad  and  fever- 
stricken  hills,  infested  with  leeches  and  the  pijpsa  fly,  and  offering  no  com- 
pensating advantage  to  the  most  enterprising  pioneer.”  He  will  not  allow 
that  “ adventure  looks  beyond  Bhutan,  or  that  science  passes  it  by  as  a region 
not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  merit  special  exploration.”  Not  so,  says 
Mr.  White,  and,  we  think,  abundantly  proves  his  case.  Leeches  and  flies  there 
are,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  scenery  is  the  most  magnificent 
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in  the  world,  as  even  the  most  careless  may  gather  from  the  admirable  photo- 
graphs with  which  the  book  is  illustrated.  Mr.  Mdiite  vdll  not  even  admit 
that  the  Bhutanese,  at  least,  are  exceptionally  dirty — for  Indian  highlanders. 
“ My  experience  of  the  people,”  he  says,  “ was  that  they  w^ere  universally 
pohte,  civil,  and  clean,  and  during  the  whole  time  I spent  in  the  country,  I only 
saw  one  drunken  man.  I had  every  opportunity  of  judging,  as  I entered 
numerous  houses  and  temples  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  invariably  found 
them  clean  and  tidy.  In  many  of  the  houses  the  floors  were  washed  and 
poHshed,  and  the  refreshments  they  hospitably  pressed  on  me  were  served  in 
spotlessly  clean  dishes.”  Nor  does  Mr.  White  allow'  that  the  people  are  either 
lazy  or  immoral.  The  fact  is  that  the  Japanese  explorer  drew'  his  conclusions 
from  the  wild  frontier  tracts  in  Western  Tibet,  where  the  almost  arctic  chmate 
and  the  difiiculty  of  procuring  food  and  fuel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absence  of 
strong  government,  makes  the  people  reckless  and  careless.  In  any  case, 
Mr.  White’s  temperament  is  that  which  everyw'here  distinguishes  the  successful 
Anglo-Indian  official,  a hearty,  unforced,  genial  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  good 
in  the  people  whose  affairs  he  has  to  administer,  and  a wise  and  kindly  dis- 
inclination to  expect  of  them  impossible  virtues,  w'hich,  often  enough,  w^ould  be 
out  of  place  among  their  surroundings. 

Mr.  MTiite’s  plain  narrative  is,  indeed,  a much  needed  antidote  to  the  less 
optimistic  descriptions  of  our  Japanese  guide.  To  the  Indian  of  the  plains, 
Sikhim  and  Bhutan  have  ever  seemed  wild  and  savage  lands,  inhabited  not 
only  by  uncivilised  humans  but  by  ghosts  and  demons.  It  is  time  that  we  were 
told  by  a competent  expert  that  even  Bhutan  is  not  a land  of  w'ild  and  pathless 
jungle,  but  a country  possessing  a fine  climate,  a rich  soil,  unequalled  mountain 
scenery,  an  ancient  civilisation,  and,  in  its  picturesquely  situated  monasteries, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  human  habitations  in  the  w'orld.  Of  these  Mr. 
White  has  given  us  some  really  beautiful  photographs,  among  w'hich  we  would 
mention  the  charming  photogravure  at  p.  218  of  the  Paro  Taktsang 
monastery.  Of  his  human  friends  and  colleagues  ]\Ir.  MTiite  has  w'ritten 
admirably  sympathetic  and  characteristic  descriptions,  and  w'e  can  easily 
beHeve  that  he  found  it  a privilege  to  be  associated  with  people  so  interesting 
as  Her  Higlmess  the  Maharani  of  Sikhim  and  Sir  Ugyen  Wang-chuk,  K.C.I.E., 
the  stout  and  comely  Maharajah  of  Bhutan. 

Mr.  Mliite  complains,  somew'hat  ruefully,  that  his  choice  of  a pohtical  hfe 
has  not  been  pecuniarily  profitable.  Many  an  Anglo-Indian  official  has  had 
the  same  tale  to  teU.  But  in  his  case,  as  he  himself  show's,  there  have  been 
abundant  compensations,  not  the  least  that  for  upw'ards  of  tw'enty  years  he 
“ had  a unique  experience  not  often  met  w'ith  in  India  in  these  days,  w'hen 
officials  are  moved  from  place  to  place  so  constantly  that  they  learn  nothing 
of  the  districts  they  govern  and  still  less  of  the  people,  w'ho  think  an  attempt 
to  know  their  officials  is  not  worth  w'hile,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  changed  in  a 
few  months.”  “It  is  a grave  mistake,”  adds  ]\Ir.  MTiite,  “ in  the  present 
system  of  government,  and  one  w'hich  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  unrest  and 
anarchy  in  India.” 

It  is  characteristic  that  an  Anglo-Indian  official  should  w'rite  thus  cheerfully 
of  tracts  W'hich  thirty  years  ago  w'ere  regarded  as  irreclaimable,  and  wffiere 
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neither  Hindu  nor  Mussulman  administration  had  penetrated  in  historic  times. 
Mr.  White’s  book  furnishes  pleasant  reading  for  those  who  hold  that  the  task 
of  Great  Britain  in  India  is  by  no  means  discharged,  because  in  some  provinces 
the  educated  classes  are  now  prepared  to  take  a large  share  in  the 
administration.  We  must  not  conclude  a very  summary  review  without 
saying  that  Mr.  White’s  account  of  Bhutan  contains  materials  not,  we  think, 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  accessible  print,  of  the  history  and  institutions  of  that 
most  interesting  country.  On  all  features  of  his  charge  the  author  writes  with 
admirable  authority,  lucidity  and  charm,  whether  he  speaks  of  scenery,  of 
administration,  of  religion,  of  ancient  customs,  of  trade,  of  sport,  of  history  or 
topography.  We  can  only  congratulate  him  on  so  excellent,  modest  and 
informing  a record  of  a career  which  has  been  creditable  to  the  writer  and  to  his 
native  land.  Where  else  but  in  India  do  we  find  the  doctor,  the  soldier  or 
the  engineer  quietly  laying  aside  the  profession  for  which  he  was  educated 
and  displaying  instinctively,  as  though  it  were  a prerogative  of  his  race,  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  administrator  ? Mr.  White  has  been  lucky  in  his 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  and  his  readers  are  fortunate  in  possessing  so 
admirable  an  account  of  an  official  career  of  which  Englishmen  may  well  be 
proud. 

J.  D.  A. 

A Japanese  Among  the  Lamas. 

Three  Years  in  Tibet.  By  the  Sramana  Ekai  Kawaguchi.  16s.  net.  London: 
Theosophical  Publishing  Society.  1909. 

This  is  a queer  book,  an  interesting  book — we  had  almost  said  a dehghtful 
book  (there  are  dehghtful  bits  of  self-revelation  in  it).  Dehghtful  it  might 
have  been,  had  it  been  at  once  less  elliptic  and  more  revealing.  The  truth  is, 
it  was  written  in  the  form  of  letters  for  two  doubtless  excellent  newspapers, 
the  Jiji  of  Tokyo  and  the  Maimichi  of  Osaka,  written  in  Japanese,  by  a Buddhist 
for  Buddhists.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  Japanese  Buddhists  know  things  which 
are  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew  to  average  British  citizens.  The  learned  author 
takes  such  things  for  granted,  and,  at  times,  sadly  needs  a commentator. 
Again,  the  writer  is  diffuse  with  a truly  Oriental  prolixity,  and,  like  most 
Orientals,  does  not  dread  tautology.  In  his  original  Japanese,  he  is  probably 
an  artist,  and  hke,  shall  we  say  Pierre  Loti,  makes  his  effects  by  recurring 
strokes  of  sentiment  and  description.  He  is  evidently  a poet,  and  at  the  most 
unexpected  moments  lets  his  thoughts  run  into  an  uta  or  two,  delicate  little 
epigrams  which  we  should  probably  'appreciate  better  if  they  had  not  been 
Englished  by  his  “ intimate  friend.  Professor  Jamshedji  N.  Unwalla,  M.A., 
of  the  Central  Hindu  College,  Benares.”  The  Professor’s  English  is  elegant 
and  grammatical,  but  he  evidently  leaves  out  something  the  Japanese 
original  possesses.  On  one  occasion,  when  our  traveller  let  his  emotion  take 
form  in  verse,  and  he  says,  with  poetic  candour,  “the  effusion  soothed  my  heart, 
and  I felt  more  than  ever  thankful  for  the  beauty  of  the  Japanese  language,” 
the  English  reader  has  to  take  this  beauty  on  trust,  and  has  to  console  himself 
with  a certain  quaintness  in  the  rendering,  a mingling  of  American  spelhng 
with  a style  which  smacks  faintly  (only  faintly)  of  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of 
Baboo-Enghsh. 
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Mr.  Kawaguchi  travelled  in  Tibet  in  search  of  texts  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures, 
and  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  Lamaistic  Buddhism.  For  all  that  his 
book  shows,  he  might  have  contented  himself  with  what  he  could  have  learned 
from  Colonel  Waddell’s  investigations  into  Tantric  Buddhism,  or  even  the 
works  of  his  friend  Rai  Sarat  Chandra  Das  Bahadur,  wuth  whom  he  spent 
eighteen  months  in  Darjiling  in  order  to  learn  enough  Tibetan  for  his 
journey.  No  doubt,  in  his  three  years’  stay  amid  Himalayan  snows,  he  leamt 
things  unknown  to  Colonel  Waddell  himself,  but  he  has  an  odd  trick,  just  when 
he  is  about  to  tell  us  something  scholars  would  gladly  learn,  of  breaking  off 
with  a remark  that  what  he  was  about  to  say  is  too  abstruse  or  technical.  The 
book,  in  short,  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities,  and  the  trail  of  the  Jiji,  the 
Maimichi,  and  the  translator,  is  over  it  all. 

Yet  it  has,  in  spite  of  some  obvious  defects,  a very  genuine  and  personal 
human  interest.  It  is  the  w^ork  of  a pious,  a cultivated,  and  an  enthusiastic 
Japanese,  whose  disgust  at  the  filthy  habits,  the  polyandry  and  the  general 
immorality  of  his  Tibetan  acquaintances  does  not  render  him  blind  to  their 
good  qualities.  Above  all,  he  is  a Japanese  and  a poet,  and  all  the  hardships 
of  sohtary  travel  in  a dreary,  snowclad  and  hostile  country,  amid  many  and 
serious  perils  to  hfe  and  purse,  are  fully  compensated  for  by  the  splendours  of 
Himalayan  scenery,  and  the  author’s  genuine  love  of  the  excitement  and 
exhilaration  of  travel  among  a strange  and  most  interesting  race.  We  could 
imagine  Charles  Lamb  dipping  into  this  book  with  interest  and  amusement. 
He  w^ould  certainly  have  rejoiced  to  have  found  appreciative  mention  in  it 
of  his  remarkable  friend  Thomas  Manning.  “ Only  one  Enghsh  explorer 
reached  Lhasa  from  India.  That  man  was  Thomas  Manning,  and  it  was  in 
1811.”  When  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  feasted  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  last  summer, 
the  Master  observed  that  a Tibetan  explorer  w’ould  always  be  sure  of  a welcome 
in  Manning’s  old  college.  Lamb,  we  imagine,  w^ould  have  found  Mr. 
Kawaguchi’s  tale  interesting  on  other  grounds,  not  least  because  of  its 
delightful  revelation  of  the  author’s  temperament  and  character.  Not  once 
but  twice  was  the  heroic  traveller  wooed  by  a fair  Tibetan  maid,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  ascetic’s  repulse  of  temptation  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  the  lady’s  charms  w^ere  obscured  by  an  ancient  layer  of 
unashamed  dirt ! Travel  has  its  necessities,  its  hardships,  and  the  intrepid 
Japanese  admits  that,  by  that  time,  he  had  of  necessity  become  as  filthy  as 
a Tibetan.  He  refrained,  however,  from  fiesh-food,  and  by  his  constant  study, 
sympathetic  preaching  of  the  inw^ardness  of  Buddhism,  and  kindly  readiness 
to  minister  to  diseased  minds  and  bodies,  made  many  friends,  and,  indeed, 
effected  his  journey  at  httle  expense  to  his  private  purse. 

Another  of  his  virtues  is  his  excellent  modesty.  His  journey  (as  to  whose 
authenticity  he  produces  unimpeachable  evidence)  was  a really  remarkable 
and,  indeed,  in  our  owui  time,  unequalled  feat,  rivalling  the  performances  of 
the  mediaeval  Chinese  geographers  and  travellers.  Starting  from  Darjihng, 
he  went  by  rail  to  Calcutta.  Thence,  after  paying  a visit  to  Bodh-Gaya  to 
meditate  under  the  famous  Bo  tree,  he  made  his  way  to  Nepal,  and  from 
Segow'lie  proceeded  on  foot  under  the  glaciers  of  Dhavalgiri  to  the  famous 
inland  lake  of  Mana-sarovar,  wKich  spreads  its  shining  w^aters  under  the  sacred 
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peak  of  Kailas,  which  figures  so  largely  in  Hindu  and  Buddhist  mythology. 
Here  he  was  close  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  mighty  Brahmaputra,  which  he 
followed  eastwards  to  the  cities  and  temples  of  Lharje,  Shigatse  and,  finally, 
Lhasa  itself.  From  Lhasa,  after  a long  stay  in  its  monasteries  and  palaces, 
he  made  his  way  back  through  Sikhim  to  Kahmpong  and  Darjiling,  and  so  to 
Calcutta  and  his  native  land.  For  three  years  he  lived  as  a Tibetan  among 
Tibetans,  aided  by  his  Mongohan  type  of  face,  and  perhaps  an  instinctive 
sympathy  with  the  Mongolian  temperament.  His  tale  of  travel,  prolix  though 
it  be,  is  of  very  real  interest,  and  his  description  of  the  incidents  of  his  journey, 
if  read  with  sympathy  and  intelligence,  succeeds  in  giving  the  reader  a very 
vivid  and  lasting  impression  of  Tibetan  hfe  and  scenery.  This  impression  is 
much  assisted  by  the  somewhat  crude  and  primitive  but  hfe-hke  and  vivid 
Japanese  woodcuts  with  which  the  book  is  adorned.  Nor  is  Mr.  Kawaguchi’s 
work  without  its  serious  and  pohtical  interest.  The  chapters  on  “ Russia’s 
Tibetan  Policy,”  “ Tibet  and  British  India,”  “ China,  Nepal  and  Tibet,”  and 
“ The  Future  of  Tibetan  Diplomacy,”  are  the  work  of  a shrewd  and  careful 
observer. 

The  final  impression  left  on  the  reader’s  mind  is  one  of  a genuine  hking  and 
respect  for  the  author.  His  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  an  Englishman,  his 
comments  not  those  that  would  rise  to  the  lips  of  an  Enghsh  traveller.  Yet 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  there  is  something  congenial  to  us  in  our  alhes  of  the  Far 
East ; a sense  of  kindly  humour,  a cheery  courage  in  taking  hfe  as  it  comes, 
a good  nature  which  does  not  expect  too  much  of  poor  human  nature  amid 
adverse  circumstances.  Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  (on  pp.  403,  403)  are 
some  rather  severe,  and,  we  think,  unjust  strictures  on  the  Tibetan  scholars, 
Csoma  de  Koros,  and  the  lexicologist  Jaeschke.  Elsewhere,  the  book  breathes 
a sturdy  courage  and  unruffled  good  temper,  and,  for  all  its  indefatigable 
length,  is,  in  its  way,  the  best  account  of  Tibetan  travel  known  to  us.  In 
a subsequent  edition  it  might  be  well  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  system  of 
transliteration  employed  in  dealing  with  native  names,  or  even  to  alter  this 
into  the  system  now  universally  used  by  European  scholars,  in  accordance  with 
the  Report  prepared  by  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Geneva. 

A Naturalist  in  Three  Oceans. 

Three  Voyages  of  a Naturalist.  By  M.  J.  Nicoll.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Wither  by  & Co.  1909. 

Messrs.  Witherby  & Co.  are  well  advised  to  issue  a new  and  revised  edition 
of  M.  J.  Nicoll’s  Three  Voyages  of  a Naturalist,  a narrative  full  of  charm  and 
deservedly  popular. 

The  book  is  well  known,  of  course,  to  naturahsts  and  especially  to  ornitho- 
logists, and  though  on  the  side  of  travel  and  exploration  information  is 
only  given  incidentally,  yet  many  striking  facts  in  connection  with  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  many  little  known  islands  in  three  oceans  will  attract  the 
ordinary  reader  who  knows  nothing  of  zoology,  marine  or  otherwise.  Indeed, 
a most  interesting  note  book  could  be  compiled,  full  of  out-of-the-way 
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information,  the  fruit  of  keen  observation  and  a trained  eye,  from  this 
fascinating  book.  We  regret  that  we  have  only  space  for  a few  examples. 

We  get  some  interesting  facts  about  that  extraordinary  fish,  the  walking 
goby,  a fish  of  pedestrian  proclivities  found  in  the  mangrove  swamps  of 
Madagascar.  Mr.  NicoU  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a specimen,  for  the 
goby  remains  motionless  until  one  attempts  to  catch  it,  when  it  makes  off  at 
once  across  the  water  with  a series  of  leaps  like  a fiying  fish  and  re-appears 
some  distance  away  on  the  muddy  shore.  It  seems  that  “ on  land  the 
pectoral  fins  are  used  as  legs,  and  the  fish  is  able  to  walk  with  ease  over  the 
soft  mud.” 

It  is  curious  how  many  varieties  of  crab  were  noticed  by  ]\Ir.  Nicoll  and  his 
companions.  One  of  the  most  awkward  species  to  tackle  must  be  the  robber 
crab,  which  is  plentiful  on  the  He  de  Lise  off  ^Madagascar.  We  are  told  that 
their  strength  is  terrific.  When  held  by  the  claws  they  twine  their  legs  round 
one’s  hand  and  squeeze  with  a vice-hke  grip.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  if  they 
can  get  a firm  hold  with  their  claws,  a piece  of  flesh  will  be  cut  clean  out  of 
the  hand  by  a single  nip. 

The  steam  yacht  “ Valhalla  ” called  at  the  httle- visited  Seychelles  Islands, 
“ where  the  Cocos  de  Mer  come  from.”  The  staple  product  of  the  islands  up 
to  the  present  time  has  been  vaniUa,  but  owing  to  the  fall  of  prices,  and  the 
enormous  demand  for  rubber,  many  of  the  plantations  have  been  planted  vfith 
rubber  trees,  and  this  new  industry  promises  to  be  lucrative. 

Mr.  Nicoll  tells  an  amusing  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  Madagascar 
weaver  bird  into  the  Seychelles.  It  seems,  that  these  ahen  birds  are  regarded 
as  a curse  in  the  Seychelles,  as  they  do  so  much  damage  to  the  crops.  Tw^o 
neighbouring  planters  w*ent  to  law  about  the  ownership  of  a certain  field.  The 
loser,  in  order  to  get  even  with  his  opponent,  imported  from  Madagascar  a 
cage  full  of  weaver  birds,  which  he  hberated  on  his  neighbour’s  land ! 

The  most  interesting  of  the  three  voyages,  which  are  so  admirably  described 
in  this  book,  is  the  last  one,  “ The  Voyage  Round  the  World.”  The  travellers 
stayed  some  time  in  what  are  usually  loosely  described  as  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  author  gives  a good  description  of  the  ingenious  way  in  which 
the  natives  climb  the  cocoanut  palms.  “ The  natives  climb  the  trees  with  the 
help  of  a strip  of  green  fibrous  bark  torn  off  the  stem  of  a hibiscus  tree. 
After  knotting  the  two  ends  together,  the  chmber  slips  his  feet  half  through  the 
circle,  and  standing  with  his  legs  apart,  so  as  *to  stretch  the  thong  tight, 
ascends  the  tree  in  a series  of  leaps  with  a foot  on  each  side  of  the  trunk.  A 
practised  climber  wiU  thus  mount  trees  of  a very  considerable  height,  with  a 
celerity  and  ease  which  do  not  suggest  the  long  practice  actually  required. 
On  making  a trial  myself,  I found  it  difficult  to  climb  even  so  much  as  a foot 
from  the  ground.” 

The  illustrations  are  excellent  examples  of  good  technique  in  photography, 
and  the  expedition  was  indeed  fortunate  on  their  third  voyage,  in  having  a 
man  fike  ^Ir.  Meade-Waldo  as  their  illustrator.  Some  of  his  photographs  are 
really  charming,  especially  those  of  the  Seychelles.  There  are  also  good 
photographs  of  forest  scenes  in  Madagascar.  We  regret  that  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  has  not  done  more  in  the  illustration  of  the  book ; at  any  rate,  we 
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only  notice  one  photograph  assigned  to  him.  It  may  not  be  known  to  the 
general  public  what  an  enthusiastic  photographer  he  is,  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
largely  owing  to  his  influence  that  the  old  Photographic  Society  obtained  its 
Royal  Charter  somt  years  ago. 

With  a Camera  in  the  Near  East. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Some  Wayside  Wanderings.  By  Maude M.  Holbach. 

5s.  net.  John  Lane.  1909. 

This  unpretentious  book  of  travel  appears  at  an  opportune  moment. 

When  Count  Aerenthal  resolved  to  rehabilitate  Austrian  diplomacy  by 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  defying  the  signatories 
thereof,  public  attention  was  immediately  drawn  to  the  Provinces  which  the 
Austrian  Minister  had  annexed  with  such  a supreme  disregard  of  consequences. 

Since  the  insurrection  in  1878  Httle  has  been  heard  of  either  Bosnia  or 
Herzegovina.  The  storms  and  tumults  which  racked  the  other  Balkan  States 
did  not  cross  the  banks  of  the  Drina  river.  Their’s,  at  least,  was  that  negative 
happiness  which  precludes  history. 

Whosoever,  then,  is  fain  to  learn  what  hfe  is  like  in  Austria’s  new  dominions, 
would  do  well  to  read  this  attractive  volume. 

The  writer  and  her  husband,  starting  from  the  Dalmatian  coast,  proceeded 
first  to  Mostar,  the  capital  of  Herzegovina.  Thence  they  went  northwards  to 
Jajce.  After  a brief  sojourn  in  this  most  romantic  city  they  travelled  in  a south- 
easterly direction  to  Sarajevo  and  Ilidze.  They  then  went  down  the  Drina 
river  on  a raft,  the  perils  and  charms  whereof  are  most  vividly  described,  and 
ultimately  arrived  at  Poca,  visiting  on  their  w^ay  the  mediaeval  village  of 
Rataz,  whose  chieftain  or  Beg  still  ruled  the  little  community  on  feudal 
principles.  Having  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Sutjeska,  they  hastened 
onwards  to  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar,  which  was  being  evacuated  by  the 
Austrian  troops,  the  city  of  Plevje  being  chosen  as  their  headquarters.  From 
Plevje  they  returned  to  Sarajevo,  and  thence  northwards  to  Austria,  crossing 
the  Save  at  Bosna  Brod. 

A glance  at  the  very  excellent  map  attached  to  the  volume  will  show  the 
reader  that  the  travellers  traversed  the  entire  provinces  from  west  to  east  and 
from  south  to  north.  They  saw  much,  and  met  many  interesting  people,  from 
the  Austrian  General  at  Plevje,  to  the  aforementioned  Beg  of  Rataz.  And  all 
they  saw,  and  whomsoever  they  met,  are  depicted  in  these  pages  with  unfailing 
vivacity  and  charm.  Mrs.  Holbach  possesses,  in  truth,  a very  delightful 
hterary  style.  It  is  easy,  and  spontaneous,  and  almost  naive  in  its  happy 
simphcity.  And  so,  whether  she  is  describing  the  scenery,  be  it  pastoral  or 
majestic,  the  climate,  the  perils  of  the  river  or  the  road,  the  habits,  folklore, 
costumes  and  customs  of  a warm-hearted  and  romantic  people,  she  invariably 
succeeds  in  drawing  a picture,  which,  by  reason  of  its  vivid  power,  at  once  holds 
the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

Looking  at  the  photographs  of  the  various  cities  they  visited,  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe  that  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  pictures  are  the  many  minarets, 
whose  lance-like  shafts  pierce  the  sky  and  dominate  all  the  surrounding 
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buildings.  From  which  we  may  infer,  that  notwithstanding  the  long  adminis- 
tration of  Austria,  these  Provinces  are  still  largely  oriental,  and  the  cry  of  the 
Muezzin  is  heard  throughout  the  land,  whereas,  previous  to  the  annexation,  there 
was  only  one  Christian  church  in  Bosnia  which  was  allowed  to  call  its  flock  by 
the  ringing  of  a bell. 

And  yet,  despite  this  significant  fact,  Mrs.  Holbach  is  of  opinion  that  the 
annexation  is  w'elcomed  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  As  Austria  has  administered 
the  Provinces  for  nearly  thirty  years,  their  rule,  of  course,  was  no  sudden 
cessation  of  an  existing  system,  such  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  The  Austrians,  moreover,  seemed  to  have  ruled  the  Provinces  with 
the  greatest  consideration  for  the  people.  Under  the  wise  rule  of  the  late  Herr 
von  Kaley,  trade  and  commerce  increased  as  brigandage  disappeared.  The 
presence  of  the  Austrian  troups  brings  large  sums  of  money  into  the  garrison 
towns.  Certainly,  so  far  as  material  prospect  is  concerned,  the  people  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  will  be  better  ofl.  But  that  is  not  everything  : and, 
besides,  the  nobler  peasantry  do  not  live  in  towns.  Whether  the  woodman 
and  the  charcoal  burner  in  the  w^oods,  the  shepherd  on  the  hillside — sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  men  who  shed  their  blood  so  heroically  only  thirty  years  ago, 
will  accept  the  domination  of  the  Austrian  whitecoats  vith  this  charming 
adaptability,  time  alone  will  show. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  excellent  photographs  by  Mr.  Holbach.  Not 
only  are  they  extremely  good  specimens  of  technical  excellence,  but  in  many 
there  is  most  striking  evidence  of  well-informed  knowledge  of  composition  and 
artistic  power.  We  would  draw'  special  attention  to  “ Landscape  near 
Jablanica.”  This  is  quite  exceptionally  beautiful  in  its  delicate  rendering  of 
the  varied  tones  of  the  subject.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  in  “ The  Great 
Falls  of  the  Pliva  River  ” the  water  should  come  out  so  very  lacking  in  detail, 
but  this  class  of  landscape  is  notably  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  render  in 
photography. 


From  “Puffing  Billy”  to  “Great  Bear” 

The  Book  of  the  Railway.  By  G.  E.  Mitton.  Illustrations  in  colour  by 
Allan  Stewart.  6s.  A.  & C.  Black.  1909. 

This  book  is  intended  for  children  of  all  ages,  up  to  and  over  ninety,  and 
gives  a comprehensive  idea  of  the  w'orking  of  a raUw^aj^,  of  which  so  many 
interesting  details  are  usually  quite  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  casual 
traveller.  By  means  of  a series  of  pictures,  the  author  presents  a most 
entertaining  description  of  the  whole  management  of  English  railways. 

After  a brief,  but  amusing,  account  of  the  earhest  forms  of  steam  locomotion, 
including  the  first  speed  trials  between  the  “Rocket,”  “ Sanspareil”  and 
“Novelty,”  in  1829,  supplemented  by  a few  pages  on  the  construction  of  a 
railway,  we  are  presented  with  a resume  of  the  principal  railway  systems  in 
England — with  many  of  their  distinguishing  features.  ]\Iuch  information  is 
given  regarding  the  methods  of  the  traffic  department  of  a great  railway,  and 
here  method  necessarily  permeates  the  whole  system. 

The  life  of  the  signalman  (upon  whom  our  safety  so  entirely  depends)  is 
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particularly  well  described,  and  in  this  chapter  many  of  the  very  latest 
inventions  relating  to  that  branch  of  the  service  are  introduced. 

The  driver  loves  his  engine  as  a living  thing,  and  who  can  wonder  at  this 
after  viewing  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  present-day  locomotive  engine, 
the  offspring  of  poor  little  “ Puffing  Billy”  and  the  “ Rocket  ” ? The  casual 
observer  does  not  perhaps  reahse  that  the  general  principles  of  the  earliest 
and  latest  engines  are  the  same.  On  Stephenson’s  “ Rocket  ” the  cylinders 
were  outside,  but  later  on,  engines  were  built  with  them  inside,  and  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  the  fashion  of  putting  them  outside  has  been  resumed.  The 
tubular  boiler  and  the  steam  blast  were  originally  adopted  by  Stephenson  in 
his  “ Rocket.”  The  last  chapter  describes  very  graphically  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal railway  accidents  of  the  past  thirty  years.  Accidents  there  will  be,  of 
course,  even  with  all  the  perfection  man  can  attain,  yet  year  by  year  the 
general  risk  diminishes. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  in  colour,  and  is  written  in  a style  which  should 
appeal  to  young  and  old  alike.  To  the  younger  generation  it  should  prove  a 
mine  of  information  on  questions  of  interest,  to  which  their  elders  are  often 
unable  to  give  a satisfactory  explanation.  No  more  suitable  gift  for  our  boys 
can  be  found — at  once  wholesome,  entertaining  and  instructive — than  the 
Book  of  the  Railway. 


We  have  just  received  the  1909  edition  of  the  useful  little  book  Health 
Resorts  of  Europe,  edited  by  A.  C.  Glynn  Grylls  (Reynolds-Ball’s  Guides). 
This  little  book  is  full  of  useful  information  for  those  in  search  of  health  and 
pleasure.  It  must  be  a most  valuable  book  for  the  medical  practitioner,  who 
is  bombarded  by  his  patients  as  to  the  respective  curative  properties  of  the 
many  spas  that  advertise  themselves  as  “ the  best.”  We  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  reason  for  separating  such  places  as  Newquay,  Ilfracombe  and 
Bideford  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bude  on  the  other.  If  Bideford  and  Newquay 
are  mentioned  under  the  same  heading,  why  not  Bude,  which  is  about  half  way 
between  them.  It  also  might  have  been  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  drawback  to  Bude  has  now  been  overcome,  namely,  the  little 
town  has  at  considerable  expense  inaugurated  a new  water  supply  which  is 
excellent. 

The  Multum  in  Parvo  Atlas  of  the  World,  of  which  the  new  edition  has 
been  pubHshed  by  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Ltd.,  at  the  very  moderate 
price  of  2s.  6d.,  is  one  of  the  best  school  atlases  we  have  seen.  Not  only  are 
the  maps  clear  and  distinct  and  the  political  divisions  well  and  sharply  defined, 
but  being  of  a handy  size  the  book  is  easier  to  consult  than  an  ordinary 
folio  atlas.  Another  excellent  feature  is  the  admirably  compiled  appendix 
of  political  and  geographical  information  about  each  country  at  the  end  of  the 
atlas.  Indeed,  any  one  using  this  little  atlas  is  in  a great  measure  independent 
of  well-known  books  of  reference  such  as  Hazell’s  Annual  and  Whitaker’s. 
After  a very  careful  examination  of  the  atlas  the  only  error  of  omission  we 
have  been  able  to  find  is  the  non-inclusion  of  the  new  railway  lines  in  Cyprus. 

The  author  of  the  extraordinary  production  The  Seductive  Coast  (Ouseley) 
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apparently  considers  himself  the  Laureate  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  referring 
to  his  distinguished  ancestry — he  is,  it  seems,  a great  grandson  of  the  author 
of  “ Night  Thoughts  ” — allows  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  mantle  of  this 
poet  has  fallen  on  his  shoulders.  Then  Mr.  J.  M.  Stuart- Young  would  have 
his  readers  believe  that  he  is  rather  a terrible  dog.  Fortunately  tor  the 
“ dusky  maids  of  the  Seductive  Coast,”  his  appearance  belies  his  Don  Juan- 
like  sentiments:  A singularly  amiable  and  mild-looking  gentleman  confronting  the 
reader  no  less  than  three  times  while  wading  through  this  apotheosis  of  lust  in 
halting  rhymes.  Indeed,  one  would  as  soon  credit  the  giiileless  secretary  of 
a Y.M.C.A.  with  the  ferocious  sentiments  of  a seventeenth  century  buccaneer. 
But  though  the  author  fails  to  convince  or  even  interest  the  reader,  his  neurotic 
and  erotic  lucubrations  certainly  succeed  in  boring  him.  But  it  would  be  absii  rd 
to  take  the  author  of  these  immature  and  unrestrained  verse ; seriously.  Yet, 
if  only  Mr.  Stuart -Young  could  be  induced  to  think  more  and  write  less,  and, 
leaving  his  dusky  loves,  confine  himself  to  dealing  with  such  topics  as  In  the 
Bush,  his  readers  would  have  cause  to  be  grateful.  In  the  Bush  is  a veritable 
gem.  Here  Mr.  Stuart-Young  has  caught  admirably  the  subtle  atmosphere 
and  the  evasive  glamour  of  the  tropical  forest.  We  almost  feel  inclined  to 
forgive  the  author  for  the  eroticism  run  riot,  which  pervades  most  of  his  lyrics, 
for  such  a verse  as 

“ Dusky  children  all  go  singing,  fragrant  blossoms  in  their  hands ; 

And  soft-throated  bells  are  ringing  where  the  Roman  mission  stands ; 

The  dim  marsh’s  shadows  shiver  as  a black  hawk  wheels  along, 

Making  for  the  langorous  river  and  its  comrade’s  raucous  song.” 


Among  the  books  to  be  review^ed  in  the  January  Number  are  : — 
Trans-Himalaya.  By  Sir  Sven  Hedin  (Macmillan). 

Hungary.  By  Mr.  and  jMts.  Adrian  Stockes  (A.  and  C.  Black). 
The  Great  Wall  of  China.  By  Dr.  Geil  (Murray). 

Murray's  Handbook  for  India  (Murray). 


The  Practical  Value  of  Polar  Exploration. 

In  an  article  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  Travel  and  Exploration, 
entitled  “ Polar  Polemics,”  an  opinion 
was  expressed  to  the  effect  that  Polar 
exploration  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
scientific  value,  and  of  becoming  merely 
an  exciting  form  of  sport,  in  which  a 
few  men  encounter  hardship  and  danger 
for  the  sake  of  drawing  money  from  a 
sensation-loving  multitude.  If  this 
danger  exists,  it  is  probably  because  the 
average  unscientific  man  knows  nothing 
(and  the  scientific  explorer  very  little) 
of  what  practical  advantages  may  be 
gained  from  scientific  research  in  frozen 
zones.  The  Polar  explorer  gropes  in 
unexplored  lands  amid  unexamined 
phenomena.  He  may  discover  little  of 
any  value.  He  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
chance  on  some  discovery  that  will 
prove  of  inestimable  value  to  mankind. 
He  can  no  more  predict  what  the  result 
of  his  work  will  be  than  Newton,  before 
lying  down  under  the  historic  apple 
tree,  could  have  foretold  that  the  sight 
of  a falling  apple  would  lead  to  his 
realising  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  than 
Daguerre  could  have  predicted  that  the 
development  of  his  discovery  would 
enable  a surgeon  to  see  a man’s  bones. 
To  two  sciences,  at  all  events,  the  work 
of  the  Polar  explorer  will  always  be 
valuable,  and,  since  the  average  man 
desires,  to  put  it  bluntly,  to  see  some- 
thing for  his  money,  it  is  fortunate  that 
Captain  Robert  Scott,  speaking  at  the 
Baltic  Exchange  on  October  21st,  indi- 
cated those  sciences  that  will  principally 
benefit  from  the  work  of  the  British 
Antarctic  Expedition  which  he  hopes 
to  command  next  year. 


Captain  Scott  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  acquiring  more  exact  know- 
ledge of  terrestrial  magnetism.  The 
position  of  the  magnetic  poles,  from  day 
to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  varies 
according  to  some  law  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  and  magnetic 
force  varies  in  intensity  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  result  of  this 
eccentricity  is  that  navigators,  instead 
of  relying  for  their  bearings  entirely  on 
their  compasses,  have  to  check  these 
instruments  every  few  hours  by  taking 
observations  of  the  sun  or  stars.  This 
in  cloudy  weather  is  not  always  possible, 
thus  a seaman  is  often  uncertain 
whether  or  no  he  is  exactly  on  his  right 
course.  To  predict  in  advance  exactly 
to  what  extent  the  compass  at  any 
given  time  and  at  any  given  place  will 
vary  from  its  correct  position,  it  is 
necessary  that  frequent  observations 
should  be  taken  in  as  many  different 
parts  of  the  world  as  possible.  By 
taking  further  observations  for  com- 
parison with  those  made  on  the  Discovery 
expedition,  Captain  Scott  expects  to 
throw  important  light  on  the  “secular 
changes”  of  the  magnetic  poles,  and 
consequently  to  lessen  the  difficulties 
that  confront  navigators. 

The  science  of  meteorology  also  owes, 
and  will  owe,  much  to  the  w^ork  of 
Polar  explorers.  The  cold  of  the  Polar 
regions  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  that 
infiuence  the  weather.  An  early  spring 
in  the  Arctic  circle,  for  instance,  by 
prematurely  freeing  Polar  ice  to  drift 
southwards,  may  inflict  a cold  summer 
on  Western  Europe.  Besides  this, 
meteorology  also  depends  on  observa- 
tions taken  in  as  many  parts  of  the 
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world  as  possible,  for  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  with  knowledge  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  similar  or  exactly  contrary  con- 
ditions may  be  expected  in  some  other 
specific  spot.  Very  high  atmospheric 
pressure  in  Siberia,  for  instance,  coin- 
cides with  very  low  pressure  in 
Australia,  and  a drought  in  the  latter 
place  will  occur  simultaneously  with 
drought  in  East  Africa.  With  these 
facts  in  view,  the  hope  is  not  unfounded 
that  a day  may  come  when  observations 
taken  in  the  Polar  regions  will  enable 
meteorologists  to  give  seamen  ample 
warning,  and  enable  them  to  keep  out 
of  the  tracks  of  impending  hurricanes. 
They  will  also  indicate  to  farmers,  before 
they  sow  their  crops,  what  are  the 
chances  that  these  will  ripen  satisfac- 
torily. Captain  Scott  did  well  to  urge 
that  the  mere  attainment  by  explorers 
of  a certain  geographical  point  such  as 
the  Pole,  is  of  trivial  importance  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  that  may  be 
acquired  in  the  course  of  its  attainment. 

Et  Pourquoi  Pas? 

In  his  speech  at  the  Baltic  Exchange 
Captain  Scott,  while  declaring  that  the 
British  Antarctic  Expedition  will  justify 
itself  by  taking  scientific  observations, 
admitted  that  he  cherished  the  hope  of 
unfurling  the  Union  Jack  on  the  South 
Geographical  Pole.  The  hopes  of  all 
British  people  will  be  with  him  in  this 
desire,  but  it  would  be  w^eU  to  discount 
possible  disappointment  by  remember- 
ing that  when  he  gets  there  he  may 
find  the  French  fiag  already  waving  in 
the  Antarctic  blizzard  ! Dr.  Charcot, 
who  commanded  the  Francais  Antarctic 
Expedition  (1903 — 1905),  left  France 
last  year  for  the  Antarctic  in  a vessel 
suggestively  named  the  Pourquoi  Pas  ? 
He  reached  Deception  Island  in  the 
South  Shetland  group  on  December 
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24th,  and  dropped  anchor  to  enable 
the  members  of  his  staff  to  take  obser- 
vations. The  zoologists,  MM.  Gain  and 
Lionville,  and  the  geologist,  M.  Gourdon, 
collected  specimens.  M.  Bongrain 
observed  the  second  contact  of  the 
solar  eclipse  of  December  23rd,  regu- 
lated the  chronometers,  and  made 
magnetic  observations  with  a pendulum, 
for  comparison  with  those  made  on  the 
same  spot  by  Foster  in  1829.  M.  Rouch 
sounded  and  dredged,  and  M.  Godefroy 
made  a chart  of,  the  bay,  while  M. 
Senouque  took  observations  with  the 
actinometer  and  photo- theodolite  during 
the  period  of  the  eclipse.  Leaving 
Deception  Island  on  December  25th, 
the  Pourquoi  Pas?  sailed  through  the 
Palmer  Archipelago  and  touched  at 
Wandel  Island.  It  is  supposed  that, 
after  leaving  Wandel  Island,  it  skirted 
the  coast,  having  the  mainland  on  its 
port  side,  as  it  was  Dr.  Charcot’s 
intention  to  land  as  often  as  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  observations. 
It  was  intended  that  the  Pourquoi  Pas  ? 
should  winter  in  Alexander  the  First 
Land  and  return  to  Deception  Island 
in  the  spring  to  coal.  In  April  of  next 
year,  therefore,  if  all  goes  well,  we  should 
hear  news  of  the  party. 

In  an  article  on  the  Pourquoi  Pas  ? 
Expedition,  the  French  paper,  Le  Tour 
du  Monde,  declares  that  Dr.  Charcot’s 
intention  was  less  to  reach  the  South 
Pole  than  to  examine  the  Antarctic 
regions,  but  expresses  the  belief  that 
should  a favourable  opportunity  occur. 
Dr.  Charcot  w^ill  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  a dash  for 
the  Pole.  The  writer  satirically  con- 
cludes his  article  : — “ Let  us  hope  that 
he  may  succeed  in  reaching  it,  though 
it  costs  much — as  witness  a recent 
example — to  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole, 
without  having  made  public  the  inten- 
tion of  so  doing.”  It  would  be  churlish 
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not  to  wish  every  possible  success  to 
Dr.  Charcot’s  expedition.  Still  we  are 
'but  human,  and  it  is  but  natural  to 
hope  that  some  not  unhappy  circum- 
stance— the  necessity,  shall  we  say,  of 
studying  some  exceptionally  interesting 
phenomenon  ? — will  prevent  Dr.  Char- 
cot from  attaining  the  honour  which 
Captain  Scott  hopes  to  win. 

Predecessors  of  Columbus. 

In  September  last  warships  of  the 
principal  navies  of  the  world  met  at 
New  York  to  celebrate  Hudson’s  dis- 
covery of  the  river,  on  which  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  America  stands.  On 
October  12th,  “ Columbus  Day,”  was 
celebrated  as  a legal  holiday  in  New 
York  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
occasion  being  marked  principally  by  a 
parade  of  the  Italian  societies,  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Admiral  com- 
manding the  Italian  squadron.  It  is 
impossible  for  one  who  was  not  present 
at  either  function  to  gauge  the  relative 
importance  of  each,  but,  if  one  judged 
by  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
celebrations  by  the  Press,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  discovery  of  the  future 
site  of  New  York  was  at  least  two 
hundred  times  as  important  as  the  dis- 
covery of  America ! Why,  then,  is 
Hudson  honoured  so  much  more  than 
Columbus  ? Perhaps  because  Hudson 
was,  so  far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
the  first  European  to  explore  the 
Hudson  River,  just  as  Peary  was — or 
claims  to  be — the  first  man  to  reach 
the  North  Pole,  whereas  Columbus, 
though  his  famous  voyage  influenced 
the  whole  course  of  the  world’s  history, 
was  certainly  not  the  first  inhabitant 
of  the  Old  World  to  discover  the  New. 
To  whom  this  honour  is  really  due  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  A patriotic  China- 
man would  claim  it  for  Hoei  Sin,  who 
is  said  to  have  sailed  (a.d.  499)  from  the 


Celestial  Kingdom  and  discovered  The 
Land  of  the  Fu-sang  Tree  and  The 
Kingdojn  of  Women,  which  lands  are 
identified  by  some  speculative  geo- 
graphers with  Mexico  aud  Panama. 
Some  twenty-five' years  later,  according 
to  Chinese  records,  an  anonymous 
Chinese  explorer  discovered  The  Land 
of  Marked  Bodies  (the  Aleutian  Islands) 
and  the  Great  Han  Country  (Alaska). 
Hoei  Sin  may  have  discovered  America. 
His  voyages,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
have  had  no  more  foundation  in  actual 
fact  than  those  of  Ulysses. 

That  Vikings  explored  the  coasts  of 
North-East  America  in  the  tenth  century, 
however,  there  can  be  practically  no 
doubt.  Norse  settlements  were  made 
in  Greenland  in  877  a.d.  and  between 
the  years  980  and  986  a Norse  merchant 
named  Barne,  on  his  way  thither  from 
Iceland,  was  blown  so  far  to  the  south- 
west of  his  course  that  he  sighted  land 
several  times  before  reaching  his  des- 
tination. Barne  had  no  desire  to 
follow  up  his  discoveries,  but  Leif  and 
Thorvald,  sons  of  the  outlaw,  Eric  the 
Red,  had  more  of  the  Viking  spirit. 
They  fitted  out  ships  to  explore  the 
new  lands,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
Greenland  had  no  timber  but  that 
which  the  sea  cast  up  on  its  shores,  and 
by  exploring  they  might  find  a more 
reliable  supply.  They  discovered 
“ Helluland  ” (^.e.  Slabland),  a barren, 
flat  country  that  may  have  been 
Labrador,  and  later  a more  hospitable 
land  that  they  named  Markland 
[i.e.  Woodland),  where  salmon  were 
plentiful,  which  may  have  been  New- 
foundland, and  came  at  last  to  Vine- 
land  the  Good.  The  examination  of 
much  conflicting  evidence  leads  to  the 
belief  that  this  was  Nova  Scotia.  Hero 
they  found  grapes  and  corn  growing 
wild,  and  laded  their  ships  with  maple 
wood.  Other  Norsemen  followed, 
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traded  with  the  Skraelings,  who  seem 
to  have  been  Eskimos,  exchanging  red 
cloth  for  furs,  and  fought  with  them 
because  the  Skraehngs  tried  to  steal 
their  weapons.  Later  on  an  attempt 
was  made  to  estabhsh  settlements,  but 
the  hot-headed  Vikings  fought  among 
themselves,  and  soon  sailed  back  to 
Greenland,  sad  and  weakened  in 
number,  leaving  their  dead  comrades 
behind  them. 

The  record  of  the  Norse  discovery  of 
America  is  preserved  in  Icelandic  Sagas, 
but,  unhappily,  little  corroborative 
evidence  is  to  be  found.  A rock  on 
the  Berkeley  Biver  near  Massachusetts 
is  marked  with  what  may  be,  but 
probably  is  not,  a Runic  inscription. 
The  Old  Stone  iMill  at  Newport  in 
Rhode  Island,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  work  of  Norsemen,  is  condemned  by 
experts  as  belonging  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
skeleton  in  armour  which  inspired  one 
of  Longfellow’s  most  stirring  poems  is 
probably  that  of  an  early  Spanish 
Conquisitador.  In  Greenland,  however, 
there  is  to  be  found  indisputable  traces 
of  Norse  settlements.  In  three  separate 
places  there  are  to  be  found  ruins  of 
stone  buildings — homesteads,  churches 
or  monasteries  (Greenland  had  Christian 
bishops  from  1124  a.d.) — of  which  the 
walls  and  even  some  of  the  arches  and 
windows  are  still  to  be  seen.  Further- 
more in  the  Island  of  Kingiktorsoak 
at  the  entrance  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  a 
Runic  inscription  was  discovered  in 
1834,  which  records  a visit  made  to  that 
island  in  1135  by  Erling  Sigvatson, 
BianneThordarson  and  Eindrid  Oddson. 

Other  Forerunners  of  Columbus. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  any 
Europeans,  except  the  Norsemen,  fore- 
stalled Columbus,  but  British  patriotism 
in  Tudor  days  claimed  the  honour  for 
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Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Guyneth,  Prince 
of  North  Wales.  According  to  Hakluyt, 
who  quoted  from  David  Powell’s 
History  of  Wales,  Madoc,  because  he 
loved  peace  and  because  his  brothers 
were  at  war  for  the  Crown,  took  ship  in 
1170,  sailed  westwards  past  Ireland,  and 
discovered  an  uninhabited  land.  Re- 
turning to  Wales,  “he  prepared  a 
number  of  ships  and  got  vdth  him  such 
men  and  women  as  were  desirous  to 
live  in  quietnesse  and  taking  leave  of 
his  friends  tooke  his  journey  thither- 
ward againe.”  Perhaps  one  of  Madoc’s 
companions  was  that  mysterious  person 
who  had  the  honour  of  a place  amongst 
the  Aztec  gods.  Quetzalcoatl,  accord- 
ing to  Mexican  mythology,  was  a deity 
notable  for  taU  stature,  white  skin  and 
a flowing  beard.  He  walked  the  earth, 
made  laws,  taught  the  natives  the  use 
of  metals  and  the  arts  of  agriculture, 
protested  against  human  sacrifice  and 
taught  a form  of  worship  purer  than 
that  paid  to  other  Aztec  deities.  In- 
curring the  vTath  of  one  of  the  greater 
gods  he  embarked  in  a magic  skiff  on 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
sailed  away  after  prophesying  that 
his  descendants  would  return  to 
the  country.  Quetzalcoatl  may  be  a 
solar  myth,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  a deified 
human  being.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  a European  should  have  found 
his  way  alone  to  Mexico,  but  it  is 
almost  equally  strange  that  the  dark- 
skinned,  beardless  Aztecs  should  have 
attributed  to  their  god  a white  skin  and 
a beard.  An  American  writer  supposed 
him  to  have  been  Noah,  and  a Spanish 
doctor  was  satisfied  that  he  was  none 
other  than  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who 
must  have  been  a great  traveller  if  all 
legends  about  him  are  true.  There  is 
one  more  point  to  be  considered  in 
favour  of  Quetzalcoatl  having  been  a 
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European.  There  were  rites  in  the 
Aztec  form  of  worship  and  passages  in 
the  Aztec  sacred  writings  that  afford 
startling  parallels  with  Christian  ritual. 
The  Cross  as  a sacred  symbol  is  not 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  but  it  received 
more  reverence  from  the  Aztecs  than 
from  any  other  heathen  race. 

An  International  Map  of  the  World. 

The  need  of  a map  of  the  world  of 
uniform  scale  is  obvious  enough,  and 
at  last  it  seems  as  if  the  different 
continental  countries  have  become  alive 
to  the  urgent  necessity.  A conference 
of  delegates  have  recently  been  meeting 
at  the  Foreign  Office  to  discuss  this 
question.  All  geographers,  and,  indeed, 
all  map  users,  are  aware  of  the  con- 
fusing discrepancies  in  scale  and  standard 
of  distance  in  the  maps  of  the  different 
countries.  Then  there  are  often  great 
divergencies  in  the  conventional 
symbols  employed.  The  conference  is 
proposing  that  each  country  should 
issue  official  maps  of  a uniform  size 
and  standard.  The  scale  is  to  be  1 in 
1,000,000,  or  about  16  miles  to  the  inch. 
Each  sheet  is  to  be  of  a standard 
uniform  size  and  to  have  the  same  con- 
ventional symbols  for  rivers,  mountains, 
lakes,  cities,  railways,  canals,  roads, 
etc.  The  standard  scale  is  to  be  the 
kilometre.  We  can  congratulate  our- 
selves that  this  conference  was 
summoned  at  the  instance  of  the 


British  Government,  and  in  all 
probability  the  chief  countries  of  Europe 
will  fall  into  line  and  adopt  a standard 
map. 

Notes. 

Commander  Peary  will  probably  score 
over  his  redoubtable  opponent  by  being 
first  in  the  field  with  a written  record  of 
his  Polar  expedition.  Messrs.  Curtis 
Brown  and  Massie  will  publish  the  book 
some  time  in  January.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Cook  will  have  the  decided 
advantage  of  being  able  to  read  his 
opponent’s  brief  before  he  issues  his 
own ! 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton’s  British 
lecturing  tour,  which  began  in  the 
provinces  with  his  Portsmouth  lecture 
of  November  3rd,  will  continue  until 
February  7th.  At  Leicester,  where  he 
lectures  on  December  21st,  Lord 
Curzon  will  be  the  chairman,  while  the 
Archbishop  of  York  will  take  the  chair 
at  York  the  next  evening.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  lecturer  will  travel  no 
less  than  20,000  miles  in  Europe  and 
America  during  his  tour,  and  will  lecture 
123  times. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
famous  exploring  steamer,  “ Fox,”  com- 
manded by  Admiral  McChntock  in  the 
Franklin  Expedition,  is  still  in  active 
service.  It  is  used  as  a coasting- vessel 
between  the  Danish  Colonies  and 
Greenland. 


Hotel  Porters*  Secret  Code. 

A correspondent  in  Notes  and  Queries 
calls  attention  to  a practice  indulged  in 
constantly  by  hotel  porters,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  probably  suspected 
by  observant  travellers.  It  is  a secret 
method  of  labelhng  luggage  at  hotels, 
to  indicate,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
hotel  employes,  whether  the  owner  is 
inclined  to  be  liberal  or  the  reverse  in 
the  way  of  tips.  In  large,  up-to-date 
hotels  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
practice  does  exist,  though  it  is 
obviously  very  difficult  to  check,  how- 
ever much  the  hotel  proprietors  may 
object  to  it.  The  secret  code  varies 
according  to  the  season  and  locality, 
but  it  has  been  authoritatively  stated 
that  a large  circle  chalked  on  the  port- 
manteau or  trunk  indicates  that  the 
hotel  guest  is  hberal  with  his  tips,  while 
a circle  wdth  a cross  in  it  means  that  he 
is  inclined  to  be  close  in  his  dealings 
vdth  hotel  employes. 

Development  of  Stresa. 

Stresa  promises  to  be  the  Nice  of 
Itahan  lake-land.  It  has  developed 
wonderfully  of  late,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
local  hoteliers,  headed  by  Signor  Pagani, 
who  have  transformed  the  western 
shore  of  Lago  Maggiore  from  a rocky 
waste  to  a beautiful  chain  of  gardens. 
Then  a Kursaal  has  recently  been  built, 
and  a Skating  Rink.  The  past  autumn 
has  been  extraordinarily  successful  from 
the  hotel-keepers’  point  of  view,  and  it 
has  been  computed  that  some  seventy 
motors  and  fc>rty  motor-launches  call 
daily  at  the  two  leading  hotels,  the 
Regina  Palace  and  the  lies  Borromees. 


But,  of  course,  no  resort  can  now  hope 
to  be  a successful  one  which  lacks  a 
golf  club,  and  those  responsible  for  the 
success  of  Stresa  and  its  sister  resort, 
Baveno,  are  fully  alive  to  this.  Golf 
links  are  now  being  laid  out  on  the 
mountain  side  on  a course  planned  out 
by  Mr.  Forbes  Lancaster.  The  links 
will  be  more  typical  of  Scotland  than 
Italy,  and  this  will,  no  doubt,  conduce 
to  their  popularity.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  old  church  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Clara  (once  the  residence  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria)  has  become 
too  small,  and  a new  English  Church  is 
to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
one.  The  Electric  Railway  from  Stresa 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Motterone 
(termed  by  local  guide-books  the  Rigi 
of  North  Italy)  will  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  next  year — probably  in  the 
spring. 

A Persian  Poet’s  Humour. 

In  his  entertaining  record  of  his 
experiences  in  Persia  (reviewed  in  last 
month’s  number)  Mr.  Bradley- Birt  tells 
an  amusing  story  of  the  famous  Persian 
poet  Sadi.  Encountering  one  day, 
outside  a mosque,  a man  reciting  the 
Koran  in  a singularly  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing tone,  the  poet  accosted  him 
and  asked  what  his  monthly  stipend 
was.  On  being  told  “ Nothing,”  he 
retorted,  “ Wherefore,  then,  dost  thou 
give  thyself  this  trouble  ? ” “I  read 
for  the  sake  of  God,”  said  the  reciter, 
“then  for  God’s  sake  do7i’t”  retorted 
the  poet.  It  is  curious  to  find  how 
many  variants  of  this  hoary  witticism 
have  found  their  way  to  European 
countries. 
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Some  Russian  Proverbs. 

Here  are  some  characteristic  proverbs 
from  the  distressful  country  on  the 
doorstep  of  Asia.  If  proverbs  reflect 
the  national  temperament,  certainly  the 
Russian  peasant  must  be  in  a parlous 
state. 

You  can  strike  your  wife  with  a 
broom ; she  is  not  brittle. 

Two  women  make  an  assembly;  three 
a hell. 

A woman’s  head  is  as  empty  as  the 
purse  of  a Tartar. 

With  women  and  drunkards  tears 
cost  little. 

The  more  you  beat  your  wife,  the 
happier  wiU  be  your  home. 

Tuan  Gadis. 

The  ancestry  of  this  member  of  the 
Royal  Sumatran  house  of  Menang- 
kabau,  is  not  perhaps  of  enthralling 
interest,  but  in  justice  to  my  gifted 
contributor  I have  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing this  letter : — 

“ Edinburgh, 

“ 4th  November,  1909. 
“ To  the  Editor  of 

Travel  and  Exploration. 

“ Sir, — As  I had  no  opportunity  to 
revise  the  proofs  of  my  article  in  your 
October  and  November  numbers  on 
the  visit  I paid  to  Tuan  Gadis  and  the 
graves  of  the  Rad j as  of  Menangkabau, 
her  illustrious  ancestors,  kindly  allow 
me  to  correct  in  this  way  a few  mis- 
takes which  have  slipped  into  text  and 
headings. 

“ Tuan  Gadis,  though  nearest  to  the 
throne  of  Menangkabau,  now  under 
Dutch  rule,  has  never  exercised  her 
queenly  rights,  but  is  a pensioner  of 
the  Dutch  Government.  Daulat  jang 
di  Pertuan  was  the  title  assumed  by 
her  forefathers,  and  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  royal  tombs  in  Java,  of 


course  the  tombs  of  the  Rad  j as  of 
Menangkabau  in  Sumatra  are  meant. 
A pasangrahan  is  not  a posting  station, 
but  a building  erected  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers,  especially  Govern- 
ment oflicials  on  tournee,  where  they 
And  a room  to  sleep  in  and  some  one 
to  cook  their  meals.  The  most  promi- 
nent structure  in  the  flrst  illustration 
is  a loemboeng  or  rice  shed  ; the  second 
illustration  represents  not  Fort  de  Kock, 
but  the  so-called  Cattle  Hole  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

“ With  thanks  for  your  courtesy. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“J.  F.  SCHELTEMA.” 

Continental  Place-Names. 

I trust  that  foreign  contributors  will 
pay  special  regard  to  the  editorial  note 
on  the  Contents  page  that  “ in  written 
communications  all  names  of  persons 
and  places  should  be  written  the  first 
time  in  capital  letters.^^  They  hardly 
realise,  perhaps,  the  time  and  labour 
involved  in  deciphering  unfamiliar 
names  of  places.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased owing  to  the  unfortunate 
custom  of  certain  continental  towns 
not  having  a generic  name.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  case  of  Milan;  the 
Germans  insist  on  calling  it  Mailand, 
the  Italians,  Milano,  and  the  English, 
Milan ; or  Florence,  which  is  Firenze 
in  Italy.  Perhaps  the  safest  and  most 
logical  rule  is,  that  when  a continental 
town  has  an  English  equivalent,  such 
as  Naples  or  Florence,  these  terms 
should  be  used.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  but  if  foreign 
contributors  could  be  induced  to  type 
their  communications  it  would  be  a 
great  boon.  I admit,  of  course,  that 
the  ordinary  typewriter,  however 
effective  and  speedy,  is  too  bulky  and 
unwieldy  to  carry  about  the  Continent, 
but,  considering  the  undeniable  merits 
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of  the  Blick  Typewriter  — portable, 
handy  and  durable  — there  seems  no 
reason  why  typed  communications 
should  not  become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

Pau  : the  Windless  City. 

These  fugitive  impressions  of  Pau  as 
a winter  resort  have  been  sent  me  by  a 
visitor. 

“ Pau  has  a deservedly  good  reputa- 
tion as  a residence  for  those  affected 
with  pulmonary  diseases : — These  should 
arrive  in  October,  and  if  they  determine 
to  remain  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  apartments  are  preferable, 
though  a working  knowledge  of  French 
is  essential.  When  choosing  an  apart- 
ment be  careful  to  see  that  it  really 
faces  south,  and  make  sure  yourself  that 
you  do  get  all  the  sun  there  is.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  town  are  bad — the 
apartments  should  be  taken  as  near  to 
the  Boulevard  des  Pyrenees  as  possible 
— the  Rue  Port  Neuf  is  good — but  if  a 
small  villa  is  desired,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Billiere  is  excellent.  The  water  of 
Pau  is  indifferent  and  often  dirty,  and 
it  should  always  be  bciled  for  drinking 
purposes.  Some  endeavours  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  purity  of  the 
water  supply. 

Pau  is  often  very  cold  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  but,  although 
cold,  the  sun  is  very  powerful,  and 
umbrellas  are  an  absolute  necessity, 
unless  one  wishes  to  get  an  attack  of 
sun  fever. 

There  is  a large  circle  of  American 
and  English  society,  and  there  is  good 
hunting,  golf,  tennis,  and  croquet.  As 
for  fishing,  the  trout  are  so  much  netted 
and  caught  by  worms  and  “ I’asticos” 
that  fly  fishing  is  not  to  be  had ; also 
the  water  of  the  river  is  so  dirty  that 
the  fish  have  a muddy  taste  and  are 
not  good. 
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The  British  Consul  has  an  office  at 
the  back  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix. 
There  are  three  Enghsh  churches,  all 
of  which  are  near  the  tram  line  on  the 
Route  de  Bordeaux. 

For  those  who  have  automobiles  Pau 
is  a good  centre ; but  ordinary  urban 
amusements,  such  as  good  operas,  etc., 
are  decidedly  limited.  The  food  is  not 
particularly  good  ; moreover,  the  bread 
is  probably  made  with  unfiltered  water. 
Drinking  water  is  brought  round  daily 
by  a cart  from  a good  spring  at  Baltiere 
and  sold  in  the  town.” 

The  Exploitation  of  Le  Touquet. 

Le  Touquet,  formerly  known  as  Paris 
Plage,  (an  ambitious  name  which  the 
local  authorities  have  wisely  discarded), 
has  been  assiduously  boomed  of  late, 
and  evidently  with  successful  results. 
The  Golf  Hotel  has  been  enlarged  by 
over  sixty  rooms,  while  special  smoking- 
and  reading-rooms  have  been  added,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  members  of  the 
golf  club.  Then,  Mr.  Winan’s  stag- 
hounds  have  added  much  to  the 
popularity  of  this  go-ahead  resort. 
By  next  summer,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
projected  motor  road  to  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer  will  be  an  accomphshed  fact. 
The  railway  facilities  will  also  be 
improved.  It  is  said  that  the  Northern 
Railway  Company  intend  to  run  a 
special  express  breakfast  train  from 
Paris  during  next  summer,  returning 
as  an  express  afternoon  tea  train  to 
Paris  on  the  same  day.  The  train  will 
be  known  as  “ Le  Touquet-Boulogne 
Express.”  When  this  is  done,  Le 
Touquet  will  be  as  near  to  Paris  as  it  is 
to  London.  At  present  it  is  possible 
to  leave  London  at  10  a.m.,  arrive 
at  Le  Touquet  golf  links  at  3 p.m., 
leave  the  links  at  6 p.m.,  and  take 
supper  at  the  Savoy  or  Carlton  at 
11.15  p.m. 
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The  Passing  of  the  “Orient.” 

A sentimental  interest  attaches  to  the 
last  voyage  of  the  Orient  Royal  Mail 
Steamer  the  “ Orient,”  which  was 
berthed  at  Tilbury  last  month  after  her 
last  voyage  from  Australia.  In  thirty 
years  the  “ Orient  ” has  covered  nearly 
three  million  miles. 

It  seems  that  this  famous  passenger 
vessel  has  been  a lucky  ship  all  along. 
On  her  very  first  voyage  she  broke  the 
record  from  London  to  Adelaide  via  the 
Cape,  reaching  that  city  in  under  thirty- 
eight  days  after  leaving  Plymouth.  Ten 
years  ago  the  “ Orient  ” was  re- engined, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  her 
up  to  date,  her  speed  being  increased  to 
17J  knots.  But  in  these  days  of  record 
breaking,  this  speed  was  insufficient, 
and  the  new  “Orient”  12,000-tonners 
could,  of  course,  walk  round  this  famous 
old  liner.  “ So  the  “ Orient  ” has  given 
up  the  race,  and  rests  in  Tilbury  Dock, 
dreaming  of  the  past.” 

Swiss  Winter  Sporting  Resorts. 

The  popularity  of  the  new  develop- 
ment of  travel,  the  vogue  of  Switzerland 
as  the  winter  pleasure  resort  of  Europe, 
has  been  fully  appreciated  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Cook  & Son.  This  firm  have 
secured  accommodation  for  their  clients 
at  the  leading  hotels  at  many  of  the 
Swiss  winter  resorts.  As  is  well-known, 
this  phase  of  Swiss  travel  has  already 
been  exploited  by  other  firms ; but 
probably  no  firm  offers  such  good  accom- 
modation at  such  a moderate  price  as 
can  be  obtained  by  Messrs.  Cook’s 
travellers  at  Champerj^-  and  Diablerets. 
Special  arrangements  have  been  made 
at  the  following  hotels: — Adelboden, 
Hotel  National  and  Chalets  ; Andermatt, 
Hotel  Bellevue  ; Champery,  Grand 
Hotel  Dent  du  Midi ; Celerina,  Cresta 
Palace  Hotel ; Diablerets,  Grand  Hotel ; 
Engelberg,  Grand  Hotels  Winterhaus 


and  Kuranstadt,  Hotel  Tiflis  ; Grindel- 
wald.  Bear  Hotel  and  Hotel  Metropole ; 
Klosters,  Sport  Hotel,  Silvretta ; Sama- 
den,  Bernina  Hotel;  St.  Moritz,  Belve- 
dere Hotel  ; Waldhaus-Elims,  Hotel 
Surselva. 

Travel  Jottings. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  extra- 
ordinary boom  last  summer  in  Nova 
Scotia  as  a pleasure  resort,  no  less  than 
60,000  tourists  visited  this  country 
during  the  four  summer  months.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
expenditure  of  each  of  these  tourists  is 
about  £4. 

The  San  Remo  Casino  is  to  be  opened 
in  the  first  week  in  December.  There  is 
some  talk  in  the  Municipal  Council  of 
imposing  a “cure  tax,”  but  such  a 
measure  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
popular  with  English  and  other  foreign 
visitors. 

The  summer  resorts  of  the  Central 
Apennines  are  to  be  exploited  by  a 
syndicate  formed  in  Rome.  An  hotel 
is  to  be  built  at  Roccaraso,  some  5,500 
feet  above  sea  level  in  the  Marsicani 
mountains. 

M.  Jean  Gobron  has  left  for  Cairo  in 
order  to  make  a series  of  flights  with 
his  Voisin  aeroplane  in  the  desert  near 
the  Pyramids.  Certainly  no  better 
flying  ground  could  be  imagined,  though 
indeed,  the  contrast  between  the 
Pyramids  “ looking  down  upon  forty 
centuries,”  and  the  latest  manifestation 
of  twentieth  century  progress  is  startling. 

Mr.  Charles  Paget  Bryan  has  been 
appointed  to  the  post  of  American 
Minister  at  Brussels,  and  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  in  January. 

The  “ Belgian  News,”  lately  known 
as  the  “ Continental  Review,”  next  to 
the  “ Anglo-American  ” of  Nice,  the 
oldest  English  newspaper  on  the  Conti- 
nent, has  ceased  publication. 
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In  some  respects  Brussels  may  be 
considered  the  cheapest  residential 
capital  in  Europe.  Certainly  in  no 
Continental  city  is  locomotion  cheaper. 
For  instance,  the  charge  by  electric 
tram  from  Brussels  to  Tervueren  (12 
miles)  is  only  35  centimes. 

The  Khedive  has  decided  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  during  the  winter. 
In  his  caravan  will  be  included  four 
motor-cars. 

A record  voyage  from  Liverpool  to 
Monte  Video  was  accomplished  recently 
by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany’s s.s.  “ Orcoma.”  She  left  Liver- 
pool on  October  21st,  and  reached 
Monte  Video  on  November  11th. 

The  greatest  railway  enterprise  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  Transandine 
Railway  Tunnel,  which  was  begun  four 
years  ago,  is  expected  to  be  open  for 
traffic  next  April.  It  will  then  be 
possible  to  travel  by  train  from  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  Atlantic  to  Valparaiso  on 
the  Pacific  without  change  of  carriage. 

The  Lugano  Golf  Club’s  new  links 
near  Lago  Ceresio  are  now  open  for 
play.  The  hotel  proprietors  are  so 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the  club  as 
an  attraction  for  visitors  that  they 
have  granted  an  annual  subscription 
of  £200. 

The  Touring  Club  de  France  has 
subscribed  £7,500  for  the  proposed  new 
road  via  Thonon,  which  will  afford 
direct  communication  between  Geneva 
and  Nice,  by  finking  up  the  existing 
roads. 

The  French  Alpine  Club  are  holding 
the  Concours  International  de  Ski  for 
1910  at  Eaux-Bonnes,  in  the  Pyrennes, 
from  January  21st  to  30th. 

The  weU-known  Villa  Himalaya, 
Mentone,  rented  at  £440,  is  for  sale  at 
£1,300. 

The  Cairo  Aviation  Meeting  will  take 
place  in  February,  probably  on  the 
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Mena  House  Racecourse,  at  the 
Pyramids. 

Money  orders  can  now  be  obtained 
for  post-offices  in  British  New  Guinea 
(Papua)  and  Tonga  (Friendly  Islands). 
The  limit  for  a single  order  is  £20  for 
British  New  Guinea  and  £40  for  Tonga. 

The  Valescure  Golf  Links  are  to  be 
opened  at  Christmas.  Already  the 
greens  are  well  covered  with  grass,  and 
the  Club  House  is  almost  completed. 

Visitors  to  Wiesbaden  are  exercised 
on  the  question  of  a kur-tax  which  the 
au th  orities  contemplate  imposing.  There 
is  a probability  that  a bye-law  will 
shortly  be  passed  enforcing  the  payment 
of  this  tax  by  visitors. 

The  newspaper  postage  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Newfoundland  has 
recently  been  reduced  from  4d.  to  a Id. 
per  pound. 

The  Marseilles  local  authorities  are 
considering  a scheme  to  facilitate  access 
from  the  station  to  the  Boulevard 
d’Athenes  by  means  of  a lift,  and  the 
P.L.M  Railway  Company  have  applied 
to  the  Government  for  permission  to 
increase  the  fares  from  Marseilles  to 
Paris  by  ten  centimes  to  provide  funds. 

Montreux  is  still  without  a full-sized 
golf  course;  but  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  the  finks 
(which  are  situated  at  Aigle)  will  be 
lengthened  in  order  to  effect  this. 

The  long-talked-of  scheme,  the  Scheldt 
Tunnel  at  Antwerp,  is  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Government. 

The  amenities  of  Innsbruck  are  much 
improved  by  the  beautiful  promenade — 
of  which  the  well-known  precipice  walk 
at  DolgeUy  might  be  regarded  as  a 
miniature  replica — which  has  been  cut 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  border- 
ing the  city  on  the  north.  It  is  called 
the  Schiller  Weg,  and  commands  mag- 
nificent views  of  the  town  and  the  valley 
of  the  Inn. 
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Monte  Carlo  is  to  have  its  golf  links 
at  last,  thanks  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  leading  hoteliers.  A good  site  has 
been  selected  on  the  west  side  of  Mount 
Agel,  which  can  be  easily  reached  by 
the  funicular  railway  to  La  Turbie. 

A useful  extension  of  the  IForZc?  Travel 
Bureau  has  been  inaugurated  at  Paris. 
A leading  feature  of  this  Bureau  (which 
has  been  established  at  92,  Avenue  de 
Villiers,  Paris)  is  that  a representative 
will  call,  without  charge,  at  the  appli- 
cant’s residence  or  hotel  in  Paris,  to  give 
information  as  to  hotels,  restaurants, 
train  services,  etc. 

Church  Notes. 

The  new  church  at  Algiers,  recently 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  is 
built  on  a magnificent  site  at  Mustapha 
Superieur.  It  is  in  the  Moorish  style 
and  cost  £7,000.  The  church  may  be 
regarded  in  one  sense  as  unique,  as 
it  is  the  only  Anglican  church  on 
French  soil  built  at  the  cost  of  the 
French  Government.  This  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  site  of  the  old  church 
just  outside  Algiers,  was  required  by 
the  French  Government  for  the  new 
post-office.  It  will  seat  five  hundred 
persons.  It  is  said  that  Princess  Henry 
of  Battenberg  suggested  the  design, 
which  is  rather  an  original  one  for  an 
English  church. 


The  chaplain  appointed  at  Biarritz 
for  the  season  1909-10  is  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Downer,  D.D. 

The  English  residents  at  Christiana 
are  trying  to  raise  £3,000  for  a new 
Anglican  church. 

The  new  chaplain  at  Holy  Trinity, 
Nice,  is  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Buckton,  formerly 
assistant  chaplain,  and  the  new  chaplain 
at  Christ  Church,  Carabacel,  is  the  Rev. 
S.  C.  C.  Smith. 

Hotel  Notes. 

The  new  Hotel  de  France  at  Pau,  is 
a decided  improvement  on  the  old  one. 
A feature  of  the  new  hotel  is  the  large 
number  of  bedrooms  with  bathrooms 
attached.  The  new  proprietor  is  M. 
Campagne. 

A syndicate  has  bought  the  estate  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  at  Nyon,  near 
Geneva,  with  the  object  of  converting  it 
into  a large  self-contained  hotel  and 
sports  club  combined.  The  grounds  are 
very  extensive,  so  it  is  probable  that 
there  really  will  be  room  for  “ The  Golf 
Links,  Race  Course,  Aviation  Ground,” 
etc.,  promised  by  the  syndicate. 

The  Mont  Boron  Hotel  at  Nice  has 
started  an  hourly  motor  car  service 
between  the  hotel  and  the  Place  Messena. 
A new  manager  has  recently  been 
appointed,  Mr.  J.  Flaegel. 
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Editorial  Announcements 


N.B. — With  the  January  Number  the  Magazine  will  be  enlarged  by  eight  pages. 


Among  the  Articles  already  arranged  for  are: — 

I.— NARRATIVE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 


Australian  Exploration.  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory, 
F.R.S. 

On  Belgian  Waterways  and  Byways.  J. 

Ward,  Ed.  of  Yachting  Weekly. 

Lines  in  Many  Waters.  C.  A.  Payton,  M.V.O. 

(“  Sarcelle  ” of  The  Field). 

Travel  in  Persia.  Lady  Durand. 

The  Tourist’s  Egypt.  E.  Reynolds-Ball. 

1.  — Cairo  of  To-day. 

2.  — The  River  of  Pleasure. 

3.  — Khartoum  : A Renascent  Capital. 

The  Expansion  of  the  Riviera.  A.  S.  Browne. 
Mogador:  a coming  Sporting  Resort. 

The  Complete  Tourist  in  India.  The  Author 
of  “The  Tourist’s  India.” 

The  Unknown  Riviera. 

Among  the  Madangs  in  Sarawak.  Dr.  Charles 
Hose. 

The  Hill  Regions  of  Assam.  T.  C.  Hodgson. 
The  Khasia  Hills.  Leo  Faulkner. 


The  Motor  on  the  Riviera.  C.  N.  Williamson. 
The  Great  Alpine  Passes.  Francis  Gribble. 
On  the  Burmo-Chinese  Frontier.  H.  G.  A. 
Leveson,  I.C.S. 

A Lady’s  Cruise  on  the  East  African  Coast. 

Miss  Eleanor  Horsbrugh. 

Romance  of  the  Great  Trunk  Road  (India). 
Cycling  on  the  Riviera.  A.  W.  Rumney, 
Ed.  C.T.C.  Gazette,  and  E.  Reynolds-Ball. 
Recollections  of  the  Siamese-Malay  Peninsula. 
Edmund  Forbes. 

Impressions  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Miss  Madge 
Hart-Davis. 

The  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1910. 
Polo  on  the  Riviera.  Capt.  D.  E.  Miller,  D.S.O. 
With  the  Hairy  Ainus.  ]\Irs.  M.  T.  S. 
Schaffer. 

A Holiday  Tour  on  Mount  Sinai. 

The  Holy  Railway. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Shapira  Forgeries. 


II.— GENERAL. 


Personal  Hygiene  in  the  Tropics.  Capt. 

E.  A.  Hamerton,  D.S.O. 

Outfit  and  Equipment  for  Travellers  and 
Explorers. 

The  Philosophy  of  Travel.  Comte  d’Ussel. 
Travel  Photography.  Francis  R.  Ball. 
Tendencies  of  Modern  Travel. 


Pioneers  of  Travel  (Series). 

The  New  Yachting. 

A Traveller  in  Travel.  A.  R.  Hope 
Moncrieff. 

Geographical  “ Howlers.” 

Notable  Travellers  (Series). 

Travel  Literature  in  1909. 


Among  the  well-known  Travellers  and  Authors  who  have  contributed  to  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  Magazine  are  ; — 

G.  D.  Abraham,  F.  G.  Aflalo,  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  Algernon  E.  Aspinall,  L.  C.  Bernacchi, 
Col.  C.  E.  De  La  Poer  Beresford,  H.  Massac  Buist,  Mrs.  F.  Bullock-Workman,  M.  L.  Bensusan, 
A.  R.  Colquhuon,  Ralph  Durand,  C.  Reginald  Enock,  W.  Hilton-Simpson,  Lord  Hindlip,  Sir 
Thomas  H.  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  Clive  Holland,  A.  H.  Keane,  LL.D.,  Dudley  Kidd,  Arnold 
Lunn,  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  M.V.O. , Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  K.C.B., 
J.  LI.  Warden  Page,  Eustace  Reynolds-Ball,  The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  M.P.,  Knud  Rasmussen, 
Major  P.  M.  Sykes,  C.M.G.,  M.  Aurel  Stein,  D.Litt.  (Oxon),  E.  Elliot  Stock,  F.  C.  Selous,  Miss 
Elia  C.  Sykes,  J.  Scott-Keltie,  LL.D.,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  C.  Yate. 


The  Travel  Book  of  the  Year. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a plebiscite  of  our  readers  on  the  Best  Travel  Books  of  the 
year,  selected  from  the  books  reviewed  in  Tbavel  and  Exploration  during  1909. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. — The  three  most  important  Travel  Books  of  1909  reviewed  in  Travel  and  Exploration,  to  be  given 

in  order  of  merit. 

2. — The  prizes  will  be  allotted  to  the  competitor  whose  list  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The  first  prize 

will  be  £2  2s. ; the  second  prize  £ 1 is. ; and  the  third  prize  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Magazine. 

3. — All  replies  to  reach  the  Editorial  OflOices,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  by  the  first  post  of  January  14th,  1910. 

No  postcards  admitted. 

4. — No  coupons  required. 

5.  — Only  one  selection  from  each  competitor  allowed. 


Printed  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  T.  Thompson,  at  326,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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Travel  and  Exploration 


Programme  for  1910. 


Among  the  Articles  already  arranged  for  are : — 

I.— NARRAXrV^E  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 


Australian  Exploration.  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory, 
F.R.S. 

On  Belgian  Waterways  and  Byways.  J. 

Ward,  Ed.  of  Yachting  Weekly. 

Lines  in  Many  Waters.  C.  A.  Paj^ton,  M.V.O. 

(“  Sarcelle  ” of  The  Field). 

Travel  in  Persia.  Lady  Durand. 

Two  Ladies’  Adventures  in  Tibet. 

The  Tourist’s  Egypt.  E.  Reynolds-Ball. 

1.  — Cairo  of  To-day. 

2.  — The  River  of  Pleasure. 

3.  — Khartoum  : A Renascent  Capital. 

The  Expansion  of  the  Riviera.  A.  S.  Browne. 
The  Call  of  the  East.  Lord  Ronaldshay. 
jNIogador : a coming  Sporting  Resort. 

Afoot  and  Awheel  in  Four  Continents  (3  parts) 
The  Complete  Tourist  in  India.  The  Author 

of  “The  Tourist’s  India.” 

The  Unknown  Ri\'iera. 

Among  the  Madangs  in  Sarawak.  Dr.  Charles 
Hose. 

Tyrol  of  To-day.  Editor,  Continental  Daily 
Mail. 


The  Hill  Regions  of  Assam.  T.  C.  Hodson. 
The  Assam  Borderland.  J.  D.  Anderson. 
Little  Tours  in  Sicily.  Douglas  Sladen. 

The  Great  Alpine  Passes.  Francis  Gribble. 
On  the  Burmo-Chinese  Frontier.  H,  G.  A. 
Leveson,  I.C.S. 

Missionaries  as  Explorers.  Rev.  Arthur  Ward. 
Romance  of  the  Great  Trimk  Road  (India). 
Cycling  on  the  Rivdera.  A.  W.  Rumiiej% 
Ed.  C.T.C.  Gazette,  and  E.  Reynolds-Ball. 
Recollections  of  the  Siamese-Malay  Peninsular. 
Edmund  Forbes. 

Impressions  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Miss  Madge 
Hart-Davis. 

The  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1910. 
“ Searchlight.” 

Polo  on  the  Riviera.  Capt.  D.  E.  ^Miller,  D.S.O. 
With  the  Hairy  Ainus.  Mrs.  M.  T.  S. 
Schaffer. 

New  Zealand  of  the  Tourist. 

A Holiday  Tour  on  Mount  Sinai. 

The  Holy  Railway. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Shapira  Forgeries. 


II.— GENERAL. 


Personal  Hygiene  in  the  Tropics.  Capt. 

E.  A.  Hamerton,  D.S.O. 

Outfit  and  Equipment  for  Travellers  and 
Explorers  (3  parts).  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
Harry  de  Windt,  Ralph  Durand,  the 
Editor,  and  others. 

The  Philosophy  of  Travel.  Comte  d’Ussel. 
Travel  Photography.  Francis  R.  Ball. 


Tendencies  of  Modem  Travel. 
Pioneers  of  Travel  (Series). 
The  New  Yachting. 
Geographical  “ Howlers.” 
Notable  Travellers  (Series). 
Travel  Literature  of  1909. 
Maps  and  Mapmaking. 


Among  the  well-known  Travellers  and  Authors  who  have  contributed  to  the  earher 
numbers  of  the  Magazine  are  : — 

G.  D.  Abraham,  F.  G.  Aflalo,  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  Algernon  E.  Aspinall,  L.  C.  Bernacchi, 
Col.  C.  E.  De  La  Peer  Beresford,  H.  Massac  Buist,  Mrs.  F.  Bullock-Workman,  M.  L.  Bensusaa, 
A.  R.  Colquhuon,  Ralph  Durand,  C.  Reginald  Enock,  W.  Hilton-Simpson,  Lord  Hindlip,  Sir 
Thomas  H.  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  Clive  Holland,  A.  H.  Keane,  LL.D.,  Dudley  Kidd,  Arnold 
Lunn,  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  M.V.O. , Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  K.C.B., 
A.  R.  Hope-iloncrieff,  J.  LI.  Warden  Page,  Eustace  Reynolds-Ball,  The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay, 
^l.P.,  Knud  Rasmussen,  Major  P.  M.  Sykes,  C.M.G.,  M.  Aurel  Stein,  D.Litt.  (Oxon),  E.  Elliot 
Stock,  F.  C.  Selous,  !Miss  Eha  C.  Sykes,  J.  Scott-Keltie,  LL.D.,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  C.  Yate. 


The  Travel  Book  of  the  Year. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a plebiscite  of  our  readers  on  the  Best  Travel  Books  of  the 
year,  selected  from  the  books  re\dewed  in  Travel  and  Exploration  during  1909. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. — The  three  roost  important  Travel  Books  of  1909  reviewed  in  Travel  and  Exploration,  to  be  given 

m order  of  merit. 

2. — The  prizes  wih  be  allotted  to  the  competitor  whose  list  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The  first  prize 

will  be  £2  2s. ; the  second  prize  £ i i..-. ; and  the  third  prize  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Magazine. 

3. — All  replies  to  reach  the  Editorial  Offices,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  by  the  first  post  of  January  l4th,  1910. 

>'o  postcards  admitted. 

4. — Fo  coupons  required 

6. — Only  one  selection  from  each  competitor  allowed. 


Printed  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  T.  Thompson,  at  326,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 


